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PREFACE 


HE primskT^^objtct of this book is tci revkw tht: aitJiaeobgicat record 



of the Late Btonxe and Eatly Iron Age$ m the Aegaestti to 


JL give as lull on acoount os possible of those elements in it which 
find a place in the HoTneric poems, and to relate this survey to that isther 
record, shadowy, fragmentary^ often enigmatic, uduch is preserved in the 
poems therni^lves. The year 1873 may be taken as the date at which 
aixbacologicalinvestigation began to concern itself with Homer, for though 
the first sod wa^ tamtsl on the hill oi litssarlik m 1870, it vfas not till 
1S73, whi^n the first 'Homeric^ results were obtained by the of 

'Priam^s^ palace and treasure and of the ^Skaian' Crates* that the equation 
of Troy = Bonarbasln wji5 6<?riotj*ly threatened, and that scholars realized 
that they tvoald have to lake accoimf of fkhli^mann and hk spade. 

Sixty years have pai?sed since Helbig's pioneer work, D41A tiOftt^risch^ 
Epfts iun dm Dcnkfmtetn (^ridiiUrt, appeared in its second and much 
calarget.l edition, and since that date there has been no comprehensive 
review of the over accumulating materiaL By 1886 Troy, Mycenaej Tiryns, 
an<l Orchomenos hatl yielded ttw ir first-(niits to the excavator, but Crete 
was still untondied and ‘Mycenaean* civilization lacked even an approx.!- 
mattt chronology^ Until t^t could bt provided, all tiiat the Homeric 
archaeoII:^gkt could do to earn" on Helbig's rcsearcltes was to cxamiiie and 
comment on separate subjects. Tliis was done in cases—tho.^e, 

e.g. of the fnDuse and of weapons and armour—and some valuable results 
were obtained» hut there could be no attempt to correlate them. An 
admimbic summary of the actual ^situation by M F. Xikson iii the 

thin] chapter of hk book* and Myctnac, 1933. 

As the excavation of Knossos progressivdj^ revealed the lineaments of 
Miiioan culture, its exotic character and the remoteness of its past, the 
complexity of the probleni of Mycenaean civilization became iji(:fea2dngly 
apparent. On tJie Homeric side oi the question the raising of the date of 
the Shaft'giavcs to the dxteeritii century ruled out their contents as part 
of the material background of the Trojan War: no one of tlierti had ever 
]ioin;ciI the bones of .\gamemiiou, and SclJjeumnn's famous tclef*Tain to 
George^ King of tJie Hdlewes* ncijorting the tliscoveiy at Myritnae of his 
predecessor, l^g of all the tfclleiies, was fmm the record. 

Tliv exploration of Crete led natumOy totlic investigation ^ without Homeric 
preposse^rions, of preSustoric Greece as a M'hok. Orchomenos ;iml the 
Bdopoimesian sites had aJrsidy given gltmpses of a past remoter even 
tlian the dole of the Shaft-gtuvcs: the excav'stiitin of sites in Bi>eotia 
(Chneronea}, Phocis, and ITiessaly prmuded the basis of a syntlnsns not 
achieved till after the end of the war of 1914-181 when Korakon, Zygourics^ 
and Eulresis combined to till in the picture. Similarly^ the scientific 
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account of the excav^ions of Scblietnannand D5rpfcld at Troy, pubUsIied 
in lUKler tilt title Traja und Ilion, paved the vray for those further 
i*xcavationA by American arohaeolo^ts ^rliose sunimarv' reports have 
already ihrotFir a new illmniiiaticiii on the site and whose finaJ results are 
oageriy au-aited. 

Within tills same period the Early Iron Age began to reedve spreiaaliaed 
attention. As early as 1887 Assarlik (near lialikaraassos) had yielded the 
ItwL view’ of a culture destined to he known later as protO'Geometric and 

; by 1914 Vrokastro and other Cretan sites bad provided eridenee of 
the same or at least of an exceedingly closely related culture situated nearer 
to Greece, Proto-Gts7m«tric ware lias sinre lioen found on various main- 
Lmd and island sites; tin* bulk of the ewdence, however, comes from the 
Oerniaj) excavation of the Keratneikos cemetery at Athens and is in great 
part rivailabte in K€tameifics i, the first volnme of the publication still in 
progress. In this a full account of the topography and jjottery is given, 
with a more stimmaiy treatment of other finds. Volume iv, which ap- 
penred in 1943, contains an account of objects of the eleventh and tenth 
centuries and presumably completes the Ulc of proto-Geometric; it ht not 
available in this country and 1 have not reel anyone Avho hajt seen it,i yije 
sahent features of the Late Geometric age with which the Early Iron .4ge 
terminates had become knovtai. so far at least as Attka is conccnied. before 
ilie end of the luneleenth century thrash the exploration of the Bipylon 
cometery. The earlier period remains in many respects obi^we ; the full 
publicarion uf the Kerameikosi results should do much to illuminate it and 
to provide at least a rebtive chronclc^. 

The extension of his field of vision since Schllemann laid dorvn Ihe 
spack- has displnyeij the problems of the Homeric nrcliacotogist in new 
aspects. He is no longer concerned solely to decide how fiir Homer por* 
tmywi the material background of the Late EronsM; .,\gGof whkhhcsingsor 
that of his own day or something miennediatc between the two. a question 
in part alnr;idy answered, thmigh much that is of interest and impor^ 
lance remains open to discussiou. Bearing in mind the nrcenl insistence 
of linguistic and literary- crttics, especiaUy Meillet and the lamented 
Mi]m:m Barry, on the antiquity of the hexaiufiter and the obgcuritj’ of 
Its origin, and on the remarkably strong element of tradition in tlie 
language to which the constant use of fnmuilae testifies, remembering abo 
that ^bination in the Greek language of Indo-European structure with 
a. strikuigly large non-Indo-European element in the vocabuhirv from 
Homer onwards to whkj) Kretsdimcr long ago called attention—with new 
vistas oiiening on every side, the Homeric archaeologist must ask liimself 
wtirn and in what crrcumstances that racial mixture first took place which 

i^TUcd m {among other things) the Homeric hexameter and tlie earUest 
Fonu nf Gmek wt Jciiow, 

' Since ih«e wvidji were wriXUn. tho book Tias become available. 
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The Homeric scholar must consider not only the earliofil fonri of the 
QfAcMiks, but the ori^ of hemic poetry in Greece, wlikh miL^ 
fitr antedate that of the Talr of Troy; tlie i lomeric aicluiiKilni^l^t must usk 
btmsdf whether it is not to be carried back far beyond the uctnai attack 
bfy which the dty prisht*din iht opening years of the twelfth century.. In 
the concluding dtapter I have trie^i to indicat?^ ihir lines on which ardmeo- 
togical evidaicc nmy help to fnruLsh the ansner. 

For the piosBCntion of fntore research in thus fiefd tJie fii^t requisite is 
a fresh collifction o( tin- archaeological evidence, vastly incrcas^ sincff 
Hdbig's day, which falls withhi the period «ixtending from e. 1600 coc. 700, 
while some attention must be paid to centuries earlier srilL Tiial this book 
supjdies the tndljq>enjab1e iHMjy of matejinl so far as pufalkhed and access¬ 
ible is the jastilicatiou for its existence, and the hope of the author is that 
Homeric j^cbolars of tlic future will find in it a fur thdr researdics. 

In any live stnily imtKjrtant Imps of liLsccrvcry and researdi will always 
Ih: inajiiiplete at whatever date a general survey Is nndciiakcn. In ti\e 
present instance the position was grra^tly aggravated by the pEiralj^b of 
war and the impeiietnihle barrim bcliind vvliidi it jmpartiiilly segregated 
the nuiin^ed schobrly iictivitics of ah countries alike, belligerent and 
neutral, friend and foe- The lack of two works which ^vill s^hortly be at the 
disposal of schoJaiB I have spf.*cial reason to deplore, viz. Ibofcssor Wacc's 
tKjok on Mycenae, sckjti to tw? produced by the Princeton Institute for 
Advanced Studies,* and the final Troy' to be given to tlte world by Pro- 
fessnr Blcgeii tmd liis band of helpers The riestraints and interruptions 
imposed by the war which greatly imjietli::fl I he writing of thb book also 
made it at first Impossible and lalvr on a s^lovv and difncnll biL^ne^ to 
obtain relevant w^nrks produced abroad. Kevcrtlide^, important boots 
did reach this cnuntiy- Mr. Funtmarfc's Thr Mycenaean Pi^ifery and Tk^ 
Ckrtfntflogy of Myce^iamn P 0 ii€fy were i^ecured by the librory of the 
Ashmolean Mtisenm in August 1945^ having bcirn a\"ailable some months 
rarlitr in that of the Society ftrr the Promotion of Hoflenic Studies in 
London, and were folbwind by Professor PcTssorf s Aw Tombs at Dtndra, 
The author's kind penni&sion to ruprodticc Plate I and Fig. 114 of his book 
has enabled me to CKhibit to the ttumcric scholar a recent ^scovexy of 
excepzionaJ iiitorest. I am no less indebted to Professor Kurt AfdJJer for 
the photographs of one of the terra'Cot ta votive shields from Tir^'ns rypro- 
ducptl in Plate IX of iJiis book. My thanks are also due to the I'ditor of tlie 
Am^riaxn J^rntd of SantHc L&tIg^izg^*s IJifrotur^ anti ihc Dt^part- 
ment of Oriental Languages and Litersdures of the fIni vendof Chicago 
for permission to ropitKluco from llic Joaniid the figarrs which appear as 
Plate V and VI, i of f hb book and to Mr P. Dikaios, Curator of the Cypms 
Musenm at Nicosia, for ihc illustnitioiis of Ihe ilavr cup whicl) appear on 
p. 35s. Tlie chapter m tlic Homeric House was written in the w^at years 

This Work Appeared lu Uie ciinent year 
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anti thjough the ptan of the house al Ptictie on p. 419 is of cout^ ultimately 
dtrrived from iht Gcitnan publication of the site (f^tene, T. Wiagotid and 
H. Schrader), it is actnaUy Tvprotluced from Kig^ J34 of Professor D. S. 
Robertson's Creak <i«rf Romasi Arckiltchtre. Tlic practice which I have 
followed of giving where possible several references for illustratiotis of Ihe 
same object was begun when the destructioD. of books in this country bv 
enemy action was at its maximum; it was maintained for the couvenience 
of sue! I readers as have access only to libraries which do not omtain the 
most recent publications. For example, vol. vii t-f Pemol et Chipier, 
IlisttHri de l'Afi dans I'A contain!) a more camprehensive collection 

of Geometric figured vaws dmn any single lx«>k published sinotr, Jtitrodui- 
rion j riltade by Professor Minwii and liis coadjutors, was brought to 
O.vford hi 1945 by Professor Schaeffer as well as the first instalment of bis 
own pitblication of Ras Shamm. Through the generous kindness of an other 
French scholar, M. Bayct, the masterly Grammairf mmeri^ue, Alarphaiogii 
ft Photieiiqife, of Professor Chantralne came into my hands at a date when 
there wusno other copy in this country and in f ime for me to profit by it 
when writing part of my last chapter. 

Before acknowledging my ob%Eitioiis to the living I wish to uNrord the 
deep debt which in common with all Homeric anchacologists I owe to a 
great figure, forgotten to-das^ in some fjuarters and in othrrs the objnret of 
an ill-mfemed contempt. To Wilhelm Diirpfeld, the coadjutor of Sthlie- 
maim in his later years and long assodated with the German Archaeological 
lusUtuteiuAthens.schobJsowe not only tliat basic elucidation of the sites 
of Ttiyus and Troy which ensured their further frnitfnJ exploration, but 
the establishment of ri^dly scientific standards in the bnsmess of excavu' 
tion, an mnovatuin which has preserv^ed for us untold treasures all over 
the Aegaean area, lliat io later years he became the exponent of many 
wild tlicorics is true but irrelevant and does trot HimTnj g b pyr debt In his 
own realm his work, as those testify who have bad accc!^ to the daily 
records of his digs, W'as as nearly impeccable as anything human can be, 
and in the semons which he contributed to Scliliemann's TiVyas and in 
Tro^a und lli/m (to name 'Homeric' sites only) a phantom of the great 
e.'tcavator survives. The tmmortality of such a one must be for the 
getjcml sdiotar much like that of tJie departed actor or preacher for the 
public—a name and not much else. By the nature of his task he must 
necessarily a.t it prognesses destroy much, sometimes all. of the evidence on 
wluch hi5 conclusions are to be based, and when he has ceased to expound 
tlwm on tin* spot, the site remains indeed a record of supreme value, but 
has bt,*coine a ftead thing. Only those who have heard Derpfeld lecture 
sending on the scenes of his greatest acliicveinents can fully appreciate 
his quality; of that diminisliing band the present writer has the good 
fortune to be oik. 

To many Jiving scholars T am deeply indebted; anil histly to Sir John 
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Myres, who encoaroged me to pursue the study bt^rni in Gnjcce and who 
has always been ncady to put at my disposal his vast stores of learning 
and experience and to exercise a criticism both stimulating and kind. To 
specialists in spheivs beyond my range 1 owe much- Professor Battiscoinbc 
Guim was good enough to read the chapter on Egypt, Dr. Saial Weinberg 
that on Prehistoric Greece to the end ol the ^diddle Bronze Age: both 
helped me with informatiou and criticism, as did Professor G. R. Driver 
when appealed to on matters conitccted with Assyria and the Phoenicians. 
It b bar^y necessary to that if errors appear in these chapters, I nm 
sotdy tesponsible for them. l^fdisQr Ecazley and Dr. Jacobdha] read 
the chapter on dre^ and gave me much help, bath in discussion and by 
calling my attention to material in the later part of the story which I 
should otherwise have missed. For the conciuBious tm Uib subject, not all 
of tliem orthodox. I again am alone responsible. Professor Wade-Gcry 
road the first and last chapters: his'encouragement and his stimulating 
criticism have been equally useful and valued. 

To my friend and former pupil Miss Jcnilu Fkkstoue I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for her co-opemtion in the compolation of the indexes; the 
heaviest part of the work was done by her. 

rinally, my warmest giatltudo is due to the Prinripal and Fehow^ of 
Somerville College who by electing me Lady Carlblellesearch Fellow made 
possible the fulfilment of a longHdierislied design. 

H, L. LORlStER 

oxroBO 
Septembfr 1946 
Deeaubtf 1940 
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CHAPTER i 

PREHISTORIC GREECE 


X very «itrly date a ncolitbic popiilaticD was spread over the greater 



part, prriiBps the whok, of It was agrictdtmaJ in character. 


X iuid its material dvlUi^tioii was of an extremely ^Lnipk kind. Its 
potti!ry, cxcltudvdy liaitd-made* inclmkd bumiidied black, hikI grey 
wjins anti pahited wan; ultimalcty ikrived Irtim the Pamted Ware Culture 
M the Near East. Whence it entered Greece b iiuccrtaiD; it extends over 
the maijiland fmm ITiessaly {where it appears as the Fit^l Tht-ssalian 
Cultiin?! in tbiv nortlj to Arcadia and Mcssctiia (where it has been found 
at Malthi) in the south.* 

llie date of the entrance of this neolithic culture into Grctfce Liimiot be 
even appro-vfttiatcly fixed, but tiarly in die third nuhennium it was fol¬ 
lowed bv a fresh imiDi^TUtiou, that of the populaiioti named by archaeo¬ 
logists the Early HelhidiCv Thu tcTm HeUadk. which is of course modem, 
k used to denote the Bmim: Age culture of mainland Greece, the earliest 
phase of pre-Helkjik civlli^itiou sufficknily dtfvelopeii to concern Uie 
Homeric student.. Al some time wiihm the lldiadic pcriixl, whici]^ end^ 
t. iToj H.c. with ihe ctiUapse of the Myceu^an chdlizati™, IIw Greeks 
began to enter the penin^nk. whose popublian by its dose w;ks al least 
in the main Greek-speaking md must have (ududed reprcseiUntives of 
everj^ branch of the raw. That the Dcfiiqiis and north-wc$tern Greeks had 
entered the Pdopomiesc before the enfi oi the twelfth centmy is certain; 
from that date onwards theiefort Greew is. according to the formuki uf 
Thucydides* Hetfeaic. 

It is certain that the Early Ht-Uadic people wore not Greeks. Tilers are 
verv many plaix'-^names on tlii-" ptoinland w'hich eontain non-Greek roots 
and are nut poiit-Greek. Qf these namely feeveraX classes ore found, twts 
with espcdal Irciiwency* not cmly in Greece but in the islands of the 
Aegacau and uoLahly in Cti^tc* and also in Analolkk ocenrring with marked 
diTisity in Caria ami s&omewliat thickly in Lytia* thmigh tlidr range is 
not confinrd to this soutli-west comer. They ate names with the siiExes 
-nfA- and or ^; iit Atiatnlia -n/A- is Teplaccd by To take a few 
examples only* w c ftiid on the map of Catio/yitifia, Cal and Caiyo-rida.; 

Stephens of Eyzantiiim gives Purinthos as the namv of a probably 
Graecizctl tow'n. Djidoi^* on the othiT hand, ii^stifies to an Analolian or 
cognate ek^meiit in Rhodes to which the cult of the prerHeUemc Atltana 
Likdia probalily owrs Its origin. XautJios is the nania of a Lyki.in river as 
w^as of the highly GmcclK^ (own ihai si artels on it: Krcls^mer^ make& 

* Sw C. Ilflitkei, TAr FimwiaitM Bur^ p. uml Tor Valmkkf fAr 

■ ilUflhif MXVil^ p. '2^ 
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PREHISTORIC OREECP. 
a good case for ri'garding it as origiaatiiig witlj a Gixsk-iipeakiii^ acitle- 
mcat ol tile Bronze Age. In Crete Stc[}|mnu!i gives* ua tliu name of Suiin* 
ilioii; to I..Hb3TmtJnK, tvliieli is not a place-nanitr in the ordinary senscj. 
corn-sponds Labiaiida or Ubrannda in Cam, a village with :m ancient 
shnne of^Zeus Z^bmodeus,* whosie image hcfd the or doiihle ajie, 

Plutardi' has a story to explain why, in the course of which ho tells us that 
is thf Lydian word for double axe. Thus wc lurnished iFith tie 
true explanation of the Labynnih of Knossos; it is indeed, as Evans 
retTaltd to us, the Place of tlie iJoublc Axe, aud the double axe appears 
to be thtsjTiibol of the young niak deity of Crete whom the Greeks identt- 
litxi with Zer^ In classical times it is found On tins cuius of Teiiixlos and 
of certajjj cities of Caria, There is no reason to Uiink that the word 
WHS speejady Lj'dian, though Plutarch's source may linve kuowTi of it as 
su raving in Lydia. It was probably diffused all over western ^Viiatoha, 
X-jibj'riTiiho^ nidkcis it tbil it wbs in use in 

Crete, loT tlie mainland of Greece ive have no e\'idence: but it may be 
noted that the doiiblu ;L'(e makiis only ran; and relatively late appearances 
then* and seems to be imported from Crete. 

As examples; of the -nih- suffix on the mainland we have, to take a 
lew samples o^y, Tiiyns [whose firet syllable b possfblv found also in 
ThyatiraJ and Comith, Samiuthos on tlie edge ol llie Ai^ve plauj, die 
.4readJiiu mountain Erymaniiios, the Attic demr Probalinthos; in' Uie 
islands aoimt Kuuthos on Delos, KcTinltios, a towm of Euboea mentioned 
in Ca{,,lQ(>»e. of Ships, the island of Lehinthos, and inany other sites, 
io KncBsos and Tylissos in Crete corresponds a number oJ obscure names 
in Una as well as Ibc more famous MyLi 3 (s)a; in Lykia Tdniessos 
rerme^; on tin- mainland (Attica) Sphetlos, Lykabettos, and 
Hymettos; Paraassos. to which oorresponds a town Parnissos in the heart 
!' ’t utt iujr, outside these two classes, noU'-Greck muncs appear 

dou les, Skintl.s is ihe nanic of a district in Laconia and of atiotlmr in 
Caria, and UJenderts appear^ as the name of a town in Trozenia and 
another m Cutcia.^ 

Till;most complete of these ccrrespoiidcntes will be found in an article 
by Haley *in whicJi, in conjunction i^ith Ib^ofessor Blegen, he Ininjw out tht 
interesting fact that the^ names abound just where EH setilemeiits art> 
mtet fre<picnt—in Pbocis, Boeotia, Attica. Coriuthb, and the AigoJid- 
EH Sites have recently been found in Elis* and EH ware found its wav to 
sevcrel outlying placte such as Leucas; but it Is on the east side of Grt-ece 
south of Thessaly, to which tJic culture did not penetrate, that EH settk- 


Inmi Ua- l‘cl»|«!u,S*^at tl« femt. 
II * ■ ■ . IwiWrVK ln)4)il thaiik). iiesa Itltfe wiw 

li* the i tfw ttvijuBcilni. «.EE«f* iku ll.c fomt (*[ departure laai 

* A. lillu tigrjfl), ppL IL ■ 

* ibid. 
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ments are massed. Tliis is a dear tndkition that the EH population 
arrived hy" s«ia, &r>m the cast and south-east.’ 

It appears certain that the place-names just tUscussed given by the 
EH iolk. Tliey cannot be attributed to the neolithic population, for the 
names are found in the Cyclades and in Crete, to whidi this people did not 
penetrate. Sor caji they bt ascribed to the next wave oJ immigrants, 
till! Middle Heliadic people presently to be discussed, for they too never 
readied Crete. 

The evidence suggests tliat for tt time a coirimou longue was spoken, no*. 
iii*ccssarily of course as sole language, in Greece^, Crete, and thfi otbec 
islands, and in a somewhat lUfleretit form in the south-west region oi 
Minor; and that language wa^certainly not Greek, We hrid in Greek maur 
nouns of the same forms os tht piacc-nami'S just discussed which cannot 
be traced in the other indo-European language* luid svhidt are on Uie 
wliole names likely to be taken over from the tiative pupulatiou by a 
subsequent invatlof who scitJed in tltc land. They am for the most part 
the names ot animals, espedoUv birds, and of pkiuls.* oiyudoy and 0fiiy6os 
arc both unidLUtified birds (cf. the name. Anatolian hi form, of a 

bird wliidi Uie gods call ;(aA«iV),’ mouse, was variously said by 

the ancients to be Cretan {Efyni, and Mysian (i*oltmoii ai>. Schol, A 

<itl //. t. ; probably tUr word* like Pappus, was widely dillused. Apollc 
Smintbeus, who controllerl {idd-itiicif, liad his'seat at CLiy'sc in the Iroad 
according to the fUail, and in liistoricaJ times iwul several sltrines in the 
Troad and one on the isbnd of 'tenedos. Mutv&osj, 

t/apKioiTo^ Btr*' oll fiiiniiiiir+ currt^irilofj W'hich is found as a 
living word only in thtintir, differs from the othefs in denoting an article 
which belongs lo civilized, even sophisticated, life: it proliably came into 
Grecoe from Crete in the Laic HriUidic age. tfoAaima was held by both 
Kretschmer and Meillet to tjclong to this pn?-Gntek language, but tlie 
grounds for this belief have been sliowm to be inadequate,* 

That the EH folk were maritime in a tiigh degrw is plain from the 
disposition of their settlemraits, from tbdr contacts with Crete, and from 
their trade with Trov, W'liere KH pottery is imported from tlie tinaJ 
iwriod of Troy 1 to the beginning of and diis iacl in turn accords 
with tlie hv-polhesis of their arris’al by sea from so distant a {loint as the 
eastern region of thv Mediterranean. 

‘ Sec C, SdwirBt, ip,?, wlww, Tpcakiaii *101 spetii) in Crtie, the 

nuilurr iay«: *En « qiu tnmcenic It immde en iKiiriruJitTr, }l *i<»n» soriMr titsinwlie 

r«MH:™ipn 3 idn; In f(inrtatiM» <lii Miiweii nwlieo, Jtf iMuift ku jBirl il uiflui!fl« 

jiiBqu'icl uteri rdie ii L'(tickle piedyn'iriiqur cl |ir(iOMlVnii*tMpw, m ilc ftiwfnci ■lawmlapr In 
yeux \er^ TAwe' (i.ir. rhe Neat , . 

« ix. ]. itulier* Sk Ltugua 

/ki c^/ctrinMip PI>* ftiJil 2^ 

* ~ *Si- - 

* C- D. pfffsfulriS Ui Edsfjnl Capp^^ PP-I^ 

* [ft. 
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It w-iotiJd. however, be rash to assiiioe that the whole EH stock entered 
Greece Irani this remote region; such linguistic tw-Sdetira as there b sue- 
gests that the poinu of departiira for the Aegue^m area were much more 
widely diStnbuted. Tliough the names and i^tirds just discussed are not 
Gf«k and do not hgure in knoivn Indt^Emppjim tongues, it does not 
Dw that they are not Indo-European. The Bogha^kcih records show 
lij languages rt!niol^ inci^td from all knoun k-E. Lutguaetis, yet rtlatcd 
^ thwj, mainly by their inflectional system, establMied tliem-selves in 
Mmor at a ve^' early date. Ole earijV of the two languages in 

foimh ruiBemuiini, the socond^Kanesiim-ncl later than the second hall 
^ iJuf third, ha%^ separated (ram die parent stock at least half a eenturv 

Aegaeanendence. iMirther, 

Europe in the form to some tjttent with Illyrian associations fCar- 

Tm^rnm “! Agrigenimn) and south Italy (Taras, 

Tarenium. AMe-. later Benc-veiitum).* Lydian, the laiigmifi; of ,1m 

^iM. ms^puon, and Etruscan are all three dostly iut^rrlted and 

tc Which Kretsi^erltas given the name rv- 

ra the term Cnn^i?g„m„nueh for i fte stage immediaieiv precedinc 
L^*if Kt" stock into the Centum and Satem'eraups* Jt 

SvW iwT % Kretschmer cnlb it^fS the 

of iTmcyddes,^ that he ascribes the -»ify. and 

-«d-suffixes, assigumg the or U. die Jder Luvb^^ 

\\hen we tarn to die material side of ihe EH cmltraf, die first miint to 

presumably in Europe: in the Near East 
earlier. ] t lias recently liccii pointed oiit^ 

. . for a very long time have been produced not by nu-lting 

ogether metalkc copper and metallic tm, but bv suiting a mixtmrnf 
uvo ores. In an important note in dnhbmri- Itlr. Wain^righ 
m an prabahihty a natural mixture was to be fonndln W. smee 
die two nvcf^ of BybJos, the Phaedrus and the Adonis flow thmue'i 

nie ^Jtiantities of bronze actually known to ns from FH <u^ 

UH^U> m 

^ rtfiun.lc,^™nvuiisct« pp. jaoit. 
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ajident sites except, under cmain eonditionji, in and tbeir con¬ 

tents depend on tlie borijal customs prevaJeni ^d may; as in onr own 
day, be very rpoagre or iion»«xi 5 tent Chough the sodety which deposits, or 
ftubi to deposit Ls w>altliy. Nor arc fcnomi EH tombs as yet vt^ty 

numetouSp though their number is inoeasing. For the mc^t part eoJlcctivte 
burial was practi^^i, in smtsll pits and cist ^graves, in rock^iit tombs and in 
caves. Btsides a lew ^lUJ tpipkmenu Zygouri^ {Cleonae) 3leldod a lino 
bronze dagger-black* which has counterparts, probably of slightly earJier 
date, found in Early Cycladic contexts ou the island of ^yra and irt Early 
Minoan graves iii CrctCn Silver stb^j known and is used principally for 
pins, and at least one staniing example of gold-work fa extant, viz. a gold 
‘sauoe-boai',* from Heraia on the borders ol Arcadia. Cold- and silver¬ 
smiths' work w-as also hni^rted, asi fa showTi by two deep bowb of gold 
and a vessel of silver resembling a phialc, all tjr|>iGilly Anatolian and all 
reputed to have been found in Eubo^.* NiOthing fa knO’rtTi of t!io contexts 
m witich tJjey occurred* but they are bnked with the metal-work of AUl-u 
H iiyuk and i)cloiig to this pcrjocL Of the native origin of tlie "sauce-boat' 
tJuTe can be no doubt. One oi the indTcatiDzis of a clusc connexion bet 
the Early Cycladic and Early Hclkdic cultures fa to be found in that 
highly indiidduaJ femn whicit fa cornmon to both. On tlu‘^ mainXtmd and 
Crete, thotgh not, so far as is known at present ^ in the Cydades^ a peculiar 
technique ciuplo^^cd in baking produced a highly cE^tinctive mottled 
ware.^ Ilie fact that these and other characferistics are noi found in 
Asia Minor suggests tliat in Crete, the other islands, and Gretjce the 
inunigraots found and uibccd with a native population which must be 
credited witti a share in the devebpmnnt of tiie pottery. In the material 
remains regarded aa a whole w^e Lave tlie rcflectiou of mi intelli¬ 
gent, progressive, highly skilled popubtion, dwoled to commtirce,* 
fairtiiiar w'ltli metafa and ubk to w'ork fJiem* and producing pottery of 
liigh E|iialit}" witiiout tin: aid <jf the wheel. Tljey w^re not apparentiy 
highly organfatffl socially; only at Tiryn^ in the foundations of a round 
building of Kfcat size do we find mythmg tliai looks like a chiefs 
house. 

It is certain that a popubtion so nunu^rous, so widely diffused, and so 
gifted must have ooiuributed an unportant strain to the composite Greek 
people, and there is much 10 support the aicractive hjTXJthesfa of Fuchs 
that they are the progenitors of tJic Ionian stock.* 

Throughout its earlier Lfatory tlic EH people Itad, so far as appears* no 
contacts with Europe farther north, and the same is tnic of Tltcssaly, so 

* USccffi* pL jcic: <1^ fi. t&J* 

* tliv p. f 03 , hg. %; fig. 147 . ^ 

* B. jSc^^IL dfT jl/ujfirni? B^naxi, p^k. 11 lT.< pfai Mil, axi^l 

Nmrhtfiig, jti-iiT ph^ hrnNx* 

‘ SccZ^^iwiki, pi ii. * Sk i1h4.. p. jio. 

* Dip ^iffhuikm yutii^rufifnit dir/ruhm ppw Q*)-t Mlkd 
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■Dtig tlie First Tlie^aiiati lasted. With the mlvcnt of the Second 

^c. 2600-J500) there came a change. In tills {commonly knor^Ti as tlic 
Dhimini cnltnre) reJations become apparent with that of ihi- Painted 
Ware peoptc as exempltfied in tlie settlements of Ertisd and Cucuteni (in 
rransylvaiija and Moldavia]. The common yk'tnenU anr fortibcation 
wails, previously unknown in Greece, multi pit* at DliUninl hut apjiearing 
in a simpler form at Ertisd and Cuciiteni, and a form of the megaton house, 
rectangular, with a single entrance to the main room and a more or less 
centrai hi-arlh standing dear of the walls. Btrtli tJiese featureji, hr»we\'er, 
am found not nnmely in tlie coittemporar^'' Second City at Troy but tu 
Troy 1 .' While rdaticins between tire twx) regions arc reciprocal to some 
e.^itent (since tlte painted ware of Dhlmini Is certainlv derived from the 
rraus-panubian region), on our present evidence it looks as if ilie balance 
of credit lay with the Aogaean and more particularly with Troy and as if a 
northward thrust had originated somewhere b tliis regbn. On the otitec 
hand, in the decoration of the Dliimmi pottery arc reproduced all the 
leading characteristics of the BattiUtframih (ribbon-ware) styli* which 
extended from the k^Itraine tt> tin.* RliiiiL,* Herr', then, is certainly penetra¬ 
tion from file north. Tliatjgh it did not extend to Crete, the BaHtlkerttmk 
.>ityle exercised a notabk* influi-nce there, introducing the spitat into the 
repcTtory oi Cretan artists befoir the end of Eil III and profoundly 
affecting ihe decoratioii oi MM pottery, in the Cyclades, liowcver, there was 
apparently actual inhltTaiion of representatives of a peculiar form of the 
BAndkfTtttttik culture which had already appeared in central Europe, 
markedly modified by contact w'lth a culture of a very diileruht tj'p^, that 
Tisuuely of or Corded Ware folk, w*ho are in part at lea'tt 

identka] with the people of the Uattloase culture commonly regar\lcd as 
[ndo-Enrofiean. In this hybrid culture the decoration of the pottery from 
being ribbon-like and painted becomes stritig-like and incused or impressed; 
instead of spreading over tlie whole surface of the vase it Ls used to em- 
phaaire its dii'ision into structurai elements,'’ Conteinporancousiy a new 
tjTJC of amphora or hydria characti-ristic of pure Schntirkirttmik ap^joao in 
fiotthcni and central Greece (penetrating somewhat later to the Pelopoii- 
iMse) and, with a somewhat modified shape, in Tmy 11 .* Tlie total number, 
however, is far too itnialj to suggest any movement of population; the 
presence of iht* pottery' iti tfiese regions must be due to trade relations 
alone. 

At the atne thiir battle-axes of central European type appear fairly 
copiously in Trf>y^ and abandantly in Macedonia and niessaly. In tlie 
ensuing [i,c. tlw Middh; HeUadic) period axes occur at Eutresis In BoTicitia 

' xli (JtttJ). p. iB; Jdii |i. 56S, 

t>/ Eutt^pt. p, y„di», «p, at.. 

’ ihii, pp, 7a If. . n,;,] ^ pp- 9? It, 

‘ IlMd. !.p. 117 ft,: d. hiti*!, Prifkia«ri,.hf pp,4. ff. 
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and make a few spcjradic appc^i^ncea, not predsdy databk, farther souths 
in Attica.* at Mycenaeand even in Here we cjiltamly have act^ 
re present ativics of the warUk& i:ace whose solUh^s■a^d drive had probably 
set in motion certain of theif neighbours, represented by the hybrid 
cuituni ]nrit described. South of the Tstljmiui the Battle-axe intruders were 
probably of littJc significance ^ an ehunent in die populntlon, but in 
nortiiera and contral Grfx^ce they give a disrindiw note to tire cKdlizo.- 
tion. Fiiclis points out that the region o( ihdr predomitmnee coincides 
fairly closely with that of ilie AeciUc dialect. Tliis does not mesui ilmt 
the newcomcT^i wui^ Gret-k-^peitkerSp bin does suggest that they fomctJ 
a suflicicntly coherent body to give their own ^tamp to the language 
when at last it made its way into the penmsuia. It may well bo th-it the 
destruction of T rov II. c. 23 cx>i wti^ accomplished by invistdens of the same 
stock. 

According to opinion at present generally accepted, it was ;t new 
wave of mvadcu^, the Middle Helladic people, who brought wjtft them the 
Greek langmigcJ tlicy tended their conquest over the whole of Greece* 
dcstTOj4j3g tlie £H centres, sometimes founding settlements of ilidr own 
on rile same siteSp ns at Qrchomenos, Eutrt^iis, Komkou, and Zygourics,. 
often leaving ihtin desolate.® Vet despite lliesc signs of military ooj:kqnc£t* 
and ihoiigti ihrir ttnil is msirkcd hdtv ajid there a battle-assCj they do 
nut pmdiice the htiprc^t^ion of it \vAnior folk. Scanty as is out knowledge of 
their weapons, it is safe to say that they lacked tht: sword, still fordgn to 
the tnainlaiKl: nioiceover, their ccfnqxiest of Greece once achieved, rhey 
i>oiilo dmvn quietly in their new abewk^ and show no desire to adventure 
them^vts farther- ft may well be that to relieve pjcssuxe of population 
ebjcwliere they were led to seek new territories by a dominant, military^ 
and very jiojydbly aJira caste, representatives presumably of the Hattle- 
axt ftilk. Ttu' bn?ak in culture wludi they produced, though not univer^k 
waA. whf^re il occiUTed. estraordinuJily tlmrough. t^tifying to a nfinarkabJe 
iiliange tn suciat custom and ctrcum^tances, lltdr wheel-made "Grey 
Minyan' pottery with its pr<nlDmiiniiitly metallic shapta offers a complete 
contrast to the himcl-made EH ware (wludi is for the m03l |>ari eiOicr 
ghisedordiKioniied with painti'd pattemsi) ajui estahlkhes tht? presence of 
an abuiidunt supply of metal vessels to a^r modeb. FiriaJJVi the 

building for the-first lime of fortification walls ruund ?ieirif:ment?^^ suggests 
communities governed by chiefs able to lead them in battle. Much^ how¬ 
ever. remains to be exphiined. and t^pedally the origm of the famuus 


* Fij^ha, gj?. fit., jj. fig- IJ, * xxv. ji* jj 3 , no. 

^ Fuclu» op, fit., p. ui, |fl. isc^ 

* Scf C Jlftwko^ 0|K df« Pf». 

> S« p. J:n, II. I. ^ ™ ^ * ^. tr 

t Vttimb. , Swtdm p. <3. only >m 
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'Grey Minyan' ware, llu: recent excavation of somr sitea on whicli a MH 
stratum immediately overlies a neolithic with no intervening EH^ mnpleti 
witli the discovery of a neolithic wm* stated to be imUstingiiisluible irom 
Grey Hinyan, lias siiggestetl to the d^coverets the solution that the neo- 
Uthie was not superseded hy the EH culttitir, but continued to exist con* 
tcmpomneously with it, Ihia must he true of the Hites where neolithic 
immediately underlies MH, and may well be generally applkabU-; EH 
sitei are apt to be sittJated Ti«ir the coast or on □atural thorough fates, 
HL-olithic ill places remote or not readily accessible from tlic sita. Konikou" 
and Zygonris. where the most carcfursearcU failed to reveal any ruoiitiik 
ttaces, are good examples of tlie first: aspedmim of the latter U furnished 
by Berbati. a site lying east of M.V’cenar, on Uie otlier side of Mount 
Euboea, in a small, fertili;. and extremely secluded valley which has been 
described as 'dmost a world to itself'.- Mere Profesor Pei^n found, 
flm, a flounshmg LH Ill setGcment. below it mucli-mincd remains of 
MH occupation, indmling live graves, and, next and towost. substantial 
neoht^t remains.! Obviously tlte neolithic culture lasted here till the 
ii^tidbtion of the for only a few EH slicrds were found, with no trace 
oi EH occupation, Jlic example is not of cottrse sufficient by itself to tnove 
tte general conteniporanr^ity of Tn^Iitbic and EH; but as ionc as tlie EH 
folk did not covrt more land or the noolitluc sea-bonie goods, tla-re wao 
no n^n why the two cotmnui)Sties should come into contact, much less 
conflict, tn spite f>f thdr vicinity, and in such dreumsmnees the more 
pnmitive culture might well siiridvi- in isobter! areas.* So far as ran be 
seen a ncnv.^Ji opened for Berbali when th..: Mycenaean read system 
wasde^o^ in LH III and the pbcc was brought into easv’ cominimica- 
rion with outside world. A road coum.-cted with that JeadiiiR troin 
Tiry-ns re Mycenae gave it at once the status of a princely seat, as tJ.e 
remajijs Of a tme Iholos tomb testify. Eiiiure excavation may supply a 
fuUiT answrer to the question. -* 

Further, so far as the [xiint immediately a.t issue is concerned vir. tJie 
m Toducu^ of the Grevk language into Greece, it is not grivitlv aait'ted 

J'H popilKiot, of Gi«o. 

suitetaniMUy lie ueobthic rt-cnujfging into the Ugbt of day. So long as 
they were lifd by Uwk-speaJreni, even in numbers reJalivelv itisignificant 
the new- lauguagi. for whidi it seems impossible to find a 

* N'ciix Corhiili, * & {fescriulve «rtid« Iw V 1 R iVi,^ iiv u- t. 

^ ^ p- tsi' • • ' • !3 nyo, p. ^ 

“■ ““ “i«'.ta.k«xl f ton* „ .k«, c,,. 

,odU b, s.,..™,, JnJSS'.r'"'"' 
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date of eutrj', would hav* every dmnee of spread and survival Numerical 
mferiority no bar, a?, to take one example only, the dommattce ol the 
intrn^ve f.-E. type of language m [iidia sIiowpl Wtiat the in'i'ading 
language must have is intrinsic supenority as a medium of eommunicatioii; 
it must be clear and simple, so that it is at least relatively easy to under¬ 
stand and to loamd If those to wliom it ts tmtive are greatly mfmor in 
titimbeis. they will probably require some fornt of social siip'rionty— 
military, political, economic—^which makes it atlvantageouft or compulsory* 
fcFr the other party to learn it. Sown* sucli advantage certainly lay with 
the leaders of the MH movcmeni, whether their forces came princijxilly 
from within Gr^ce or from outside. f.ea(k:i^ it must have had, for it 
was at feast partly mihtaiy', as the destruction of so many EH sites shows, 
and a mditaty movement could not be organizi^l by isolated neolithic 
hamlets. TIicv were ridi, as is si town by die acc^ to metallic wealtlj 
indicated in the predominantly metallic tormf^ of their pottaiy. and that 
they succeeded in establishing thcmselvos in positions ol local sovereignty 
is suggested not only by their forrilfed sites but by the mucli more ccii- 
tnilizi'd typie of commtiiiity which ehaiacterir,es a numbtir of MH sites 
as compared with their EH predeciissors. nubes. Oreliomeiios, Mycenae, 
Tiryns, and ,\invklai arc described by a German architeulogbit as Herrcn- 
siteiT,* and These are just what a military couquerar would nccessarily 
establudi. Obviously the leaders must have had a certain following of 
their own race, or at least natives of the region, whatever it wiis, from 
which they look Lfidr departure for Greece. If we seek to detertnine it. 
jirobabilitv and such evidence os w-e possess combine to indicate the 
northuni shores of the .legocan. Here we lukve proof of the presence of 
an 1--E. iifement—^tbe JJattk-axe peopU*—in considerabfe strength to¬ 
wards the end of the Early Bronze Age; they may Jiaw occupied Troy 
for a wliilc and made a priWitent contributKin to her culture, lliv most 
recent authority on Macedonia has indicated 'proto-Minyan' features in 
tlie pottery of this area ajid regards the Mtnimu ware of rentrd Greece as 
‘the result of a southward expansion of die Early Hronze -\gc pcipubtion 
of Macedonia'.‘ Such ioi ancestry would account for the completfdy tiew 
repertory of forms with which Grey Minyan si arts it* career, while still 
leaving to the indigenous neolithic trtchniqtie the credit ul pnxiiicing the 
highly distinctive ’biscuit'. Aguin, the Battle-axe folk of the M-uecdonian 
region would have the opportunity of acquiring metal vessels, which as 
we have seen were in the EH period produced in Anatolia and exported 
titmice; Troy II provLths in the 'Great Treasure* of (he Second tutj- 

' Tliftst ait Doi tiecwsariJv ibe tuily rhiHiviefiiiiiEi of ■ 'muirt' lnnEictei. Of th* tlii*e 
kugnaB*^, Owk. sunt nhidi havt m ■Mflcreni perimli biren ■Ihintiatt^l iivrr 

ana* uui tif all picifKirtiun ttiAitrr than tlun of th* ta’ikf of n*ch. ji ihir ^itle 

.1 pfeiUitrly tkh anrl raricH littrttUFr.« friilme wticii i* iiwl tikel}-’ (o Ik 

* Knikir^ 'N'tjidische KfawaiidctunEPn « CriwhtaUiirf', Du Antjlfi, sv tifjjst, pp. jpj-S. 
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otJirr pxanipl^ of thi: cnift. Kiitther, if of tht? I'airJier Battla-ajco 
invadiirs had occupied the approaches, contingents from tfiis ijuarter 
may have rdnforoed or even fonned the main body of the immigrants 
into Greece. 

Thdngh some hundr^ids of MH graves in Greece are Itnown, their con¬ 
tents tell us hut little ol the people, lliey aiv dst-giaves, contaiimig as a 
rule only a single occupant, a feaLure characteristic of the Battk-aae 
cult^e of tiortheni and central Europe; single burial is, hnwevtr, the rule 
in Early Cyclatlic graves, whose forms IrircUicle a <juadraitgular thnngh 
somewhat irregular cist. Tlie skeleton h iis^ly foimd in the contracted 
postura; sorruTtimes it is rxtendeil ai length, Almost nothiug was buried 
with thu licad, sometimes litcmUy tiotiiing capable of siirvtvaf in tJic cisi 
itsidf; for offerings outside the tomb there is a fair amount of evidence 
which suggests that tendance* of the dead was maintained after burial, 
perhaps penmncntly. The evidence comes from three graves at tlic jVrgive 
Keramn, where vases wnru found above the cists, and anottmr at Drach* 

mani in Phods, which had adjacciit to it a pit Ml of ashes and charred 
matTrr.‘ 

rrom the sf-ttk-ments of the Mil poopk wc get tlteir house-phms. These, 
however, vary greatly, for the intniden; seem sometimes t« have adopted 
tJie md^enotis amhitectitne and Sometime, to have combined featuns 
copiwl Mm It with iheir own. Sometimes we find a mther elabomte 
house with ^yeraj rnoins all of tvhich art rectangular, sometimes one rcttim 
has M apsidal termination to it. a feature boxrowf^d from EH architecture 
in wincli it IS diiinucteristic though mi universai,- 

Eutresii however, has given ns h piece of cfvidctiCc; of luuuue value in 
that tt enables ns to determine die distinaively JIH type oIIiousj^;, vL?.. the 
rarhf St iix^plt- rtf the typical megaron known'on □le'mainL'unL* The MH 
iiu^aron hou^ is the direct ancestor of the great megaron pakcis of 
Mywnat' ami Tiyyns fthciugh tlnise include accretions from othi-r sources), 
and the^ again have many chamcreristicji which illustrate the accounts of 
palares given m tlic Homeric pot^ms. Tlie es^ntial feaPins of the tneciirtjn 
house arc as follows. It has a single vntnmoe placisl in otit* of the end w’alls' 
if there is a second room (which is generally, though not in thf earlier ex¬ 
amples mi^ably, Llie huger of the two), if can be entered onir from th* 
first, j,e. the limw; is of the but and bcii type. In the tullv'developed 
osumples the entrances «! buth looms lie in the maiu axis of the buildL 
There is a frce-f^dlng heartJi widch ends by fiecoming cciftal; m lit* 

always, the case, but it alwavs stands dear of 
the walls, whereas m EH aidijlectnre jt seems alwavs'to have Wm set 
gainst one or other of riiem. As wo have sec„. th^re is aX ou^^e 
Greece when- tins type of house w found at an earlier ^hite. vix. Troy I, 
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whiJc in Troy 11 , which Vfss desTToyftd c. sspo, it is found in its coinplt’tc 
and perifict form.* Pivviously tbero was an iiitsatisfacioi 5 ‘ 
liistory Iwicaiise the ocamplps of Troy II, the only patnllels known for 
fourtt'entJmx’intnty mcgara of Mycenae and Tirytis, w«rre so remotr in 
time and space. Tliere Ls siiU a gap. for the MH regime can lianlly have 
(stablished it^U in Greece before tJie disappearance of Troy V. np to 
wliich date tliu importation oi Ehl ware continues, whereas in the earliest 
phase of Troy Vf typical Minyau ware, apparently imported from Gnvee, 
appears and, togetfiirr with tfiu local imitations to which it gave rise, con¬ 
stitutes the principal fabric of the place.* Here agaitL we have dreary 
stances which favoor the liypotlicsis of a. point of departure for ilic MH 
loaders, if not in the Troad itself, then in tlie regions tromccUatdy north 
of the Acgacan, which would certainly experience thi^ Trojan iritluences 
which made thcmselvrs felt as far north as Cucirtcni Jtnd Eriisd. 

Yet another material object links the MH T^-ople, about whom wc know 
so httlo, not only to the better documented fluceecding culture, but to the 
Homeric poems, via. llic boar’s tusk helmet. On two MH sites* n scries of 
slivers of boars tnjik hasljoen found, cut and perforated for attachment to 
some kind of hacking and, if wc mav tnist the evidence of the Shift-grav-iS, 
designnl to form an outer plating for helmets. We should not know what 
they were if we did not pos-iess ropresentatluns of helmets of this type 
begiiiuiiiK in the sixteenth century' atid extending well down into the 
fourteenth niroughout this priwl th- helmet was current, for slices of 
tusk have been found in a long series of LH tombs. Iwgimnng « ith the 

Sbaft-gravts- . , . . 

Tlie Mil people became at least to a oert^ extent maritimi!, ui fart, 
since ihev made no settlements in Thessaly, it is to be prestmied that iIuy 
loachcri their new seats souili of it by sea. Ctmtacl was ^alablisbed with 
the Cyclades, and as a consequence a matt-painted ware closely rasemhlrng 
the contcmponiry' variety of Middle Cycbdic pottciy developed alonpde 
Ilf Gtev Minyan. This lalttr was cxportcil to a site on Mdtei PhyUikopi, 
where it is found abumJantly in strata also con mm mg MM I! waro from 
Crote. and can ineonsequenw be dated wii hln limits which, though much 
less rkfinable than wv contcl wa-b. are not, prehistmicafly speakng. 
Ircmely wide/ Tlit Minyan ware foxitul in initial stages of Troy V 1 
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inclodes tlw >*tnww a4ja ml varietira wJiicb arf.- aliio found at the site of 
31olyvo|»yrgo ou tho Chalcidk peninsula: the yelJmn'. Mhich passes into 
the painti’d warr of the LK period, does not belong: to the earliest phase of 
Mmpn atjd in Greece appears principally in tliH; PcIoponiK^. If Troy M 
testihes lo the expansion of liil commerce. Molvvopvi^o may represciil 
an actual st'ttlemeut made from Greece, 

Frtm a date not very far removed from 2000 to c. 1690 MH culture was 
spread owr the whole of Greece south of Tliesady.! Tlicrti Minyan ware fe 
foundspotatUcalJy, on a few sites only, and tliosc mostly near the coast. Its 
lt 3 ai,s IS in Boeotiiu when? it occurs in its ptire-M farm, though not without 
an admixture of other vaiietiiis dinr no doubt to local imitation.' In the 
Pdopranese one of these (Black MinyanJ lends to supplant thr- Givv and 
IS fijiaJly succecfled !>y YcIIdu . 

V cUow thougli itself tijidecorated, forms a link witli the 'dark 

on h^i painted wamdiaractcrLitic of the next period, the Late Hdlailk, 
or tins the early ceramic pfiases (Mjt. I and Myc. 11 a, according to 
I'ummarks. the most leccrif nomendature)' are illusEratwi in the Shaft- 
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graves of Mycrnae wlu'ch cover a period estimate ai aiioat a century 
(i 600-1500 or 1550-1450), but possibly endiuf^ ratlier esrUer. 'FlieTt is one 
inteniieriL which may be safeiy assumed to have no pottery of cither class 
associated, wttli it. but to whieJt certain pottery undoubtedly belongs wfiich 
has MM 111 b and Middle Cycladic paralkLs of whicii no other of the Shaft- 
graves offers art cxatitple.’ Tliis is tine earlier of die two depositions in 
Shaft-grave VI and probably antedaics the opening of Myc, L As we shall 
set, no grwti interval wparatvs it from the second or from tJre single 
initTnient in N ; t hese tlircc form a gniop by themselves, Mye. 1 ware, of 
which a single cx-ampIc was found in VI (pr««niably a^ociatud with the 
second mtermtuU), is found in ap].trcciable qtianti'tk's onl)' at Mycenae 
itself, where it occuts in tJie mniaining Shaft-gtnViS, uttd associatisd with 
the tholos tombs of the earliest group and with the varlijjst deiiositioiis iti 
the diamiief tombs, as well as on tlio aeropolb in die place area. Nowhere 
can it be associated wtili any cliange in the life of the community, 
though cm a number of atos it ^ois. scantily enougli. in MH strata.- 
Smilt rfuantities can rep^resimt no mote than comtneccial contacts and 
doubtless follow tlie trade tHnites of tlie MH priod. 


Conditions in general remain tlje same throughout t lit-second of rurn- 
niark's ceramic phases, that of Myr. II A. a ware foimd in small quantities 
on die sites ctitiincrat«i above, and hi cliamber tomb*; at Ujehes in all throe 
tholoi of Kahovatos on the Tripbylian cooil, in tliat of Vapheio, and in 
another at ITiorikos on the cast'coast of ,\ttica, a few miles nor Ur of 
iiouiiion. In this case we have a completely new form of tomb, but one 
appropriate only to roval or noble hoitscs; whether it is a symptom of 
plitical change or not it is impossible to say, but it certainly J«tes not 
Ijeiokcn any change in the pputbriion. On the scitlement sites—Asiiie, 
Zygoiiries, ike,—culture coiirinucs witlioui (nodihcation. Urn next 
piuise. Myc. U it. Is marked bv an extensios of range: the tliolos apj-iears. 
in the neighbourhood of Vok?’ Oolhos},^ and the ptre^' it contains is of 
this ehi.« So 13 that found in a rectangular grave with enclasing wall on 
the nciglibuining isbmd of Stoplus iPepmcthos}.' Botli places are con¬ 
venient ports of call on the mute to Troy, wIimc MH w'nre, iniprtcd no 
tlonbt from Bocotia, continues thronghout tin? eariier stages of tin; V Idi 
("ity, and is succeeded by a scanty trickle of 31 yc. 11 .t, Myc. II b foUows 

■ CAi'aiijtiiteV, P- 46. aeil cf. Siht*k:£f; |>|J- TO-'- ^ ihiit., p, ^ />, j, 

fiff. 40Z, TThiri dwir Shah-gtav» VI. 1 ‘I* 

K11.W, jj!. vhji itit Ilf XiitL- thftf ttw .MM in stwrdi piihlid^ tied,, 44a, 

wriT rinr fwind in Sluift-cravB IV, \Mt In tJw «rth the nieve laicte X«Jt!«a: Crej- Miiiyiiti 

tiiJi MM iio^lcjv w±* ill imy ShjPt'gra^t- .a i r-u 

* e,E. in ihe Koni].<ei,ii>s!nn.rif^Mellhi;mrtlji.f ihr 

btiMiiia, 4t 11 * 1 ?“* Koieuu «n ih* Mix coast. »* <md *1 IlHgei 
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in coTtskleniblii' c|ij^tlty untl finaily Myc, [ 11 in exct«.‘tiiiTflj’ large amounts J 
So lar tbe range of MH E;x|K>rtation has not bmv exceeiledf but when 
we turn our eyw to the east nncl south, wc find the rulers of Mycctiat 
striking out in new dtn^tkiiis. At Miletus, in strata underlying the abun- 
rettuiins of the Ltf HI iwriod, ware of LH 1 and 11 was found in 
iftiantitiL's smuliiir but siifhcient to guarantee the continuous existence: 
of H Helkciii- settlement from LK I onwards,- 

Waec ind fibgen have identified as examples of J.,H 1 and n iFuru- 
tnark's Myc. II a and u) nineteen vase^ found in Egypt and fomerlv 
classed ;is Cretan.* 

Whatever commercial centres afterwards arose within the .lT_vccnaean 
'empire', it can hardly bn doubted that tin- trade imput'd by thLs remark¬ 
able diffusion ol putterj' passed by way of Mycenae; which now for the 
first time ^mnes in Crewe the loading r6lu which it retained till the 
dixdiue of the Broruic Age. More than that, it marts tlie first stage in Ihe 
great tmtle route which in the sixteenth century and later linked Egypt 
to Greece* thereafter splitting up into divergent line, which throughout 
their arurii! to Central and Western Europe are marked bv a trail of 
Egyptian segmcnled beads of faience,^ 

Returning to (ireece, we rnay pause to examine the cliaracteristijcs 
of the one site where .Myc. 1 appears as the ebaracterisde ware of a new 
culture. M vcCTiae had long been inhabited. True, tliere is no trace td jn.xe 
lithic occupation, hut that is only to be expected; a rocky knob among the 
foot-hills of the mountains which separate the plain of Argas from the 
head of the Corinthian Gulf would have no attractions for that ayrtcultuml 
foJk. hituateif at the southern end of several natural routes which diverge 
from it to arrive ultimately at VTirion-i points on tin: CoricthiiLn Gulf aiid 
having easy coinmimlcation wiiJi the harbour of Nauplia, a gateway to the 
south and east, it wits such u site as the EH sought, ;md their sherds 

have t^een found there in sufficient quantity to make a period of EH 
occupation certain. MH ware Hucoeeds and ilH graves were found in the 
slope immediately below tiie acropolis which aHo contained Hu* Shaft- 
graves. .S'o ir:ice siirsives of the habitations of otlier periods, so we cannot 
tell whether the MH folk destroyed the EH setUement or absorbed it. 

One of the pennanent attractions ol die site was doubtless the spring 
Pereeia. pt rennm.1 and of considerahk- volume, ail ua ted abottt 390 yards 
east of (he hill on which Mycenae stands, which to-day supplies the village 
oi Giarvati down on the t-dge ol the plain about a mile away. From the 
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militaij' point of viuw Mycennc occupies a stmtt-gic ptwition, corunuuiding 
vaitous fines of conmuuiicatian amt abk- to maijituiii a watch on the nam»vv 
plain to till# west by Miiich the plaai of Algoa could be invadcil bom the 
north; further, the site is naturally strong. Thxsc considerations w'ould 
appeal to tlie leadeTb of the Ml i people. It seents certain that the men whu 
first fortified Tiiyns also surromided tfie acropolis of Mycenae wilJi a wall, 
a relic of wfiicfi has been found.* 

Whether U was the xMfl fjcopte wlio produced tlie culture or rather the 
regime of ilie Shait-graves which succeeds to the Mil jwriDd at Mycenae, 
or whether it is <lue to some intrusive element, Uiere is not sufficient evi¬ 
dence to show. At first tw very great change w a^jparent. Six in number, 
tile Sliaft-graves, though indudod witliiii the fourteenth-century fortifica¬ 
tion wall and surrounded by Ltl 11J Itouses, lay originally outside the 
inliabited area, tn thv cemetery of the MH city. MH graves were found 
immediately adjactait to and even within the (irave Circle, who^ eudosmg 
wall was built at tlie same time as the fortification wall, i.e. in the fouircenth 
century. Tlie Sliaft-gmves are evidently the touibLS of a royal house which 
selected part of the MH cemetery tlien in use. 

In some respects the tradiiion of the MH graves was carriefl on in tin.- 
Shait-graves, but it uiirtetgot^ rapid dcvelopmcuU; every tendency to 
elaboration in the earlier examples Ijeiiig carried to startling lengths in the 
later. The earliest, VI, is a plain cist, similar to but larger than iho largest 
of the Mil period known to us, desigiud, however, for a single iutertiumt, 
though it Evoeived a second at a not very much later date. One (11) has, 
like flic tj'pical MH grave, only one occupaui; iliereafter the Shait-grave 
assumes the dimeiisions of a room, din>jgRed for not less than three deposi- 
tiotis of ludnltSx while IV eontains five.* This recalls EH practice, hut there 
are no indications of an liU resHsTtl; it may be due to intluvnee litnn Crete, 
where collective or small gionp burial obtains, though by no means 
exclusively, from the EM perioi onwards. Already ui the earliest of the 
Shaft-graves there is a narable iucrease in tlie gnive-goods, some of which 
are of Cretan origin. Hy itseli the innovatiou is noi Liiiough to indicate 
any substantial change in the popnlation, since our material is limtiL'd lo 
royal tombs ; and one funerary custom apjrarentiy surtdved uruiltered, 
tlunigh it is one too widely spread lo have much Hignificajice as evidence 
of continuity. We liat’c noticed the indications whidj suggest tliat the 
MH people made uffi’rings, firesutnably nl food and drink, oiitride the 
tomb. Immediately over Shaft-^gravc IV SchUejuarm lomul .r round strnr- 
Inre like a weU-head built ol stone* for which it b difficult to imagine any 
function save tliat of a place where libations wimt potired so tliat they 

‘ lb ((93^)1 P- J10, ami -tlui }, B, \V4ktE. Mytrnae. Prinr«iw» Uniwwtjf Pru, ifHW 
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(niui}i in 1 , tliKr iwiHDcn}; in III, liitrc wummiami |wnInimiiaA" ^'1 ihrce fmen); in tV,iive 
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might trickle down to the dead directly l^eneatJj. He alsi> found confidin’- 
abk quantities of the boties of admaJi vmhin the Grave Circle at a depth 
of 3 or 4 Moreover, Black Miiiyan continues to be found and Yellow 
Alinyan begins to appear, exactly as they do on contempts-Gjjy sites wliere 
thtr if 11 culture pursues iU course: there is no break of contiuuity hi the 
pot tier's worM, The wider range ol tradj; is reflected in certain objects 
whose occurrence proves some degree oi communication^ hitherto non¬ 
existent, ifii-ith both wifistem and ucirthem Eurofie* It is trtie tlmt the 
fdkgcd halberd of Weslma type^ from Shaft^rave VI can no longer be 
claimed iis evidence hi suppon, since Thu liriest discussion of the urticlc^ 
has shown it to be mtrrtly a sornewhat damaged dagger-hls^de of a Minoan 
tyfM!, though perhaps marie locally. Specimens of a somewliat different 
ty’pe, hrjwever, formerly inter|>reted as spear-heads, have occurred, one at 
in 1 bess^y in a tomb approxmialcly contemporary witli the earlier 
of tht SViait-gravcs* aeotlier iji Leneas^a third at AsinOp and a loiirtli in the 
Fourth ShaJt-grave:* At Sesklo a monJ<l for the prorJuction of the wea|iiOfi 
wus also fomid. These txamjJes are not ul the TiorUi TtaXbn and to some 
extent Irish t^Tpe tc< which the daggtT-blade sv^is supposed to belong* but 
have closer aIhnittes mxh Hungary^ whidi suggests a land route of entry 
for the urigtnal model. Tiiose of Siiskln were presiuuably of iuciil mawu- 
facttin.^ ItiuiaLinn, howevLT, implies a fairly sustained a^ciation with 
tht producers transmitters of the articlt imitatfd* and we irmy note 
that the sites anuiiaeiiited lie cither on or vcr5' near the coast or elstr on a 
through route. A second iinpurt, tJu^ tiim- definitely from the north, is 
ambftr^ hi ttie fonn of heads, found abundantly in Shaft-graves lll^ IV^ 
and V and witli some oi the earliest burbis in the chamtMiT-tOTiibs. li is 
B:dtic ambler, and must have come down ttie Adrist ic after making its wav 
across the oontinent. The largest fiud yet made comes from thnlo^^ A at 
Kakovatosp which Udougs to the period immedLately succeeding the Shojt- 
After this amber goe^ out of favour, possibly luidiir the iuducuce 
ol Minoan taste, for the substance found no acceptance in Crete a few 
beads^ ImwevKf, have b^^en tcouveml from most of the tholoi on the 
mainland.^ 

■ Stkis-'hS^., 11^1 ixf. ph 
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fJefthtr of these imports, however, suggests any chauge in the popula¬ 
tion ol Greeds; they merely testify to tiie extmordinaiy divt^Jopment of 
long-distanec tratb routes whiclt, as wc liave seen, is charactetistM: of this 
period. The advautagts of Mycenae as a nodal point on a trade route were 
appreciated, as we have seen, by llie EH settler?; in the sixteenth century 
her range was almost incredibly extended, 

A moit signihcatit novelty than those hitherto mentioned is to be found 
in tlie tombstones both plain and carved assiociatett with tlie Shaft-giuves.' 
The latter are the earliest examples of monumental sculpture in Europe.’ 
and they cannot possibly have been imported. It is true that one of thy 
most elaborate shows some very Minoan features, fspedaJly in the treat¬ 
ment of a rocky backgcoiintl, but no suejr tombstones have been found tir 
Crete or anywhere else. Again, the eunrtnaus quantity of grave-goods 
wJiich filled thy weaitUier ol the Slraft-gravvs niarks a change of practice 
ill a vital matter, the rolatbti of 1 he living to the dead; even in the earliest 
and poorest thy break with MH ^taiximony b marked. Thf nrigiital tenant 
of VI, not to mention his wcajrons, had :t strip of gold round his skull; the 
sitigju occupant of II had, besides his arms, a small mug of gold, thin- 
wahi.'d and of a simple and early technique, and a jar of Cretan laieiice, 
both probably imports from Crete, Tlie second, occupant of VI tinrl a 
sitniLir gold mug and simulacra in thin gold of the object generally calJwl 
Gamaschf nttaiier^ l-uither, the two most piiiiiitive of the sculptured stdai 
were found over Shaft-grave VI* and one betoDging to the next group over 
11,’ This is a re,-!! innovation and ono with wliich Crete had nothing to do. 

In the matter of grave-goods, 111,1V, and V go far beyond anything yet 
noted and exhibit an important chaugi: in thy fortumss of the town or at 
least of its rukrs. They contaiujjd such a bulk of gold as has never been 
found in any other excavation before or smee* accompanied moreover by 
bronze in lavish quantiliiis and a coiisidemhle amoont of silver. Many 
of the objects arc decidedly barbaric,^ bm the most famous are examples 
ol an t-xtrumely advanced art, tinmistakably Cretan in style though nnt 
as a rule in subject. The men* tpiantity of gold apart from the prcscuce 

* BSA. jci:v^ ia6, pis^ xiic-itaJu 
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^ if the CkinPiil iil Tn^ I <r. hhr^Ul Jte Miaifkni.hly 

II docK poi hifik n$ if ihiAmouim^t omikl bi bn;c4^t into dhrtL ietdiH.ifi;iLijp wiii 
ihe biuilt’|rn.ves^ Vit Jn trhsH ^^f lile ffcbtinsii oj Tfqy mid iT fiu ciLLra^ii- 

gnni flfwrqfjiiicin in 4&Apnct a. ohuvjckui btEwreii ihrm^ 

* J’tff Vlp vt‘S/kiukf4,r„, |fw-a^ for itwL, pp, ond fur iht: s« 

jn/Tfl wtiwi on Creavts rtftd 

* Accntiliiig JffrLtrthiv '4 cnnvinniii^ diktdtnitloo, Tbc piiciiliiifuu!» of the mbjcirf nimt 
NtitiTiinn; itt its A. ixv^ pp. 13b* 

* ¥%MpA pq {Hm: op, di.p p, 05, lig, The dccontbn cminAU two vertkaj iiUi^d 

wilik a ribbf.]m pattern. 

* Sfksf^^^Aniu, p, 
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of exotic objects stidi as ostrich eggs* establishes tbe existence of fon?ign 
relations sucb as were lULknown in ^ili days. The tombstoned and the 
iavisltni^ ol llic gravc-gooils alike bear witness id a new power* pride, 
and self-con piousness in iJje lords of Mycenae which probably beteken a 
new and immigrant dynasty. 

At first ^ight it tniglil appear that the new element, if any, came rather 
irom the south than from the -north, and this w as in fact the view" ot Es^ansp 
who held that the culture of LH 1 and 11, i.e. of the p;ijriod cxteriding frofrj 
the earliest o{ the Shatt-gjaves to the fall of Knuz^sos, was the result of the 
conquest term vvliich he ultmvards modified to colonisation) by Crete 
of maitiLond Greece or at least of the Pcloponncse. I’lic objections to ihb 
view appear to be decisive. OE military occupation there is no trace. If 
Mycerrac hnd been occupied front Crete, Tiryns and probably Asme as 
must have Iteiai couverted into Cretan strongholds to guard wm- 
niimicatbus by sea. Tliat except at Mycenae mainland culture ^hows no 
clumge has already been emphasized; but even at Mycenae, though the 
impact of Minoan influetice is obvious^ the culture which (■m^es cannot 
lx; called Minc^ui or even iUnoariizcd. Tlie women buried in the Shaft- 
graven ezumot be MiudaUi for they w^ear baxbaiic gold diadems which have 
no counterpart in Ctete,^ Tbb isoertaiUp lor we hav& from (!rcte a remark¬ 
ably good series of monuments recording w^omt-n's dr^ess mid covLTiiig the 
relevant period. This lact> however, is not by itself cone Just vCj for Cretan 
cow<iuerors might marr^^ native princesses as a measure of conciliatiuii and 
to improve tlidrowu titlCp aud it might (airly be allied tliat the swords, 
50 numerous and evidently so prized, are of Cretau tjqjcs, as am al^ iJic- 
less numerous ispems. On the otlxcrliand, the unmistakably Minoan work- 
maiisbip of the most valuable artidesp sudi as tlie Liem-hunt dagger-Jalade 
and the etigraviid geius and gold rignet^. proves to be an unreliable aigu- 
tuexLt; riiL' style is Mbioaitp but riu! choice of U not. The scenes 

of war atid hunting portrayed on tlumi are foreign to tlie Cretan repertory 
in thh fickl of art,^ 'ivludi preferred [x^acetnl and above all religions scenes 
in whiclj women figure largely: wluireas the occujpiints of the Shaft-graves 
seem to bavc taken practkaily m> inicrtst in religion and representations 
of women are exttemdy teW" in number and are not topical]j' Minoan/ 

*■ A fi^i»at3uy exampk frail IV ccKivicftcd iiitoa liu-loik lucrilifd liv ILMmu ta xha prrLui 
of MM Ill and m cil tbteatststrcTphc of r?;*) mmt kh Crttt wjiiie il« siyJt w* siJJl 

curriyttp uuli^ljjilcvLfr iJi£^ dEjt?ei ftuEU E^^pi andegay v^ntd intga riiviuit by 

a 1 jcwa FKiufiPc liU .UyctOic. &etr P, v/ If, P fig* 139, no. g, mid p. im, 

no* gtj mul pi. olIIL 

* T ilQ rwe, Uiink Tlteii PfifU. l^osionV thaf tk? in r|tijcAlleu ws 

(wiaijTiaU nuk be lEiaintJiiwk 9!veri fi it U connt* rhey 4ti: tuc^nu^izru wnli Cnikun 

I iHr *l3T9^ imil ci|uipfiKait, ere JUnmn* cxrn^i^tipg of u kvn-rl^tli (noi ftuitc. 

Iiov^c^xr, €f[ Miihxuk cut) m\d the hody-hhicl^] tti in tiro foiEu^, nitd 

+ p, tiSi, Of sticnfi me itTiplcv^nt, vit. U^ wociHn of the Iwntgcci town wi 

tUc SitpM I jAs iiihJ iL fLiii of niiiicL KfKldrw<^ louakjy ml out of unce ifcay do iwt 

fr[i[Ki£nt ihe frvitreft of The can9?>i« of two boiaII h^rc* ml ugt 
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The Cretan artist u nat working for Ijis usual patrons * it rtmaiii& to be 
coiisidcmcl whether b esecutiug foreign orders m Crete or. more 
probably, hiis einif;rated to Mytenae. 

Again, tJie sudden auLpusition of wealth appears to be later than ihr: 
change of mimiir_rs w'hidi we havT^ obs^tTv^Hi in Shuit^nives [land VI, and 
it ia in thb second pliitst* shat the influence of Minoan iirt becomes apparent. 
Whence came tliat wealth? Since Greece is a land of no great natural 
resoUTtes, the sou roe of enrichment must be looked for abroad, and though 
there svas^ as we imve tiotedr a remarkable cxtonMon of .Mycenaean trade 
beyond the Aegaean to which it had till then been cocifiucd, tliis aui hardlv 
by ftself have accounted for the treasures of the Sfiaft-graves. For so 
sp<!ctacidar an acoessfoii of riches a natural and obvious cause is aip- 
turc and spoliation &i som*; w'wiUhy city, and Knossas, adjacetit and uii- 
fonifiod, Ls tht niost natural and obvious prey. Further, she f^ad suffured 
L^ 1570 from one of those great earthqnukcs to whidi Crere is liable: 
Mycenae may have attacked and pluntleied Knossos in her evil hour/ 
(It may be noticed in passing how^ inappropriate is the moment for the 
conquest of the PL-ioponnesc by Crete.} It b true tliat there arc no such 
traces of coiiflagiation m die striUum of ttiss nimed palace as mark the 
later and more complete di=rniction of the place c. 1400, but in 1570 there 
w^ould be no need for man to add to the work of na-ture. Plausible^ how'- 
evi^r, as the explaiiatiou b, it dues not account for the spread of Minoon 
influence in Cjreece in ihc period which immediately succeeds that ut the 
Shtilt-gfaves^ even allowing ior ilie exttaordinarily quick reeovcr>‘ aclilcvod 
by Knossos. It is coneeivable that large numbers of wealtliy Kno^ians^ 
warned perhajw by preliminary earth tremors, e^putl to Greece, ukitig 
as much as posable of their portable propiTiy with iheni; in such circum¬ 
stance they might be able to purchase pi&rmb:Sion to settle. Artbts iind 
craftsinein might follow,, bringing tlie implemctils of their callings. 

The political history of a c<^untr>^ however, i$/gcncrally speaking, too 
cornplicaied 10 be read off in ita arehaeobgicoJ record, and all that we are 
cnlitled to say is that ^ far the Shafi-graves offer no 1 vidtaicv that tlteir 
occuponts were men qf Crete, though the possibility is not excluded. It 
may even be said that the series of gold masks* alJ of men Cthree from IV 

of iiu^ct^li;l irtiiiii wtaii sidrfi and the figuiinr Yhkh fonm p&n cif n magnitvicnr pfn* 
.VIIeilxim iji ELtmtdun^ dHmgL bv i\o icieuui whoJI)^ vy m C]m{:f|illi)ii.; p. 

ji|. 7 .i£x, The fniihitui Gpeai God^d^ ™g filKs j019.1:; gittiJitc th^ I tdrri 

ItSjL sjtjdiT pfEp 

^ Kmu ^3i:nbo the dkmttf 4t Kinsiosf. to an attmde fr^iix iht niikmlarul atvf lUppc-cn 
tu hatvr remteed wrotUh L^y ^civrstrU on vamniv Cm^irK 

it^ ciMitujy, Tljt'rc is, htyymer^ no iijch rvwkpcv fou an aituck m 

iHl Ihb ««x^itnn 4 « ihett; n whm the pctiihcxl hr Ihv, i. Knto flv'qmV rhitticc in 

ijf tcliciitc^ U-hkh k |e^ I'livOurLil^c In iiii hyjxilhe^ft. hk tUiV enic* k li difluijJt 

ti> cijxcnint ?tir nu niUrrva] of » yvi^rk bcruirtin thr dt^irrojUic land rht appcmianct of a lil I 
and fi Myc^-1 I'iie iu Gtavta 11 anJ VX St* ^ -idd Hllji uf. Pi iff ii, 

pj>« jjSy il acid 6 j3 
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iind two jpom V), offer a definite Ihoiii^h extremely limited testimony that 
some of them were not. The musk.^ are mifortuitately aol dearth-masks: 
they were made oti moulds* and the more priTmtive of them (two from IV) 
are pTtrely conventional. None the less, Eiigezi Fischer in a commcndably 
circmnspect statement*^ after calling attention to the elements which must 
be dbcoimtcd as due to convention or ladt o[ skill in the craftsman ^ comes 
to the conclusion ttmt thosti wdiicJi aim at iiidhiduaJ portraiture (li^e tiiird 
and presumably the latest from IV and the two from V)^ haw certaim 
common choractemtii^^ which show them to be reprcgeiLtatioiis of mem¬ 
bers of ihe 'Nordic* or the Mediternirieaii race, or more probably a cro^a^- 
breed uniting the two. This b what we slionld expect a blend of ilie 
EU and MH iitraius to be, if w'e are right in assimuiig ^ Nordic dement 
in the latter i I will be remembenHi that we are dealing with royal tombs, 
ill which t!ie Nordic element b likdy^ on the hypotliesis which have 
followed^ to be present. Cretans w'ould seem in the=^ three cases to be 
€^chidc‘<l. for ^w'o of the masks have moustaciies, the third and best known 
a moustache and a beard of a very peculiar cut. Ilie Cretans^ on the otlicr 
hand, were dean-shatas b showm by the evidence of Ijescoes, steatile 
vases* and other roDnumenb^; whereas the evidence from Greece, admitted¬ 
ly meagre, shoivs that at Mycenan the bt^J was rcgnlar throughout the 
l^tc Bronze Agic;.^ 11 le two rLniairuiig nnisks^ from IV appear to have 
been jirodnced from the sami; mould and coiisi'iinently cannot havo aknifd 
iU portraiture; they represent. UoViever, n clean-sliavm face with the 
eyebrow’s meeting over the n^wse. ilib fjecidiariiy isto^ay extremely rare 
in Europe, common in ’the Near East, f^peciahy Armenia and Persia, and 
b}’ no means mfrequent in Crete. There is therefore a possibility that these 

■ pp. J 30 IF. 

- Nci. 25^ fmiTi pL xlit:: npk Sarj iitid bijiiom V, p, raij pin. li AHit lii. 

* Ififiie bec nnE till tilj«eivid> 3 c in rmntol of ihc ^ Fisrli?:, op, dt.* 

p. J23. 

“* 'ntcie fi fiP testvn TO fn^nl ihe arthw on * rrem sis * Cretaii; 

hi* h™ !i (ti. }k 2^9, frg. 35)^ umi ihe h:?u 1 of lik Idui^bih hinL 

be in ail jirobdhiiity ima\, dn? TiLiiiikliinfl {P, ^ .1/- iti, p, fig, ^), Vm tiutirtlanii b&uds 
we havt twKides I be mihk llie silver ap with tiilaifi bcaitli^d lirtjli from tt i.'Hi 3 mbei> 
Tornli iliffh. AtuL 7, tw, i= the Wsrrior vkthCp itrul ihc *Gio«n' 

tJicfil [Rudinwaklt, ftifs. p. 2^, 14). ]^ll HI n:i.ainlJitnft the Crkoji tiiwivcTklioji uf 

jV* Ktiro Uoif^ |K^li:Mi out ^ ifie). ihc ody r«l rpamlldi |eu cht fUiaft-gTavo tmskA 

arc tJkc r^r glldpi vmsk% of K^afptinn tniimmy-ra^iHH, tVe \um tio koowtedgi^ uJ lurniUr 
B«iiks iii Uii iHi ioyai tomb of tike idcT^ini redotJ lm% broa luuikil imiUcnirtvii. Gold 

lEUiika 3 « not koowu b bplicrre I he New Kit^lojn* hejt ^iklcd oiikskf oJ tmtonnao# 

■t^f ui tht%\Ay%M ilifr VtufilloKuij;El;iufi; ^frr Amii^mSts 

liu 5 ff«eV tk Saredf^kt^^ iiirlrrinirr 44 « N^Utxf k'wLprrr^ id*. a^lOg, fd. no. 

p!. ixti; rVrwfrirar pu7^, lui. loi&.llepsluiil 

Ur^ikutun^i^kAMU pL xJiv. I owe Tefietem:es, whi^ by iw) ii\mm 
The lifrT. Tfj I he khuiiicR ni Pfnfesrain- RitimioiuIk; (iiinn. Now lliai a>i:ii:niirrcuil tetation*^ 
UTipafrT4tJy iliMt, me kiaowii to kavt emteiS at Uiiis ibu< brtwaki t:tem imd it can' 

hiiuMy be dwiUed iIwT the Mycciuittm ituiska were trupued hv knnwJf^lfc of dm liyptkii 

^ HIM. AVA^i.A^fT.. p. sJ^ir cmd itivifu 
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two represent Mintiaiis; wu may suppos^p if w*e pkase, tliat wealthy 
fugitives from disaster in Crete found wives of royni blood at Mycenae. 

We may now tarn to Professor Carl Fiirsi s account of tlic tliirteen skulls 
fmm Wacc's excavation oi the chamber-tombs which were capable of 
yielding definite results* togetlier with eight others found in earlier excava¬ 
tions at NrycenaeJ WTiilc sped mens of all three types of ct^mial index 
(dolichocqphaJiCp mesocephaJic^ brachycephalic) occuircd, the doUcho'^ 
cephalic markedly predominates, a point of some importance since the 
skulls are distributed in Ume over the wliole Late Bron^ Age subsequent 
to the period of the Shaft-graves. So far as the evidence goes^ it suggests 
that tlie same racial type pritdotninatcd for at feast thrtH* cirrituries amoog 
tliosc obviously welldn-do jx^pfe who filfed the Xalkatii cemetery. An- 
other point of interest is that the inafe skulls from Ware's cxjcavatioti are 
of a stronger and heavier type than is gr^nerally associated with the Mediter- 
race, that none shows any affinity with it, and only one sfjme degree 
of approximation to it. Fiirst's final concludon is that while it is im- 
pofssible to prow tliat the maiority of the people buried in the KaJk^mi 
cemetery were of Nordic race* there is nothing in the anthropological 
evidence inconsistent witli the theory. 

Hie question rv.mains vi*hc titer the fwculiar character of the Shaft* 
grave ctiUure demands for its cxplanaLioii tlic immigration of a new* stock* 
Since lOI cult rue remains cbcwlieiie unaffected, wc can s^y with more con¬ 
fidence than in the caii^* of tht? MH i*copk themselves that there cer* 
tainly no Lirgc-scak mvasion. Yet to accnnnt for tlic $udden change from 
tlie fJCacefuJ and static condition in vvhidi the MU folk appear to have 
li%T‘d* for tilt striking out along new and adventurous trade-rontes, for the 
sudden cnthti< 4 asm for weapons and those of ihe newest and most advanced 
U^pc, for the introdnetion of the war-chariot and in all probability of the 
horse, the advent of a new and enterprising efemeut seems necessarj\ 
Agttm we naturally look lo Hit region north oi the Aegaeati for flic im¬ 
mediate point of departure^ nor is there any reason to think that thij; 
second wave of aristocratic raihtary leaders w'os raciully very differeni 
from thi; first. Tlieir use of the chariot presupposes some contact with the 
Near East, most prababjy with tJic Hittites of Anatolia.- 
Tiiough according to thi! revised chranolog}^ it is neccasan^ to bring dow n 
the end of the &haft'gra\'e period bdotv *500, ft remains true that the 
dynasty hiterred in them appcan^ to have come to an end before tlie era <if 
the tholos tombs. Fumraark records -Mya I pottery (c. 

Shaft-graves 1 , II (actually LM 1 ), UI. V^ and (assewrfared wito the second 
interment) The 1 \'th contained no pottery of tliis type {FimisnmkrH).^ 

None of these graves contained any later pottoryn with the exception nf 
I: it yielded sevcr^il vases whidi doscly resemble those of thi:^ tonfei at 

p CiFn, pp. :S3S ^ ^ Ch. V. la* The C!htt|UKl^ 

> PI-'- * Scksm-^ifr.i |>. sfx. 
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Kakovatos* atiiJ cwisequciitly belong to Fimimaik'j sfcond phaso, Myt, 
IXa. Tltcy must Jmw been assoedated with the Lttust of the three inter' 
ments. A single behnted intemumt need not stirptist* ii£. The grave was 
originally design trd for three i>ersons, probably closely reliiied aiwl pos¬ 
sibly TijQt very important. It may be significant tfiat all three were wotnon 
and that the grave-gnods were meagm; hende the eJiceptional amount of 
pottery. 

It may safcily he talceii for gianied that each tholos was erected, prob¬ 
ably in his tifetime, for a resiling piince. I'Jic scries begins immediately 
after the Slia/t-graves. Myc. I pottery, in tlic form (tf sherds which w'cre 
capaLle of some recoiistmctiou, was luund in tlic tomb of AigLst lM)&.* the 
latest in the earliest group of tlioloi, and associated with tlie twu earlier, 
tlu' Cyclopr*aJi and the Epano Phoumos. It has been deacribi.'d by W.'ice, 
who ^winhi out that it is diaractensitjc of the later years of LH 1 and 
notes its affinity’ with tliut of the ihoios of Knkovatos, described as 
transitional, and iht relevant pottery oJ Sluift-grave t. 

Tfit relations between Crete and Greece in the period of the earliest 
tbobi ate obseme. Knossos made a rrunarlcable recovery from the earth- 
quate and any other disasters that may have befalk'n her; the 
century isa time of great prosperity and anistic sictiviiy. In the couise of 
it there was a developmeiii of Tnilitary^ power hitherto alien to Crete, which 
had apparently in earlier days enjoyed internal peace and trusletl to the 
sea and her wooden walls for defence against attack from Hdthout. This 
developmcnl lias its centro in Kmissos, whm' the 'warlike parade' of the 
great Shield fresco is noted by Evans,* The destTnetion c. 1450 of towns in 
east Crete (Goumia, l^laikastro) and of Pludstos finds its most plausible 
explanation in the advent at Knossos of a new and martial dymasty which 
ebtablisJied supreniHGy over Crete and may have pursiud an aggresihve 
jxilicy abrosid a^s w*ell. 

^ ' No«, w-g, [ip, (0-^* ph. risvji-tlxD;. (X .-IM. siiiv ti^}, pU, vxit, 

Ktitlting kldvftvr. i^llie ifiimbilTnn nf^ve-QncKU m I: ece ^hlhmumi, .\tyyrngf, pjt. U5 ff., 
dild S^^kKki^,^ p. .17. [‘iirutiiEiik by cltsicHi^iiig liif httriaU ' 

(op. dl,. p, irnp 4 i^ lJur ibr Myc. ] [ prttiny ii iii flic lypt^ 

- It ii dillkijlt 10 m on »tlml FimittriLtk Uuiw hi* utiiEcnifiil (Chrmfih^v, p, n| 

ihcfiheTcblrmi ihf tpriib c>f btc of/ftr/y M>1X I lyiic. WSihosit cjttvpiion the e^tairrplef 

wlikb lircitt^ mpmr fo lit nf the l^riviLto* type ui-p, jil. sdriif and thp |3JiiUlch 

cif«i m lifi ruTiUoerfn.ttf Shpfws 'J hUct iios, aj, itio, in tir a iS, aj4, 53*: Jl/J>, f 

Tbi^ w^iioiL u A umiil i/wnJ ftom 4 iimiirl KJsapdfl rbmm i^A. pk xivii + . nf*which 
Waw rpftpki Itial it lo be earUtr thnn Hic nrtly olktr itngfnmi fibiil. A) 

*5 liidtNT^n^ Ui a ibnlbrnkipt tnp, cb.. p. yr;), Tliric ii TWr ttsmn to oppose jhal itll 

Ihc pepttffiy fotfifcfj WJ1I1 Cloy Jtivpsj Lul^qjc?ii wtii nude ftai ihi- iKiAkian; rhrre would be 
BiniJiiiEg 5 UE;(TTi>iu]|{ bi whurh bud beto fn use for $miic imjt. llin-u^jb not vmv 

huBt, Mil u v«iel, A$ the rbyton *ii have bmh ruft*t bkefy to liavr bwn thu* 

jMffsifivtd, Fiir ih* LH 1 puuwy imm the othey two tIioIm ae Wacv, «j. dc., 110. dmJ 

» R *]f M. iiT, p. Of. rrtwlklian\ Tfu pp, for of 

rHaiirm^ bctwiixfl Trefe uml iho mabibniil in LH T iifw3 U naul a <itrvev of the Conllktittf 
ibeoTWf rdpeedn^ them. ^ 
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At Mycenae, though it b convenient to talk of Skifr-grave ff^nasty anil 
Thcilos djTn^'ity. there i$ no evidence of any change in the political regime r 
Tiryns and ,^ine retain their MH cnltarc, a fact which disposes of any 
iheorj' of a Cretan conquest. The tholos tomb.* whose earliest examples 
arc sufficiently well preserved at Mycenae to allow us to study thdr 
ardutectund dev’dopment from tiie beginning, docs indeed mark a new 
departure in burial practice, but its arigiu is obscure. Until ig,>9 oil 
attempts to connect it with Crete had f^ed, but in tliat yesar a true 
Ihciios tomb, much smaller, however, than any mainhuid example, was 
discovered near IsofMta tn the nciglibourhaxl of Knossos and tenta¬ 
tively ascribed to MM IIL* It cannot be autlioritatively dated until 
tilt material lias been adequately studied; in tlie meantime its solitary 
appearnnee in Crete witli nrither ancestor nor progeny i^ an additional 
mystery. 

Simultaneously with the tbcloi the long series of rock-cut chamber- 
tombs begins, the resiiiig-placcs of the great families as wcw the tholos 
tombs of the royal house. In them generation after geuemtioii was laid to 
rest after the same fashion, and though thcywcic apparently rifled cd most 
vahuibles bv tlic family on the occasions ofifert-d by successive interments, 
such contents as n-maiit compensate to some extent for the total spolia¬ 
tion of the tiioloi and show the continuance and intcnsjfication of Mmoan 
influence in the sphere uf art. Tliis Is luaniffistod even more obviously in 
tile mat^TTid from iht ruined thalol of Kakovatos^ and Vapheio; the first 
yielded magnificent local pottery decoratwl in a purely Muioan tradition 
besidiis a couple of pieces imp<jii>’(l fouit cast Crete, the second tiie farnoui; 
pair of Cretan gold mug^ with bnlt-himting scenes in repoussd and a 
striking coUectiun of gems engrai'ed in the Crahm stylo with Cretan sub¬ 
jects, Severn 1 of them religious.* Two conspicuous examples of this Miiioan- 
iziug tondoncy in religion are given by the famous Great riioddess rintr,* 
found in the region jusi south of the Sliaft-gnivo Circle at Mycenae, and 
t ho ting with Crfiddess and Genii from the Tiryns board,* and—most impor¬ 
tant of iilj since It can only bo an implement of cult—by the famous 

* (111 fhciholosiPTiilKsct Whct. &'^r(.3xv,pp. rffjtl,.anil RT., App. tV, (>p. 14&ff. 

t JJiX. 1 « !« 3 - 4 : T'”' aivluiKttiic of it.c 

TholiH loHifi is II puTfly tmUnjiinfi divifIniiiTiciit, Tlw Rijyal TottiK nf LM I diif-t 
lhi^t((b afipri'fiijial (w « rIrtiiTKn, Jwil 4 rmsHeutiu peunj-ptnii, uml pralmbly ji Jwi-vtiuit 
jxKafra; timllar buml %tiuU roimiihc'tBsiCTiiePl ufoichlMJiJwin ibi: iJUfirnlPi- 

» f jgoii), mt. fl., 3^vMKiv, qii 4 for Cttian pi«Tt aind 16 . 
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lirnt^tont: rhyton in the iliapc of an animal’^ Iiead. from under the 
adyttxn of the Apollo temple at DtlphL* 

In all probability the came of these changes is to be found in the influx 
of a considetable ninnbcr of inunigrauts from Crete, more numerous than 
those wtiDse ufrivid we have assumed in the cotrese of the Stiait-gnve 
period and, in view of the teligiom changes, probably including women. 
Tlie destrtetion by whatever agency of a number of Cretan to^vns at about 
tills date probably accounts for the influx; if tlicy were attacked and de- 
stnjyerl by Knossos. the welcome which the refugees appear to have 
received on the utaioiand is accounted for.* Mycenae with an ambitiom 
trade iJoLcj' might well fear Ktiossos as a rival aiid be glad to admit her 
cnenues, especially if they did not come empty-handctl The inunjgrants 
might well do more than give a Cretan colouring to the surface of mainland 
life: they may ewu have given an itdded impulse to she expansive policy 
wliich ill tlw tiftcenth ceiiturj' carried Mycenaean wares ever farther afield. 
Tliey may have participated in the settlements at lolkos and Peparethos, 
convenient ports of call on the route to Troy; they may even have boeji 
already concerned iu the LH [ settlement at Miletus, in the style of whose 
potlerj' a strong ,Min 0 an tinge h said to be discernible. The oecuiTciice of 
LH 1 ware (oontemporary with that of Kakovatos) in Egj^pl lias already 
been noted; LII 11 pottery' occurs iu tucreasvd rpautityJ One TH II 
vase lijis been found at Ugarit, another at Tdl Duweir (I.achisli)/ 
forerunneis of the LH HI wore which occurs in some (juanfity along tlu- 
Syrian and Pah^stiniari coasts and in great abundance in Egypt, on the 
sites of Iell-eLAmama and Gurob. The presence of l.H 11 ware in Troy 
lias already been noticed; it has occurred at Mylasa and in Hhodeg, In 
tJic Li.st case the <juantity is small, suggesting that the vases had been 
brought from home by the first generatiun of Achaiau settlers. Cretan ware 
on the other hand, is vc-iy scarce abroad in this period ; there is no Late 
Minoan at Ugarit, an alleged sherd from Gezer is probably LH.* and 

’ FiniiUn dr DelpKn^ *;/*. irf .V/. ii, p; fig, 

! An alunwlivc Ckpkiuilicii bas b««M pul furwonl by l^drtwtnjy, lu® 

W'- 4rS ff-f- Attntdiitit to his faF-rmK;lii!ig hyimibesis, ibe floith omwI of Crete wns [ukl’wasu 
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KeWii uf iiiwbfMfniiogs iue Cnrtiir Mttlen in north Ayin, premiritably Ijaviiic in 

fliintJ ll» Ituunmaf IhiBSbmiire whose burls] vnuJti huve been lurutvonAl Mliove. Moutfoticl 
drew ^]i1 be os ubriws n fHoge and n ncaiei one. Jir. Muniiatos's livpothcsiji i» btutd 
on hM dtseo^'r)- at AmniMU of n gnwi ^{uiuitity u| |iuinire-sroiie Hjipirehtly der»HtHl bv u 
wave o( nnuftHl heiehl m a f>intling near ihe sea. Since tin [Mihlientiun of (lie 
Anti^iy Dr. ^forioatoi hfil fotinil mines of MLlaimsiau m Malin ncau ilw north cooat (tnnr 
nul« eaetiianl; bur the reiiet am! loial effect of ihc phenanjenuii it muil U left lu funhor 
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» Wart and A7w. xxxn 
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the Ejjj'ptkin examples nunibcr two at It would be rash, liou'iever, 

to assume that Cmtan trade was in retreat, for the export of Mlnoan pottery 
h never voluuiinous. C rere bad other wares doubtJess moreesterMned^ tiieoil 
for >vhnse prodnciion Knossos ecjujpped and tile fmelv wrought metal 
vases which her env'oys bring as tnbute to the PJtaraolLs.* Koiie the kss 
the *AIinos" who in liie Intts^r half of the iifieenth ccjiiury to have 

niJtfd all Crete doubllE^ss kept a |eaIoit^ and watdiful eye on hk formidable 
neighbour: po^ibly it was agnhtst the fleet of Mycenae that he found it 
necessary ^if diiire is any troih in the Cretan Tradition t^^co^dt^d by 
dotns)^ to man hk own with blandm fmm the Acgaaan. The fifteenth 
cejitniy k at any rate thtr latest period tn which a monarch of Crete can 
have polioed the seas in the manner ascribed to him b)^ Tlmcydides,* 

Tile extended rmjgc of tlie second phase of M.ycenaeaij culture has 
already been noted, Vapheio wo^ apparently the site of ilie mynl cematciy 
of Amy klai in t he lironze Age, and marks its spread in to tlie interior. Kakc- 
vatos^ situated: on I he Triphyliau coast opposite the end of a pass k^ading 
inland, W5i$ a port on the amber route, if we may judge by tlie i|uauiity of 
amber wMcJi was rroDvmd fromi the tombs^ plundered though they wenu 
tl may also have lx>en th;it thirrl Pylos of which a trace lingered in Greek 
tradition.^ the name tkdng appropriate to any town whidi commanded tiie 
access to a pass. From the date of its excavation in 1907 it was a favourt.'d 
candidate lor tin; t 6 k of Nestor's capital until the explorations of Pro- 
fcBSors Koumuntatk and Blegen brovight to light one witli a stronger ebim 
y^t in tht immediate neighbourhood of the classical Pylos. Already in 
1919 Koumiiuiotis had exta^'uted at Tragana about 2 kilometers north of 
Korypliasion, the citadel of the cla^cil Pylos, a tholos tomb which 
yielded pottery resembiing that ot Kakovatos. Hie sites of several otlior 
tho!oi have hvx^n ideJitified within a short radius, principally in the region 
northeast of the Osmomga lagoon. Only one, slightly kftlier afidd at 
Kato Engiiaiiofi, liad been excavated^ It w^as one of a group of three, 
certainly the tombs of the dynasty which reigticd in tJar i±l Ant^ 

Frigliaaos,^ and it had ilesttoyod willi remarkable thoroughness in 
ajuliqnity, So far no account of the potTery% ail reduced to fragments^ lias 
Imscu publislied,' but the Traganu tholos bears lo a settkmeni a_s 

early as that at Ivakovatos, and the number of imexcavated tholoi to its 
long life and prasperity, 

^ Smrli w thfs luittxtitukiihic ('rrintif on iJw irjJii <3^ rhf nmH SmiuLit juid Licruimrfi, 
whinver the EtcimeLjnLl of liw Krfdii m siihcf fitiCJOtt. S« iTiill ia w .^exJy-ru- 

^1^ pfrfjrrn^d fo Sir Afihur K-iffnir. pjr, 37^1^1, pi. iii, 3iid lig. J. 

* IIciOflL57i, * Tltuc^L+. 

*■ Slnilwk ^0 = .\iiiToph. Km£k^i^ aniJ sch^iikuj m\ Tor. 

* Jtiuit ^ ri, J381. VVIlli the pakte we me iwt uc |HT^iit conceniedit unu oriJy 

ihr uppernjmr umliun hs^ been It iXTigffced hi U i:onflA^lTanf*i tniiier than 

lUiOj jKEvJldy hi^^nveijibly klei; ibe fust o| iaicrjtied talkti triulMr* to iu impoitiLtice 
and iu cuihun;- in Til t|L After in liwoiiL'iion the me nci^cr r^^xcapneti 
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Dorian {Malthi), soirie wtiy inland^ but earily accessible from the coast 
at the moil til of tlte KyparisseJs, nndv^-ay between Koryphasion and Kako- 
vteided u fair nnmht^f of LH I and IT slicrds* though tts own MH 
culture pcRsbitt^d urimodifieii® 

Wtiatrver the rcialioap^ between Mycenae and Knossos, the r6k i>( the 
latti;r soon camr to an end. AlxnU 1400 or niUiLT earlier the Cretan crly 
iA ^4S totally destroyed by a catastfophr from which there was to be no real 
recovery. Its Tin tune has hettix disputeil and i.'aiinot he pnedtivcly deter- 
rnined- -Some indirprt't it as ttie result of sui eartluiuaku on an imprcced- 
iTjit<'d scale, others as the work oj invaders wlio sacked the city after an 
attack by sea in whfeb the llt^ct of Minos succumbed. In favour of the 
view b the fact that no forci^u occupation ensutMl; on the other side is the 
fact that tfic city was destroyed by fire and that there w as no nccupcration 
such os followed on the earthquake of 1570, winch suggests that the fleet 
also bad |>fmshcd. U is true tfiat fire might break out as the result of ao 
earthquake, hut the bnUimcc of probability is in favour of amiihilation by 
liumitn foes. In the atTSiuire ol subsu^puint foreign occupation there is no 
evidtLnj::^ to detenmne the identity of the aggressor. Ttie ri^^ing powder in 
the Pdoponnesc is not i xempf from suspicion, hut the fact that in the 
immtrdiiitely succeeding period Myesenae and her cintpost Tiryns were 
tieiiviJy fortified suggests that slie was exposed to the same danger and 
that the de^tnicticm of Kno3fSOii w'as the iirxploit of the Sca-miders 
of wbouse activiiies at a later date more will be heard. 

A marked change in mateiiHl culture affecting tlie whole of the Greek 
mainland is observable in the tourtcenth century, and probably some of its 
Icaturcs arc a direct result of ihc fall of Knossos. It is possible, however, 
that otliens precede it; the sequence depends on the date to be assigned to 
tlu! me of the new ccraimc s-tyk generally known as LH III (=I'Lmjmark's 
Jlye. Ill A, n, and c). An early stage of the labiic is niarkerl by the Tcll- 
el-Amarna dcpo.^iL^4^ wdiicli can be datctl to the second qitartiT of the 
fotirti>enth century', Various scholars bive thought that tbr period of 
iwenty-fivt Vi.a^ is insufficient for the drvelojTOeni of tlie Arimma stylr 
from tlmt of t'^T^’icIently earlier LH If I vases, e.g. thijsr in the rorher of the 
styled of taly^ ond oiliirTs Found in Syria and PiUestine. None of these 
adiuJt> of absolute dating by direct evidence, but LLl II! warn from a 
stratified site, lietb Shan, wbf>!?e titm-ta could be plausibly though con- 
jecinitilly related to dated events in other lands ^vas assigned by Albright 
to 1430, a date reckoned by others as 1425/ By how miidi the date pir- 
redes that of the fall ol Knossos It br itnpofssiblc to say. 

In LH III the reaction agaMst Ibt- Minoanizing tendencies of LH II U 
marked; only m a few highly specialized arts, of which the most iioiabir 
tSr thi! fjviico-painting of thr palac^^, docs tlie Minoan Tradition survive 
atiRost intact. Engmved gems become rater; divine beings and cult $cenes 

* Thr Surdith MfsanU jj|i, 306 nm! 315. ^ p. ill. 
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am? EeUltiTn if tver rcpresoitixl.^ From ceramic decoration all foreign 
I'lementj; vi'crc rapidly flliminated or convcntionallijed beyond rccogmtion. 
Itj LH I and II tK« decoiation of vases conjsbted mainly of floral and tnaiinc 
motives, often, it is true, strongly coiiveittionalLierl but always immistak* 
able, generally on a large scale and often covering I he whole body of the 
va5t:.= In LI I III this type dtsigii was soon supe n&edtfl by a system 
luainly linear which made great 1130 of piirallcl lines and bands and of 
spirals drawn free-hand. The few marine and floral motives which persist 
(a generalized flower, octopus, and triton shell, to nian? ilu- most promi¬ 
nent) ate far mure strongly conventionalized than befoiv, and often by no 
means recognizable at a ghutco.* The Icvjgatlon of the oSay, Iiowbvtt, and 
the use of the old lustrous glaze paint, red or black accordine 10 the firing, 
go on as before, except that both clay and glaze rather improve in quality. 
Tile discovery of kilns at Tlmbes and Berbali near ^lycenae, and of a 
poller's shfip'ai Zygouries shows that the nidiistiy' wasnatii-e and practi^d 
over a laige ajva. A new feature is the very large use made of ineclianicttl 
means in executit^ a design. The pafallcl tines and liands a'liich form so 
large a part of the decotalion wm produatl by putting the vase on tlw 
wheel and holding a loaded pamt-tirush or group ol brnsite* agt1in.1t It 
W'hile tlu? wheel was rotated rapidly. This isaimosi moss produelion and 
restiftes to a great demand for the pottery^ much rif which was exported. 
It spreads all over t iceccc, over Thessaly in a thin hut ttidespnead stmt um, 
farther south and especially in the PcToponueiie with great density and on 
(hkk-sown sties. 

In the fourteenth century Ube outward appearance of the great fortress 
of Myrtnae underwent a tr^formation.-* The huge encircling w-all was 
built, iind on tfic west Side, instead of foUowiog its natural line above the 
slope in which the Shaft^ves lie, it was carried right round tliat long- 
disused cemetery : tlif slope was IcvcUtid up and the filling secured by a 
great retaining wall. A rine-wall of slabs wa.<i erectod round the graves on 
the new level, and within it the stebi, which had been brought up Irom 
their original positions, were TC-ereded. presumably almve the apjiropriate 
graves, a clrar indicaiion that the aiidt nt dynasty was still hdd in honour 
and their grasa^s perhaps regarded as a soura of suixjnatiiral protection. 
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Tlve Lion Gate was built ^ in bnr witli a ramp which fcs^rmed the beriming 
of a IfiTjg wiiitliiig approach lo the palace and especially to the new^ mega- 
ron. Tlib appvoucb prolxibly followed for the most port the route t<i the 
ptilaoe which must ha\'t: -r^ichicd in LH I and H, bui its course cannot bo 
traci:<) tEiTDughoiit. T\m form of ihj= earlier palace ts unknown; but it is 
certain that the Lli HI megaton was an addition to the original pLin,^ 
There was w room for it w'heni it stood uiitQ the fortificatjori wall liad 
tx'en carried along the brow of the precipice some way below and the 
intervening space filled up. Part of the megaton rested on the artificial 
platfomi thus lomied, which lias not stood the test ol time. At $orzie ilate 
which cannot lie fii^ed it disappean^d down the slope, and a great part of 
the megarou and lialf tlie ceiiti^ hearth went with it. Though it wa,s thus 
squeezed on to a gite uot adequate for it^ there can be no doubt that the 
rniTgatoa was the chief ofhdal ai^artmcnt of the palace. The winding ascent 
w’iiidh btgan vvith tJie rotup above the Shuit-graves h traceable at itb. 
topmost level. Just outside the puJacc St culminates in a stately staircase 
which gave acce^ ftr^t to an audience civainber and by way of it to t he 
courtjTird and megamn* For tu^ikuts there was more direct access, but 
oil foreign visuoTB wonld be introduced by the route dt^scribed. There is 
nothing to show wbetlier tiie varUer palace had a megaron or not: if I here 
was one, it must obviously have been on anoilitT part ol the site- Nor U it, 
strictly speaking* known w-hether or not there was an earlier lordfication 
wall It is, however, inherently improb^iblc tliat so wrcalthy a citv wonld 
be ltdt unprotected^ and the already cited example ol the MIX fortillcation 
wall at Slalthi mode it virtually certain that tJic Mycetiae of ilw Shafts 
gmves^ w^as not well equipped even before the liritish excavations of 
<9^19 ravelled what can h.trclly be anything but a mlk of the actual wal!.* 
[ he emlTracird canivot of coui^* be determined* but must have ficen 
relatively sni ^l l 

The spectacular quality of tile fortificatious of Alyecnae and of the con¬ 
temporary" and closely similar walls of Timrs ts puzzling. Hit- strength of 
die deirnct^ .■flcrms out of oil proportion to any attack that could be made 
<m Them with the means avaSlnble at that date- Ewn in the Near Ea^t, 
where the art of war had been highly devetoped, there is no ertdence for 
the use of siege-engines before- the second rise of Assyria to powder in the 
nintli cencury^ and it is inconceivable that they should liave beeti used in 
Gntece. Yei not only are the fortifiicatiDns of bntli Mycenae and Tiryiis 
masave beyond any apparent m^ed. but those of Tiryns were twice elabo¬ 
rated and further strengilicm?d hi tlie course of at most little more 

* Uainktid ntchitcctiirc was (nufmanilly nn\i pi^tmiii4ejn.tii^ mBtietvttd dui (jf Cret^- 
\;fctht Ai The is Ti> iJmi liuEntaiHl aful aliai uf it |i re ricte, iiJth a pahw lh In 

lu conditicMi w* am icL- llim oi Uycisme tn have ham in ihe rnml lJ^c flelifliiic 

pcnixl u iLCLdibikjitik witlinLit 31 tbciroiijih $cWitiiig in ibe pdodplca urCrstaiLuiduiFftarc; 
dik is mm Uk^Jy to Wc beta. in iU II, Sn BSJ^ siicw* pp- 
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than a ctintury, posiiibi)' less. Piiobfibly tliu downfall of Kiiossos madn- alJ. 
cities and forticsses within striking ilistana* of the sea uneasy. I! Minus 
Jiad indeed policed the Aegaeaii, and if it was indetid Mycenae who broke 
down Crete's control of the sea, she knew 1 letter than anyone else the risk 
nin by an unfortiAod city; if .some other powrr leaa n^ponrible, then 
Itlvcojiae iiad reason to dread that power in her turn. At any rate. It can- 
not have bwn any ima|^iary peril which inspired tliis feverish defence 
activity,* and it U dear that what was feared was attack by sea. Mycenae 
was evidently an adminUttative centre, for made roads capable of taking 
whecJ<.>4l traflic radiate from Hik Lion Gale.* Tlie culverts, the supporting 
walls, and the bridges which mark their aourse are built in exaci ty tlie 
same style lis tlie fortification wall, and that is tiiconly tnaterud for daliiig 
them; but in tlie absence of nuy conlUctiug evidence it If sufficient, It was 
not the policy of archaic or vlassical Greece to make rmds on a lai^e 
and so pTovicic easy military communications; that was ihe last thing 
which the small iiidepentieiit states of Greece wanttfl Tlit-ir safety lay 
ill as higti a degree uf inaccessibility as wtis comi>atibIv with meeting tlie 
needs of everyday life; anil much more intercoimse was curried on by sea. 
than would liavc been possible for a land with a Iiks extensive and in- 


dentt’d coostlicie. 

U we exanunv tin- indic ations of tlirection given hy riic surviving traces 
of the Myuniucau roaiis, we can ajiicludir witli rL-asonabk certainty that 
Iliey ran as follovrs. Out went soutii towards tlJ^^ Gulf ot .Argos,crossing the 
stream Ghavtb by a bridge about hall .i kilometer below Mycenae r there we 
lose sight of it, but it probably forktil. one branch n^ng by way of tlie 
Alvcenaean settlement on the site of thn later Ifvraion to tlie important 
fortress of Midea and so on to Asitit, and tlie other atirl (notv important 
straight to 'riryiis and so to NaupJia, Mycenae's only serious hiirbcnir. At 
A.rine, however, there is at least fahly well-slidtered aiidiorage, and 
hostile troops could be landed theru at the seaward end of ati easy roiile lo 
the plain of Argos, if the place wcrii left raiwatched. It is therefore not 
sutprisitig to ftiitl that Asinc is a vreil-fortified rite and that the ruafl (rpm 
it tu 3Tyceua<! was protected by the fortress of Miili'iu- f’lnaliy, there was 
agood look-out station commanding the Gulf on the Larissa,* an extremely 

* Wt iiwy comiwre ibe mpiiJ Hit fciiifr-^iibn in iht lirtt liitif of 
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abrupt htfight above tbi^ classic^ aud modcni Argos now crowned by the- 
filing of a FTankbUi castle. Thus Myceuac^s security agidusi attack by sea 
wai guaraute^i To the nonlv the roads kd by Uiree imin passes to tlie 
Golf of D^rinth. passing apjiarontly by Teriea, Cleonac, and On 

the opposite didc of ihe Corintliian Gulf tcubours on the B^^cotian coast 
are thcstarting-|xiuitsof mniis which kad.ont of ii\cm by way of 
lo Tbebo^. * At home then Mycenae app-iurs in a new rule as a militsiiy anti 
adniiiiisirativc centre with a system of commimLs:;viion^ whidi implies 
some kind of supremacy at any rate pver the PclopOfUttesc and clovr 
n^ibtions with Boeotia. 

The other new fixture of note is her coioniEtng activity in the Aegaean 
ami the east Meditemiiean and ih^ simuitaiieoiLs development of trade 
witJi Italy and Siedy.* That the procesa bt^gan before liie fall of Knossos 
is proved by the discovery^ in the neighbourhood of Myscis of a MinCKui 
(LM f-ll) sirttliinnmt on wliich is superimpised a third in which tlie pottery 
b IL^ LH 11 warr had already readied Egypt* appaniiuly by way 
rtf Syria and Pokstioe Siniiliirly, nxcejit in. tlie case of Miletus* we 
cannot at iht moment iletennine tin; preebe stage at wiiJth LH 
^k^ttlements were founded on tlie Ionian coast fuid the tidglibouring 
islands. Sited had bem or WTre now chosen whidi became important 
at a kter date as those of Holifimic cities—-Miletus, Colophon^ Cos^ 
and some yet und&tcmiined place on Sarnos, Tliere is ooci however* 
wliich ttfcc Greeks failed to keep or regain. In 1^38 the Swedbh excavators 
louudat MyJasa a s*;tilcmcni ol LH III date with a strut urn contauilng 
LH 11 sherds underneath it^ but no trace of Hellenic occupation above. 
Our information (turn the other slUs k meagre, fragmentary, and tantaJbs- 
ing ill the Itighest derive. At Miktns tfie LH Hi muoiiis v.^*rc abundant^ 
suggesting a prospcrtnLS tomnwiiity of soinr duration; they were succctnled 
by pfolc^Ckwm^mjj: and Geometric sherds in no great i|iuuitity, hut 
suffidt^nl to imliciitc; conrinuous Greek occupation.^ a fre^i pet^ 

picxity is added to Uie entr>^ in the Trojiin Catalogue, where Miletus 
figures 05 nseat of Knptt In thedty of Cos proto-Geotnetric 
and rit'ometric gra^ves have been found sunk in the upper levels of ;i seitk* 
ment which also cgntaiitt^d abundant LH 111 ware and was of some con- 
ddeiabk dnration: the lower hvah are as yet unexplored-*^ On Samos 
LH III graves tiave been found, and in the ucighboiu-hood of the Great 

i xjtvi^ op, 

^ W4Lc« jjid Jfh'p, xxxii, J). n. 5, 

j X, ^ a. tlcrc 33 a pfjraibtt; puim ful dcpaitEirc fat Sc^ujuiTer'i 

Ilf 

* Wndim, tvit Jm Vhn /rtlfreuiiujHi/rn fur At£k 4 rjl<^iii^ pL xxs\ 

* ThcCvily in lltifttx'rb in wlttrre ihryArtfiituiicTAEnl 

4 JLiuii^ llj^r aiUb nf Priinj, beJl iJicifc ia lli> iif Milfetm, It h prrtiii^i|j|e, ttt vit"W til 

tlir licigfibfiLjriuxiii uf IIyI fcr hiLuni rh^ ^pcchiUtM^n liiAt ni wm}c duttf aftci iim di^iOfipciir- 
mujT ui ttiff JJi uokmuiu ihett- ililcnia fidl l'y( u time umlcf Cdiutl ijamjiuaioit. 

* Jits, (mv {vmh t* los- 
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Altar oi the subsequent Heniiun 'prehistoric' buildings and a straitwq of 
T I f III sherds, succeeded by proto-Gcometric and tieometric.’ Konc of 
tlie m Ill or prot<»-Giioinetric pottcrj,' has been publishtid; all that is so 
far knotvn of the latter u'arb oq the east side of tlie Aegaean comes troni 
Assorlik near Halikarnassos, a settlement wliir.li has no pretdous history 
and does not survive into tlie Geometric age.* Pos^bly its inhabitants 
sought greater security on Cos. Finally, lUc American excavations on 
tile site of Colnplian in jyu.: revealed a ilyccnaeiui tbolos tomb and a 
Geometric cremation cemetery unfortunately in thecourioof tlic Gteco- 
TurfcUh vror they were broken off and tlie museum niatcriuJ was lost. The 
(jtjestiop therefore remains open ivLetbcr in this cose there was a. total 
withdrawal of the Gteeks followed by re-entry at an unknown date in 
tlie Geometric age. 

The apparent cominuous occupation of sei'eral sites raLscst the question 
«if the KTiaiB 'Ituvias, the Ionian migrotion dared by the Greeks as 140 years 
after the fall of Troy, i-e., according to the Trojan era of Eratosthenes, 
in 1014/1043, Was there in fact a brief withdrawal at tJic end of the Bronze 
Age, followed; by a return at first dow and on a small scale? In view of 
the Carian occupation of Mylasa this seems probable enough. The Drst 
step to an aiLswer will he taken when tin* proto-Geometric sbeurds from thn 
Tclevant sites arc studiitl and pnblishi.'d and it can said whether or no 
they can be directly oflihatt.Hl to the preceding LH 111 ware: so far there 
has been no mention of a siib-.Myceiiacan phase. 

Eastwards, as lias been said, coioiims were pkmied In K hades and 
Cyprus, ona scale sufitdent in the first case to supersede and in the second 
to dominate the native cultmu, and also ai Cgarit (Ua* Sliomm), where 
the Mveenaeon element foiracd. a quarter of its own in the SyTiaji city. At 
some point in this period Cyprus appears for die first time in recordiid 
history; the TiUI-el-Amama tablets indude eight letters from the king of 
Cyprus to the Fharaoh,'' pn^bly Amenhotep 111 , more probably bis suc¬ 
cessor v\khejiaton, the beietLc king. It is the only period in ancient history 
known 10 us in wrhich Cyprus was united under a single ruler; posslbTy 
the poet of the Odyssty drew on a Greek IradiUiin of it when he sent 
Odysseus to ;t king of Cypnis with a Greek name ami piiEront-mic.* On 
one occasion* tlie king of Cyiirus complains of attacks bj' the Lukki, who 


« A.i., J1J33, p. Jjl AA.. iftjs, p. jSai AM. Iviitp, 
^ JllA, viii, pjn. £4 II. 


* AJA„ OBJ. p, ftj. . 

* ix. if wfl ncwpt rheidcirtiflcuijoiitifAlsoiw wiiht:y|flnwwhi«vAptit»»priii 3 ]oulye!crtJua; 
iix SeinicliianwyT, fttiv, xvii ipfiij, pp. sjo fl. 1 lie klUfiS in '^uesliwi •re 33-40, lyiudumn. 

* ihf Mlimiy rcfcKuet KjCvpna in ib® /frarffvJjfr-iJciaunintfiniitiplleitiiirt thdl 
Kniyrmf naa wJr ting w IdtlretJ Iriuixt alL Aiteuijrti to prove lliAt *mie tif tlw jinper nomei 
cited l»v tile at .tiusiA (ktlei Jtj i« Otwlt have iint met with laeptaroifc With the 
rKcepUnn of the kit. wbkb may tte Seinltie, the)? i« jjipweailv uehlict nni Semiiiu 
ptnunuiLdy their Ibite iudigounus. Sue KtmJuoh. 0-.4»iivnrt 7:t/rf«,i, pp. agt ff,; ii, pi’’ twU If. 

* Lftlcr^ 
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axe uiiivt^rsally idcutUiFd wiiJj the pi<<ipJe called Lukiot by the Greeka; 
these were held in aiiti 9 iiity to have emigrated lo Anatolia from Crete.' 
The fall of Knossos may have been the occasion of their guing, in which 
they may liave felt that they liad scores to settle with ihe representa¬ 
tives of M3fcpnae. We have at ah events an example of the kind of attack 
against which Mycenae and Tiryns were foriffiedL 

In Egj’pl LH ITT pottery in some quantity occurs at TcU-tJ-Ainama, 
bdtjg thus datable ivithin narrow though by no means agreed limits to 
the reign of the fieretic king; at Gurob there appears to have been a 
small settlement, perhaps combined with otJier foreign elemuats. LH III 
wore was abundant at Phykitopi m Mdos. and the contemporaneous 
bnildiiig ol a megaron sufigesh: that a colony was planted thert, )n Troy 
VI till the dare fc, ol Its destroctiou the same pottery was frequent. 

Tliough the question has not yet been put to the test o! excavation, it is 
reasonably certain that at some date the Myomaeons had a settlement in 
the Patnphyliati plain. Wlietlu-T it represented the expansive mox'eiiijEnt 
wlikh earned tliem to Rhodes ujid Cyprus or a later, less tciuinphajit wave 
of emigration whidi left a short-lived settlement in Tareus can only 
decided by tire sixufe; what is certain is that die Greek of the Pamphylian 
inscriptions, barbarous as it is. is yet sufEcienily closely related to the 
dialects sfioken in the Jiistoric period in Arciulia and Cyprus to be reckoned 
as a third member ot the greiup,* a fact whose ttnplica^ns must be further 
discussed Ijctoiv. Aspendos, in tliosc days doubUess accessible to sea-gomg 
sliips via the Eiimntdon as was Tarsus via the Cydnus, would offer a 
sujtabk she fof coloaizatkiii at ^itliirr date- 

The empire cif Mycenae, if wc may so call it, was shortlived. In the 
thirte^ih centurj- iJu- quantity of porte d’ esported drops shorplv. Veiv 
III tie mdeed goes to Egypt and Egyjitian objects cease, or all but cease to 
U- found in Greece. The fact ihat thr fortification wails ol l irvns wiuu 
t^i» cfoliotuted and wi-rt complete by a date probably about the middle 
of the thirtrenih cimtury suggests that the place was threatened from the 
first. At the same rlati- Mycenae apparently louiid herself menaced bv a 
fredi datiger. this time from the land and from the north. Hitherto she had 
taken no measures to guanl her w ater-supply. The main needs of the dty 
must sUways haw been me: by the water of Perecia and similar sprines fo 
the neighbouruig alopcs, where iliey arc fairJv freijuent. 11 appears certain 
that these supplies were collecred. brought to a jwint as close as possible 
to the wall, and thence foicfied by way of the Morth Gate, a feature of the 


^ Ucidd, tlL VS- 

A* bo^iieHe. 


m« Wa^^lPHt JlUke bKlfpOr^nvit W.Hird»«l 1 dlJt hrre, *i b nn.l 
glarf*, ihf llomm irttiild an tilt-, dl^^v ocaillio] I>V tfie IWriiaeniirK-» 

^ II> fecatiJ Ihr nagiiiiil 4, wheiT^ 

ini <iuUicii:e liai €xnmn fjmttur* to .^na^oJVrTirink t.i.r ™ 
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fourteenth-century fortification wall doubtless designed as a water gate, 
and strengthened by a flanking towen In the thirteenth century thi.t; 
protection was felt to be tni»uflicient; at the nouth-cast angle oj the fortifi¬ 
cation wall a great bastion was built and witlfin it a staircase was sunk 
leading ultimately to a dstem far unckiground and widl oiit^de the wall 
which tnust Iwive received Ihc water of Perstki-* Centuries later it was ^till 
a source of supply; hence it was that Fausanias bdieved liinisclf to have 
seen the spring itself among the mins of Myoenat. For the greater jiart of 
its course (which ^tettds in dJ to soaie 40 yards) Liic staircie^ is vomited 
precisely after the fashion of tJie Tiryns gallery: thb and the fact that tlie 
bastion is a manifest addition to the original fortificatiori w'di fix the date 
witli certainty- At the sainie date great efforts were made at Thyns to 
secure as w'ell as might be her completely exposed warer-snpply,^ 

Tlic bastion of ilycenae served a further purpose, viz. tliat of covering 
tilt road wiiich mus thix>iiglj the pais to Bei bati* \i^hich we Lave seen to be 
an impoiirml Hi III oommanity, and turns north to reach the Corintiiian 
Gulf by way of Tcnea, Hi is road iiad been £aic ennugli while Myoctiae wits 
mistress of the Pckiponticsc. 

Though there b m cuhuiai break within the limits of f 111, certain 
novelties appcikT which will be Mly dbcussed in the appropriate piace^K 
but must lie briefly eiiutneratvd here- Fist cotties the slashing sward 
which wholly aupersedca the nipier, and i^econdly the fibtdii. In neither 
case can tlic first appcamnce be dated^ save to the extent that iKdli ate 
absent Irom the vvell-fiunidied tliokis tomb at Dcndn** which coniauis 
several mpkrs; it falls withm the fust half of the fourteentlt century, 
probably almost at the beginning. Ac Ugarit the production of tiie 
new type ol sword goes liack to 1300, possibly iarther. For the fibula there 

nothing more precise than its absence from lIil" Deiidra iliolos,^ imr U- 
there any evidence that it appeared amultanootisly with the siafdiing 
sword or from the quarter ; it is in fact nega tried by somi^ mrcliajeohj- 
gists as an invention of thuAchaians. Olherdiangcs in dress and equipment 
ajXi known 10 us tjolcly fmm their representation iu art, and for this vvx arc 
indebted almost wholly to a diange in the style of vasi'-pamtiog, wlucli 
itself betokens a certain chaiige in onthKik- In LH 1 and II niainlunil vase- 
painting followed almost without iiir>dificatiofi the -Miiioon convcnitiun of 
admitting no reproseritatiousof living crcatitreji other than marine^ making 

* Karup Jl//L Miviii PP- ^=3 |ih- xn nraS uni: VvLm. ii. 16^ ft, wwl Frtier ad Wjc.j 

in dw QiJiinirffmiiiy (snL p. t6t) •tajonlj-wEsr at tbi JiM ^ k mi ttror ftit 'iiftrUinmn", 

Knia iimkiH ihr comniEnt tfial i|k coJUiitTnii of ttir waiter fn k* flccp-^nnk nist^n 

iritesiM \t (uid cwTird ^ 1^*4 A cwnpkL^ igiuurnuee uf a HJcac^c with whkb 

tbs Cfeiajin yf Ktujfiaw upptor to l»i'c betn fnmiluir kwjw centuries-ctidicr. Sw j/ Af, si, 
pff. 46 &^j ami itml lii, it. 

- TirvBJt, Hii iiJiti 66^7. 

* intcrprrTiLtifin nf a of golrlMiiJaii£«hprof bccnitt hwn lltdinlKt tomh 2 

{Rovul {lazti uf fibkike of ti tulKAfycnuimn lyjic U on cm^- nfid haj aat 

(oEusd acceptance. 
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only ^ rare exception in favour of birisJ Irii the first half of LH III vase 
decoration becomes* has been said- almost wholly linear. At a date 
about tilt tniddlc of the thirteenth cenrurj' or rather later a new style 
appears which portrays both animitls and lintnan beings and has in its 
mast ambitious examples a mommtitntal quality which suggests a model 
in Iresco-painttng.^ To this group belong ihe Warrior and a number 
of invaluabk fragments from Mycenae ^ well as a few shcnls from Tiiyns. 
including the famous fragment wiUi chariot and \^arri(»rs.* Thb last, 
though later tliun the Warrior vase* falls yviihm the iimiis of ilje Myce¬ 
naean age. On none of these monuments does either form nS bodj^-shicld 
occur; each warrior has a small shield, gf^netally fonncL The types of 
helmet artf new; one (tliat on Hi ej obverse of tbv Warripr vase) may have 
been designed to give better protection against the slashing sword. Some 
features* the frmge on some of the warriors" tunics And the crov^ctmjp 
o[ a §pear on the W^irritu: vase* suggest Oriental influence: the round 
shield eertaMy readied Greece from farthc^r rast. 

FinflJlVp and appradably later, tlie baUiroom at Tityn^, a carofnliy 
planned adjunct oi the Second Palace, went out of use before the «nd of 
the Brorw Age, Tlus is proved by the fact that the ftmall court adjoitung 
it through which the waste waiter wsts conducted by an oi>eii conduit co 
join a main drain was filled up by an accimnilatiDti of nihbish conceiting 
tnEiinly of brnkim potteiy^ whidt blocked the e^tpe of the water * To 
SchlicmanUp who exca^wed both court and bathroom* the place secme.d 
to have be^i used as a rubbish dump; but as he unfortunately did not 
make an inventory of the jKJttery found, there is no due to the length oi 
lime involved. Gnly tw^o objects arc specifically nieniLomfi by K. Muller— 
the fragments of the Bull-leapor fresco, presumably discarded some time 
before the eml of the palace regime, and the sherd of the chariot and 
waniors which tiiough lale still belongs dcfinitfly it> Lli III, As .MOiler 
pomts out, the at^mdunmeut of the batiutjum indi^tes a stage y| culture 
lower titan lliat of the period in whicli Uie i>econd Pahux* and the fortifica¬ 
tions were built and ekburated. The time is too sJiort for stidi a change 
by inrru prooess of degenemtioWp anti there b nt> evidence of any general 
disaster. So far as we cmi tell* the chatige is confifK-d to the pakcc: and b 
such as might be brougiit aliuiit by a change of dynasty. ft b perhaps not 

t fig, 137. 

^ Hih »ijiifbv Fiirtinitiik, wH& n> llte hv.t tbit %uzh E^iiuiiiv eu we bavE of 
T-lt III ft«iai-$Kiijilia^ - 4 T 4 iJiia tlie MiriilaTi E^rniv^ntioEi, uf whiefi, a.i |lc hcilds, tbe 
titi tnce. Thh iru* cif l|w Winwr but aJ^rdfr gKr ev^ciicc <if cmtucr. IIm 

duLriM. Sutie, ttiiii lETuoiii tire ■iilijrvi:« cwifurMi Ix'lfi atU; cumptin! ESA^ 'xxv, ph. u,vi 
orpii *KVii with Hf^biuwajik, Frttft dn Atipirmr, fi. 24* 6^ 14. rfimpwnr d4fj the treAituE^!: of 
m iKtise'fi mniit in l\ uiid L.+ pJ. wJij 42^ a;* with ifiiU Tirym^ il, jJ. liv, jujii ihr bust 
mud flTTiit of a woTuiiii UD B iherd (p. Eiad L., p\. xlh wj. 4Jd> wiih ihc tidy of the Titj'tiE fiPHio 
I Titynif it, jfL Wii). 

* p* land 1 ^, pb. sU. and jtliiL * F. unit l_, fda, xiomii xl* suhJ ilL 

* SchlhiilaiKiii Tuyrut pi, dv md j;^. 555-4; 

* iii. pp, ; cf. SchlkirEiaiui, Tmai, pp. 
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fanciful to recoil than Tydcus an Immigront from Aetolia into 
ArgoUd* *• and that the realm of Diomedt; as given iu the CaSaloguc cuts 
ofi tlie lord of Mycenae bom Umt direct acei;s& to tlie sea which Tirytts 
was origimUy fortiftcd to secure. 

Tilts change al Tiryns apparently fall^ very late in LH til, hut mon: 
widespread symptoiiis of pfogr^s^sive d^line can be ohservrd from the 
heginnjjig of ihe tlurtctyith aintury unwarcb. KclutJons with Egypt come 
virtually to an end with the accesdon of II/ The importation of 

Mj^ctnacau ware into Cyprus ceases,^ though its inflaence lives on in a 
local ware produced side by side with others in the gcnuit^e native tradi^ 
tion. In other quarters^ however. Oriental rebcion?5 continiic^ ii w'e accept 
the identification, so cffecrivdy rehabilitated by SchadicrmeVT, of the 
Aiihijava of the Hittile inscripiion^ widi the Achaians. In tUt^se sources 
we have evidence of [airly dose intercourse inaintaltied between Uic tw'o 
powers in the durteeutli W'dl as the fonrtct^ntli ctmlnry: for cTtample, 
an Admiaii prince is recorded as Iming stayed at the i::oiiTt at Boglutckeui 
tfi Icam chariotHilriviug.^ Material ciilture, tno» sbnw.s. i^mc tracer of 
Hittite iulluence in LH HI; the entrance of the Kittiic temple esccaviited 
by thi‘ Turks ai Cliaour Kairsi bear? a stiikiiig rtsemblajicic to the en¬ 
trance of a typical tholos tomb on the mainland of Greece, Legvnd also 
phi>^ (k |xirt. Though wc know the tradition only as post-Homeric, we 
ma5'' remembt^r that Pelops, according to Homer the grandlathcr OT 
Agamemnon, according to a later stor>' the great-grandfather, came to 
Greece from A^-ia Elinor either two or three generatious before the siege 
oi Troy. 

At Tarsus the AchaiiLns to Imve actually efiected a settlement not 
verj' long befurc the htHof the HitUte r. i>oo/ LH Ill ware of a 

late type having been found on the site. Despite its ultralogical 
form, the Greek tradition that Tar^sius was fouiidtfd by Argi\^^ may 
based on this event Tltough apparently ^uccessfiil. the adventure cannot 
be cnmpaicd witlr Hie occupation of Cyprus, \ml must rather be viewTd 
in connexion with the unsuccessful inva^on of Egypt hy the 
AchaianSi and other^^. In any case tlio settlemenr w^s shortli\'ed, vanish¬ 
ing with the Bronze Age; as in ■western Anatolia, the fireek jKUtery next 
seen in tiiese regions is of Geoinetric date, and hizre it is I^te Geometne. 

* ^ nj IT. ’ r. rw/rd, p, * Set J, 1-. Uuuilich atU 

* t. SLkiEUTjrr,/h/' Abh* d B«y<T« -AkaEj, Atw- NM*. 6^ p, 

Tavagrisivaibriel 11 , 

■ AJA- xh (iWfJj nnn 3 ^ (I.* epccully J. h\ bAiutli now vn p- nfis, 2^ 4^- 

111 4 rrntjirk riii< ii. iJii* Miw *xsktc>i fbtu 

the <juiint|ly doiti iiol iuutifv ihe hypolkab of a M^teimean ^r^iknirru anrJ lukR thul h b 
ikiiuxi^teij wiiU cfmitir* iiS bc^vdii^ cQndiu>iii!» urSiliJi luH iiuifirfniipnjite to ■ t^uLi^jCie 

4 ettknicin. Mv™iu«ui siicrrft hi v'ciy mmiitiiks wipic found b! Mcniit hi hsid* 
birliWe ntiJ 1 firmed lulu |y ^ler ihe Uti of tht Umilir cfniiirc, i™ R. !i. 
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Though rcstrictijd both in niuge and quantity, !ltyC)eiiacs^ pottery was 
exiiortcd to some extent tti the latter jjait of the thirteenth century and 
evai later, Frequen t in Troy VI whidi fell c, 1350 s& the result of an earth- 
quake, it ooiitinues to be imported into Troy VII a* the diminished city 
which the survivors of the earthquake planted among the ruins of \T.* It 
is true that most of the painted sherds seem to represent a local variety, 
hut the mainland product persbts alongside of it. At the begiamng of the 
tncUtU century, contemporaneously \iith die coUapse of the Hittite 
empiie and the advance of the Sea- and Land-raiikrs against Egypt, 
VII A was destroyed by fire; tn view of Ifili cvidtmcc it must take the 
place of VI as Homer’s Troy, Tfitm was a measure of reconstruction, 
and in the first phase of \'ir a LH TU wan- of die very latest 
(Granary) was mijairted b small iiuantitics,- Then came the intrusion 
from Europe of a new [jopuktion, wlio brought with them a cuJturc of the 
I-ausits type with its characteristic Buck^tkerofnik, Xliiue is nothbg in 
the archaeological rec^ to suggest that the destruction of Troy by Greets 
was a stih^umt fiction j on the conlrarj' it is established as an historical 
event which occurred at a suitable date and while Giveks and Trojans 
had relations with eacli other, Hiis being so, we are entitled to speak of 
the Ifiatt as oflering evidence of a difierent kind That it rests on ancient 
tradition is unquestioned; that which it embodies ascribes the destrnction 
of Troy to a confcdiration of tlic Greeks of the mainland and a few of the 
islands, and tfiis was believed implLcUIy by all Greeks of all periCNls. There 
is on counter-tradition. According to the story, Greece had no design of 
conquering or occupying territoiy beyond t lit: Acgacan. Exhaustion after 
an overseas vspedition whidi had ended in iiominof sictory but had over¬ 
strained her resourcfia would account for the rapid decline of Mycenae in 
the twelfth centnrj' and her destruction at some date in tfic second half 
of it. 

Tile most salient points in the archacologpcal history of Bronze Age 
Greece haiiy now been reviewed in however summary a fiiiiliion, and we 
are now in a position to consider fit what point or points iti it there is such 
a break in the contiJiuity of culture as would indicate the entry of a new 
population in suffident force to spread tJi>.- Greek language over (lit area 
concerned. The chronological limits within whicli this must have hap¬ 
pened are fairly wide. The earliest possible date is. as wu have seen 
that of UiL- invasion of the MH people. To their language we have 
no direct clue, since tJiere is no evidence b>' which tfitv can be asso^ 
cjated with any particular typo of place-name; their claim to Ik- 
the btrwlucers of the tircok language can tw supported only by ihc 
elimination, abroiirle or probsihle, of other candidates. That Greek was 


» Tn ihu ibe MtfKrtt loiin.I ut ViwG,rrftto. on ilm hini^ of Hit Vwd« 
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l^encraUy spoken od the mainhinc] by 1400 wx be^tablishc^l with \nrtiiaJ 
certainty. Cyprus was colonized from Greece in the first fmlf of the 
fourteenth cJdiitury, as h ^ho\wti !>>■ the vast quajiiitiea of Myci^naean 
pottery* of that p-ricKl found on a large number of vridely distributed 
and by tlir absence of any indeprndent coiuemporury codturo. We may 
anticipate so far io call the colonids Acliaiaits, In historic timt!s one 
and the same of Greek was spoken in ATx:adia and in Cyprus and 

nowtiE^TG elsCj except Ln the half-way hoose of Pamphylia.* where it b found 
in an extremeJy corrupt formn As Cyprus certainly wns not coloniMic! from 
Arcadia, it is a fiur inference that by c. 140^ the cnmnion ancestor of 
Arcailian and Cypriot was rlie main lan^age of the Fclnponnese, wind* 
fsinc^t at whatever dare it Oxime, it must have come from the tiorih) 
means the main language of Greece. Tht? (JCCtiTmncc ~m Cyprusof Pelopun- 
mrstan place-names—Asirie {Argolidl, Keruneia (AdiaLk), and Lakrxiainiun 
^-suggests tfiai the msun emigration was fmin the region in wltidi liie chief 
seats of Achaian power were situated.^ The cult of Apollo of Ajiiyklai was 
brought by thesettltn^ 10 Cy^jius, and an iuscription recording a dedication 
to Peraltas suggests a cult connected with Perseus sbnilarly transferred.^ 
The specific statemeut^ 0! ancient authors* about various Greek founda¬ 
tions in Cyprus may sometimes embody j^enuine local tradition, but they 
atie mostly of a dubious character. For the apparently general belief that 
that colonization began ficra ^4 T^iwd nrrfiaeology offers no stipport and 
the names of all oikists arc to be negarded with suspicion. Individual 
tmiiiignition rmni Greece ttuire nmy well Iiavc been in the peritd of 
Mycenaean disintegration, but never in such volume to the 

mare-rkl culture of the island, or appreciably modify Its dialect. There 
can be tin doubt that the colonization was carried out in tlio Late Bronze 
Age and in tJie main by Achaians of Ptluponneshm origin.^ 

* M ere iiifiu ihmv TintW hnvQ ban mi Achniaii sen Eemnii^ bat ihere ii eio erideutt 

the Jiiuj of lE* routisldibm. T>ie Mycciiai£in Atr^iuin in Tamu }x-hn^ to the kllcr pari irf iJit 
thineeiith cimtory ml earlkit. ^ A/At xli pp. 2JS1-3. 

* To these may be addal EpkUunmi {I^Iinyi SH. v. ijo), -riikh. t adU fmm Ptof»7or 

Gjcfstod^i i^l (O^rfula Anhatcii^ua^ iU, p. 114). 1 e is d.ii inicrefttiiij tiiouiiSi 

point tlwr m ihf? Ikotic of Crett, idicTc Ifmoer tclb tti tlu?ie wAit lut Athoiiui omniiufiiity. ami 
of Rhodes, ^vbexe theie urcjc LU 111 srtUfuiait) xmi wberr on imcrlptimi nKonblliat ih£ 
a£it]j»lb pf lalyaoA wits catiipd Aduiui WueoberEtr. SyUJ 333. ij% unjce^of lEtt Ajnu)o- 
Cvpiiyt dkbet mrvivt; «« Becbid^ Cr. Diakiu^t \u S'- f fRiiod.)* ami 3^ j 177 

* naiU, p^ 454 tim{ptk 4 r 7 .iiltl 453 - 

* The prnidpfil arc s {«) IlFrodotufl* v* 11,1^vit- 50 ^Cumim ims foumled h>r Ar^ra; 

Arculia^ rythimn^ jpqil AthiTRi attii SsilaiOH nmr atl rrprdctUed in fht poptiSiUmti Cypnets- 
'fhe ftulcmrnt aboiEt Athena luiil SoImnihL diMibtless rexte ^ niithmg oiuxe thtut the name 
&knvii.. Stmhoi jtiT. 3 ( 65 j; itutci chat I.Apethni 4 Lftrcmiiin foEimlatifni and men- 
tiona £m^ ajajJ the Litter os the Imu Imtf'plate of Tenkro, fcwiideF of 

Sohmiis. SVe umy prefer to lluok of it as 4 depot lor Sryocruteio ships on their wuy To or liom 
LF^jiuji, Krowraiioo nay reprucat & eettbm^ Imni the Stegwid. (e) ™L_|e. 3 ind 3* 

Aiiil Lycopfirtuir It., itaie that 1^tpTi» tmd fmmifed by Aiwhina under A^peoor. 

* Sifice my Atienlkin mu ntIM to PrUbaot GjetwodVflrtkkt *11ie Cokmimimi ol Cypim 

m Ciak Le^end^ Ar^^lcgua^ id. x^. pp. 107 ooty after my nujiiticript wm 
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That the openiui; cf thf ffiiiiiei'iith centuTy saw great changes at 
M jtenat.* and Tiiyiis as well as a diffuiiion «f LH 111 culture far wider than 
that of LTf II tiad ever been and extending over practically the whole of 
Grci^ce has already been noted. We must ask nunjclves whether these 
changes rather than the a]3jicarance of the M H culture mark the arrival 
of the first Greek-speakers in Greece. Are they to be inierpr<jtcd as Hie 
result of a sudden laigiJ^alc invasion of Achaians from the north who 
overran and occupied Greece, overtJirew Knossos, aud pushed on to found 
settlements on Rhodes and Cyprus, at Ugarit, and in Egypt before the 
vigour of tiuiir advance was spent ? Actually wc find iliat thi*y point 
rather to a rB-^nicrgeuct' of the native stock and a recnulescence of the 
culture which had on some sites, but by no UKcins uiiivetsally, been over¬ 
laid by the strongly Minoaniting regime of LH (I. The most conspicuous 
changes ,it Mycenae and Tiryns are the building of the great fortification 
walls and tlie inegani; and fortification walls and megam are no noveltv 
in Greecet the}' wirre introduced by the MH jwople. The linear dt.>coratioii 
of LH III jKjtteiy has a precursor in the geomeciic dosJgns of the matt- 
painted vases of tile MH fH-riod: gcomeiric schemes had tiu doubt Hvotl on, 
omajiienting the ^vooden. leather, and textile btdongings of the jx-asajits. 
Nowhere is then- any such mdication of armed invasion as marks tlie 
advance of the MH peopii- by the widespireud di-slnjction of EH settle¬ 
ments. Tlicre U nowhert- any change in burial ctistoms. Tht* orderly 
developmenl and perfecting of the tliolos tomb proceeds, anti the type 
spreads far beyond the confines of Myeeiwe. In the cliamljer-tombs of 
.Mycena!* and oHut iites fresh depositions are uiade in the same manner 
and the earlier ones are not dtsturbt:d, though there is often planned re- 
arrartgcnicnt to pn)\'iflL- more space. Hie cnclosoni of the Shaft-graves 
ivithin the iii-w fortification wall sliows that Mycenae was corisciuus of the 
continuity nf tin- city's historj". Tor the entry of the Greek language 
into rireect we must go farther back than moo. 

Vfv have already noted the possibility—it msiy ptuhaps Im* called a 
probability^tbat the originuiors of the Shaft*gra\'« culture were m>v.- 
comers in the land. Even if they were, it can liar djy be Ihey who introduced 
Greek, tliough t hey may well have been Greek-sjwabers. If they were new 
arrivals, they tnusl have b.x:n L-w in iiuinlU'r—too few to accoiiiplisb the 
task of spnuiding their langtuige over the land. Il ha-s alreariy been nolixl 
that one reason why the Indo-Eiimpean type of language has triumphed 
over io large a regitm Ls that it b a clearer and simpler mediiim of com- 
munii^tion thjin tlw tyjies which il Ita:7>u}ipranted; true also that it Jias 
somciinifs Ihivn tmposwi ovor large areas by small bodies of conqucTing 
invaders. It » also true that such a band of invaders would m« iieccij- 
sarily leave any mark on the material cttliurc of the cout|uerfd hintl since. 


ifr the iianiii of the pimirr. it ictnvn! twM 10 rejify to th* !it5jiin»eBt» bv whkh hr 
a lUffcienl viem b » orpmte iiett, Bfjfci, ^\\] fiwnil ol the i:i>J of (he chnpur. 
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belonging to a military vvould b« unlikely to aficct indigenous 

handicEufts. To diliiise thdr language in sndi circumstanoes, how^veTp 
the conquerors must be widely, if thinly, spread and must exercise some 
form of eondiuioiis tnotrol over tfie area concerned. There b no evidence 
whfitever that die people of the Shaft-griX^*es in the positinji occupied 
by tlui rulcjB <fi Myramae in Jaier day^ Thv ixcidiar culture ol the Slmft- 
graves h found nowht™ dse in Greece * a single isolated community cannot 
have been the agent in the spr«id of the Grwk language over the country'. 
As the first Grwk-.spcakers ihemfom tlje MH (oik or their leaders remain 
ui poss^^on of the held ; tbrr lords of tlie Shaft-graves, even if intruders, 
may be ^issumed to have spoken—or learned—^thc same topgue. Besides 
the language, certain pern^arient demenl-H in Grwk culture can be 
traced back to the ilH srock or to their leaders. Tlte Greek temple is 
the direct descendant of the .MH megaron house, and sihgfe deposdtidns 
in cist-graves' re main to the end die predonunant tnetliod of burial in 
Grei^ce, 

The fall ol Myesntar, presumably btilore Uic invading Ilorians, marks the 
total collapsn' of the Achaian rfgimv in ceiilnil Greece and Lite Peloponue^. 
It cannot be prveb^y datvd, hut it is sale to say that tL falls in die i^ccand 
half, probably the last thinl, of the twelfth centnrj'. Forsomr time bcfojier 
her foil Mycenae and (he Mycemiean world had been in a stale of decline. 
Interooui^ with the outer u^rld had ail but ceased. No building at. eiUior 
Mycenae or Tiryns can be dattrl to tht5 period- 'Fbc pottery is extrermely 
poor and degenerate ; only otic cktss, in the schcallpd "close* style, pretends 
to ajiythbig that am he called decoration. 

Tliat Mycenae was violentdestroyed at the end of LH FI I and not 
merely desertcib as Tiiyms seems to haw been for a timc\ isestablishtxl by 
the discoof burnt material o( the same date over a comidtTablc area 
—of the burnt stratum of the Granary beside the Lion Gate/ of Uie fmg- 
in«jnt5 of burnt fresco Irom the megartjn," and Icora w-hat was sdme^t 
cifrtainly the domestic qiiaftcr of the f^daced under the kier temple. 
Apparently tlie dtailcl was reoccuiwcl for a idiort time* fur potteiy of the 
latent ('Graiiiiry■} dass was foimd above as well as hedow tlie burnt stratum 
in the di'^io^it by the Gran ary.■* Puttrr>^ of thb dassp was alsti ffiiind with 
the latest mtennents in two of the clianiber-toml>!^ (50^ and 5*3)/ which 
intGrruenU may therefore he- later than the sack of the city. Hot only at 
Mycenae but at number ol other sites Gnmarj'^ ^rarc ajjpears 3$ the 
poctery of che suh-Mycenaean period* accompanied by certain neiv features 
which axe not fomid at .Mycenae at all- 

ll\c earliest of ii> on Salamis. where a cemetery of over too graves 
was tixca-vated ia 1893. gruvt^ w'erc sniull stoni^-llned cists of tJie old 
MH tj7je, aTTangcd in thrtw parallel rows and each contuitiiug a single 

* liSA. XXV, fi. 4^ Itiid^ p. 214. ^ * rWd., p. 2JI, 

* IhifJ., pTN • ChT.. |jp. V si«l 5S^ 
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skeleton in a oonttarled pwiure. The oiferings as in tlie MH period wen? 
of the most meagre descriptiDn, consUtjug in general of one or more poor 
vases of the Granary class - a few, however, cantained pins and fibulae of a 
type- later than the safety-pin shape of LH lit. tlnfortunately the finds of 
the various graves were not kept apart, and when tliey were studied 
scientiftcally for the first time by Wide* it was impossible to say over bow 
many tombs the urtideg in rpiestion had been distributed, ilicrv were 
four fibulae of moderate ske (ti-ii in. in length) and ftagments of two 
others describt.>d as larger 'ritey art of a new, lougldy semicircukr shape 
-wliidt would take a number of folds of a soft material, btmdn-d up and 
thus secured. Since no istich fihake occrirred at Mycttiae (excet;>l a stray 
specinu-n found somewliere on the acropolis witli no associated materiai 
and certainly post-ilycenaean*), and since Satamis yielded no safety-pin 
fibulae and no cloifc style pottery', the entire cometery seems to have been 
sub-Myccnacan and to have outlasted the reoccupation period at Mycenae. 
Five straight pins of bronze were also found: ttiese are not unknown in the 
Mycenaean age, but they are randy of metal. Since ihe total number of 
pins and fibulae found at Salamis is so small, it k rcasooable to Infer that 
they l)elong to the latest graves there. II looks thoreftire as if to\vard.s thL 
end of the snb-Myemaean period a new form of dress was making its 
way, whether among men or women we have so far found nothing to 
show, for the iafitetimg of w'bich they were btdispeitsable. 

Yet another change appears, a presage of the succeeding period—two 
graves, dottblless among the I a lest in the ct-metery, contained, not skele¬ 
tons, but each a cnTmatiou inn. 

The tale of t!ie sub-Myccnacon age is next taken up by the Kermneikos 
cemetery at Athens,* which starts a little later than that of Salamis Imt. 
unlike it, goes on condmiously for centuries, passing Irom sub-Mycenaean 
fwiik wbidi Sukmis comes to an end) to proto-Goometric. pure Geometric, 
and then to proio-Attic, after which it ceases to be of spedal interest to the 
student of Homeric archajeology. Doubtless it goes hack to Mycenaean 
tiiufis and farther, but the older part has nnt aofar been discovered, apart, 
that is. from tlie two fine LH IH tombs in the neighbtmrbxx! of iht- Areo¬ 
pagus recently excavated by the Americaus. In the Kerameikoi we have 
again trench groves with iDtcniient!s; all contained inhumations tscept 
three, in each of whidj ashes wem deposited in a cremation urn. Eighteen 
yielded straight pins of bronze and fourteen j-jctded fibuhie. four of the latter 
being of those which also contained pins. Normally the straight pins ware 

* 3 . Wide, Ajtf, KXKv ir ff. See eupceinlly lo-jt, p. jo. 

* S« J-ViHtfj, rii. I a, p. t«. ojU. 'itespice iu g^nl rcimbltnte to the 

S^knp t>pe (op. cit. 11.1, pp. fc ff.li n is more diijdy wkted on AiiocxiliBn enrop. Stikth' 
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found in women's graves in pair^ one pin at each sliouider; * it may fairly 
be concluded that the dress they secured was the peplos Jater known as 
Doric. In one g^ave the sktileton of a girl had a bracelet on t!ie upper arm, 
wtiich must therefore have been left exposed by the dress. Tlie pins are 
extremely long, tin? largest complete specimen tneasuiing 18J m.; otliers 
range fmm 11 to 16 in. ImmtTnse pins lik<? these art? round at the end of 
the Brotuw' Age in central Europe, and thmee the l>ciriatis must Itnvc 
derived thcim iTnger-rings* mixstJy of bronze^ were worn by both nitm and 
women; there were aho a few of iron. As iron rings tiavu once or tmee 
occurred m LH HI contextSp tliese graves sin* not necesaarily ilie latest in 
the seriiis- It is true that Salnmis jdddfd no iron* but in view of the 
extrr?me povt!Tty of tlw graves the fact has no importance. With one 
remarkable exception,- there were no weapons^iri the Kerameikos graves^ 
and no imporred articles. One hair spimi of gold and one minute piece of 
^iTOught ivory were fotiud, bolii in women*s graves; but both niatcnals 
occur so abundantly in LH III that we may assume these articles to have 
been hom^^niadc. from stock ah^dy in the csomitEy, handi?d down perliaps 
in u few familks. 

Regarding tlie sub-Mycenaean perif>d in Alticu, the following conclusions 
may be drawn, lliercr Lb throughout no eridence of any change of popuk- 
iioii. The tle^td were buried w'earing ihcir clothes s^d pensoual ornaments, 
but with no gifts other (han vesseb of rky, which presumably* contained 
food and drink. Towards the end of the pericMl (he liorir pephus b«?gan to 
be udoptt'd by women, s>prtarimg by imitation, utit by conquest or Iti' 
vasion, and bearing oui the slatcmunt of Herodotus abroit the wide range 
of Doric dress in early Greece, Another change, the substitution of cre¬ 
mation lor inhumation, appears slightly later, and there is no reason to 
assodaie it with the Dorians. Tltongh it is improbable that the intercourse 
of mainlarid Greece with Ihe islands of the Acgaean irtchiding Crete w'as 
ever wholly snspendctl, then? is no evidence for ^lircct foreign trade of 
any kind. 

The excavators of tin- Keramuikos rcdcon that this transition from s^ub- 
Myctimcan to the succeeding {proicHGconietric) stage was coniplric by 
Hie beginning nf thi^ eleventh ccnhrry^ Here again ihffru is a steady 
continuous development with tto evidtincc for any ciuiRge in the popu- 
htioii. The pcUleo^ is eiadually transforntetL Hyceitacan shapes like 
the stirrup-vase and others which hnitatc metallic fnrtns gradtialfy 
disappear : the vessels h^nOme sturdier and morv lustLc ui Lippcarance* 
but thev are most competently made, ami the akcrafiotis in decotation 
are gradual. 

T til thTM nmwi (not, 15, 46, nnd 47) which contain^ each m pan nf dwaiitilflT-fMiii m 
psitkin rhe rembw were Mt8Tiiw«l m povt tfcw udoipaliU Ul be wanum, anJ itwr 
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IS ODe dgimi rtiangf. Cremation beromcs all but imivcr^^out 
of the forty-eight graves available as evitience only five contained in- 
huniaticHis. Weapons arc somcimit'S fomid vitii tlte cremation um ; 
daggers and swords are front the first of iron. With the prati>Gcoinotrie 
period, therefore, the Iron Age begias. Fibulae of both bronze ajid iron 
occur in a lew graves of men und women alike : straight pins continue. 
There are no other persttnal ornaments, save tlirte gold Itair-spiraLs, 
beads of day from a few graves, and from one—a woman’s—finger-rings 
of bronzi\ A few terfa-coita figurines, human and animal, ajid figures 
of horses painted in sllliouette on same of the va^e^ reveal the origins af 
Geometric art. 

Simple as tVie pioto-Ckiimetric culture is. it niark^ a period, not of 
(Incline, hut of tetiasccnce. Tfie comparative frequency of iron testifinis to 
ovci^as commcuicc, tiiough not necessarily direct tradt-willi tlie ultimate 
source of supply, nor yet to the existence of Greek merchani shipping. 
Some amount of bronze must also bavr* been impontrd. and for titb tbe 
namral source is Cyprus, Cyp™> seems to have ntaintalned intercoutse 
with Crete even in the Dark Age, for a Cypriot tripod of brorize was found 
at Vfokastro in g chambor-tomb wltich contained (TentatiotiK, ptoto- 
Geometric pottery, and iron implements and weapon.^. Cyprus would be 
the namraJ Lnterracdiaiy for the Acgainm in the export of inin from tlte 
mintss in Ihc Syrian mountains, perhaps ahw those in the vast em ('iid of the 
Amitolian penuLSula, and Creti' an equally natural intermediary'- between 
Cypnii and the (ireck matuland- The swords of the Kenimeikos are in all 
probability imports, but apart Irora them there are no manufactured 
artkles of foreign origin. At \’Tokastro, where the custom of grave-goods 
was maintained, there was [apart Iroiti the Cj'priot tripod) nothing foreign 
except It very small number of fake scarabs and beads of faience wliose 
place of origin is unknown, The protoGeoioctric site of Assjirlik tvlk 
the sune tali-: apart from the broiixe and iron of the fibulae ajid weapons 
and a minute amoimt of gold, there is notltitig of foreign origin. The Greek 
world w-as virtualiy severed from contact with tlif Ea.st. Tlii- same (.tnidi- 
tions prevail Uirougliout the first part of iLv Geometric age; but so the 
entire of the eighth centmy, accurdiitg io the evidence at present avail¬ 
able, reclusion bocomt-s less complete. 

Tlte practice of creniatian continues for a period estimated at about a 
(XfJitury, he. till t lie end of the proto-Geometric age, c, 950, and oontinues 
iti be ih. rule thruiigliout Early Geometric; in rci/getttMirisch [md half of 
the ninth esmtun) inhumation re-cmerKcs. but only in the eighth century 
docs it becixm- pri:*domHi:int. Of the nineteen graves of the J,ate fk-ometric 
IHuiod described long ago by Briickner and Pernice only two contained 
cremations and in one of these the cremation urn was intntsive and not 
necessarily of Gcometrii: date.' Though cremation revived ta tht ieveiitb 
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cootury* it xii^ver xtgaiti bccarnt univtareal. It is thus in ihe proto-Gtonietric 
graves of the liemmeitos and the first nf the Early Geometric period, and 
at present in them alone, that u'e f\n<l reflected a ciiUtin.' in which that 
tradition of lierok pO(‘tr\' on which epic poetry was later to ilraw could 
have taken shape. It does not follow that Attica was the sole, or even (he 
chief, home of hemic poetry, though it is likely enough that site was (he 
latter. 

That unitary ipialtty wltich is so remarkable in Late Mycenaean culture 
is also characteristic of proto-Gcometric, though the area, over whidi it is 
known to prtviiil is much smaller. In Crete and at Assarlik in Caria vve 
find besides proto-Geometric pottery* fibitlae and iron iissoduted with 
cremation (mixed with iahumation in the cose of Crete) and with the 
practice of burying a dead warrior's weapons witli him.' It is true that 
W'hik' the tnateriEd elements of proirvGeomctnc culture are fouml in 
Thessaly, they arc not there associatt’d with cremation, and similarly in a 
grave of the same jn-riodou tic islafui of Skyros,* though the equLpineut of 
(he dead warrior was buried with him. tic rite was Inhumation. From 
Boeotia there Ls at present no (jiddejire at all, 

Tliftr is no reasdii to doubt the ancient tradition which a.'oigned to 
Attica ii major share in the colotuzation ol Ionia, iir that the emigrants 
carried the practice of cremation with them to lonta. Tlie Geonictiic 
cemetery excavated at (rolophoii contained tavmattorts only. 

Till; chronology of the Geometric period is extremely obscure ; it may¬ 
be hoped that the pnblieiitioii of the Geometric of the Kenimeikos 

wii] do much to clarify it so far as rekti'e dating is concerned. The most 
notable recent contrib^uiion to the solution of iheproblmi is Mr. Rodney 
Young’s artidc entitled 'Late Geometric Graves and it Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora*,* in which Istt argues for a considerable lowering of the 
current dating of Late Gt’ometric pottery. The apogee of the style he 
fixes al r. 7 i 5 , i?xpressly ascribing this data to the great grave amphora 
with u proth«iss€rnt; reproduced in pi, i of Huhl’s Maltrii uuJ ZeichnuMg 
i/er GrtifcAiji. vof, tii, and its dissolution at c. 700. though sub-Geomelric 
iKiticTY continues 10 Iw produced, concmrenlly witli proto-Attic. tili 650 
or e ven later. Some .d Mr. Young's ctmcinsions cannoi be iiurstioned and 
are of great importance. The alleged tomb-group in tin- museum of 
Toronto* is shown to la? a figment ; tile vases, indeed, are homoBeiifous 
and are dated by Mr, Young to the early eighili century', i»ul (he aocom- 
panytitg loom-weight is shown to bf a prodiitt of the latr sixth or of 
the fifth century. It can thertfore Ih- nothing but a deLikr's additiDti and 
invalidates the integrity of the group; neither the broii^t* fibula nor ihr 
id (l^iyo. P-1«6.mwl wiii ^ '*’* (iWOJJ.lv iji- Krrimt^ih)t. 

ir p, 7, rL lAIMt P, KsiLatwr^ P- 
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pair of pins alleged to Ix'luiig to it can be dated by the pottery. Further, 
Mr, Young has definitely dispowd of ihL- trarly date, hitluerto accepted in 
many quarteis, for Uie Isb grave at Eleiuas,’ whicli no one b now Jikely to 
date above 750. if sO imrJy; yet it may be questioned if Mr. Young is right in 
bringing it as low as 700, Again, if the apj 5 <Mixance of tlie prothesb amphora 
is dated as late as 735, lu>w are we to fill the dark and silent \'acancy above 
it reaching back to the eticl. whenever that may be, of proto-Geometric? 
Does at least tmtf a century, possibly more, separate it from the Toronto 
vases early in tiie eighth century and only a quarter from the birth of 
proto-Attic? Thfi dilficulty of filling the Geometric age wth an ajipio- 
piriate pottery scries, even supposing it to begin as late as Qoo, b already 
great; why must so much of it bi' compres^d into the last tw'cnty-fivfc 
years of llw eighth century? Undoubtedly the rate of change accelerates 
in the second half, but wlutt is the gPLuintl for dating the great funerary 
vasis so low ? Since the synclironbms provided by the proto-Corinthian 
pottery from tht .-Vgora well all fall in the seventh century, ili‘. Young has 
no evidence of this sort to produce: his opinion appears to rest on tlic fact 
that in this group truces of Oriental influence begin to show themselves, 
and are followed by Oriental imports, such, as gold and ivory, This pre¬ 
supposes intercourse by sea; but befon; 7*5 Athens, accenJihg to Mr, 
Young, had no ships, for only ou I,ate GL'omctric ware are slups repre¬ 
sented- By parity of reasoning iJie horse and chariot, first introduced into 
Greece from the other side of tin: Aegaean at the beginning of the Late 
Bmnze Age and making thdr first appearance in Geometric art somewlut 
eaiiler than tlje stiip. must have died out and been reintroduce<l from the 
by sJiip. What of the deer? wliat of man himself? Both appear only 
a little earlier than the chariot in Geometric art. Obviously this argutnunt 
proves loo much. Corinth made cimtact with Tlicra and so with Oriental 
influence c. 750;- we know that she had ships {tbougli she did not repre¬ 
sent them on her ^uses) because die founded colonies in the west from 734 
Onwards, whereas Athens did not. Athens, however, liad contributed 
largely to the colonlzaLion of Ionia at an earlier cLtte and must liave known 
her way about tlie Aegaean; admittedly she did luU export much of her 
Geometric pottery, tlinugh it Itaa lieen found in fair quantity can Delos and 
Tlicra (at the ejid of a much easier run than was open to Corinth) as well as 
Crete and CypnisA In favourable drcumstaiices the voyage to Cyprus and 
back w^a.s aji easy one. Apart from the assumed bek of a ship to cany it, 
there is no reason why Ccsnola's great funerary^ amphora from Curium* 
sliould not tiave found its way there about the middle of the eighth 
centun'. 

rp. 7* ff-. and pl- vi;flM. Aihau, i, p. 4 , pbt j-fl. Cf, YiHiSf lai., 

^ Pnymi, .\Y:., p; j, I ituZ,, yol. j, p^ -j, 

♦ Ctstuih, Cypriti, |il. *iJ* I P. iJrtj/C iii, p. joj, fig. 
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1 1obvious tbat at this stage criticisiii ul Mr- Yoiing's ohronotogy must 
be tentative, if only because lie im,< dispostij of a scheme which had indeed 
been asaiilf.'d, but which mtaiiietl enough criilit to be a source of con¬ 
fusion. Yet it would be foolbh to tgnore the dithciihies which Mr. Voting's 
system creates or intensifies; provhfionaUy it scents safer to carty bach 
the Isis grave and its contemporaries, such as the late graves (3 and 4} 
at SpaU,^ to r. 1^5, this flate applying, as does Mr. Vouttg's 700* to the 
deposition, and therefote only to the latest attic It's it corttains, Jti the 
case of the Isis grave these are a snuill number of the vases which may 
have been made for t!ie occasion. The date of the scarabs and the 
figure of Isis c ann ot lie detennined, but is probably somewhat earlier. 
The gold ornaments (ear-ring in the Isis grave, a like one from the con¬ 
temporary Grave a at Eleusts, and a necklace with similar pattern from 
Gtuve 3 at Sjiata) ha<l iirestimably been in the possession of their owners 
for some, perhaps n consideratitc. time beftue^ ilieir deaths. If tliey were 
elderly orevim middli'-agt-d wlien they died, their jewcUi’ry might go back 
to the rJecadc 7SO-T4»- fJie ivorj- phujile-hrot^i inom the IsLs grave is 
probably as early as any article of ivory so far found in Attica; tliu pm- 
posed date—somewhat above 725—would agiee with dial of the Spartan 
carved ivories, svliich bc|^ concurrently with (rcometric and the earliest 
type of proto-Corinthian pottery, It is improbable that the scricii of gold 
bands from Geounrtric tombs in Attica begiris as early as r, fjoo, the date 
proposed by Ktum* yet it is to be noted That a number have typical tieo- 
metric decomlioii and'nolhing else, li Poulsen's contention is correct that 
they were not made to serv-e as headbands, but formed ihe decoration of 
boxes front wliich thry were stripped.* tlicir life above ground may have 
been of some duration, litany case there seems to thmo reason why the 
t3T>e with Geunietiic ornament only should not begin above rather thou 
bdow 750. Frovisionally the date of tlie great ^oihusa: vast^ w'ltii figure- 
painting of the earliest ty-pe- may be put appreciably wiilier than 750, vases 
with OrientoJ motivies rather after that date. 

Further dissctission of the importation of foreign miUerials in the eighUi 
Century must be reserved for the next chapter. 

THF uycf NAEAX (:»P 1 UE AKH Tilt CAl ALfiGUt 

Tlie Brouxe Age of Greece U at present uiiillummatcd by anyctmtempo- 
rajy native record. It is true that wie Egyptian and w veral 1 flttitr insciip- 
lions of the fourteenth and thirteenth cetitinies iUt* now fairly generally' 
accepted as rtfcrrhig to the .Aebaians; they iH'loiig, however, to thi! period 
of the wjdefft expansion of the Mycenaean jxiwer, and it is at present 

■ nfldiHt, H 0. pp- **- 

I A 0^., .tutu), p. ^ , . j 

* Dit tiipytpnjifititr wid JU pu. 
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impussililu to say to witidt psuticiibr grDiii> of Adtoiati^ they opply. 
Cyprus and Rhodes, perhaps Achaiati settlements in Anatolia, come under 
cousideratioii, as weU as the headi|uarters of enipin; in the Peloponncsc. 

Tliere U. however, one tiieiary document which, though both frag¬ 
mentary and disfigured by mterpoiations, is substantially a relic of the 
Erotic* Age. This is the CaialBgm of the Greek Shipi, which, as Sir Jblu] 
Myresand Mr. T, W, jVUeu have shown, accords mnarkaljly well with the 
dLstrihution of iHyeenasin sites in Mainland I'o assign an origin 

hi the ]lron2C Age lo so niudi of liie Catalogui! as is original involves two 
assumptions |i) tliat its metrical form sUso goes back to that date, since 
otluT^^ise it could not have been tiausuiitted tloroitgh the Daik Age; (sj 
tliat the anned forte of the Admuin empire was intimated in terms of 
s^ips. This seenu natural enough in an empire whose coiiimunications 
could only be maintaintid by sia and m which tlie ship of war was identical 
with the troop transport, the number of ships available thus determining 
tlie oi an e;<peditionary force, Since Agamemnon, or rather his pre¬ 
decessors, ruled over Aigos ((ireece? Peloponnese?) and luanv islarids,^ 
sea power must have been ol supreme importance to llu- lord of Myceime, 
By Agamemnon's day matters, according to the Catalogue, had changed; 
the kingdniu under his immediate ruli: contained no Ulands and h* wiis 
cut off from the Aegaean, a curious fact for vvliicli an cxplauation hits bftm 
suggested above. The inconsistency, however, extends farther; there ai* 
very few islands in the Catalogue, and. with tli* exception of Cnji*. such 
as tiiere are may alniust be said lo adhen: to the coast of Greece: 

The bjpothtsis ol a llmiize Age date for the t^talogue may be srrcnglh- 
fofal by negative arguments; m what later dare could it possibly liave bceu 
composed? Not in the sub-Mycertaean and proto-Gconietric age, wfiun 
Greece was i^lated from the outer world as at uo other point in her 
history, and when the Acliatan aristocracr, who alone could have any 
interest ui re<»rdmg their vanished greatness, wer?dis[>crscdi>rsubmerge(L 
On tlw other liand. this ia an admirable periixl for the disappearance Iram 
the Catalogue of all the nvvtrsi^ domiuju of the Adiaian empire, whose 
vtiry iianies probably dropped out of use. tVhether Achaian settlements in 
Ajiaioliii wen- ever included in it we have tin means of knowing, but tiamos 
and Mdos. when; LH III remains liavc been found in abundance, must 
snri!ly have hgured in a list of the 'many islands', Crete retains her place, 
fittingly, since, as wc have seen, her interoourse with the mainland was 
never wholly iutemiptfd and her name cannot therefore have laded from 
menioiy; moreover, ihe Cretans who shanxl substantiallv in |]iv colnnba- 
tioii oi at least the southern part of loom may w'ell have carried their epic 

tradiiiou with them. Uolikethe famous dtscript ion of Crete in the 

' t f, it, Vilwtjn, Ui^tmy tif«i i>. - The EteiO cydes <i( mvths, tlitii, tieW 

tv the euin cctutei el Uvccaemu culluie,' 
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the ^tr>'m the Caial&gtut contains nothing which !;ugg«$T$ inlcrpolaiiDn* 
Idomcncns and SJeritmus pby considerahle, if Mcoiidat^,', parts in the 
iiiiirative. iVIorcovcr, the Cnfitc muTored in the Catalogue's selection from 
her huTidred towns is the Crete of the Achahm oocupatirm in L.H fTI, jiVll 
seven are situated in central Crete.’ the tt:gion which contains the road that 
links the Jwtts of her northern and snmhem coasts- Tliat it was occupied 
by tilt* Athaians is plain frotn the lines in t))e «* fiitf ! 4 ]|£twoi| tV 5 ' 

^1? Si Jvu&hiii*r$' (t i75-tt) which give the niain 
division into centre, eaj^, and west. They are not necessarily interpolatod. 
as J77 CTTtainJy is, but even il tJwy are. thek evidence is none the worse 
for tlial. 


With Rhodes and tlir samplt's al tin* ttodKCanciic the fase is different. 
The threefold rii’i'ision ol Rhodes and the Herakiid descent of all the heroes 
concerned betmy llie hand of the Dorian inicrpoLitor and the entries are 
not related to the narrative, TiepoJemos, it is tnie, figures in E, where he 
is shun bv Sarpedun, hut this solitary appearance is almost cmainly due 
to interpolation, probably by the same hand^ the grievous wound which 
he iniiicts on the Lykbn is ignored when the latter is lonnd in the fmnt lint- 
four days later {M loi).’ The heroes of the iJodecancst! never reappear at 
all. The intcrpoLitot. howevt-r, may have substituted his entry for a 
genuine Adiaran one of (he Rroinie Age. We have seeji tliat Rhodes was 
an impuTiant seat of .Ichaiaii |iower; it w*as d«isd.y occupied, as the 
remains from lalysos sliow, familiar, sonu- of them, for two gmeratioos 
and now supported by Iresli material from lalysos and contributiwns from 
Lindos. Kami;ircis,and L-lsewluire,* Tlie citadel of lalysos was still known as 
Achaia in the historic period and certain dialectical pecu!ia.rith*s attacJi the 
Done of Rhodes to the pre-Doric (incek uf tlie tVloponnJ^.* LH UJ 
pottery fruni Cos, Karpathos. and Ivalymtia (a KiiAaiTO in local iiisciip^ 
tbiisj can be seen in the Bniisli Museum,* and excavation wouhl lioilbt- 
less renrea] it throughout the Dodecanese, Siirpedoii is well ejected to bt- 
thi' opponent of ihe RJiodiar. for tve may asstmiv that the Achai,nis of 

< Tht> jifcnTifitnitifm nf J vkioifn. with Kanli Kasuli uii (lie Knd rfbiil to (iM^port 

CM1 dll' Wiutl Oiiiit H stnernlb* Iic«|«ed. IT »rtwH I* nitefBOiM Tfl l^nnn irfio chhligtd <n 
Lvktw Vi Ivttai the titoix of a pber whtrh ntuu wiipwilly t.een c^wi Kam^» 
</’, iL |j. 7(, null i, jip. la-n). ilttf Acliakn* art ^iw as lilwJy «i Uic Duiuio t.i hnvii 

hetn ititpornufjlE-, n „ i 

I (.itlteT intllouk/Fiit at ArJiMin utcupiniiHi (i.t. ■/ MnloflwnT frotit ih* Uelopoiin™) in the 
cciilnd fi^ion an: ibc csdfiiottt or a town p\rkudio f-r Arkadesr ifi ihe vtly nt tli* 

packtpncit a aancMMJj* oilSfJ ifaff Anuiktiif'ii oiici< wpfiajTnily, a 
tk'iiir ijf i^tukjaloi m tht iDiMt uf hiia i.if irrrajii fiimsi ftrinttipni la Afrj^iui 

f.V iat *V> rtT in Acmtttn aud iVln^xiHUJ^jun iLiikcts ^!dt nmtiih fMiid* DuiUM- 

fS^ Piv 715 afuj 7 (*- 7 . _ . , , i- r - 1 

* Moroo^-rr* ili* Irinc ifirrkBibgtini] bpiim i.tIto oli r u-f kaIev k a iMpM tu re 

fiwin tliF uuJTKirtl fiiiia oi entty. ft-hhcli cihI+ willi * lltsaiiKitcr beginrirr^ wiih or 

«*!« iMkrI crvickethf-riLiqiiin-n^ * j r- n i 

- Cji, VilSf. I. h ; Awmuafi*, s% fjp. tWinkfifllKrE, I-.iuiUEi 

rAir^id^; CfM vl^ {iji. ^ , j 
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Rhodes, Jikf ether members of tlieir race, had ambittnns on the Anatolian 
mainland and bad met tJie inhabitants of Lykia in battJe, 


Note 

In an article entitled Tftc Colonization of Cyprus in Greek Legend' {Opascifla 
Archacetogiui, Lii, pp. 107 ff.| Ptnfessor Gjerstad ifiaintains the view put forward 
in tiis carber work, I'rebiistmcStudm m Cyprus, that the Greek Cobiuzatfon oI 
rhe island took place not to the fourteenth centUTy but near titc end of the 
brtinxe Age. Even at that date (*976) it seemed tp manv. perhaps most that 
the halanw ai probability was mi the other side. In the fourti^nth wniurv 
il y cenae was in ai 1 e xpanst ve pluiae, Rliodes was occupied an cl a great setifomeji t 
planted in Ugant at the time when Lirge deposits of M^xenacon ptiUerv begin 
to appear in Cypriot tonits, Tliese Undudu; not only vases wfuch agree in everv 
particular witii rnainlimd products, wmu or all iti whidt may wvJi have been 
import^ Jrtjm Greece, but uthEra wJtose ftihric ii as distinctivclv Mvcenacon 
but which present other features, luglily tmlivJdcuii and suggesting local mimii- 
factuns. Sin™ the view that they were no prodiictd is upHoy by no less im 
eajitrTMhiUi t nnirnurk (Opuscula ArcJuttologitj, iii, p, rfo), it may rink as ortho 
dox. It IS true that he regards the pcnctTalion as conunercial onlv and Mn« 
the Mjrcmai^ia of Ugarit and Tell-d-Amaroa wero content tu live under 
^icn authority, it may be so. but the porvasiveness of Mycenaean culture in 
*'**^'*6^ admittedly it does not prove, political predomitianu 


Only a fow poiijU arising out ot the ceRitnfo evfdtmcc can be raised here. At 
least two '^'ascHihapos of Myccnavan fabric irEtpiioit in Cvprns—the tentoid (lask 
or pilgnin bottle of Near Eastern as««iatif,nB and tlu/llirw-handled jar iCdl 
IJAL r. u, f. 56,^. pi. iii; C 4*0-78. pi. Ui) ore alien m Git^« and go l«ck to 
ilinoan prototype?, in the case of tiie bttw as fur back as Middle Miuo.,ii 
Jkith oetur m Rhodts, a half-way house betwcfin raainlatid Gnwx and ncarit* 
tin- pignm bottle in Considcrablv mtidified fonns (ibid. i i ■\ s-.. 
pis. X. xi. xit. and A SS4-S and The cfiariot vases have to all ai^^' 

fttnetory significance strange to Greece hut. as tlic chariots on the 
^gta Triadlia aaroopliagiB testify, familiur in Crete. These tvpi*s can hanDv 
have prtHdu^ m the Petop-mnese. hut Cyprus is in a difleront petition 
Here tlie knimlrdge gainwi since comes into play; we know ilmViu the 
JJicqmh century-I pnl which ^-os by that dale a Semitic city, contained a 
M moan colony whicii carfo m the foiirtwntJi oentniy was stipetWcd by one deli 
mlcly MyOTWsin diongh tomidciably Cretanixed. iiofablvin its borialari dmeel 
ments -^al at tins moment of hta greatret cotimurrobd expansion Mveeme 
should plant m typrus large mercanlifo eotiaminitics to exploit the coiincr 
mint^ and^trol the cx^mtfoii of the ore to Ugarit is only wliat might bo 
ProliaMy the« bodies were either, as at Ugarit. someichat Cretiked 
befom thciT entry. <,r they may have included element from Crate 
To tlisse ttindnamiis Pynftssor Gjoritad opposes tfio view that all potterv of 
Myectioeaij abric In l y[«tB wa.s imjwted from the Aigolid. those of twtk 

entry of a Greek popukUon untU near ihe end of the Htonze Ag^ Colonists 
thereafter amvxd in tiro waves, the fmst r, ,,,« or in the immedkielv 
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years, acwmpaiuetJ by 'D(^bi5fd Lcvanio-Hcliadic' poLt<?ry whose [UDoimt, 
liL>we%TT. is insignlEc^r compan d with the deposiis oi the foumt^nlh ctfitur^% 
Tiiey Glint frum Aniiiolia iinder Acbaian kiidersJiip und w'ere a mixed inultitude 
whidi iTitiil Ji<rwcver, have indii£lt,'d hei 7 inli>Hclkilk dcmtnla, the movemeiiE 
was aEdflchited with the gint 'Uiid and Sea Ritid’ which and cheeked 

by limwses JIL After about acenEury a ijecond wave j'ulbwed whose migration 
was ainneLted with llie pressure of thv Dorian invaaon. hut whose own point of 
depsuritire was tfiiiJiiIy Rliudcs and tiiv Dodecajie:ie+ Xeithet occasion semis 
favoura^ble Jar the es^tablisliniLnt in Cyprtia ol the biiigtia^c, and tliat in u 
remarkabij' pure faim. it wc may iudge by the close corTtspcifidenec of the 
Aradian and Cypriot dialects iu die cb?sic age. No theor>' can be satisiactory 
wiiich doe? not lake account oj this phenDmentm. TJmugh the point is not to be 
pressedi the |Xirastcfnee qf Greek in mui e or less the tomt in w^kjcb it must hax*e 
been spokcii by thv AcJiaians of tfie Aigobd before thirDorian invastoit tsniore 
vxplicabir if at aontc tiine it was tht offidiil bngna^ of theislsincl, and the 
only period in whiclii ti can have hdd that posiiiori is Lhi; fourti^cnth centiny. 

nic Greek legend whirJi Professor Gferstad invakes Li trie nr nofldn^ 

to support bis cuutiEmrions; in hiet the tvmi IcgmiF, whidi iEtiphc^ an 
cknicnt o( popular tiadlticio. is mkleiiriiii^, for what wc have » hibrication 
whkb tan pniy have begtin when Cyprus after a lung pmi>i of isoDLlon wa* 
ojicu more in tonck with tile Aegnean, i.c, not cariinr than the eighth omtm'y, 
and preibably m its second half- It ts the work first, presnmabty^ of the CaiaJogiift 
adiwd of poetry seeking to sysEcuiatb&e witli more of invention thiin imditinn 
tilt his Lory' ol Ehe heroic age, and secoinlly of I h i; iogugraphers, w'lth an admix- 
lure ill certain of Athenifln pc^littcaf ]impaganciq^ E^cofessi^r Gjersiad 
shows. He do€S tiol iJjjtiiint3Ee the difficulty of iL/iing the wheat from the chaff, 
but surdy Liar amount of wlw^aE is greatly ovur-cstimated. Tfiv existence in 
Cy^us u£ Fdoponncsiim pluGs-fiaiiic^ b a ^Hd fact which festifie^ to the 
colunizaliun of the island fmm Unit region ol Greece, at any tale in (tic niciin, 
but teJis us notliing of the date. Probably in the piaqes in 4 .|iii^tion there was 
a genuine iraditioD of thdr origbi, but this has not sundved. f.a k ^^faimon m 
knrjwn to us only by a ciirsory' nienrion in ^itcpliiitius of Bvzajorium w ho h 
donbtlrf^ the authority ti4§ed by Eui^thius: Kerunda, a place whose oxisEenci-. 
b frrr|uefitiy attested huuL^i^ b.c^ onwards iDiod Sic. xix. 59, i: cf, tq, and 
which must slw^ays have had impciriana? as a harbour^ hits no oikist or 
legendary bislory* and if niore appear? (u be known about ^\rinc (whicb iilso 
Licks :m oikiqt i, that is probably becmise &<icneEhing W'iLS known or belief rd to be 
known of the lustory ol ils homunym m (be Argolid witJi w hkii that ol C^^tiricil 
Asine had to be linked Onet we comi; to oUdst?, we are in the ifalm of pure 
fiction. U IS posdblCf evm probable, that die Xeukrinns were a tribe of the 
Trojid^ tmt 1 eukros as tlie louuder of Salomis does noi emb^.’idy a 'tnulitioii^ of 
Anatolian immigroiion under Achmoit Lf;ader5liJp in the twelfth centurj*. Therci 
w'as notiiing to Ct»niii:n:t him with Cypriot j^toTnis imtil Aias was attached to the 
Gre*ek isLmd, imd that Conncxiori is first recorded in a sobtary' iiientjon m the 
Jliad {H 199). ix. in t!ie dglitb century, for the context Itos no dnim whatever 
to tijnbody an undent trailitinri, a point to which Profi^ir Gjetstad biinstilf c^lh 
atteatiou. Tin; appeamiiee of Akii in the CaUxl^m as niJer ol Salomis doe^ not 
mspirc ocmfidtmi:^ 
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Lyc(iplm>n in ihs Aifutt-Jrit (5861!.) biiag^ Pr<ixandrt>$ and Kepheus lo 
Cj-pms, Icailiiig, thu une a band uf Lac<niiaiu, tlii: otiier of Achaiansln the Jater 
sense, Irom tljc strip t>( JanJ anutli at the Corinthian Gulf; he calls attention to 
the fact that ndtiief appisus tn the Cutahgtu. Hen, sunJy, should be tlie 
foorcdeis of Lakedauinui jind Kerunda, but genuine local tradition at the dale 
when the heutyn was Concocted, possibly in the seventh century, may have been 
too strong; Lycophmn iscribss po foundation to either of the ^rir. 

pbeidippos of Cos and Ids broth cr ^Vntiphos appear in the Calaiogu4f^ but only 
by mtcrpolatiDP; betrayed by tlieir Heraklid ancestry, tiioy fall under tJir ■apn^ 
condeiiuiJiUciii asTlc[HjlctnDS, for 'whutn see jji 47 sjr^ni. A $torv from Tistirs 
{SeboL Lyc. 511) which also atipears in the Epitome of the Bibfiof/ieca of 
Apdlfdonts (v*t, 15) makes j\titiphos ocaipy and naftce Thessaly cmd 
Ptickilppos make ids way to Cyprus and settle thefr;. TlUs car hardly be 
regarded as rt idriict* of the nioveitietit of a pre-Dorian |H>ople from the Uodeca- 
zitse to Cyprus. 

Willi an Anadinii stttlcniBPt in Cyprus, cJicunibered thuugii ii bn wiiti an 
oildsi, we are on somewhat firratT ground- I'list we liave tile siatoacnt uf 
Herodotus (viL ooj that tlicre was such a settiemeut in Uw island, though, 
f antalizingly, be docs nor specify the locality. He had a good chance of Icarnljig 
genuine local tradilion, for he would surely visit the island in tia; course ef his 
lour in llic Near East; c'venif hedid nfA, lie must have met CjTJriots in Pkoenicia, 
His ihloimalion that Cmiimi was tbi: scene of au Argive settlement appears to 
lie gooii: it U at least siippcirted by the inscriptiem (ornid ttierc which records a 
dedicatinD to Prrsinitas. generally idcntilicd wirh the AigoUd Icum Perseus 
(Hoffmann, Gr. D, i, p, 62, no, lis). At Tegca Pausauias «w 4 temple dedicated 
to Fapliuut Aplirodltfi.; no one will thmy that this pmiTS that at an unknown 
date a special conuMioii existed between Paplvos and Tt^ge.i, l-«ri,her. at Tcgr.ii 
and, s« fai aa Is known at the moment, at Tegea alone of Amadian si its Afy.;.;- 
imeim remains have been disco vet ed in con&idnrable tfuantitv- A nitmber of 
^erds ^«is found iu the immediate neighbourhood of tlic site of the temple of 
Atlunm Aka and of the Uaiiple altar, testifying to a lontinuuus trailitioa of llie 
iHinctity uf llit site. Tba paints to a eonnexiaii of Tegea ivitb tlic ArgoUd in tbo 
Xatr Bnmte Age m w hich the of v\readia did nut share, a coimcxinn which 
receive SOI I stippirl from an inscription foimd at TegKi recording a, feaiivoJ 
called 'EitaniipHti. A festival of the aanwi name (lepclt TKnrdjzdm-wi is recorded 
at Argos (Reebtrl, flr.D. i. p, Both wr-re presumahly in honour at Zeus 
Hekatonilxuos. It would tJjHfcfore Iw natural for Tcgcates of tiw Lute Brouae 
Age to sliarc in an cmigrs.tion. from the Argulid to Cyprus. 

So farw'E art on reasouably solid i^ouud, but tlivre knothing (o fix the dale of 
the emigration. \\Tiai nt the temple of Papliian Aplirodite at Tirgea f fliis 
bnngs 11s to Agapenor, whose name as that of a king at Tcgea in tlie Ermuf Age 
there is no particular reason to rlonbt: but ttial no genuine tradition of .-VrCiidian 
tmrhistfijy was poserved is shown by the tacr that Paiisiinias (viii 5. jj wtis 
presented wilh two incotisistcnl vendons. Agapenor's appearance in the Cata- 
liguf is as spurious as that of Piuddiiipos; He is not mentioned in tht* /k’dJ. and 
the Atetulians appear wim indy, not as 4 contiugcni jji the Greek armv ksfore 
Troy, but m the ruminisccticcsof Nestor (/•/which affordat best but dubious 
credctitmli. Tliirre is no reason to regard lum as tht oikist of Paphos. 
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to tlie tcmph! <if Atfiena Atea at Tcgea Pausania^ saw a votive pcplos, pre* 
siiiTuiblyof aodetit appearance, stated in iin accompniij'iiig epignuii to hav® beet) 
swnt by LaodJkc from C^'priu to iMtr own Athma. Pausanlas adds- that sJie was 
ytytAvlft dwA and Pndessor Gjeistad translates this 'daiiEtiter of 

Agapeonr*. };ityM<einit dinf can of coum ho (otrirao 'child oi’, biitotiJj' if the 

fact of parentage is well Imowii or made clear by tfic context. As tuatfiiT is tlw 
case liere, the words must mean 'a desccniLmt of', and so Fma-r takrs thean. 
Pausaniaa says tJiat the epigram reveakd the of Laodllttr. Imt nothing i-i 
said of her pan-ntage or dcscenL, Alt that Is answered js the stock question 
TO yiwti Tlie pedigree was the addition of the Lempk anthoritics, 
and so was the tale that she fonnded the ternpJe of Papliian. Aphrodite at Tegea. 
professor fiicrstad'a bt'pothessobliges fiim to regard the epigram asa fiufc fake, 
invented to rais? an andi'iil afferhig to heroic status. If this were so^ and if 
Lscrfiikr. was * figure known in tradition as a ikiigHtcr of The royal honsc jn the 
Bronze the epigram would surely have made tlie ina tier cls^. It maj- well 

be genuine; such an offering is proltable enough in the seventh century when 
there was doubtless a demand in Greece for tfie elnliorale testilcs and emhrnide' 
lies of the Near East; tlicy ate generally supposed to have been otic of tjje media 
through whicli Oriental motives fcnind their way into Greek art, especiaUy that 
of the vase-painter, m ttw Early (.inciualiziiig penod. If genuine, tbe epigram 
proves that at an unknown date n woman in Cyprus fell the Atiiena of Te^ca to 
be 'her' goddess: if not, there is no evidence tfiat the pepfcis came from Cyprus,' 
Tht site III tiji- temple of Piqihiaii Aphrodite at Tegna has nut betai Joc3t«I. 
rh-spite its learning, Prelessor GJerstad's paper does not seem to me to strengtlmn 
the case for def^iriiig tltc entry of the Greeks into Cypnii to the «id nf the 
Bmnxc Age, 

1 AtbonaiHiirindml ( 4 Ba), iiirudoius imlrof Cyprinr*, foihn- lunl Amt, Ak«u aihf llelikun, 
SA ]Me-cinIiKut in the am of fipne'HeavTDg (4 awjitXt** * »peninen of lldikon^s 
nrt »a* to be Jseiai ut Del|di(, accompanied by an cpdgmni, IJiifommately he caimcit be 
ilnied, hot be canoot have JlcHuijiticd later than ihe fowtii' cenrory. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF GREECE IN THE 
LATE BRONZE .AND THE EARLY IRON AGE 

W HEN in th(t eighth centurj^ Greece, fully roused from her lon^ 
lethrirgy, Ixrj^ajri to reach out beyond the Aefaean, exploring, 
tradings fouiiding colonies, filie for the most part an ancient 
track. The first HeUenic adventurers, vvheri lliuy found their %vay to 
south Italy, to Sidly* ?uid to Egypt* when they founded a st^ttkincnl on 
tile Syrian c<mt ami trailed mth Pho^fnician ports, wer^^ only doing what 
Utosc distributors of Mycenaean pottety vvho included at biist a large 
element of Adiabns hud done before them. Wlicii therefore Homertnirkes 
statements about these regions, the question arises wheth^ir ht: is importing 
into his story matter and even names which bad only recently bticofiie 
known to the Greeks or vmlxKlying traits w-hich had come do^ivn throngfi 
the medium of heroic pofitry from the f-ate Bronze Ago. It la siginTicant 
that tiaines wrhich we cannot identify, like- that of tfic Laestrygones, or 
names otherwise known to ua hut out<dde the range uf Mycenaeaii lradft< 
like tliat ol the Kimmerians,! hardly occur outside the kiry-tales of 
Odt'sseus- lliere is then a certain presumption that Homer did net admit 
to hB sober narrative getigraplikal or ethnic names pertainutg to real 
people with w hom hb cuntemporaries had dijnect dealings imJess Usey w^cre 
already in tlic traditbm^ 

1 . THE PHOENICIANS. SYRIA, AND CYPRUS 

Though lib picture of the Phoenician repres(ints in the main ccintem|>o- 
raiy relations^ we shall find reason to think that here and there a Bronze 
Age trait survives and tbat^ mojrt important of all, the name was already 
in the tradition. There is, however, ^me grouud to be cleared before we 
can bring Achaians and Myecnaeans into contact with the Near East. 
Of Cretan relations with Egypt all that need be said h that in the second 
milktmium there was direct intercourse, dated, tliough not so pr^dsely 
as we could wisii, by il M II pottery found in tombs of the XI Ith Dynasty 
at Lahiin, Harageh, and Abydos.^ Other products of ^linoan art were 
found in the Fn^nch cxcavalioiis of a group of lombs at Byblos.* lliat 

^ The d«cnpiitHt of tlie cwiulry «/ tbc KaEuiuTvin&<A n (T.) fc’tmkl ^tiit fhdr setticnienta 
an ihr fuiTlh toast lif llurESick S», whnvce llnsj- weiv by rhe Sk^liu m ihis Ititto- 

nf tlie righth ceoinryir Thty an of in .^rmruia m the rti(fri of II 

It b diJit in t]» c^blh mitnry tlit l^mdk ^ vtrhmlly uIlkllo^m ig the Qr«k9; 

ihs. cfli;e for colunix-tuon h w«ak. 

* Th^ raj?hjEm tiflJTrt proI)flNy i^pfcictits a 3rt?3J pevpk who dtgappajtird m ihB pciiod of 
CQUfLpsr u'hicb ffilla*^ [he 

* E. Potlier, 'l>tiscrrtiikiia sitr tiTwiqua uhjrU Ifouvi^ tkin h th Byb!o** 
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Bybl(>s was by tlus datp intiabjtud by Plioeniciajis or pn>tD'Pliocnicijifis 
is certairu Farther ncrth. on the site of Ras Sliunra, the ancient Ugarit, 
bel%vi>en Arad and the tnoatli of the 0 routes, wc hi¥B (f\'idetitx 
of Cretan relAtioos eq^tally early and metre prolorigvid and intense. ThovijTh 
tJie excavation, undenaken like that of Byblos by the French, w.'is inter* 
ruptu-d at a relatively early stage hy the <nitbreak ol the war, niinjj 
valuable evidence has Ijneen obtained from the upper strata,’ which belong 
to the Middle and f^te Bron/e Age. Here, ar a date before tilt end of the 
third tnillennium, 3 Phoenician or proto-Phoenician settlfiment, presum- 
ably driven northward by the disturbed coiiditious then pre^-aiUug funher 
south, had imposed itself on dip c.'irlier population. Relations with Crete 
are proved by t he dLscirt'ery of a certain amount of MM II ware, sufficient 
to suggest that they had been in existence for some time.* In tlie suc¬ 
ceeding CETituries Cretan trade, using Cgarit as its port of ejitty for the 
diffusion of its wares f.^nhfr east, so developed in importance that in the 
fif leentli cctiturj* the Cretans resident in L'garil formed a very considerable 
colony and excncLscd a marketl indiicnee on the culture and notably on 
the architecture of the towm.* At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
however, this colony iuccumbed, presumably as aq indirect result of die 
fall of Knossos, and was succeeded by a Mycenaean settlement, whose 
entry was subsequent to the first uppu.-aranccof the Mycenatsinson Rhodes 
and roughly siraulUneons with their occuptiiton of Cyprus, tt is true that 
in some respects the new colotdsts carried on the Minoon tnudilion of ilu:ir 
prirdfcessors. to such an extent indeed that il. SchaeRer conjudiiis that 
they must have been ir/iis/s liefore their arrival. 3 coiiilitiun which would 
be fulfilled if they induded an ehmicnt from itic recent colony at Ialys<is 
and perhaps some miifcantik community of Mycenaoous establtsherl in 
Crete which kdt the Ldand on the fall of ICnossos. Tiwir ultimately 
uminhuid origin is indicated by distinctjiTJy Mycenaean traits in their 
equipment. esptx;ially in the occiirrcrnce in great numbers of the terra¬ 
cotta femaJe 'idols' so generally found on LH III sites in Greece. 

Not lesi important is the factory of bronre slashing swords of central 

I ’’’fP' Hill pL Iwvj liM 0ther iiliicci* ichkii wtaWkh (heflorf nlntiinK 

ByUItn (rlih E^th ice Moniec, Moiiumriut H .UfflWffis, Pifit. xx\ii. pfs 1 ft. Wi? 

nuy Riilc 111 fMisiiiig Uml tJikEie bulmle A hirpe Ultuvcd 10 be nf trjoil wnfiimaMhip ^rhith 
om eaiiisr exsmiAt of the nrt «f tnkyii^ iiictul ui nn ari itlikii Ciflte ua* ijdi 

make^ Uct nwn, Uk.)iigli lt> prinrifttl extnnt ipcxinirnj reme fnups the 

^ defiEiitivir |iuhfkftthm ol liaj been be|[uii bir* Cliiude ^h p»*lTer in 

kAi 'l'<iiTie J Lip i+ a bwlc Mi |intHcni cittieEncly dithciiEr nf 

A ciMvenJj;att-RmEiiiQiy vi lesmlts wa^piubJIiisheJ tn* Mr.Guief III Anti^MiVr aiii (*if., 
vui^pfenieated tiy ajisieeount by M, SiiaiiijTrr of die esmpajjjn declined m bf fox the thiie beiB£ 
The Im, ihiil^p p, 351^, ^ 

^ a ftaffEiieni of n MU 11 cup, pp. 54-5. 

> Se^lfrr poini* out i:ii.p p. M) it » ckutlrtfete lJie>c Cnriinn. oT L'ganr wh-. 
tLgntc 515 the Kcftxii hi the wuU-puintiiies of vanoii^ Tbebrn icunb^ oL the HfiecEitJi eeuliuy 
couihimtliui 6f H tfciwruUy Mjitcsui appeiraiiQr.-'^miwWp And miEW with Sytbin nbiccli 
brotighi by them is tribute 10 Keypt %oiiid ihtu be fuWy acctpuiitrd fur. 
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Emopean type, whose date is not later than ijvjo* |>ossibiy eaiiier, about 
a century above the only other established date in tlie sword series, that 
ol the specimen engraved with tiie cartouche of Sctlios II.* The presence 
of moulds and Incomplete as well as Complete blades guarantees the manu- 
factum as local. Hence in ah prcil>ability came a sword of this type, found 
at Hnhoml and now in the British Museum; and it is perhaps liere tliat we 
slrould seek the origin of the Sethos sword and others of the samt type 
found iti the Delta. There can be little tloiibt that copper ore for swords 
and for much else came and had long come to Ugarit from Cyprus,' whose 
pottery becomes nbimdant ai Ugarit in the conrsie of the sixteentli cen¬ 
tury, In the fourteenth century LH III ware prevaite, Ttiat a very great 
diial of it is < .ypro-Mycetiaejin is rmt surprising, as Dgarit probably had 
the monopoly of the island's copper ore; but much also of the ear ill's t 
class (Myc. Ill a)* shows affinity with tiiat of Ehodes. Here, therefore, in 
a Phoenician outpost to whijse widespread inteniational relations Ihf 
library with its wealth of texts in a variety of languages liears witness 
we have a Mycenaean settlement maintaining the closest relations with 
the Aegaean world. Eimknce of Myccnai'aii tratk with the r«t of 
Phoenicia and with Palfstiiie, though so far not very abundant, Ls not 
lacking/ The Louvre po^K^essi'S two fine Ltt III vases from MisUrifi near 
Homs/ the site of the ancient Qatna, At Kafor-cd-Djiirra, a settiement 
lying a few kilo metres inland in the neighlwurhood of Sidon. thu inter 
gmviiii contained LH IH jKJttory.* ca;’e on the headland i»f Saropta 
jnaldi.*d a number of good Myctinaoan vases dating to c. rjoo."^ 

So long, however, as Mycenne was powerful in L'garit. her intmi^ in the 
Phooniciari ports farther south was doubtless secondary mid Jiiy direct 
contacts with them few and slight. WTiile all alike had easy ajcccsa to the 
caravan routes which converged on Phoenicia n leiritoiy from Anairilia. 
Mfiiopotjitnta. and Arabia, none commanded as did Lgarit the approach 
by M.;ay of tlic Omiitiis to the thickly settled iiud wtaltJiy phin of Amk. 
whidi in turn opened the way to ^ilesoiiotamia and beyond. To this 
quarter the rretem-i had from the first directed their trade: that the Myce- 


* p, dcup. V, p, 30 ^, 

* •nm cappn-nuning inT'^pnirv fmrk tn Lhh ptfpnd and tliot the w«s; tinlv parddlv 

^iiced, 10 TVrit for imtldtif;, was estitblidKd by SshiwHK, m 

p;«. (j. We rhst mtnmg and sigidong wcfc csrricif <ni in the i&LrLii a 

(hfi tliirq mUlHunnni* JfIS. Luv (1^5), p, 

s p, 13, fi. 5 , 

* tnitick^l Pjtetirikuritrt srrTell Ajjnl <m the near UMa.TdJ Abij 

Am itbems, anil Tell Hunreir, whichdliia j-u'EdenJ thf only Muiifilete fjl U went ivcMtit krupwn 
to beeu HI fkkstiae. PiPtt, «W* wen; fomiri ut (;«cf. -nK I.H III wate k 

drtysJly ilyr, Jilu. 

> ^btlr. jj, p. m. The i-sws. there described fjoc 

inentnr^'* iwivt *uict wcti fircnfistittitiMi. 

* \hhl-M p|V Hwitc detaiied i» :ivcikblr 
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miiintamod it is pwmd hy the LH HI vases fc^tmd by Sit Leonard 
WwIIey at Tall AtdiaJin. Goods from the man? southerly Phoenician 
ports would gravitate fd Ugarit and be coUetited then; by Mycenaean 
ships for their rcttim cargo. 

That Phoenician sliips at any time sn the Bronac Age sailed westwards 
there is neither evidence wor pitjbabiJity. Tlie tin of Spain has l>eers a 
will-o-theswisp leadin;^innch oplnfon tm tMs matter astray, but ^juite apart 
trom the Jade of pt^sitivc eviilenoe connecting Phoentcin and Spain in the 
Bronze .\ge, there are much man? prpbabh sources of supply, TlLaf bronze 
was first introduced into the .Mediteiranean anea from the Near East 
certain, Arnnmia and Persia aie knowti to yiefd both capper and tin in 
abundance, though there is at present no evidence that they we nr iniiied 
in the Bronze Age.^ None the less they must be looked on ^ among the 
most .probable sources for the carJii^t industry in hroti7/C. Tin may ha\"e 
JjcvTi one of tlte objects which t he Cretans saught when they made contact 
with Ugarit and opened up uti easterly trade route; and the demanrj in 
L'garit itself must have been great when the town began to exploit the 
abundant copper of Cyprus. Another possibie and nearer 
recently b<!ejri brotighr to nolice in the region (Kesrw^an) adjacent u* 
By bios A Tile tw'o rivers of Bj^blos, Phaednts and Adanj?* flow througli 
lieds of copper and tin ore and probably in autiquily brought much of the 
latter down iu the farui of pebble^;, grawJ* or suid. Tills can hardly have 
escafn-d obisiu'Yaiion w^hidi would naturally lead in cour^ of time to the 
diseovery^ and working of ihc lodes. Llnlc^s e^'idence of such ancient 
mining con be founds the fioint cannot Ije pro veil* and if only aUtivLaJ ore 
wit3 Lisedp tt can never Ire proved. None tlie less, the early use of this tin 
supply is highly probable and may fnmish the reason why the Cretans 
established rdations with By bios 5^1 early. ^Vhether Mycenae gave or 
received tin al^ remains obscure, but the former h the more probable 
alternative. Tlie examination by Mr. CL iJavies of the mound of Cirrha 
and the aiident mines or workings in its immediate neighbourhood^ has 
showu that tin was abtained here (since a tract vi^ias found in a crucible) 
and virtually provcrl tltat it was sougbl from ER days onwards and 
OmDughodt the cla.^c age. As Mr, Davits suggests* it may have bttm 
out of the sources of MyctnaiC$ wealth: morentTi’* in the LH HI pnio«J 
she may have imported fitriher ^ttppliiss from Spain, w^luw the mfluericc 
of Mycrmauan art b said to be apparent in the pottery, txitli for her own 
use and for re-export at ion; the bronze industry' of tfgarit must have made 
great dcmiinds. 

For the wares other than pottery which Mycmiae exported we are quite 

^ LucOi, *NotM dll t!w JCarJy Jliitoiy of TTa vnd Bivntc\ JE J. xW pp. if,, 

fipcrtiilji- p. loS^ ^?mbQ (7j^ j TTtcnticPBft Ifr^nj^Bmn (Khtmani xi a <d tin* For a Tcport 
of Iia ubiuki^LLare there in mjtxkrti- ilm*^ n nwre \jiy O- Oa'rfotd* stil 

pp. ^ (L A. /EA. xx pp. 59 

* xUx p|i^ % ff- * tJp, cILt 
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Viithont datat they must liEive been largely perishable. She can hjirdlv 
have contribated to the com whidi must always have lieen oi^e of the 
chief nece^isities of Phoenicia,^ with lier restricted arable land and her 
relatively dense popnlation. Oil. liowever, Jiad been a staple product of 
Crete in her great daj-s and had certainly been ertported ;* though then' is 
no evidence for the production of oil on a lar^ scale iii Greece, Mycenae 
may luivc had some anioiint of trade in it find in wine. Tile vast numbers 
of stimip^vases wlUch site sent abroad did not go flnjpty. Specimen.s of 
small site may haw contained perfume; one such is reported from 
Mycenae found with the clay stopper of the spout in place, When tliis 
was removed, a strong though evanescent fragrance was perceived.’ 

For the return cargoes wk have rather better data, though much must 
be left to conjecture. Tlie main source of the wealth of Plioenkia must 
always have lain in the metals wJiich reacliid her ports by llwj various 
caraviut routes which debotiched iu her territfiry, ciinvergiiig on it from 
north, south, and east: aiticks of luxury would swell the sum totiil. ft 
may be taken for granted thal apart from small local supplies, all gold 
found in the eastern b,ilf of the Mediu-rrauean area on sites of the Brr*n2c 
Aifc is Nubian gold, brought mainly thioiigli Egypt ;* in the fourteenth 
centiuy Mycuiae may well have ol>taiiu'fI much of what si)e wantfxl in 
ISgypt itself. The excavators of Ugarit, however, found gold in iiuaiitiLits 
sufhcienl to conwnct* them that trade in it ivas an important factor in tJjc 
economic lift of the town.* Its situation supports tiie conclusion, fnr it 
lies at the end of a route which ran from Lhe head of llie Gulf of Akaba 
(on whose shores HiKini of Tyre at a later date allowed and even assisted 
Solomon to maintain a fleet whose raain purpose nu-s the transixjrt of 
gold)* via Ashdocl, and thus enabled the caravans witli their precious loads 
to kc'cp well out of die way of a covetous Egj'pt. 

The inhabitants nf the lands which Iwrdirred on Pitoemcia were excep¬ 
tionally well pLiced for accumulating stores of metals, nativcandimporiwL 
Copper otc is widespread and aitctcnl workings have Iwen noted doubt¬ 
less this wa^ one sonrcc of Syria's wealth, which h attested bv the quanti¬ 
ties of gold and silver captured by 'niothmes III at the battle of MegtOtio, 
by the vast tribute of gold, diver, and copper imposed oo the conquered 


. P- „ ‘ Sm e/JW. iv. JI, 

TV wfew'Miby ,1^ rtmli;ir,pl. iv.ottd 

Dussiml, 0 *»wivTVJr *HaiSktmrn Wgarti) ft fAnfiiv rnhtmf«l i |,p, Jfiff.i 

*■ PP- Si'-r; t>«s- ?5* P< ^P- art amt i<». p. jS. nie hiEIucmc i*f MvMnjuan jm lia b«h i 
cxtTwiwh- uuifkwi. 119 -iviihi Ml tiiHiiv pniod? fi sr.tiTK of‘«tppK- fof Crewe until 

Mjpen^l by- Panjpieui,.. a ihe Mroiiiit in tndiUnl-dilK nf (he wiM tiufle 

Corned <i»i by fcaner, SoLumu * s&W ttude nmy hu^r nti^tcd In cast .^fricati penti tlie 
Hiitoei u ! evtn Riwdedtt nne whdlv um of the ouetikin 
* t KinE* ii- aS-ft. 

^ P' *13. quoted 

by G+ Ah oaiTiwnjshl^ ALiija^ ALub and Aay , hhOk mv 
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ptonnct:^,* Hiid at h 1 bter diik^ hy immtTis*.' qimnttiy of bron^=^ and 
| 3 Tt‘dou& metals which ChiYid abli' tn Joot frotit tht? it^on bordering 
on Hamath.= Ugitrit iltjublk^ obtamer! o.>]>]>i:’r from this quarter aii well 
as from CypmSp tlrough owing both to theabimdance of tlar Mapply and the 
ca;^ of transport by thr? isJand \v4i> probably hfr main source. Tlie 
earliest literary reference to the copper of L'yprtts is in the El-Arnama 
tablets;^ three dispatches from the king of (Cyprus mention ih^ targe 
tribute of copp.T sent tn Egypt- Copper-smolting must liave beets. long 
practJse^l in Ugarit: an actual cDppecdoimdrj" of lUe late fifteenth or 
early fourtcentJi century, contemporiar}* with the El-Atiiama letters* 
yielded much Cypriul wimi ^nd Mycenaean of exceiJeni quality.^ From 
Ugarii in all probability radiatcil die copiiiT wgol5 which in tlic Late 
Bninze Age ate found widely ribtrllnjtcd over the eastern hall of tlii- 
MediieiTiiitei^ii urea. The find-spots of most interest to iid are tin- foUow'- 
mg: GreU% aj in all, of which to Wfrt- found forming a single store at 
Hagia Triatlha; (*yrrjr in t^drodged up in the iieighl:KJurhfwj«J of the 

hartjour; Aegina* i; Mycenae* i; neighbourhood of Girgenti, i : Seira lUxi 
iti Sardinia^ a considcniblc hoard: to whkii can 11 ow' l>e added 1 Irom 
UgaritA Tloth Cret^: :yid Mycenae uppenr to have made-soiiie use of local 
supplies: there are Broiize Age copper-workings at Clirysokamino iu the 
ueighbourliood of Goumid,*' though no uthtrs of thU date are known in 
CfEti?, and Ltippiu-slag lias been found at Mycenae.!^ Xo evidenre of 
mining has bien found there except a cave wLtJi pick-marked idde^ in the 
vicinity. In \ie^v of tht large tiuntlwt of ingots fnmid in Crete and the 
VH3X hoards of bronze articles found At Knossas together with the grrat 
uurnber of hronj?e vessels fvoiu the Shaft-graTes, it seems probable tlmi in 
bo til Crete and Cjf<jccc local supplies were supplement arj' only and tJiat 

* dlrrfnd/ ii* pp, 41 $-^* lMi;^i*|ltv)j 7^ t, 77J. 

* 3 SaiflL 1 ChitrtL x’L'ilL 7^11; cf, 1 Kinj^s vsL cr. 

^ As’swiiug liaiT t lic luim AURjti (itnuie* I he nkimi^ thip ipinnimi F, ;:rhHit“lii;ttiw^"r 
('SJmn iJtqtimi Xuiu^n vua Kypi¥»% KUq, stvSi Ci 9 Jr). PV* ««mii to Jui^-^ jinfiWEtfd \hf. 

object iema tnl^rd by Wain^iightt JKii0t oi>* dt.^ mpra, Tliffl nrfcrcncrt the letlt'i* uffi 
Ktiiiflixuii* iht Ej-Amnma Tim, ^^ 4 , nui ^ Hii- rkaruiilv lailUj^eswl it dlhw 

Ainpjwpliis f n Of .\iiiciLoplti] iV, 

■%T*,xvi{t935),p. 

^ 0. ^Tlie I 3£iiie& tiJ TypnisV BSA. uec, pfi. Mr, JD^vira ntitf» ihc 

cutipntw fncl tbti itw only one of iht t w'< C>p/iaT »pccnniiiTP {imm Eiiktimii which 1^* ht 
\>ttn atuilytcil dww% M fliefoicAl ciuiipiMilioTi whkh iliUca miuk«iiy fncnn ilic ^ippn^itiAlely 
iniiforni ccmiprwti^iD of lltc other whirh have lUas bem unniysictS. <>l^ liva othor iwnd, 
frani the pTe^Hoaiaji bj’tf of liir isiiitcs n SJiiiarffrtNaa tti Cypnit whstv n |.irclimiiiiify 
wuEdtme to rcdiicc ihr tniflt of iJic o^e furtwnspoit, Wild tram ilw copper ioiiTitip' 
cf Ugarft iiiefultnred ahnvt wrnt thown niiaKTU* Uy drtu-iy HA to wanwni ihr 

tfkEi ihe \ otr been impoKoJ hmn Cyprus {ScWffcf. pp- 

Thi compoAiUon of the cmir copper iriROt fotuui nt IJgiiTit rlod tirti agfet rloily wilh icfihct 
tlkar of ihe Eiikumi ifJcciirifTn nt ihe fntttmuii /oTumV 'the futs vnalcl be explmiiivd if H^rit 
iin|jQrfed parf K' reduced ore fioiH more tliwl rm* rjiiaitaf tiki rrot iiecemniy ibe 

^spiei tu iliF fiTTm wh^ thi; oie Itnd cotnr. Tha ftird o( tiear Cyuw? ntihct 
that llirrt iras n MyrmAmn Arttlrnkrot ihetv ait ar Colophon Aiiil lUktus. 

* xx3rvv p-134 (Group G and p. J|a. ^ /ffSl idlx p. 
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copfjer was imported in large quantities fmni Ugaiit.* Tht iact that copper 
and not bronze was imported suggests a variety of sources for tin; as we 
have seen, Mycenae in ali pn^ibabihty supplied herself and perhaps Crete 
as well. Some few objects found in Greece are dahnitely Syrian or imita¬ 
tions of Syrian originaifk. With one apparent exceptiaii among tlie faience 
seals (sw? n. 5 none is earlier than LH III: the axe-bladt with 

dotthli* perforation from the Vapheio tholos,- though the type is derived 
fix>m Syria, is an Egyptian v'ariation of it, which agrees with the fact tliat 
the tomb yielded other Egyptiaii objects. Tiirqe "Eesheph' figurines of 
Syro-Hittitc type are kiienvn from the mainland—one of silver from Nezero 
in TFiessaly* and two of bronze from Mycenae and Tiryns respectively.+ 
Faience cylinder seals found at Mycenae, Pttisymna, amt Knossos* and 
long suspected to be Syrian ore now known from paralJels at Ugarit to be 
Himite. A gem also from a chamber-tomb engraved with script symbols^ 
and a steatite gem picked up on tlie acropolis of Mycenae^ are also 
Oriental and piobahly from Ugarit, Few as Ibesc objects art, they imply 
-some intimacy of contact. 

pendant and a few beads of lapis lariiU from Mycenae, Dendra, and 
Frosymna* may have come from ^^pt, for the stone was exacted as 
tribute by the Pharatdrs frani their Asiatic provinces and no doubt im- 
porletl as well. A cylinder of SjTo-tlittite type, however, foinid at \'ari 
near Athens, had certainly made no such detour.* 

1 o what extent there was a direct exchange of goods between Egypt and 
Gn-ece we have no means of knowii^; the smnIT number of Hgj-ptian 
objects found on Greek sites of the Late Bronze Age™ affords no clue. 
Some there must hat'c. been, but the Phoenician ports, in thj i^ period 
Ugarit in particular, must have played in some degree the part assigned to 
Tyre by Ezekiel; Le. they wtre great depots in which (be goods of many 
nations accumulated and whence they were distributed over some part 
of tht! ^Icditerranean world, h is probable tliat a good deal of (natcrial 


' P- ,v. iE, 1^. (tij E 

* E 0 . Awfh; pi. viif, 1; P. t-f Af, iv. n. 415., % 

' JifS . xxi <IWI>, pw IJti. ftg. Hi; P , ofM , lit, yi, 477. a. 

- Kph.Artk»iihi. p!. ii. 1 pn4 riP. ct C. vf, pp. fis*, Tw,ini!i* and 

p. iftr. fizs. F. pf AT. m, p. 477. fij*. 331, r and J. Ei,Tin6 rrjfsrdi aif (hicc fieniet as of 
tediii^as tiianvfscniw, but ei™ if tlwy mi., the evident# tif twitact Syria b isTualh' 

ftItICIg. * 

3 ^ p. ,97. Cg. -ft, p, ,3: pp. 

tie- ^5 bvms. Wj pf p, 71, fig. 8t, b. Jlif Mj-TMiieMt eianiplt was 

fowitl iu u pil wUJj LU IaiiJ Ut It imterR] unj m^thhtg later: this agrees with n twitud of 
liuirirc^Dtiilhiiittrt-l 5 ga.Tn. ' 

* Wane, vp. dt.. pp. pL «. f Ifcid., pL x*, a. 

* fli A XKV, pp. 5* and 37;. %. 8j,f; Pensoiu R, T., pp, » and 5ft: r^i. di,. p. 3^4, 

Tiiit mtm cEKninnner fttw menne wiijfjy iILeTusaI aiDftkyist jtn^l carjitEkti in uJi rui>kiliilky 
came trwm n\t£» u fem EiuJiifihite iicaik fitiin 

* F. aj SI. IV, p. laq, fij;. 335. and cf. a kfaxlrcd cylSiitki oFJ b™ lim!;. fnum) ia a um 

At koo^ op. at, ir, pp. 41.4-5, figs. 3413 ind jja 
in rmdlebiLr>''i 
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which was native to Egypt or passed through it was ultimately sent west¬ 
ward from Phoenician ports. Now and again such a case is strongly indi¬ 
cated by a name. must haw been so calkd after the port whcfice 

it was first dispatched to Greece, and the name was never superseded by 
‘^mritpos, though Ut the fifttt ceiitury the matertai was imported dttect from 

Fine linen was from time immemorial a product of Egypt and probably 
a regular export, but the Semitic associations of the wotd chitan surest 
that though the linen was piortuccd in Egypt, the garmont reached the 
Greeks from Phoenician markets.* The bulk of the Nubian gold which 
reached Mediterratican shores in the Bronze .-Vge certainly passed rlirough 
Eg^Titian hands ami tlie Greeks no doubt in this period got some, at least, 
of rvhat they needed direct from ligypL nic experience of Menetaos, who 
on his prohtahle tour there collected mALi*' teej )fpoaai\^ looks like a 

genuine rerutniscenco of tlic Biunzc j\ge; there is no evidence tfiut Greece 
recovered contact mth Egypt before the days of i’sararaetidius 1 and by 
that time, or very' little later, the gold-mines of Thasos were aEording a 
nearer supply, 'fhe w ord xpt>^> ho^vever, is muther Egyptian nor Greek: 
it is impoFsiblc to tseparafe it from the Phoenician and Hebrew §«r«j and 
tin- i\s^Tian hurttift,* As in the case of chitM. tiie Greeks apparently owed 
their first familiar knowledge of name and thing to the Pho<.-nidan 5 . 
Embedded as they are in the hexameter, the first appearance of these 
words in Greek and indeed in Grak pictry must go back well before 
Homer, and, tliat once granted, we can liardly in the case of foreign luxur¬ 
ies stop until wc have traversed the period of isolation and eclipse and 
reached the Jlyccnacan age. 

It is not stiquising that the liieeks: of the mainland made their first 
dose contacts in the Near East with the Phoenicians rather than with the 
Egyptians. Crete, huwever, wws in a diflerent poatiou, being mudi more 
favourably phictd for tlw mu to Egypt;* birr ship rnay have made first 

' {tciTiU(i|iiu ap. Keck, cA-f A. >, p. 243 , nr. ^ 3 , k Hnnwr |xi[>pnt in thr- f<jiin nf n 

{4 h ii iTsay Imw luuJ ■ wfaWnubk in tlw Iji-te I irly 

tron Age for the iiratiufisctTia' of tiuJ^aiKl tarkk. 

* I'yftf kbfxirtcfl luatn (rma ^ ceiituiy (EjtcJu xxviL 7), Cmi^n 

li rartamJy cmtiicct^ WtiJl thr A?js>Tiali Wind* iQui I'JilirtllCp Jjt»Ti.p lil^ 

ill ijTwcc m ilic Bitnur ihr Uidy Ttm^tfriTm ffnrtv li* 

SMl-gravt* dvfw, uwJ In tbr mch Jianidy nitkls as &hTi>i]il^ Liini covt^i foi 

furniture ari^ blown by tlte rnime^ Aim ('(tccAt wbiw rew^ k<n«tmtfch tu lu^ tn6£^- 

Kutcipcan bu Iwi for Mwm whkh b useJ 

ilirku 111 ihn po<tii&«u]kViiV£ of njctmn^y fiiw Jinc7i+ The ilrnritfinn fmni -fifiintp a aimf 
ih IIi-imriMp whicU borm^^nj h ifi>m U^nmu h jumuitve. but of^i^idiuay not auKMfptibk df 
pnioL 

* y J&x, So •Hhct metal im mentiirtholr 

* Dokjlfq, Z)ifJmw itdw £i di Ui hitifUf 

1 F.gj'jiiinn ubitJttJi iipTd theifay^rif ihc JCXlh lhTt*iiy rul^ml Cwie biv tbe \w^n ul Kmnfl 
n«if At tilt ctktl oi wbkii rrmi froiri Kimww^ tocfhwuidi iir.ro«« thr ulimd* 

Pthdkbiin't A^£ypiufti, pp. ^¥'aiiiWTi&br'* rrpicwp HI, p, uj* 
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iur Gyrciift* revictudJed *ind liikffU on wan^r* and thvn bt-en bonu^ by tb& 
strong eashvard coastal cun^nt wliirh runs Clo!^ m^hurt to tln‘ I>'lUitp 
or, mor^! protmblyj diey m^y ha\nG struck diaj^oriaUy across the oj>eii sea 
straight for their objective: in which case they might , as ue shall get 
into a tiisehil cnirem. The return would be more Jalx>rious, and the ships* 
to escape the coastd current, must have stood farthc^r out to sea; but 
they etJCounLered no such stretch of totally v%"aterlc&s €oas^ as separates 
Gaza from the most easterly port of tiie Delta- This formidable voyage, 
doubly lormidablii wUtm made from Syim, since tlie current turns north 
with, the coasts was probably left for the most part to the Phoeoktatts, 
who must lutvv plied to und fro siloiig the route from the ihiy w hen Egypt 
first l>egau to suj^ply hersielf with the timber of Lebsomn on wliirh the 
cxh5lent3c: of her empire depended: tkow'here neiircr eoiild she find trees 
to make tbt? masts of soa^going ships. Those jealous ttariers would cer¬ 
tainly do their best to exdode competitors, and the Cretans, too, may Imvc 
di^ouraged MycenacaTi exploration to the southeast by withholding 
watur^upply: Mycenae and Ithod&s, however* had an alternative route* 
Tht regular course followed by sading-vessets is* or wass up to ibc of 
iyi4-i8 (since wlieri it tias probobly been undertaken only by motor- 
launches). to sail out butwmi Rhodes and Carpathus and continue due 
south fur a considerable dL=5tance I ill they reached a current with a south- 
casturty direction* by follmving which they made a pirfcct landfall in the 
Lhdtii whhoitl u^ing tlw? rudder ^it all; a siighi iiso of it vras enough to 
faring them to Cyprus.* 

Ths-nin from Nauplia to Ugarit presented no special difficulties, tspo 
dally if. a^ seems ptobiiblc^ the -Myceriavans had a settlement or at least 
:i depot in PamphyUaJ "From Syria to the AtchipcIaLgo\ writ^^s Beatifort, 
who surveyed for the Ailmirulty the smith coast of Asia ilinor yjid the 
adjacent waters m iSti-ia, There is a constant current to the westw^ard, 
slightly felt at sea* but very perceptible aloii^ the shore/* It could be 
avoided on tln^ outward voyage iCtid utilized on the return. At anchor in 
tlie Gulf of T'amphyita, off Deliktash, which probalrly stands on the site 
of PhaselLs, Beanfart remarkt-d "a $m^U but steady light" among tlu* lulls 
ajid found it un exploration to be a volcanic flame^ rt'cordcd by Ktestas 
and doubtless a sailiiig mark (or tiic mariners of many eorlkr centuries.^ 

* ] i^-evt ifib itvfoetnalion m John Myrrst wbp iil^ Tnn rliAi on aotr q 

fiiluig-lioqt tn whkb be mjiJutjqj tha jwiiiriiry Fnaiti Cyfitn* ku Ahw^U^lt it dayv bi 
tmnitil q ooniuii j—a gDf^ ef the hitzards to ivliidi du iimrincr^ af uiuir 

■^]iiLly %n:rrr tjcpMih 

» Karamnrits, fi. jij. TliU imiio faj" cpqufc of Aiwtnlia «thiM Iiaw fotlowj?d 

by ih? illip of Afbw^'tliiiciL in whldi St. P 411 I but fat ^otuinc^' wId^ 

* 1^, cit„ u 44; ft MnliTO, lirphwfta, Jk xjtvii (191^)+ pp. ft,; fur *« ap. 

PhjTtiiHiL* fli«. UiK^hdr p. 145 f Anlig. Caryu. 1^ K-rtlfi. Tl\x «it^t come of Lykin, whoic 
norlliciT] ei3d qliut^ i^n the l^oniphyliaii pFuin, rumst ulii^yfi hqve yf interest to 

frtiEn* ijui MpeciqJly fnim. l!yptit> um! 5 yria; *oitie piml <ir poku on it mait 
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In the abscuce of excavation the ooJy aidtncoloeical evidtinct in favour 
of a Myccrnaean settlement in Pamphylia is a coppw ingot of ilie tyfn& 
noted above' wtiicli was dre^fS'-'^^ up off Adalia lAttalria}; but tliccvidtntco 
for a bn^k trade, direct or indirect, fwtween Mycenae ami Ogarit greatly 
onbaficcs its probability. It see ms likely on the whole tlial in LH 111 two 
diverging trade routes ran from (ireece to the N<,to.r iiast, one to Egypt, 
whether by Crete. wii!«e ports .after the l:iJi uf Knosios lay ojvn; !<■ die 
Mycetiae.w, nr by the cLannd between KiiodcsaiiU Carpathns, the ntlser 
along the south coast ol Aik Minor to Ugarii. while trade Ijctwtnm ligjpt 
and Ugarit was in Plioenician liands. Tlie use of the second can hardly 
he doubttjsJ; it would agree widi Hie fact that wliereas LH 1 and 11 ware 
has been found in appreciable ijuatitily in Egypt and I-H 111 of the four¬ 
teenth century' in very lai«e ammmts, l.H I is unkuoivn in Plua!iiiek and 
Palf-stiiie and LH 0 b but scantily represented, while Ul III ware is, as 
w'c have scon, verv modcratr in amoiint, tvor is it necesaarily of mainlaml 
oTTgin." Now and again a Mycenaean sliip iiiiglU make the round trip in 
the onler Nauplia, Egypt* Ugarit. but sudi would certainly not U* «n- 
couTHg^d by Ihe Phoenkians. 

The only other Oriental import-' whid* calls for remark k Ivory whicJi, 
rare in Gruijce in LH I and 11 , is found in grcaily increased quantitiisi in 


ti»v= he.,. for qaEthm 

Wiutittjs? cltijcui oi mud. Df ila- wvUitni «xisi .a l>y tifiiiifnn. •Jm Ink 
kt geiuftg iLipplin .-ATirimama. p. ill the mo«H. .d the Jlym 

[Jn tlie £n<m rntltv miLulutti led tskniJ of knamhiiuM he itmaid u .fpcam o! otoelkfil wUPf 
oky lie -he Un >TtnT..-eiy Sm.to 

niwl PKnv in iltek brief antk« »£ kf idet (666 at»i S.IL v, Joa> win m wll if ir 
hv iLEidi!iit ii* a iritcriTig hoiwivBr (/inf. Jig), 

St p«T tilt ^VL^l<cat th^i kr tie nejjhUflinBj niebdonmr ibttt 

TT^, Cattim^hu. a* hi* .mhirfty Eud^m, of rnJ^i. Ft ««.)■ well Ik tliat s 

hflilwcf (,o*Styl!isL too; Uia it hik t3im:> wus ’J'-fn 
whoUy ™i offb)- Ibrir n.oonT«n «™i to "7’' 

by I hr t-vlibri*: llie vofcanic Riirar loCftlO.! Iiy Ifcaufoit «Oft.iintt 1,^T iht bet h»l !lW 
rnirilr of tht cull of Hq.l«mttP, wiAth iptwl up the wfct *1^ of .AT,,ii«!n. mk 

Iliad ilie mil « etidcoity ctnUibhe- in Lei.i.«.s (--1 5)f4?. ^ 
thU |ias«£e -.til) inhktilBil by- Siflih.ii», thoii£h Iho faci Hwi a tflnof l*niE r» 

tlifi itlantl ifl 46:1 inijSiMH (hut iizctk mlmtuntjon hud 


^ S^pSTiSviheoTiBinkcntmc of dilhiBiu, \yni; tbo 

ji It pnKMi^p timt ^re Eue iLbo fuuiul ut liiH Alchftiiii. 1 wb .iif iJ 

ta.. M «.n H.«m .W 

at^rtl thk Ite.r nny h«w been *iiull Klfieoiei.H -f liioup* *^1 ("Mil L BfliU, t»»ibly 

rfT?":,"i"'''?,':‘i,,»... i.i«.u 

and gt«l hmi«* f^y ha^t tKcn bromiht m. 
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^ THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF GREECE IN 

IJi IITJ For the most pan it was iinport»>d unwrottght aiici converted in 
Greece into combs, tntrtor-hajidles, pomnicls lor daggar-li Uts, and a variety 
of small ornaments; some of these articles are decorated with carvings 
ptirdy Mycenaean in style. Some trade was done in them, for combs have 
been found in Troy and Crete,^ Probably most of the ivory is A frican and 
all of it may be, but the possible use of that of the Asiatic ekphant as well 
must not be ovciiooked, Its presence iu north Syria in the ittst half 
of the hfteentli century' is attested by the elephant hunt organixed for 
Thothmes III m the pliiiii wcait of Aleppo after a successful campaign had 
CATtiet] him to the bauhs of the Euphrates ; lao elephants wore captured,'^ 
TigUth PUeser 1 (iTth/ioth cuitury) killed ten and captured four in the 
country of Uarron ,* even in the ninth century Assur-nasir-pai IT Idllerl 
thirty and captured some specimens for his park.* Probably the creature 
was then near extinction in that region, for it makes no furthW appearance 
in the records. In tJie Bronze -flge, however, it soeins piobablr that the 
Syrian schools of ivoiy-carving, indudiug llie seraiOIycenaean branch 
active at Ugaril,* would use tits supply of Asiatic ivory at their doors, 
lilt point could probably be settled by expert iitspecricn of indivudnaJ 
objects.' 

A few samples of Xear Eastern earrings reached Greece, despite her 
evident preference for her owi; art: it is fairly safe to ascribe them to 
Lgarit. which has yielded .r remarkable iigiirine of a goddess in the Miiioan- 
Myecawean stj'le/ yet with distinctive features of her own. The examples 
found in Greece are, tirsT. a pair of handles, one certainly and both piob- 
ably from mirrors. each carvetl with a p:iif of female figures whicli e Kin bit 
Minoan traits, but arc certainly not Cretan,’ Fragmt-mts of a lemalt- figure 
in relief also found at Mycenae aliow a very close resemblance to the god¬ 
dess of Ugarit Proft^ssor Blegen found at Prosjmna in a LH III context 

■ Ccutiiklcxiibk; qLiimliUit* wcru Fdiitiil iu liiE chuinbcr-turriLb %eMii did i hr i Woc iif 
>Iroiflhi ii ]ip. 1155Loltjinj;, DfW Kuppflgrit^ M Jitenidi^ vil hiuI vHi), 

Ha mil fctu bololEd objEtis hi ciiiuidjeMmiabs Mi ^sPca^Ticd ]w Tiroutitju. 

» Tr^jn uidlUmt p. 339, fgj. 38^; liSA. ^upolciuenttin.' Pupei T irr 

* Prciutcdk rfiKffVKi kfcardfm iL 

* LuchoiLilt, ip t Ibid* 520 . 

* iVrruiiti5piE« ami pL ladfiB p, j6y 

’Mr. Cmuffwi mfanrj^ tne that a iiKciiiEncit f>f iyof^' nol carhcic tlian rb« tusith cenUiiy 
m SttJiLuiti WM gub t id iU al ta fC^iNCEhetm] cijifii nxhl |»rut^incnl hv Um to hr ^Urican 
M kk rmic it w protwbJe that In- )hia ilat# Ivaty ira-i ao avatluLl-] 

LitrJr hninti^nn tan in tiw fatt ihm STtiry W anwng tht i:vinni»diii£9 

dH tnl>ut«! fioni the IIidcuechlii citi^ Fiy ShnlMuiiibcscr ]]]^U\f iii€ Plai^jdiui« mipcited j{ fmtn 
h^^it: titc A^isyriiiu ifri^ mM ftincntufd citinnt it* 

* t/i-^/iVap i. Hi yttpfist. Hie diiCoven- tu l.'tjatit of Jii uuiimiaiefi nviiiyiriirjJ pgxis 

tn ihif isjitfsc nyk neur it. nrtbhftli iht t^vn sn^ ibt pla^i ot ptodmxk^rt. ifffliix 

Arls^ %q^ 

* ifSA. p* pL tiK A. 

■® tjpA, pi, viil^ I aud fJthirt %qrr> on ih^ sffjTitf ptatfl nmy bdciiic to Hic aiftie 
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An ivory statuette of a soniewliAt ^niilur type, but with Fesitures pointing 
to a rpTiiote Cretan ancestry/ A very ruraarkablc grotip consisting oJ 
tts'u seaterl kinale bgures rvitb the fragmentary remains of a child standing 
in front of them found on the acropolis of Mycenae, unfortunately not 
in a datable context, may perhaps be derived at a tiearer remove from the 
same source.- but a fine pyxis decoratcd witii reliefs of griffins hunting deer 
from a LH III chamber tomb at Atbens may well emne from farther east/ 
Tfic wcli-knnwn lories of Enkorai {mirror-handle and draught-box) belong 
to the same group. 

We may infer the exportation from Ugaiit of purple^lyed wool inasmuoh 
as an inscribed tablet from the sitM de^ with the industry moreover, 
crushed murex shell in quantity was found in the harbour region, wlicre 
Mvcenacan remains are abunilant.* ‘rhts suggests that the mdustry after¬ 
wards so closely associated with the Plioenicians may po^ibly liavc been 
taught them by the Cretans, who were already ptaciising ii in MAI days* 
and bad at least a traditional reputation for it in early historic timesy 
From them tlic ‘Cretamzed’ M yeerjaeans of Ugarit may have bmned it and 
then spread it over the Aegaean. It is a remarkable fact that the refuse oI 
a great purple factory lias been found lu Troy V'l,* a city whose upper 
strata yieldril LH III wore in great alnmdance ; the possibility of a 
Mycenaean colony in Troy as well as in Ugarit may well be bornt; in mind 
That there was at some dide a purple factory on Cytheta b certain; 
Aristotle testifies to the fame of her purple in historical times,^ In 
recent years MM slnuals of genuine Cretan fabric liave been picked np, a 
rare occurrence on mainland Grix'cc or its islands, tt is pussiblu therefore 
that the Cretans may have luid a purple factory' there, which would of 
couiac in no w ay exclude the pt^siblUty of a Pliotjuiciiin ojie at a later 
date. 

* Ptotyrnnn, pp.461 if., <5“ dw wbject ef ihe £>iittn Bckudti uf Wury cnrviiij; 

reffnnee dwuJd be irailc to K. f). Barnttt'* vnliiJibfc finely in /■‘AO- *aS9i FE- 4 'h 

* Jits, in |i. no, |>t, ibvL * IbiJ.. pp. j(S^, pi. iiv. d. 

* I'Hlilkhed by th«twai'l)«itie»n,.S>no, xv pp- rJT nanjEli hmisfit at LatjLkln, 

tbcul^ laiiloiibttiity Cttflief riiOi SlwuMtt. Ills tniLilively ascMbfii !«• Tliiifcaw-Dartgiii 
to tlie itooni] tliJiO of the steam! iiiiUcnotuin; if thw ji nanrct, ft ^ luote Ijtely to be OHifenf- 
tHjmxv with the Mtntxm ihmf wiih the Hyociuisai! culouy. Tln! iJiupw itanie* wtciibed on Ji, 
iiIi|iUKUtlv those oF ilii; wotkairn employctl, am eiihci Sinuiic orshnw affiaiiifci wiih Utirrile. 

* tLS; 19J5. p. 70. nie fftcvio' ■taiteJ Hi tlm Idler ut tie iFfierbili tiamiify ujk! 

(srthheil ui X ^H«iul whjiSi ttvuiixik [F(^di in lir SMonfi 171 larttr of 1 ho lonnetDih 

d *■ L l ‘ 

* BSA^ bit Pi TT&t. It ^virLikl obviuLkirly l>e p™ utl iitc lo lomi iiny LifHUHJti tbo -uPjtct 

tititil ini^betn [niidi iruirc csca^lkin oF mtrt wi tht: criott. 

? .»r liuftnfii ^lv*« Ihw ihcb voyiuit^ lu LftijTi. ii 

described lU n (flcruiJi iv^ ^ 5 ^% 

* AJA. xli(h>j:>, Thv piFrpic'dwffJ rritllca 1 kmiiuiip funwn* m tlic tbisijc 

^ Iftini firnn Alfx. 3(>),a.Wtfsagi which cjirrwt ihch tamr k ilu; 

■isth Cfsntun': bcil wt k-am n^thmg rnmtt alxmi ^ moniitouxc- IV ewt ciit b> mvtm* 
tuiiLi Cftiiu tbe ttfcctLitiUy .&i> hy lui IflthEiuiini s 'Srwi wi'suhJ hii^^ uiili^d iV 

Ph OCIUCifi-Di- 

* .ii{t.elt<]]li. fl3ft„»,v.)rii^TPe, whne ii isstdinl ilHti lie ttldiuf WisaUq ailed Porphyniajn, 
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Hie commoditifcs to be foimd io Piio^tiidiitt ports from tiie ninth to the 
sixth century '^‘1 not differ greatly front those availubk' at Ugarit in the 

a°tSlur^ t «faaed from Tyre* Sidon, :md Bvblos 

?h^ f fi"" coloured garments* and 

these, as well ns fine Unen from Egypt, tm? all found in the friiut of Tyr? as 
described by EzekieP early in the sixth century. As we have aepn^eold 
v-^5 abtindimt at Ugrnit and copper a staple export: for the exportation of 
brona-, probable though it be, we have no evidence, nor vet for that of 
mi ^garit could certainly obtain silver 

^ to Lave supplied 

herself from Tro^- wiieic local sources abundant and were work^ in 

anoent times. The sUver in Triam's Treasure' was pmbaSv of ^ 
ongm: It greaijy ex^^.d the gold u, bulk, whereas m the 
and the of Arkalodiorf^ gold was greatly in excess of silwr 
probable that silver was nimcd at laureton in the Brouzc Age * 
t ant-gated ganiients were cettainiy to be had in Uearh ■ tJiev ar.. 

^ S««Uu.. and toj B»ir to, app^ Z ZZ 

^1“,'’!'’” ™*' -l-idilfcas nach rarlirr. lor lha 

the most ancient days in the production of 
%cget^e dyes. Of the unponation of textiles into Greece, however we 
^not judge, for they have left do trate in Mycenaean ccromic or oiler 
styles, except perhaps on vases of the latest ^odA 

It might have been expected that the penmnial exports of the East 
^rtmaes. unguents and incense, would find their wiv to Greece «id 
probably they did; but «-idencu in the sliapc of coutain^im k lacS^; 

W-. do not know wiiat was burned on the portable hearths of Crete oHn 

' A fi« 2 -iars of ilycenaean RJujJusA 

W Ith the Broftffl Age the history of Ijgaiit. like tliat of Mycenae comes 
‘1‘^troytd, probably by the land forces of the great 
atttnipt^ uivasiDJi of Egypt winch was repelled by Kamst-, IIJ in thif^t 
d^r of the twdftJr century, posably by TiglatJi Pik-ser 1 c. it». Tltro 
was till rental, the situation which made Ugarit wealthy and powerful 

! i, S 5l«, p. ; Ewfc. xxvii. 

~ f tQjand f. TheiLUtuioD in theTiflpn'Ouiikinie«f mt' inh.vl, h 

btywKl Uk IlipliJufioniiiii m tin: htnh rilftrt' M div« beli*^-^. 

* 0. ymr,.jf Lrufhin, in Attic»‘,.l/a,., J'i' 

■w. ^ 'a-* v 

MyeeTO va« r,,iml In * fonitwiuhncoitiiry «wuwi^t U^ni seTI lV * 

Vwn-galed luc woui hv insiw of ilie _ ?57. 
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did not tcctir. Tbe dismtegration of the Hit tile empire aiiti iht: sebseqaeot 
eclipse of ligypt not only ended her strategic importance as an. outpost of 
the latter's empire; it involved tlie riiin for the time being irf tin- trade- 
routes on which her ivealtJi depentlecL' Greece W'as involved in tJiegeneral 
collapse: and even when after iho lapse of soiue oentiiries oomtut^rce was 
resumed, the great lines of trade running nortJi ami soutli between Egypt 
and Asb,east and wt.>sl between Gracce and Asia, no Jonger intersected at 
LIgariL Kycentcean trarlo had betti on the decline for somt considerable 
time before the final collapse. Koiie of tlie Mycenaean pottery foimd in 
Egyjit can be dated later than thi^ reign of Ramses 11 , and ttie latest stages 
of Mycenae aie marked by impovcrUhmeTit and Uy the absenoe of ivorj* 
and other foreign goorls. Yet it is railikely tiiat intercourse with the East 
ever wholly ceased. Ln Palestine fragments of proto^eometrieware thoirghl 
to be from Tliessaly have been found at TeJI Abu tfawam and Askalom* 
They can be dated ^vith fair certainty to tlte teni h century: pcrltaps the 
weaJtii of Palestine under Solomon attracted occaaioaal adtTnturcw from 
afar, A vase from j proto-CtMimetric cist-grave at TJicolokii lias an 'ex- 
crKscent’ cup ou Uiu sliouluJcr. wliicJi points to CyprtH) or the Levant the 
moderate atuoimt of iron which accompatited it, and also tin- iron frcan tlje 
tholos tombs of Jiarmariane; may well iiatne come by the same route. 

Mliox-as in Greece the IwelfUt century nmrltjed tiie decline and the 
dcvienth. the collapse and total dLsappcaratice of tJie .Mycenaean culture, 
iiuiugurating a period of ttnpoverbhment in material dviliration, in the 
Levant tlie fall first of tlie Hittite and then of the Eg^Titisn.empire, to- 
getlier with the withdrawal of Assyria after the brief successes of I'iglath 
Pileser 1, opened the way for Phoenician enterprise. liy tlie eclipse of 
^gj-pi her trade with the south must have profited gn^atlj'. Tlie once 
imperial power rouid now be by-passed and gold and ivory couUl enter 
Irwly by the Gulf of Akaba, a route die importance of which is guaraotceil 
by the desire of Hiram of Tyre dial bis fiiend SoJomon sliauki establish a 
fleet on tlie golf for the transport of gold.* With Assyria weak and inactive 

h P- 49r 3T 3i[iii jE Tit thi? hari»uT (LeukOii LJnini nf 
4 /in. 7415 : f>U* 5 aiKi^ Mlinriqui' iiwli 

IP. 4J7)* honuti oT Gfcfifc ail vet tiAirrn tif cebtufy fouful. AJl wrc frtirn ike 

< irt Thhire and Srlnccdna, i, p* 39. 

* Teif |)if ttljtliflrrai beiweeii Kinypt 4ml T*liA*nidM iiat ths- piuJ id ilip antury m 

^tnry of WiefwmLm thtt E^ptiitp ^\ay, which u ctmvmiinitEy^ iiitiiiiLiim«d 
CAH. 11 , pp. Uiiikfig ppjjym^ irrEli. luifcvc prmluctik id f[irnT«| pan cjif iJ^r 

tcuniy wfl TO wlih wh u'h he Eicip^l to buv tiiitbet of )>Eiuii£vi^ 

» QDAP, 1%'. p. i, tf. ih ^ 

* IVew'K Aiid ppt 200 146^ c. Tt i*tnjc lIimi at ihh iIaec 

wc nchhb ibc BkcL St=i trutte krt imhcnrnkii; fmni XK. jifuttulfa ii\ injta^ p, ] 

ncf tnilmiT beotinjg hi miukj the hnn liiiji round m nrt radv ainitiiiii mt Var. 

.laiurtM, (mniJnlwvbi. by btitl. Lf. UiVf. txsU,, 

» 1-. ntfiifa, j>.uid I King! is. .Si el. x CJtnju. tt. ilw Ui^ amhoT ha* 

no K?¥iwkU^t rd Ta^PiJ^ Uiilt iif l-okm Gebcr coo/d li^iy tail eithi*! hv 

Tartr»u£ ai I'anuii. * 
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dierc nothiiig to bumper Phoenidsin trade with Cilicia and Armenia, 
and it was doubtless i\iiatohan silwr that Solotnoti made to be as stoanes in 
Jcrosaldm. To this period must also btloag the occupatiotv of coastaU dies 
on Cyprus, on who^ copptfr aJid other natural resources the Phoenfticlans 
presumably conimued to No uin of Phoenician culture ha^ betm 

luicovcredj and in the absence of early Photuiician objects we canno.t date 
their hrst setUement; but presumably they iinscmiced themselves as $oon 
as the collapse of the Mycenucan left them a free tidti- The d4:ate at 

w'hidi iltey began to striisie out vv^tw'anh cannot be fixed, but it is im- 
pmbable that it was very early. No Phoenician; objects found in Sp^aiij go 
farther back than IhE^ dglith century; possibly they belong to the sev-<jnth.* 
It is true that according co Vdliiim PaierculuB (i. 2. 4) Gades was fomnded 
about 1100, but his source cannot be detiirminedp atjd it seems unhkol^f that 
Strabo, who relied co Posidonius, would Lave ignored the opiniora if it 
had Lad sorious suppurt. Nor is there any reason to equate the bijblicai 
Tarsiush with Tartessos and siipixi^ a sliip of TarshLsh" to l>e one caapabJe 
of making the voyage thitlier from Tyn;. Not one of the scanty iteems oi 
in forma lion about Tai^dsh w hicfi we gieajj from the Old l estanien^t sug¬ 
gests the Spanidi port, and some appear to rule it ont. The metfU^ wnth 
which Er.ekie! (xxvii. la) credits Ta:^ibh (silver, iron, tin, and leadji all 
abundunt m eaat Anatolia; it was her tiude in metals that made th-ic con¬ 
trol of Cilicia a \ital matter for the Assyrians. Meagre and enigmatic as ure 
the indications afforded by tlioOld Testament * they are perfcctLy simitabln 
to Tarsus, situated on the route W'hicJj led Irom the f-ilieian Gates to* Svria 
and the East, and only a few miles from the mouth of a Uicii navigabler ri 

Th'o PLoenician inscriptions found ai Nora in Sardinia iuid dating to the 
lirst liai! ul the eighth ixutlirj' constitute the earliest e\ddenctf irxir the 
prciicncc of PhOicnidanft in tht- west Mediterranean.® hut indicate a .some- 
what earlier date for prelinitnary exploration and sctUenietil. Tills 
supjxnls the statement of Tliucydidcs.^ so ftir imcorroborated by iirei:::haeo- 
Irjgical cHdeiioe, that Llit-y iiad established depLits ah roujid the Si iciUan 

^ I ihcir f>eaipatti>fi pf siia HKiiid ihe enilfe amsc of ifidiv, rflr 

TliiiLTdkla^ ' 

^ The ciirTl»t al pment menilubh: h that of li Plu^tiir ipiii ItuHrjjpiion *>11tomb- 

^tfinc in Thjt Nii^i-sia wLkch can tw= salcly ilnied an mi Jarcr tJmn the mntfi OtJenttirv 

iser p. 1*^ EL ! iftfid. 

1 i5cc Hwc:b-du]i|:Hrr.t^ “Kru^n ikr t’JinFcirjli^ licT pliAnuijiichrqi KlllwiKLtKUn in 
*«] (NF, ivL PJL JfeHT. pfc 351 juid 

* Hw onlbfirshjp* rtirei, nnU ncctiHion of thn nnjet exiet^iriv^ pa^sagr b ^hidi l^^^inliuh 

dvft. t^ibojc (iiiuter ef diEpilK; bwt it nnty kmMoil thar thLMjthL^T pkre-smjrr^utknicd 
are Tm, ^ikai. ami Cjliruii (Ki(tmi). |ii Kjttk. Jtxx%iiL T;ir!Jiifkb m iht c«ii- 

t«jcr dih >hdiot ftiwl Dedie KiiiKn)| ciiwJ in Va. Jxiii, jo vviih S^icbdi anti ^ 

in. cvi'fy rw^. 3 .}lc Qfipnn* In camfMriy weUl reLidvely uem ii{;i^}ibi>Lir« nl l^hc^ntciA. h U^f 
uHif^ tloi efi tiiK emn^ ot rimt iJie 'ship of Tufilueh' kfit &JI geflcirriiiihifal 

i«(«rcnc 4 : Uenottd s^oiply n uf 41 pajEkTiku or lype: 'itfgq^y'T iiiid 10 f^e^-dinved 

fiTMti Ra^itraa, iht DdiniLliEtn port frwn which ihc in qu^iJoji tallni 

* *44f V I 4 I* buisimr^dEUe iti f he bfe ninth miitify b cea^iimaLIu 

r^niei as too wjly, ^ Tkut% vL 2. 
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co^^st before tl)e Greeks planted their firat cuLonies in the island. It also 
aceords mtii tlic evidence oi tJie , m whieli tht we^jt coast of Greece 

witliin tht! weistward limit of Phoenicmn actlvityj In faetp^ the range 
of tile Pliocnidans' activity in the ptem. their relations with llir Greeks, 
and the fireciks' knowledge of tJietti jire exactly what we ^hnuld expect 
to ilttfl in the eighth century“with erne notable divergence, la the 
Srouzc Age the Phot^niciaii citit^ to have been more or on an 
equal footing, but from the date of tiicir reappearance in history Tyt^ 
takif^ 4 pre-eminent position. Acce^rding to tradition Stdoii wa,^ totally 
destroyed near the ctid of the Bronsse Age / excavation hn^ proved tradi¬ 
tion true. For a period the site was entirely deserted; it was reoccupied in 
the Early Iron Age/ F^babty the same fate overtook Tyre, but her 
recovery was earlier and more vigoncjus. She is the reputed foundress of 
all the earliest Phoenician colonies—Uticii, Gades, Lixip Carthage; it is 
true that Uicir high traditional dating is probably apoctyplud^ but in the 
eighth century her name must liavi:; been at least as well known to the 
Greeks as that of Sidon, ytd it finds no mention in Homer, llie most 
plausible cxplanatjon is that he did not I’ujd it in the epic tradition, and 
therefore felt bound to ^nore it. 

Our earliest litumiy evidence for the ]>Te-ii:niiQewct? ol Tyre in ctwftsmnn- 
ship is given iii the ()ld Testament narrative of the building of Solomoirs 
temple* in the i^coikL quarter of the tentlj cenlurj^ whotem are reflected 
her resources and her artbtic renown. It is tnje that the booty bequeathed 
t»y David furnished the necessaiy^ metal, bur for tfie w^orfe of art produced 
frufn it Solpmoii had to rely on a Phoenician artificer, tliram of 1 yre» wlio 
was the son of a m0m distinguished in the s^mie oaltinR itnd had special 
skill in bronze-casting on a large scale. 

We have, however, 00 hint that Phoenida^s tepm ation reached to 
a I this date. Apart from I be tadiflerence which the European Greeks con¬ 
sistently manifesti.'d to die synlhctic products at Phot-iijcian art, tiicy 
svetu at tbh* tiUK-, a» wr have seen* in a state of virtual isolation; they 
probably could tmi afford luxuries* aiwS didr waters were not ii-tited by 
Ph£>eiiiciau ships. Unless we aca^pt Karo's post-Myci?naean date fur tivo 
articles in tlie Tirytts iioattl/ hot h of which ctTtaijily were imjjort^ from the 
Near Eastp wv can jmint to no article oi even plausibly Phoenidan urigin 
found in Grt-eoi which ofr earlier that) the seventh carnttirv', tince tin: flatr 
of c. Boo can nn longer Ise accepted for the .-Regina treasuru. The hoard 

^ Juatiu^ r/lFt 3. tn ihh acffluini thr Sitkhtihitiii^ exuelltfj Itorti llicif cSty 

ijw fcin^ r>l ^^iknloti, -ymhii iKinihwjiiLij mtA fi^indcd Tyrv in thrytar bcfcirr Uw tali nf Tfvy, 
iLluoiss it t? hvtr u liBltitinl trqiiidi>Li lit the Land fljidSrei RfxiA rtju^UaJ hy HitniditH lit. 
*14 nf fdlif:h f hrOOfi^ af W 4 ^ tiy^lhc Elilleutt Cir l^illisroi irs-. FjTiUHbly 

oU ttie Pluioiidau itxwm Mjflwd cU^tuctinfi of dium;^ JU ibrif liumtk. 

* CvniEnam, La L'wUi^im fhiniciFanf^ [jp* * J King* vi\. 1 j, 

* Pebluhcd by Kaw, AAL N J15 iLs«« C5pu p, ijS. 
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THKioubtedly, as Karo says, ttie Itan-est of a post-Myceoaean totnb-robbcr 
and ccmtaina articles Tanging in date frotii LH J to tbe end of I-M til I it 
may be doubted, despite his great auttiority. uhetlier tlie iron knife in 
qiieslion stionld be brought below ibe latter date- The whole hoard was 
cotiiained in a large hrotnee* cauldron ol foreigu fonn and unknown origin* 
It included a Hiitite seal ol haematite ascribed to a date between 1350 
isoo,* presumably imported before the end of I.H Ill. One of the foreign 
objects which accorditig to Karo belongs to the end of the Myxenaean age 
is a bronze volute tripod of the vvell-known Cypriot ty^3^^ together with the 
howl helongiTig to it.* One, now in New York,^ wliidi has hith«^o been 
regarded as the earliest of the series (apart fTOiu the present example^ b 
assigned to a ela.ti! between 1350and rioo, and its rescmbltince to that of the 
hoard is remarkably cluae. The birds which dangle from the bowJ-ring of 
tfie latter are indceil a new feature, but we may compare one closely 
similar perdicd on the rim of a bronie rang of lalysos typt; also included in 
the hoard.* Tlib sliapc. which does not appear in post-Mycenaean potlerj-, 
b common in I-H III and especially in Rhwlcs, from which tliis unique 
lytaniple in metal may have l»een imporl<.-ti, 

A tripod still firteraiid possibly tarlier tluui the Sew York specimen may 
be seen in the Cjn^nis Museum; it has bull's feet, a bull's head projects from 
each leg, and from Tie 1x>vvl-riug, between eacb pair of legs, hangs a pair of 
riugs from one of which an oval bead b suspended. It is ascribed ton date 
c. tMo, A somewliat similar though less elalrerete example in the muscinn 
at Jcnisaleni lias ihe lliree rings, but no suspended object. On the ground 
of its rescnihlmicii to liie TirjTis specimen it is ascribed to the Early Iroti 
Age, but it was in fact found iu a ihirtL-cnth-oentury stratum, and though 
it may possibly have roaciied it by rolling down the side of tin; tell, 
tliEU’e is no reasmi to supixjsc that it did so, Tlie Timis tripod has dangling 
pomegiutiates or llowers as well as birds. A mininturo tripod of a diffc-reDt 
type from Ugarit, dated to LH Ill, has a complete circlet of equally am¬ 
biguous dangling poinegranates. No doubt their piosouce on Uie TirytJS 
tripod indicates Phoenirbn influenct in Cyprus, where it is to he expected,* 

The second object, a curved iron blade whose shajto is not Aegaean and 
suggests the East.*is much lajRcr than any other iron object of .Mycenaean 
date found on the niaiiiland, wliere iron is almost limited to rings and parts 
of rings; but a solid iron bracelet found in a LH III tomb at Ialy.sos^is 

* Klim, Ojis. cil„ ttti, {■>■4, Pfi, lift and 13^! 

* Uiirf., IfcJl. xKxiii, p. 133,1^, 4t Bosseti’, lUj; T,aiEtl>,t^. md ft. Bronsst, pi. xi. ft. 

» Ijinb, op. ril.. pi. ’t, J>; nf, p. 33. ' Kar... op, ciit., [S«i1. sixsiv, 1. 

* Syfiii. % pt k, t: 49JL * Ka», op. ciL, p. li^. (>, tio. IriiB, a.. 

1 kmmuttw, vi- vli, p. 197. Thli iMmli, which aUo Hittitc anil on A'ory Comb, 

emiiainFJ im inhuniAtiom. os well 4u iwo etiiiiiAtlvti* in sefmmtB pin. It waa oppiiteittiy 
impoHihle to coatiliih any udincnce in the ohfKU berietl with the inhiimed cofFtiiHi but it 
i» ccitoin thiit iiirunn,tlieniidy£44iiqibor the iiiftaJ round hy thr lt4tbn.%i])ecwnb. iunl ibo 
sm] bdooi; to than uoil not (ocither of ihe crcnialiani, Coo^tjuriitly they do not holoui; to 
ihe lub-UynTmosn [Jiaiieiif thr Ifimb. 
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comparable thoti^ not equal in amount of mtital, anti sudi a knife 
precisely the kind c^f present which a Hittite pcrtcMitate might give to an 
Jichaiai) king or great nobk. To compare small with great we may 

recall ihc famous iron dagger sesit by the Hittite king to Amenophis TIT 
and possibly kientical with Uiat found in the tomb of Tutankhamun,* We 
must olw'ays bear m mind that with llie excjeption o( tlie Sliaft^graves vve 
liave no LH tomb which was ssaJe from the periodic depredations of the 
family to which it belongedH We may he sme that tht rarest and most 
valuablemticks would l»efirst removed: it may w^dl be that in the case 
of the iron knife and the tripod the fall ol Mycenae enLibkd tltc tomb- 
robber to forestall the Mxt of kin,* 

A proto-G^omctric ginve at Vrokjistro yiehted another Cypriot tn^iod 
and a notabk amount of iron anodier of tiie same period at Krtossoti con¬ 
tained a similar tripod and iron sw^ords and dampers/ and yet anotlier was 
found long ago in the same cenietery by Hogarth in a grave which also 
cantaiuLd iron,* Tlicre is tberefone 5ome reason to assodirie the trade in 
iron with CjT?rtis, which could afibrd lo buy it from Phoenicia with the 
copper necessary for the kf tor's bronze-casting iudustiy and whidi in all 
probability sent copper to G™:ce* Crete pcdtapsscrviiig as an iutcimcdiaTv* 
’Wlwlher in this early period the Cypriot t^p^rts were carried ia Cypriot 
or Cretan ships* we cermet tdh hut there m> ttsason to suppose that 
Fhocuuda was coiioemed in the matter. The last tripod in the Aegaean 
series is that found in the Early GeomcEric (jrav^ riii^r thfs Pnyx,^ which 
contained a creEundou. Tliere is no reason to connect wiih Phoenicia any 

< KiitiJli£imp EI*A^ftm T^d», u p. i€t, |. 

^ Krio's l:in^iagr (he ddiiftg f<]4neifhnT amfeij^OfUA. fhi p* 136 tir spedficnlJy 
tltfu the (tIpcKi luid knifr dre ^ultr^M^Y^uienn thfiit;y|i iire'^nmrttk', iJnji. lie ihdl the 
turUib-rohljer prtsumably perched in the firial catx^troplie wlikh umtijok ^EyeeiieeuEi Tiryni* 
fijT T^hirb he aip|;eirciitFy o^snimes d date blcr titan ike full <iit 

* lUlp EViisfcjifr^^pw I3janil [s|. aexviv^ i^ani! pfk 

* JUS, Iv 31- 1S7. * /LM. p- Ms- 

* 'Ihe Cyiwbrt luiil & eemun nsputotkiri tiieu uf Uie ini, diou^h out ^videtiee i* of luicf 

Thc^' Wr well aji Pfiortiieianj were employed hy ^kmuiehoib to hulTd on ihc Tigrii fc^r 
lut exjteditiim tiabykm in^J94 » fiixt ti^hkh REii£Jnijint» dfn^cil i»iT>rkiMl ti^ the 

rnnEiU til tlie Kijjdirnics (B* Mpyrt^ C- tf. A, lii^ p, Oi)r Huy i^inre nJtH credited with a ThAb$' 

wraxT^t and H k jntcte»lmtf to nule hnw well the ord^fM^ilc^JoU tlrt ikle 

propel lot it bv SIyfCji {JilS. xxvL iQD6^|ip. j Fqi luitEier Fothenwiiluim 

and ^yTT^H pis. Txvih 1907. Thn laTter^s iroiyly hiainntaj aii^nrrictit ^nr TOrrei'tmy ihe dile 
(^-8^ to it to tlbc li^T ni recorded iu leiomc ii liaMLl nn (lie iU(Jti3ite 

pf Asj^Tiu luidp: Tipbub FnwT Ul imrimia i%'Tia mimI the rthHitieLin roosT citie^i wtiirh 
migfil T(i^cUmiiJ£e it ddlU-ult fur PluJctticiii to rcfutsu saiy indapen^ni- timdt i iti eippjlk.v In Cypniaf 
6 A ijw iDmilf] {lenniidy haift liked 10 do; and now we f^iid withiii ilwr ptri*>ii die iir^u ardiiiev> 
lo^koJ effrlfiftfie iif liitect telarihni l>rtwre« (jwce, Koi ibe dau? oi tccotilEj in 

Jirtome dicti' is no canfimutHm of any kind. Hiot hi the •oeoftd half of ihe «i;hth ccnmiy 
ihete wietT^ os wediKiid cif^nt, b^h iifvcL -lijiI in the idoiird U piovod tiy 

the ilit oE the cn^ys «‘JiO r. 7^9 lEiivle iidaolsidoEi to Siirijori II, which iEidiiiEet lubw of both 
Ileircnlc twii-l h«jnitk type. Thu ftmincu itele fditicl aE tarmka fKiEioni) ity wIiTcli 

coamietiLOfAtctl hh vieiurv Ehr miTnbci rifkioir^ wtio iiiAde inUmkaon 05 9 Cveii. 

I ^ilf* Kv\Ur p- P®- Lttu^h, pi. M, a. An «miipk dalijijf vm' fate in lire rit^hth 

ctuiury iiMf been fo^pd ta Itnly 4t Pi^dnWr BP.f \mv. % p. 140, ±. 
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of tlie Oriental objiicts m Uip grave of Isis, though they jnay have passed 
through Phoenii-iftn hands; some Attic ship may well have brought them 
from Cyprus. Native objects m the tomb,’ however, show that Cyprus was 
e;«!rcisiiig a certain influeitce tm Attic craftsmanship. Hiree imitations in 
clay of tlie Cypriot tripod trstify to familiarity with the form, and other 
Attic examples arv known," There- is also a decidedly clumsy imitation 
from a Geometric tomb at Praisos which is certainly of local fabric.* \ ases 
in tiu: shape of a pomegranate are fairly fretpirnt in Creek (jcomt-tric art ;* 
the shape is pos.iiibly derived from a Cj-j^iot model. A Late Geometric bowl 
from the Dipylon* shows in its Orivnriil features affinities, not so rni^ch with 
Phoenician L-ngraved bo'vls of metal as with a Cj'priot itiiitation of one 
frnm Idalion.* Tlie wingwi honmiL-heatled demons have no parallel on the 
metal bowb mid arc ddinitely not Phoemciaji: they have their ultimate 
i>rigjn in the winged 'cintaiii' found on a number of Tiabylonian and 
Assyrian scab and on a Babylonian boundary stone of the early twelfth 
centirry.^ The tlirimt- of the s^iotni divinity with its ffwtstwil is al-so on 
Ihii Assyrian tnodi-l, and both dcmmis and throni* find fairly close though 
far from ]jrt cLsc analogues in ty-priot art, A nrjiide*irript wingi'd ipiad- 
ruped with a liutnun head apiieaK on a Cypriot vase, two figures siStlcd 
on tlironcs on aiiothtr.* Tlie closest p,'iraltc| of aU, howyvcr.is to be ffluud 
on the bronze buwl of Idalion. which is certainly (Cypriot, not l*hti«nidan,* 
and w-liidi presents a seated diviidty, a table of offerings, and a rmv of 
dancing women, lids last motif, as Kimsse points out, is common to all 
Greek Geometric ajt; it is ffjiind on the pottery' Of Attica, Boeotia, Argos, 
and Sparta, and its apfK'arauce here shows that Cypms received as well 
as ttaitsmittefl artistic influences. That its ultimate origin is Phoenician 
13 not qiie^stioucd: a rrmarkxihlL- parallri may be seen on cm ivory pyjtis 
from Jiimrud in the British MuK^imi.’* 
t Afth^ jjs. V 

- A^f. isliii jili t- VMi,^ Plato, vh!, i, p. Tb tWie f^CATlipIr'i f 'ypfaji m- 

|luti[kj.^ TLti)' be Jiddid the Li*.r Gf^nifL'tT&c iihitwliiie uriih vertical on lltc iirfts, ji dftrK .t- 

Live jif the pi%mn linsik: rb Oif. i* iip € ^^65^3 fpL hii^ nwl 

ii* vdiU, xiiit p. viii. p, iig, ii. 

^ X. fW, xltiit Jil. hfr a; cf- Juluiiuicn, Lrs pp, Xliti tvidentt tinsm try|srui 

[3. vciy frtpKiiih- Thrie h ^ pcjiisi*gfL'HJ 4 iU in isira-cnitfi i\% thi? 

lohiinficii rrli&oji thtiinporfLii imm \i\ the-time<if slic XVTITtti iktvA 

XlXih iTvfHiitk* m Cyp.jp. j*, fig, <i#i iw. jj:i8j p, fq;. tv» thiaiE: niig^kt 

^uklttl the UiiiUgitutHii (^Id p, iS, lltf, 33, And cJCiimplE m k-ory^ pp fig. 

S A 7 B,,p, 

» Arfh.f. p!. ^xiv, fftting 11* 30-; l^kfniie-Cccraldii M^crfutmm iffE Vkyj^yt, 

pi, va i l\ *lni tr. nujh 6^,1. ^ 

^ WapdXrZMifT.S«iLi vf IViJitrn p. z: p. j<kj, hfi. Lp. ^10 ,d 

FmnktnTtH p-1 F. jiml l.'> iih |>- fig- 4 i^- 

* r. mi*l Cl P- T07p fii;. 51^: p* 711* flw ihroeie^ [auk !bcit^mi&, dcp» I bat ciit 

i}k howL 

^ Riinir, hi th^ ixiunpe ilrtilii^r wiih rrrT^uLdcritJdiiwis uJ liichJ buiris, jjivts 

mbclufeivc tcaijon* thii vipw, p. 

U, l>h iLiriirll, ifoy, ILp. ^ jz. uud ph 
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So Tnwch ior Uifi products of PlioeniciaD art. The earliest cer¬ 

tainly Semitic examples knOwu from mainliin fl Greece are the jewellery of 
the Aegina trraisiire,' the bronw Iwwls or fragments of bowls from Olympia, 
Athens, ant! Delphi, and an example from lihenda, unpublislied, in the 
innseum of Mykonos,- and the engraved tridaciia shells, examples of 
which iiro found ilistrihutixl from AssyriH to Italy;* all alike date to tlic 
seventh century. 

The case of raw materials is different. Those now in qt)i?stion, viz, gold 
and ivory, make their first aprtearance on tireek sites in the eighth emtury 
and continue to occur in increasing volume. There can be little doubt as 
to the immediate provenance of either. I^g>^^t dfies not enter into the 
question; die no longer cemtrolled trade with the south nor is there any 
evidence of contact between Eg3'pt and Greece. I he l-’hoenlcianSb on the 
other hand, had access to the ultimate soutce^ of botii mateciais via the 
Ri'd Sea, from whose shonrs alone they could get their shells of TtidacMu 
>i^uamosii. Jiubin is still the most prolMble main sovurcc of gold for Greece, 
though Ionia may Iwvx- drawn on Lydia as well, or even exclusively. 
About the ivory there ettn bt; tio question. The sole sttpjdy by tfii.s date 
miLst have been African, and it was conirolUxl by Uie Phcx'nicians. who 
must have imported fiw^ly for tlicir vwm \Tgorous school of ivoty carving.* 
it is tme that in the days of lAirides .Athcm, got liw ivory from Libya,* 
but the tL*;e <>f the oases route demands not only a wea!££gypt but u Greek 
port or a port accessible to Greeks si some croovenient point such asCyreiie. 
From riitxinifia, therefore, the ivory' found on Greek sites must have come. 
Ivories at Spatia go back into the eighth cenmr)’. and some at least were 
undouhicdly of local workmanship,'* Among the very' earliest, however, 
are objects’which arc prolxably kold nwHlIes;! if they are, they must be 
tnqKiTts, coming perhaps via a Fhoem'cuui depot on f.yihcra. 


' TIw I’KornifJnn jcwtJk'O.' Jitiai™ S£ tht Aegiiw iTwauir (///J. siii, pp. 195 ff.J 

h(Ji f^riDiAlly tK'tn larrcpTcd ns fLanng ffk r* Soe* bu\ H kiwwn tu tic UltUf ii nX atU 

wihf flwn ^ 

= Tkf OritTSS xuJ dif frul^fr,-htrhf A wtiif^|ipK swl Kun». 

> TwiJ^m iIh- diHl iu .(madoti, 1* teunJ ih the llrfurt nnd iJw Rtd sja, 

but Hot in IIjc MnlitermiKsm. Sounr-rsann'.li'# uihy ^ mutmirnpof Phi-:nn:<iw ei,eM' iiill,fOT 
mwioiigU rftOwllv r*epw«! dirll* /itttotl « Ijndu* «i|d « 

at NauktnjOi, bui Blifikwiben:'* hyp«uh«» f't < yi'W* cstshUdiwI ot Naakwib a 

iai UM «n(l jw^rabteii t. dnt^ r«i rttty h. (Jw frtr wdt iii N-a- 

lifuth. IjHinera dhitK wtmUy frngn«3UMy, b«n fwind m *s K'Itu'• • Ihe 

tmn ia Ejjvpu^ A of fiBgmmti w-i* f«««llu Noiiknui*. hhrike.il«(e. 

ti-iv fDrt kfil- ViiteoakabcinM Stbfcib.. UW' pliii- NsJbIwi. »i. 4 ); Puulaen, 

tip. dt,* if P* ^TV’ 

* R, n, BiimHu R; I5andptji vm jj*. 

* hitKK \t p 243 p % 

* . 10 ' nl' ctoiro"^ m^lwiibcTC found .1 Uftthu i^«ir fU' "''J finutvirt 

vf tiiimbtiikdky urimtal orieiu. f k P- '*3' P" 
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At Peradjora tlieitr wa* not a (ragment of ivory from tho CHSometric 
templK of Hera Akiaia, which, caul*? to an «j)<i c, 750. To Uiat of Hem. 
LUnenia, which was buUt very shortly before that date, ivory was found in 
Lbe early strata only as part of the decoration of fibtibc of the ivory-and- 
amber das; from the later come cfv'er lOO objects, at present unpublished, 
which must he dateri above 700.* 

lliough specially abundant in Sparta, ivory imparts art not confined to 
tii.1t site, Tlie Jsis grave contaiiicd an ivory plaque^bnooch and the 
contemporary (Iravc u on the same site* a fragment of anotlier. The five 
ivory figurii^ from Grave Xin^ hi liie Dipylon cemetery, decorative 
adjuncts of some vanislied ivoodeu object, thongJi they pmbably owe to 
the East rather more of tlunr inspimtion than Ktmze in his penetrating 
study b inclined to allow, an* of Attic workmaiiEhip and tnaik tJio d i nmx 
of GcomrtTic achiei'emem in the treattnmit of tlie humaii fonn. Tlicy can 
be little tarlier than 700. A (nore definitely Oriental note is fumtshtiid by 
the design on a gold strip ftoiti tht same grave svhich iliows a man between 
two Uons. one of wliidi seizes him l^* iJit head.* 

Gold imparts in Attica appear to be rather cstrlier than these of ivoty, 
which arr. markedly scarce. Probably tlieir lirst appeamnoe is in the form 
of strips of sheet-gold, an example of which has just licen noted ;* thou is 
a coasiderabk* seirics of them, aU. so far as b known, from graves; where 
(hey are hvlievvci to have served os. headbands for the dead. Oiiemal 
mofi/s which include die G,ntaur occur on the luter, hut the (typologically) 
curlier are dt^corated with ordinary Geontctric pallems. Kunze's date of 
alxive Sc* for the licginning of tlie scries b undoubtedly loo early, but 
there ii no obvious reason why tlicy should not go bacdv licyond 750- A 
pair of gold fibulae, reputed to hare Ih!«i found in an Attic gnire and now- 
in tin: museum of Berlin.* is ol a somcwliat earlier type than tin* Toronto 
specimen, which resembles examptes from thi^ Agora Graves XVTl and 
XV'ni.^ These gravos an? reckoned by Mr. Ymmg among his earlkst A 
single apedttten, also in Berlin/ is approximately of the Toronto type and 
bus only an eipht-myed star and a zigzag Ixmkr ns dec^iiration. 

* L pp. SJM- 

* Eph. Au^ iS^- p. 

^ Mr. V'tunig « mirmcice (y, u> Gnuv* XI k -imu.trmdy m iiJiuivrr- 

tenw; ib* article Hi fchidl lie refets ure 4iF bymr, Ti mbhi bt fttiwwfp i]m% iljcr m 

iniitutbn^ nf Ivttfy n suSAlilutc f^tr iL Ttfr dW 5<t Ifiimulli;, J3C//., 

If. .^1 ; xviii pp^ P* fva^ C. Vu^. pp, t 4.2 JT.^ uf. Ui; miS fiir li ilL-tniU-fl §AyiW 

by Iv (xgi^o}# pp- tAt jilx litit xl* ^ See FGS. p, 33 imd 

ff-t f i oitfciiaj by Ikmpf nf Keidm'* 'flu? giivt tiIjo yiekbcl j sjnaiJl Mwh o| 

fililMiCtL 

* JAL jtviii p. lie- 

* Aniu i» i>+ 

ilFmkembn^p /ji Fihikt \\p, yy-aip jj « atid fr. 

~ Ch. L p. 

■ titmkaibcTg:^ op. dt. 1*5^ vilL $ i. t'jT^ti^nirjwe cidgmaliF *iippo9cd To bo 

[turn A^ Eir-a. i'ubiklicd by Ftirtwin^ltf, Klimi AYArjTfnt^ p, pi, xvi, ^ 
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The VTjlurae of imixirts increases as llie century ailvanctis. A pair of 
heavy spiral-and-disc. ear-ritigs an<J a finger-ring of gold togetiief with 
three of gold-alloy and one of silifer art imported, frotn a Late Geometric 
grave at Corinth,* Tliect is a siimlar pair of car-rings in the Aslimokaji 
at Ostford. and a single example was fomid in riie votive dt^sit of the 
GeGraetrk temple oi Hera Akiaia at Perachnra.* A surprising number of 
articles of gold actiuirecl by lord Elgin in Athens and believed to ct^ 
from a single Attic grave may represent in part an aocnmubtioii extending 
over some little time, but two magnificeat pairs of fibulae art decoiated 
with horse and lion, ship and stag, in the purest tradition of Late Geometne 
art.’ Througlioiit we Itavc noticed the exclusive preference ol tlio Greeks 
for thtdr own crjiftsinanship; it is Interesting to see their nascent art rise 
to the challenge of the ^itecious materials. 

On the oUier side of the uccotmt we have criderwe of direct relatious 
between mamtaiid Greece and Cyprus ijcgintiing w'ell up in Uie eighth 
centurVf lor the ijotterj' of the. I .ate Geometcic |x:riod found on sevnn 
Cvpriot sites is too cheap a ware to have passed through the hands of 
iiitermediaries.* fitagments ot ;* wheeled tri|^J were found in tbc^vc to 
Polls Bav in Ithaca;* the type probably owes Its exbteuca rather to Cy|iriot 
thiui to direc t Phoenician inQuciicc- Tlie wheeled tripod has iioi yet bwin 
found in Cvpnis, but wheeled bronre stands occur at an early date. This 
device, wh'kh originalrd iarUier east, was nnfhmbtcdty transmittefi 
Phoenicia: m the tmith ceiitnrv Himm of Tyro supphed Solomon w-iih 
lavars on wiietb tor the temple ’ ildfiu'a wiiwled woric-basket was ac¬ 
quired m Eg>*ptian Tliebes.* which probably means no more Ih™ that the 
poet wus v-agucly aware of i k* Oriimta] origin of objects. G^k ships 
which visited Cyprus probably also put In nt tla- Grwk depot sUtm ted at 
Al Mijia near the mouth of the Oninlw. where ^ L^d Woolley uu- 
earthed a potterv series which begins in tlie eighth century with the Greek 


■ AJA. (*E p. RL ««- ;■ “ Fi.rl-4.«lw, op. du i, 

' whKhbflriMissoit def-niusl in the llu«uui. iJTel«U« two 

. i I Ml Jjilrt L tin."4 UTIJ liniT-^ndfi. Thets dw n | nn nf eoMinertls 

SS^Fforrign^urkmiindTlp. 1 ImiU*.tei« ik1'*^ tJu.d 
tbt to the tiid uf file tialltll erfrtupf .iU ‘J*- „ y ^ 

kin rjcffnipfl p^ivei (inui.^ m r-/V a ti i*t luf 

Brllfih «( M Lice V.W fm.« ?{« 

is, p. L), , 

♦ S. Itenttm. USA. xtxr, pp. ^ih 

* 1.( the w m.di i. eenam: G f., 

*' 3 i. 
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ware known as 'island Gconictric'—its exact provenanco us unknown— 

and continues into the fourth cnnliny.' 

Late Geomcthc ware, espt'ciaUy Attic, is ofti'n deccFratcd with ships, sea- 
figlits, and descents on tlw* land Athens e\^d(itiUy hud a powerful and 
adventurous Rect; though its doiitgs ar% unknown to us, wc may doubt 
if she allowed much competition from l''hQcnicia in her trade witli Cyprus. 
In the Otfyss^' the Hioenicuui deals in dUCfiftara, collecting in exchange 
TfnAiki his most attractive hait h a weckJace of gold and amber,- 

True, he is trading in ‘Surie', but no doubt lie might acliieve an occasional 
deal in Greek waters. It is lairly certain that in the (dghlti century 
Phoenicia was sending to Gnoece and Ionia moense whicli in 

the hftti century the .Athenians got from Syria,* mid ptirfumcd unguents, 
in epic known only to I he Queen of the Olympians, hut us«:dwitti e 4 [uui 
effect by N'eoboule on earth in the sjcventh t^ntury.^ It is tme that the 
etndfnoe of surviving contaimrs is Eackiiig; but ifie proto^Corinthian 
sryballos, which begins in tlie third (luarter of the dghth century, luis Inrn 
shown to lx: a perfnnii- bottit.* It is unlikely that the manitfactuiv started 
iudeprndcntly among the Greeks just at the date when Oriental |ierfamcs 
w'erf hecotning accessible to them; they must have seen a profitable trade 
and the ^xissihility of ousting the Phoenicians from it. Moreover, the 
Corinthians, tfje producers of iIjc arj’balloi. by their occupation of Corevru 
obtainetl ready access to an inexptmsiviT source of scent in /rut 
Finally, in view of iiie increased range and vulimie of her shipping, we 
may feel sure that Greece papyrus in the form of ^ils and 

cor^e, as Atliens did in tlw fifth century * and Oiat in the eighth it came, 
not iliroet from Egi'p!. but via Eyhjos; before Uit- end of ihr century she 
irm.v wTjll luive been importing it as paper. Thb can be no more than con¬ 
jecture: but the cordage is attested by tlie rope of pn.p5TQs in the house of 
Odysseus.* 

Though nil the incontestably Phoenician articles found in Greece_ the 

bronre bowls from Olympia, Delphi, Athensiaud Klieneia fto which may 
hr added two from the Idaeiin cave and om- from a gmve near Knossd»),* 
tlie jr.'wvllciy ol the Aegincton irea.sure. and the bridaciia riiclLs—bidong to 

■ JttS. Iviii i jip. 7 H. 

^ i®. * Kw.-t, CAF 1, p. H3, Ufntiiriricis fii. 

* i ijT'S, jp U; jel>. i.‘f, a 199-4. 

* IVynt, .VC’., 1 ^ n. j. K. 5, Vnijn]; rt^nnK At pcifmn« bfrltJc^ iJi? hanrt-tnddc arylkuHul 
rii»|U£iil til Ij«b t:«jinctrk ^irl I^fljr OncnlalisiEie gravis, mul Mtet « (iiwtbir Mmoipb b 
* hinml aww! oi ihi* it»r nf inctnx a hnuirul. Ifftjpmtt, Supjtl. ii; pu, mjd gt. 

* fsUtTrtJ hy IK. VIL3-U to Le thevnly fisriiiHicfJjiitT rieciiUiirtvETinific, 

fiidy <NH. wiL }) iMitei ihr iavimr luitg eiiffietd lij- iHc ('jonnthKin migtipni ttiminlin-nitBJ 
ham lb! luoL In liii iluy OUItmt waimttirbrr ujig?Bei5l ot EuTroMn (irieiii See K L 

HrciiinHmt. Jits. Ivi (ra^Sy, p. il^. Tt« impoUaucc -jf liit Inn b thii toHikraiEih ivA% lint 

tfiiUjtiKi tiir ihe Ute .V ltljite*ay. 

r Kock. *^3$r- 

* Hibni. A'W. f I rj. Bp*. isJ and 19; cf. I'yntsm, titr tJtieiU, p, w. and Kuiim. 
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thfi *«vFTith centiiri', it dews not follow that no accompajiied the 

gold and ivory importi. of thf eighth centnry for which tlii> Phoenicians 
seem to have been at least ultimately responsible: as so often, we must 
deplore lhi> absence of eiidence from fonia.* Most of the articlfis rome 
from sancLuan.' sites - only the bowls from Rlwncia and kno^ffi^id the 
Aeginetao jewdlerv are certainly or presntnaUly fmm tombs. The com¬ 
plete bowl from dympia (of 'vhich the Khenria example is Jo be 
idinosi a replica) Ix'ars the names of a raiin and hi? father msenbed m a 
Semitic langitage variously Ji'scribed as Phoemcm and Ammaic. A 
similarly inscribed silver bowl from the Bcmardira tomb sbo^ that 
there is no reason to regard the name as that of the dcdi^tor.' ft is 
nhWous that the distribnUon of the scanty Phoenician objerts found m 
Greece affords no cine to the routes they followed or the ships m which 
ihev were carried, since Grecki were trafficking with mi f 

Svrian emsL Yet Phoenician ships on their w-ay to tnciiy or hardmta 
must Itavc had regular watering stations in Grwk laniLs aj^ would cer¬ 
tainly not neek-cl the opportunities for trade whtclM In*v _ 

the exisienctf of Phoenician depots is ptobablr m itself, tin mere n^c 
Phoinix or Phoinihom has, as we shall sec. no evidential value in ttwlf, 
but sometimes the site is aia<^ty one and occasionally, tho^h very rare]>, 
there b corroborative evidence. Rclerence has lieen f' 
best attested of uU. the port Phoinikoiis on the i^d ^ Cythcra l-he 
name in current m*' in Hi'' ft^n^lh century ^ ' J 

Hcrodoius ti. 105) U^tifif? to the existence on the vsloiid of a ternpU 
dedicated to Aphrodite t>ijrania, origmsBy a Plioemcian foundation and 
presuTuablv situated tn the port. It « legitimate to conclude Ih^ Aphm- 
dtte's epithet Kvli,p.in ^Vhich occure twice m the w m. a 193) 

denote^^ilte ladv of Cvthcia: in view of tlw extreme freedom of the 
ikmieric hexameter in'the matter of alternative quantities^ tl.e c gives 
nocreund for dvD, The composer of two lines at h-ast of l!reO//>^-w.Mot 
to preiudae flic queition of authorship—knew of I ha exotic sJuino ^ 
ms^Lv>^^n it Obviously this Phomikous was a coitvement stopping- 

.ninician,- 4 « .he 

heLL »^ 

■ I.,i, «i„ „ hiirhoUT to put liim ashore at Pylos or in Llis. itiL 

Cretan harbour in question was presumably that other Phomikoua also 
kiioxvn as I’lioinix und Phoinike, oil the south coast of the isl^d. m winch 
St. Paul'sskipper wrould havu Uketi to jxiss the wuiter: it the mily 

. „ i. iM hot- h u^luag m .he -i- tl.c An«.u,K.n ..f 

'’‘^^tv.pl. Cf. M«. Ivvr, ritlan^ 

• 0ftk .-WiraB I"- *'■ 1 VHo. iv.3^-ji, 

ntf^ tjMfly hjrus^amrn p- £iJ- 
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port on tTic soiitlj coast which provides adequate shelter for such a soroum * 
» atao pbc«l tn lie te pert .,1 Cdl o„ a veyag. toCartW^n 

' no tooaWga el fliilSadaas ,£ the 

boiiniUof tlie Aegaeau. Tlus silctjoe may be dnt- to tJie fact thut the false 

«ic Fhoeniciims occur-' 
therefore naturally deal witlj 
Md wtist or rtordi-wesi mutei, whea-as Phoenician ifivcstiEation ai 
thr Aw v^ouW start from Rht«li-^ and go northward- 
^o>^es rm-n,mn (via. 34) of th. lonum i^hoinikeus which 

wc haw Jitmry tesdmonv. unfortmS no? 
tmimptadivd rnmi miothiT quarter for Phoenidaii cKpIoraiion lA this 
region, ifeixMiottia (vh 47) claints to liave seen on the east co-i^rt of Tt, 

renmrkaLle tlian any of tfa.- oth^ 
mrUngs, ro...r,^ hr^t. could fmd no trace, of any ancien t mini^Hn 
th'^ Ivoinuia region ivhenc Herodotus puts the Phoenician i 

for JL'^ciating them with the PhneiiJriJ, 1 ‘ 

down. llrnfculXit bte^ t "Nde 

«r.tas .Sit “ed SiSett^ XSSXX “' "T 

him, hi m. ,.«p, u. XllSi dMUhfpilSXXr “ 

of coutraj in tl>e islntid for a consiilecahk' period whicli mustT"^^ ^rec 

Phriaiis, who colonized Thasos probably in (iSo and ce^t 

u.^ If thcPh^nrcim. weS “ aWls^ Sr^Cli rS 

erntmy. niay perimps b, Uiat fact the occasion 

allnsioii to iheni in the Iliad mav- Km m solitary 

equally wrti be a sevenihi,uit ‘r!L ^ oontomixrraTy. but it may 

comparable to the emmcouslv aS^jJhjed^^Jm? “>■ 
the ninth book;* the implierraistiilrton between '4d^ 

‘ tdatdt VM. p. 3 ^ 7 . * j;p v * f^i '" Kumainju 

* S« w/fti,LwiHifflUHKild i>f cmiiw iAn 
frtf 4 uhtfi Tiiabrfjj for ITiihm by way ^,^ ij* . ?** ahiKBi 4J1 uw^inibk, jiort of <sill 

»«n,. „„i „ „, ,„. ,*.. r ”4 ix;oSxi£1t jrdj 
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cjiuis sho^ivs misapprehension.' Phoiiiix as the name of two or tlirce 
rivers in Greece and a mountain bi Soeotla can hardly tie other titan a 
cotuiir epiHiet, thatiph no attempt seems to Imve been made to verify 
its appropriateness; but tliere is a residue of place-names to whicfi nfljtliLT 
of the expiiinatifjns so far adduced is applicable, notably tliat of the inland 
town Fhninikoiii^ hi Epirus, it is comumnly supposed that became the 
date-palm docs not Iruit in Greece it cannot propaj^ute itsdl thiirr, but this 
Ls incorrect, it projiagates itself by suckers from the stcjn ;* these can easily 
be Iramplunted. and groves thus formed could drmblles be tmiintained 
with a certain amoimt of care, Theopbiasius [HP, lu. ui. 5) implies r h ^ t 
tlie tree wus not a rarity. One such rmnding is recorded-—the downros 
j-eoM €pi«r which Odyssem saw by the altar ol Apollo on Delos 

That the palm flourished in Miiioati Crete is certain Irom its uppoanmee 
as a motif in art, especially in Minoan vasc-polntlng; a grove exists hi tJie 
island to-ihiy, though the antiquity of its origin is douhtiul, and I he trr* 
is said CO fruit, though not vet>' successfully, in certain favoured spots. 

Ii sKsenis prftUabk that in the days of Mycenae's greatmiss palms were 
brought to Gret'ce. moft probably from L^arU or Cyprus, (hat they Were 
propagated there Jong enough to attacli their numts to certain iDCalitics, 
til the town in Epirus, liossibly (in the form Phmnike) to the Cyclud Ida* 
and to Tenfdos '* jwssihly also to ih*‘ Phciinikom fiml Afipai-n quoted by 
Thucydides, Why Gorhuia and Bacclijdides t»th caJIrjrf Cana Phoinike 
remains obsettre,* 

Since we know that Debs was inliabitit} in .Mycenaean days, it is not 
Euireasuimbh.' to supfjose that the pidm was introduced tliere in the Bronze 
Age and had not been suffered to die out, that tJic tree by the altar was 
a scion of an ancient grove and had bad on tlte spot predecesscirs wldich htid 
been the object of :m older cult.* 

mtallcl 5 «AUiiD£ttt aLirrtit itif famiLi, PitsiMualiljr Mlnwtnj; the ci»:«(iuiitit i.i| tlii; 

lo^>gmplk(^ wijD ntiiv lidvt! K'crkinl cm t, ItHrih. of tmiiilkm OKtki^cmiiu* lliutiuiriuu iiitnuimi 
ui ilie ci^iitli iTiiffiry. Htc pwiilj" irrytlikaLi {UTcmn^ f>f Rhaiii* (wtirri: 'Hun^yrlklmi nUik^ fia 
lUEuiiimi FiM.icnicl;iwV futsmTJ fur m hy iy, aottdJiu jt nf 

tJiitii m ilbt vaEifinrrvi Roiliiiriii Ixiili u. IQ JVjj^ron brhidi CXmlinucd 

in Ister^p t*jVie seT\‘iiil Liy (iKfeiuckEi pibii4. IJ tJjcE* yua niiih 4 irnfiib^ tl 
foiiJCkcCod ill \)\c ol' Hio^Edchn in iKe ci^nh cconiiY Euitf il fiuniTkl in inc 

Ftb«Kiikbn fi«mi 4 iiiEMJt iti !i-iiiinif Ap^Jividiit \m r^theia <Viiii Irr ^gtt 

40). llir tcuMi PlEomikc im ihc Kirain u wt. tfunikl cxiicrtn a iKmttnl Ctetk 

iToinnmnilF^ fltuiep rifixciif full kinstliu^i dt^.q n^Tiin p. t^^); it may ^isrve 

oiTE^Inall^ Lkcu ll IHiikcuidbik liqioC; Imi llicic^ uro othrr at k^L tev Tim 

Rth^intli 3^in lo hitvi: Imiltie stinui^ isniTO^ ta Exditdt: nr hpti chi: P|itimLi£uiLl FnHTli 

thr akiiLl, frhitt iwi Irai^ nf limiup fur^ivieA. 

Tfcte Sldoninn [l^^ula in ^ ckitut in lui Int^rpcihtiQn wIlu;H ^ litilc J »t 4UI carljirr 

than tbe «iielli cdituTyi 

- Mitrtlii MOljfuf. dtf Mmnifhm Kumt im hMmtfitiT / 6 . 

tivin T- 1^ ^ < Pliny, |V|/, v. iiia. 

■ AliiML iv. 1^4 r. Alt. J^lidiailcoui new llit SE. lip oi l.yfcia niiy bufipJ^ 11 tewkn for ti* 
dicctkiruii fcpcttli nfih ^Tch Omiriloi 1I10 SciJyiim in ihc ikmiy af Xini^ 

(Kiitbeh j, p, tir. ih 

* 'Hic tif rJw poTt pLiyii^i bj’ fl«- trre m Ldn'* timniil wm pf^bal^ly tilttariy cnnnit 
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We have found J^hoenician seafadag wt-stwards^ so far as it ta d^-scribed 
in the Odyssiy, to lie well within its actual extent (as wc are able to infer 
« from the Sardinum inscriptions) from a (Lite above 750. and this narrow 
limit coincides with the bfmiulary of Greek gcographfcill knowletige in the 
same period, is no hint that Greek and PhoenjcLin had met in their 

struggle over Sicily. If we leave die dubious w out of account* tin; Sikols 
are iitentiotnvl only once in the Odyssey and only ;is affording a market for 
slaves. As w<- can hardly date tlie compofiition of ihe Odyssny as oariy as 
15*. we must suppose that the poet is indicating the state of affairs some 
lialf^eitturj' earlier than the pnaod in which lie hnnscll lived and worked ; 
Odysseus w^ a hero of the I'rojan War and must bi‘ suirouiided with an 
atmosplien; of miticjuity. In ifie few ariusions made to Pliocmicijiiis in tlir 
poem w.; are awani of an atmaspliere of dislike and dLstrusr which would 
very well suit that part of the eighth century which witnessed the ousting 
of ihfi Phoenicians from most of the Sicilian coast. V..'i there must have 
been a point where Grajk.-^ and Ph«a;niciiuis met with some intimacy and 
ill an atmosphere not purtly hiwiile. The adoption by the Greeks of tljc 
Plioeiucian alphabet must hiive taken place before die middle of the eighth 
wnturj'. The ilate of Uu* famous Athenian pjiae jug.' disputed tlioucb 
it be, can hardly l>e later than 725 and the letters employed in the inacrire 
tion on it include jf. one of the signs added to the original alphabet by the 
Greeltt. Thai drey kiicir and used it in its purely Phoenician form b\ 
proved by the mck-cut inscriptions of Them wliich dispense with eUI tire 
Greek addiUotts and Lliijs show that, whatever their date, the alphabet 
had reached thp; island in its original form. £i&ewlrerv the additiotial signs 
are found m the earliest Inscriptions tliroiigliout tin* Greek world and as 
they are ever>*wlifire virtually idcnlicaJ in form though not in meaning 
the implication k that the alphabet was spread not bv the Phoenician^ 
but by Gtf^ks OiCTiiselvus. 

Tire most probable point of contact is in the Phoenician ports of Cvpru^ ■ 
there js Eci evidence that the port at the mouth of the Orontes in 
Ireing in the first haif of tire eighth century. TJiat the Cypriot Grve'ta; con* 
tinued to employ their inconvenient and inadequate svlbbary till (he davs 
of Ah^'mnder, at any rate for official purposes,* is qiiite in keeping with 
tlieir highly conservative character, also exemplified in their retention of 
tlie war-diariol in the fifth centurv. 


Evmthing then points to a date in the fimt half of the eighth century 
for the cstabUslimf'nt of commercial relations between Greek.** and Phoeni¬ 
cians. and il we examine tire lijstor>' of tire Near East, we find that the 
course of events there agrei^ u eh witJj tire (auiivl indiaitod. In the ninth 

trw if ibs* rndcttU Jjinck Fnrtlurr dm tjw 

dff |i|K 1^5 H,; i\ TIl IV, U* t, 

' It b uiilikdy dni ji iraietnpli^id m ihe hiisiie*), uf eveti'dav lift 
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century the Phocniciam must have ix‘en pre<x:cupiL\i &y ihcir constantly 
niiHiWLd ^vith Assjma: if they indix’d acliieved the loundatioa of 

Carthage before the end of it, such an undertaking nvoiild suffice to absorb 
their surplus ener^^ and divert tlieir attention from the Atgacan. llie 
period of A^j-Tia s eclipse, however, Ixgiumng witJi the acce^ioii of 
Shalmaneser W in 7^ and egntinuing till lliat of Tiglath Pileser Ml in 
745, noold give Plipeniuia otcisptiiiiial freedom ^ whidj lihe nr^y iiave used 
to explore the [wtslbtlitiies of (ireek waters. 

The Hule that llonier tells us jiccgTds rtmarkiibfy well with what wtc 
have bcini to infer from tnaialy arclifiealugical rvidence about these 
activities. One of the tales of Odv^'ru^ sliow^ us how a Phoeniciun voyage 
to Ubya^ would uatumlly begin, llie fim tandmark irumtioned is Crete, 
whiefj suggests a iroasbhu^mg run, aided by Beaufort's westward ctnreiit. 
olojig the southem shores of Asia Minor, Rhodes is not mentioned, but 
miisi Juxve been sighted,, and we may feel certain that a ship following this 
courec wTitild feplenisli her w^ater^upply eillier tJiere or at some point on 
the w^clJ-watered strip of coast betw'ceu tliemoutb of the Jl>T*t and Kieia 
Akra on the Lykiaii coa-s!,^ or even, possibly, as far east as the wijst coast 
of tile Gull ol Paniphylia, under tJie sliadow of ^fount Phomikous. Only 
wlicn mp wliich, alike frerm the point of vivw of the pf«:i in 

loom and the Jien> in Itfmca, means soutit of the island, does the $hip 
find herself out of sight of land. Travellers w Libya would iiittujtilly 
leave the Aegaeiui uiivisited. iiiid Odysseus does nut mention any stop at 
Crute; but as the island would alTord the last oppoitiinity of obtaining 
fresh water, it must in fact Imve been ;v IrLHjuKnt port of call* Furtlier, 
Phombe, Phoinikous. or Phenige, the name of the Cretan harbour on the 
soudL coast, suggests sometliing more thun such transitory contacts. 
Hence the PboenicLiiD bowls from the Idaean cave; hence, too, perhaps 
the Phofnidau tnflneace wiiich, along w-itli othei^^ manifests itsi-'U more 
ptomineiitly lluin else where in I he (lecora.tion of the Idaeali ^Jiields. Tlirse 
belongs howevET. tu ihe i^-vetiLh centmA', and we cannot fix thf dale of 
the place-nanie, either in Crvte or elsoivhcrv; it is pnobabk, however, that 
in all cases it goes back to the ptrrioduf unluiinp<;ivd Phoentc-Lm 
rather than to tl^e later dati^ of Greek oonipetitmn and triumph. Homer 
thenTore, if not Odyaiseus* U telling a quite plan^ble tale when he rvpre- 
si_iit5 a Fhoenidan ship as lying in a hartM^ur^ whenot it could 

equally well proceed south-west to IJbya or north-wf^st to roreyr^i and 
thence to Sardinia. The projected journey to (dbya* also speaks fora date 
after ilie fotmdadon of Carthage. None of the passages winch refer to 
Phoenicians shows an>‘ knowledge of Phoenicia un the part of the Greeks, 
and Lliis agresi with the negative results of archaeology' so far.^ 

Konc ILl- 1*^=^ there aic curionii discrepancifu; which suggest links with 

* f ^ ■ " A'jf p, 

* Ccomctrii: tma. Mi w wr been loiinii mmiIIi oi the maatb of ih* (iromes. 
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th* BrtJtizE Age. Tin- avoidance of the name of Tyie Las been noted; yet 
in Hcnrer a day a guest of the king of Uie Skltniians vritli whom Me!^l^laos 
stayed* would in fart fiave found himself ui Tyre. 'Sitlomao' is Uie Greek 
lenderiDg of the name hy whidi the Phouuidaiis called theiiisdves and by 
which they ain often dtsignated in the Old Testament. After the rise of 
Tyre to the position of city her king often added to his title iliat 

of king of tJje Sidonians, thereby presuimbly daimUig overlordship of 
Phoenicia as a whole. The aitemaiive is to supjKise that we have here a 
trace of Brome Age nomenclature, in use in the days when occa-sioual 
Myccnneari advantmers bom Ugoiit migtit visit the Phocuiciau coast and 
€^«daliy Sidon, then pre-eminent. King Pliaidiuios, however, cannot be 
a trdditimmi figure; fiis name is nicrely' a heroic epithet. 

SVKI.A 

The name Sitionifs,* once apfilied to tlie ctumtry elsewhere called Phoi- 
nike. apjxsim to be a Greek coinage; the Phoetucians called tlieir country 
by a ivhidi the Greeks represented by .Yi'u/ the Canaan of the Bible, 

The imk^ue mention ol the town of Sidon as the home of the 

Phoenicinn nurse ol Eumaios.* is doubtless a line derived fnim Bronze Age 
sources. lu fact the whole story of Burnaios (o 403 ff.) looks Lke a fingmcnt 
of a Brontce Age tale perlmps hrougiit into renewed popukmty 1>y tlie foun¬ 
dation of the Greek port on the Oron tes- Only 1 1 le i>}>C!ntng episode has been 
utilired; tlic original narrative must have given Eumaios a more adven¬ 
turous career and ended in hLs retuni home and recognition hy his parents. 
Surie, tlie happy island where tlie fathfr of Emnains riilwl arid whtmcc the 
child was kidnapfKsi, cun hardly be other than Syria; there are only twn 
obioctions to the irlentification. and Intth on examination prove to be, if 
not wholly illusory, at least of veiy doubtful validity. To the first, that 
Syria is not an island, it may be answefed that in the early days of explora¬ 
tion any region w'hich its discoverers rcjidi by sea is ai*t to be regarded as 
one vmtll its hinterland has been investigated; witness the Roman Ijdief 
that Scandinavia %vas surrounded by water.* Tbe second is based on the 
phraseoffi tfuimu iJtAwio. In I lesiod and later literal urc generally Ific rpotra/ 
mark a tlatu, that of one or other of tire solstices, but these an? dettirmiDcd 
bv the points at which the sun on tile longest and shortest daysr^pecGvd v 
iijriM-ars above the horizon. Plainly in rmrpassage it Lsplact, no! t ime, (hai is 
indicated, but the Tpomfin this sense do nut afford a practical meansof defin¬ 
ing a locality. Since the appearance of WLlamowitc’s pafieron Pherecydes'' 
his ucceptanoe of an ancient solution (vix. tlie rdendfication of the rpomu 

* llnstiirut Bp. Eleiodlaii «>it a*f. 8, 3 ; FftTL (Jiie.) i, p. un, 271. 'fhe ttginwj nmtli 

ol Lcimukfi Kinahnii in ilit r(ll-<d~.lnuitiui Iirticrt ^tubTfui/TH w, 

1 , p, 9, n, d—tlir Ciunuih ol Ihe Old I'cstKiuetit, 

* n 425. ♦ M«b iii. ji: Plinv. .V/f. iv. 96; Tae, fispisi. u. 

* Pt. ,41:, It'iw. ivl ; sew 
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Si 

with tin; hdiotropicm wludi oouM bo on Uii* bhaid of Syros in historic 
tinics> and was belkvc?d to be tht- work «f dio appropriate Pbiitocydos) 
appears to lunve be*;ii geueruily approved. As Wikrnomta pointed out, 
tills IS tile obvious meaning ol die meiigre sdioUaon the Plierecydes* 
inventioii was dDubile^iis of the simplest construetma; * fotmh-century 
example at itanos-^ consisted merely oi a stde erected by a pnhlic-spirited 
citizen on a seaward-facing site from which a bc;atiii|' tnJceii over a small 
reef determined the point of the Tpojra/. Apparently the helio- 

iropion of Fherecydes (which may have been no more tliau a couple of 
scorings on a pair ot rocks suitably alined) wasui a cave whidit known 
in cdnseqtience as the cav« of the ffua, Couceivably the arrangement 
[whatever it vv^) may have conic to be know as tlie rponm tiiough 

the expression i.^ odd; what is iiard to cmUt is that ihcf poet should have 
bct-n capable of sudi a frigid jest as idctitifying ihe albbnt-fairyland of 
Jvnmaios" descripritm with places familiar to himself and hb Emdience as 
IkJos and Syros. lliai Syn^ enjoyed no advantage over other Acgaean 
islands in iJimaleK fertility, or, it U to be presumed, vital stiitbties,, robs 
the joke of any point it might have had. 

'flioiigh this identification was accepted by Aristarchus, it was not Ihe 
only one current iu ajiriquity or known at Alexandiijr. EratostJumes is 
quoTi^ by Strabo p. jj) as holding tliat 'Hcsif>d" had travelled in Italian 
and Sicilian waters and hart convmced hiiu^df that tlie Oriygia oi the 
Odyss^^ was the Syracusan islet; obviously according to the same source 
Sorie must have been Synicitsc.^ Tliis implies that the mcaifing of the 
Yptumi ^e¥au> vvas taken to be the sttttiug of Oie and tliat this sobtuon 
survived in quiuters apj?ears from its menrioii by Eustathius, who 
quotes A i8 (to w hich we may add ^ 381) to show that v/icirtirfcu can be used 
of the sun's decline froni the /jcnitb. 

This is at least 11 more satisfactory' sohiriort tiian that wludt vt|untes 
Ortj^gia ^vith Di los^, but it ignores the only other allasbn to the place in 
Homer. In € jyj we ur- told that Eos carri^ oif Orion to Ortygia and that 
Artemis him thert ndther here nor in ci is it said to bt; an tsiaud. 

f frtfn 4 ™V i r^DU ^Ubi/ (TTT'^aiDi' 5i' fliff w^rroi 7^ Tflsu^i^ (JV* #pdf -vap fpoUTii 

JiViW, ^ ni a*TWW ^tt4 UAfJ. 

The swptfid wl'KjIkj'ii uppctiTqi to fn^ilijiii tliiit did It net fptuii difl podm uf 

\ii\w t.uitmicFf Ttt htiftiTu, wrlioiii Syow wnijld w}i bc ‘bevonji' E>cZm^ hm fcoTii rkaf <4 
the \M3tU psctsLtiiiiiI>ly uj ratlin, Thfep cT^pkiuttiurj k jiUo ^irMrvcil In EuaUthkai «i3jd k cuitit- 
qntTtliy miwEj duiiusdd by \ lotnrfir hitiobts of ih* ^oiTi^Fifh riylucoiTli fentiirtcsiflcc 
eqxcttiiljr ^IpJiUd Daoer, 4 id lod., j^ml liisbru VVi;»c>4i, EcMr.V jn*, u 

- Syih£t\ 1364- 

^ 'Jiu 7mt;i ihdl foi a Il^^ikKlk prjdl Un$^ Atui Li^ hi djr hu tluivnr ibu Ml 

a caniEKLTiLfVrly e^iiy dtiTi- the Flvwy^ Kludw was mi tmt ntH uocfplcd; t let 

&o to ^hut ti iioi] yrt iKfln mventt-,f. 

• The tmrw of OrEj^itt h undaubicdly iisajcliitMl viih AuDnif. VVi* kattw orThree jj^uninc 
Drt>^ta^.: tUc Symnnan, whkh tmat ^ tmck to ihr finrt nrnbiivMiit ihoit of iltt flicks; a 
sascOiLirS^ fif AfUaLi^t on ihc Anfxjlioji Mu I 'halk ti fScLuf Ap^ Ithod, L jp^; cC. H anti 
T Dll i SS*)* ® locri.'d to AUeueLi uu ihc Aiuilghua ccast near <^i rd» 
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The goddess of dawti can fmrdly have carried her capture lo any other 
rogioQ than the Eeisi, bin tiiere is no reason to Uiink ihe place any less 
mytiiical than ttio Ule of /Viak where sitehasfier dwelling and hitr dancing- 
place (;L3)t I tismentionediae 404 to indicate thcdbectioii tji wliicli Surie Uto 
be Iwkflil fox; otherwise it might haw been sought in the West, where those 
gates of the stm past which Hermes piloted tlic ghosts of the Suitors 
(itt must have been situated. Engaged in a ptrpetual dfurdof, the 

sun necessarily has two turning-points, out in the west and also one in the 
cast. How' Ill's return jouniey was accomplished we learn first from Mimner* 
ruus;’ setting out from the Garden <iE the Hespeiidcs whicli', as we learn 
Irom Hesiod, lay beyond the streams of Oceaix. he sleeps tlirough the night 
in the winged golden bowl which Bephaistos made for 1 dm and in which lie 
is carried skiinmiiig the waves ol Ocean to that place tn the laud of the 
Aithiopcs (ptaiiity the eastern AitliJopus of a 35-4) where he Te-tniers his 
chariot and sets out on Ids daily courife. Acconllng to later sotmet.-s tii« 
bowl also oonveyed the horses and presumably tlie diariot. Surety both 
changes of dirc-ction have an eiiual daim to hf calltd rpoaot. Tht conc^ 
tion of the bowl is lujpukr and alien to tile spirii of epic, ami is naturallv 
ignuri'd, Ihnugh probably aisumed, in both iliad and Odyisey \ liencc we 
cannot tdl hoiv far the (dk-lure inufi/liad been elaborated in Homerisdav.* 
If tills t:\pLuiutkui of tlie tpcTTmi is.accepted, every tTidicaiion favours 
the identificuiton oE Suric ivitb Syria. Eumaios is a (keek: tin? pou-t, 
probably following hU source on this iKiint. gives us a clear case by equip¬ 
ping his father with a palroHyinic (Qrmeuidcs}, a di&tbction ividch no 
barbarian, to speiik anachroTustioiUy, enjoys in either epic.* We are 
Iwjking therefore for a pW in tlic East, far from Greece, but ruled by a 
Grwt basilcus. Tlie land is good for com and vines; it luis the ricJi past ure 
which cows need as wvU as tfie rough mtennittent browsiug of the hill-side 


Bt LlitikUrti wlim Letohultisl «nih ilie iwm» on ific wav 

to IM|khi ^ a lignicni. and ii is ijnpitibaliic dial JItEue waji i-vri t*i!M <jrt^r^ lumnn' 
f>*n ttiul myilh«f 3 piict«. iTi* .tetnlLin aacmiiTf. btjlvuyiat; to a inwii near tli* «ntr^ii« 
to die ConntKiiiii Galf, nuty wvll Iwve been fijuutJe*! by weti wJic un jimnnv* m and fium 
CflfTTra anti SkUy fnimil in ibe tJTwn n emmaii-nr pcirt af call; tlukjilJsna'nF yiiUaeu Junl 
mttfrtU in lire BnLli ihc Aciftlisii* unit ih« SkilUn «iimnri«» may hnve luid iheir 

mrtiFpotii in ih4> leiritfiTj-ol 

t B, w 1» TU Mid atr inmrtNn in IlcHTitr W, si/K-r 

thry appisiT in llcfiwJ (Ti. 115. S7S.5rS>, lie eHr^ptwii ttiiiii hive been faHiittu a* jeitji ^ the 
port af theOfmo-, m ».)arb ilnrir iiEttfhi>./iu .\t]a* h (bitc mecUonKJ as ihc faLbuof Kalvt™. 

* fn Jlmicrtbe win ran from Oeem is, awMuil ihe brivrru (W431-^1, t jm-. otiJ -1 s W 
I .r«« r™="W bj-wbn shnibiriv fmn, S 

The sntj i»«KesAid to wnkMoOceai. ..1 Uje eudtdOiy aijd'bv 

hi- niulil to dqrtmi) to of iNmautv ibe r-jrth. Ilhu imlv iiihm ilmt Inr a tuEc ol thr 
rtTML .a uieel l.in,u fh^ sun lurt ilnij. into ihe b«, dfiai,,™, 

behinil a land tifii-imn. Hymn, ftirvu --Ji sbnuti rhm the Qlintve »ii» iIiim intrntirtnL Iln-mil 

iflneK appniMii Sfe^bmos^inw fmiji Hh- Iu«v f,f die gaHm 1,.*!,« HrrtddK Z n« 
«<4 5 ."^'"^“" ""*** *“ ’'****‘^ “ butHTiaiB, inti Kimi«r 
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wtiicli is cncitigh for stict'p iitid goats. Tlie climtue is so litLiIthy tliat you 
practkaUy raimut die thenr except of old age> and yet, stiangdy, tlic place 
is by no means ovetraH\-ded. Odysseus praises Crete because her inhabit¬ 
ants ate 6wetfMatot, and ttiere are ninety cities tit her, but Surie is 

ou Tt Aop'ftwoiv It stnmdsalniostliite an immigration pros|te«tu 5 

such as might induce yet anotber swumi of Achaians to hive off and Kck 
their fortunes at the cast end of tlie Mediterranean, and yet it is a fair 
enough description of the tip of Uic ’fertile cresoent* w hence a main trade 
route leads into tlic interior. Sgrie )m two dtiijs, which sounds like a 
tradition td a place once known. It is jierhiips permissibit: to iiaaard a 
gucss^il can be no morn—at tlidr identity. Ugarit does nor come in to the 
^tuestion, for. importaiit as w;is the Mycenaean clement there, it was n on e 
the less sTibordinate in a Semitic city; nor is thesurrouiidiiig country at aM 
jis outstandingly fertile as that to wHcb the mouth of llie Orontcs gives 
acces^thc Ofontes, which ui ancient days was navigable up to Antioch. 
In this region Sir Leonard Woolley has examined tiic site of Sabouiii 
a natural mound now about miles from the mouth of the river. Here he 
found a site fortified in Greek times and a pottery series whldi began witis 
Mycenaean or ratlier with local imitations of if and afttr an iufe^ptton 
of some ceinuritis resumed with Gr»k ware of the latter part of the eighth 
cenii^ ('island Geometiic') and oonfinuml til] the fourth. Farthflr down 
tile river, lo-day a mile iijul a half from the coa.st, w hich has advanced, is 
the Creek site known to-day as A1 Mina, jo luicictit tinrns the port oI 
Sabount. lien: die potteiy series bt^ns in die eighth century and con¬ 
tinues^ into tile fourth. Tlie Jtrst chapter, however, of the history ol AI 
.Mina is ttitssing. The course: of the Grontes lias cliauged more ttiiifi uhce, 
ami in one of thc% di\'sigutions it cut away the northern and oavteni part 
of iht; mound, adjoining that when; the oarliMt Greek pottery was found. 
How much has perished there is no means of estimating, but as Mycenatian 
Sabount must have had a jxirt, it is a fair inferiiiice tliai it was situated at 
.A1 Mina; at any rate it cannot have been vm' tar off. Both tlnrse .settle¬ 
ments w'ould be seen and at least oul- visited by every Mycenaean sTtip ihat 
pa^d on Jte way to or from Ligurit. WhiUice belter could a l''hQeniciaii 
kidnap a Greek eldld? In die Odys.s«y the Phoenician ship was carrif-d by 
a storm to Itliaca where Laertes made his purchase. Imt the poet, busing 
bis story on tradilipnid maleriil. could invent no more planabfo means of 
bringing liim into touch witli .i l’''hoej)iciiin trader. In iIie original tale 
Eumoios was probably sold in Stdoo. 

Hisiorical ^tuatiom reciu-, espirdally when tltey are twndjtiuned Ijv 


' 1 hr nhei'di (lie few, tuulIt ij ntu c£ititiautty ateecdultiely Irycemuiun. Tlif\' Iwet wliueji 
himtiver, to Uveeniirmi tnunaou unJ imficare the route bv nhirii iL< Jdvceiuieii n-ait 
at Tiih Aiduim luizbed iuUatinatw,,. JUS. M pp, |, ^ 

add itiai actual .VI>xxii3Mn ahseet* of x date eatlier than ii« biv« Ueu m Satn^fliru. 

AJ Mtti* w*. ll^^lKlrt atlllr lute ret. bediKiIJitil, „o(tl)y .Sit luM,riurJ 

Wiioikj- |j. 1*8 of Jit!,. h\-m (iv43), fhiliLkliol Iu ihe £mt weei /if faniwri . 
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gei^^pihy; the story of Greek colonization of tiic Ionian ooaiit repeats 
itsaif on a small scale—Mycenaean {= Achaian) settleinent in the l*ate 
Broun; Age, wiUidTAwai folloMiiKl l>y similar centuries of mactivity, and 
then Ionian activity again—on tJit: lowf;r reaches of the Oroutes, at 
Poscidcion. arid probably elsewhere. At no date would a tale from the 
herotc past staged in the same region appeal more strongly to the ix>et or 
hb autUijiicc, 


THE KAME FilOINXKES 

^ow that intcTconrse between Greeks and PJtoenicians is known to have 
begun in the Mycenaean age, it is fairly certain that the name Phoinikes 
goes back to the same date and was applied by the Greeks to the same 
Semitic people ever after. Pick's* theory that the name with the lueaniug 
‘Redskbui' was given by the blonde Indo-European invaders of Greece to 
any darker-skuined race with whom they came m contact, whether in ilieir 
new home or ahread, Ims lost all plausibility ; and the ongiti of the name, 
whetheritwascoinetlby the Greeks or corrupt ltd by them froni soruf* foreign 
appellative, is of little interest to the student of Homer, Tin- point al issue 
is whether the Greeks formed the word from ^ivdr, t^Uttrs or took over an 
Egyptian word /hAu* of somewhat uncertain significance. In the last 
Century Egj'ptulogists and otliers Were indiued to regard as denoting 
the Phoenidans and as die origin of the Greek name Phoinikes, to which 
The Greeks attached a meaning of their own. There is no donbi that 
from the beginiiuig of tlie XVT Utli Hynasty onwards the word is applied to 
any of Egypt's Asiatic neighbours to the north, in Palestine, riiocnicia, and 
Syria alike. It first appears under the Old Kingdom as an epithet iueaiiing, 
apparently, ‘sktilcd', and it is stated that it further acquired the specific 
meanings of ’carjurntef' anil 'shipwright'. 'If this issu, the term may well 
have been applied at an i^iy date to the Phoenicians, on whom Egypt 
depended for her tunber and from whom she priisiimably lemrn'd Gie art of 
bulLding seargoing ships; further, they apjii ar to jjavi- been tire first north¬ 
ern Semites witii whniu she came in enotnet. 

The nhreteenth-century tht'orj* was attnckcd by W. Max Mfiller in tSaj* 
and lust its popularity i ilcyrr, wiiu in the first edition of his great history 
Imd given it cautioiLs aupfjort,^ vtgoniiisly repudiated it in the second,* as 
wtU as tht somewimt modified form in which it had been revived bv Sethe 
in 191b, According to Sethe,* behind fn^w Liisa word which, owing ^rliaps 
to some.similarity of sound, the Egyptians equated with tlreir owti word 
for car7K;nU-r, while the Creeks for a like reason asaimikted it to tJieir own 
colour H'ord, with the meaning ‘purpk^ye man’. Tlic tliffituJty is to 

I OtUnamtnt p$». ny t- * Aiwt b. Eiir^pg, pf,u ^oft If, 

‘ C. d. d, ir (ilSjj). J*. I4T- • tbkl iL 1 fisiS), p. 91,j, 

* 'Hrt Ksiiie del t'hlUitiirt Wi IJiieclieii n. Agj-pretn’, Mill. Voriitrafiia, Ctiitl. aw (reien. 
pp. iT. Seih*'» mcMt r««nt eiftfc » E. A. SpeiseT, ' Jlje Kaow Htuinikn', /jivHjtf/%». 
m, 2. f9|Sq ^ lit ^ ■ " 
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account for thb unknown word. It shcFUld be Semitic; but the Phoeni' 
cians, as wr: h^ve seen, calietj lhemseJvK5s Sidoninn^ and their country 
Canaan. Our knowledge, however, is st^antv: Ugarit or some other site 
may yet supply the infonnatioii. 

Tliat the Grueks themselves derived the name from or attema- 

iiv( ly ffom is statt^ in Et. lA-herr Hk: first meaning o| ^blood- 

coloured’ is $aid to liavc been derived from die reil cliffs^ of the by which 

the Phoenicians originiilly dw^eh and from wliidb that i^lso tixib its 
name* Ou the second h^iiolbf^is (aLso given in p$end.-Arist. iif.JVfi/. A 
1,^1 (843 i)) tht* Phoenicians ovveid their name to their murderous dispcKit- 
lion, (kldly eiiinigh, tio ancient Hiichority connects the name with ttie 
ptirple industry-, the explanation gi^vn hy most modeni sdiular^; it must 
also have cKXumd to the ancients, and the g:ip in tradition must he 
fortuitous. 


2. EGYPT 

That the ridations of Minoaii Crete with Egypt were close, fairly con- 
rinuous, and not limited li> material exchangesk ot commence hits lie- 
cfinic ever clearer as the i^\|ilonition of Knctesos ajid other? of her cities 
has proceeded, :md they wen^ never more intimatk.- than for a period iit the 
fifteenth century, in the later days of tlie XVIlIth Dynasty, i*e. up to the 
destruction <»! Knossos, Cretans \dsited Eg>'pt and the marvels of 
Thebes witli tht-tr own eyes^* and tlie strong Minoan iiitiuenoc visible m 
contempotiij-y Egyptian art^ shou^ Giat their position was somethiug more 
than that of humble tributaiics. It ust^d to be supposed that iu these pda- 
tions ^lycenae hail little or no slmro, that her exdusien from direct trade 
with Egypt wa.s a fundamental p^irt of the policy of Knossos. and that 
stray objeetjt nf Egj'ptian origin fniiml in tlie Shaft-graves of Myc?n:Hi and 
tlm tholi^s t<jtnb of Vaphdo had reached llmt destmations via Crete,^ It 
is true that not until after the dcstructioii of Kno^k^os c, 1400 B.c.—and 
w hatever ihr cau.se of that event ^ tJn^re is no question who profited by it— 
in fact not untiJ tlie second quarter of the fourteenfii centuiy' or near it 
does Mycenaean pottery appear in abundance in Egypt: but w-hutever the 
desires of Knossus, slui did not in fact succeed in bomiig tbi; products of 
moijibuitJGrwce fromEg>'pt in the ft ftiKrntb and even the si xfeeiith century. 

As stated above [p, 14), a Ustof ninen^m IJ1 I and IJT II vases found 
in Egj'pr has aUeady drawn up and may be added to as scrutiny of 

» mtsayt ih 'KeflJrLi*. IL It, pp4 p E 

- cLg, ill u in tht jMitec; ni .^menfppli'ii HI; itwr infliyjivx w pcu^Uiareii iji ihc 

frescoes oi hU |ahu!« ml TpU'^l-AnuLniA, Set Fjifimeii. 

pp. 306 - 7 * ji}^ iQ 9 - 3 »: U<p 84 «Et\ 565 and 

* Set Kaii>, Sfkarkxr^, Pp a«ri 31A f?+i p. ^t\u Rk Shali'firevTs^ ^iVlil?d 

wnthi? cp^trEcIi jiiid It iKit vrr.' cqii:UilA'nlilr i|iii[iitlty of nory% ihi: Vq^icki iwa 

aiitiu.trT -ntWi Jmd a qKwii Aft Eev-ptiAn lyp^^ TV H?dl kn6wti axu^lmd ^ilh liotiltlc 
pctrarAthiii fiiTm tbr^MiTk? tonkb h niiuof sa Lftyplkii lype. 5cePpi:dI«bur^^-'firf>'/i^iWa,p.^ 
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relevant vases by experts is carried furtlier: it already b many rimes 
IciiigcT than that nf \'asies of the same period found in and atlribui- 

able to Crete. It is tmc timt tiincliien vases distributed in time over two 
centuries tell us nothing of the volume or nature of the trade to which 
they bear wiriiess: they do. however, stablish the fact of relarioiis. 
Whether tliat means dimci contact the evidextee, of conrae, is wholly in- 
adetiuatc to deride; the case for it, however, is at least as good as that for 
tratismisidon by Cretan, luiddJemou. One of the most imcFesting results 
of recenf excavation in Syria and r aie stinc i* the tracing of Mycenaean 
trade with those regions towanistlie end of the fifteenth century, though 
here, loo, evidfiiicc becomes copious only in the luurteentU centun'. At 
Ugarit oil the Syrian coast Dr. Schaeffer found an abibastren of LH II 
date* attil in a cliainber*tomb at Mycenae, in an Ll-J il context, Professor 
Ware found a Hiirrite C3d!nder seal, from the hinterland of tlu* north 
Syrian coast; a rimilar soal was found at Tenuouii as it is, this 

evidence of reciprocal tnide b a pointer to diiwt contact. Mycenaean 
sherds found on a ntimbi'T of sites, mostly coastal, in Palestiiie mark, 
possibly, ports of call on tlic route of Mycemicaji ships bound for Egypt; 
or Ugaiit may have been a man of exchange for Egyption and Acgaean 
goods. One of ifie I*H It vases of Egyptian provenance w'as found at 
Thebes; a cup and sherds only very slightlj' later were found there in the 
palace of Amenhotep IIl.^ lib son and successor, Amen I lotep TV, Iwtler 
known as Akhimaton, the luTcric king, shifted the royal residence nortli- 
wanb from TIicbes to Ttll-ri-Amama. Tlie (iltrmioiogy of lliese years b 
extraordinarily bafiiing, but the margin of possible error b not vt<n' great. 
The occupation of TeU-«l-Amania variottHly given as running from 
c. ijfili to r. 1367 nr from e. 1375 to c. i35o,'*a]l ifiesc dates bring approximate, 
Tlic consideTalde <|nunrity of LH lit potti’Ty found on thb site* mostly 
of Rhodbu and Cypriot tj'pcs si^esits tlie posahilitj'' of a small com¬ 
mercial Mycenaean sctticmcmt. In Egypt as in Ugarit the !i«ttkrs must 
have lived under alien autimrity; but for the moment the land was hospit¬ 
able to foreigners and must have received many visitors from the Velopon- 
neseand other Mycenaean centres. Apart from possible earlier stragglers, 
it w'ould in lim first ipiarter or fifteen ysors of Hie fourteenth century be 
possible for Mvetrnaeans to visit Thebes and see it still at the Ivcight of ib 
maguilicence : and %ve may presunu.- that Jong tjeforv tliat roptjrtsof it had 
readied them, brought Ixick by a feiv liold ml venturers, and also, no doubt, 
via Crete, awaking curiosity, ambition, and gn*d. Tlie occupation of 
TcIl-d-Amama came to an end with or IxTore ihe death of Akhenaton's 

' Klv. itsivii pviv)' P- W' 

« 7J. hn, JI, fi|! 13 . p. 150:, pp. i ff. 
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■ Pottny rfjTBTn ttfiJ-rl-AmmTw ^nd Giirrdj m the ISririaii Mtiwump Cal. VBM. i. f* A 961-99; 
p. Kfj. 
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successor Tutankhaniun, at Jatcst thci^fore nithfT bfcZore 1340: tt lasted 
at a raajdmttfn barely thirty-five years and possibly no moru Ihaii Jiine- 
teen- There is also a considcrabk quantity of Mytcna^ pottery from 
Gun>b/ where iinitations in Egtiitian maUTials of various gratles—ala¬ 
baster. faience^ and the coareest clay—of Mycetiaean vase-Ionns are so 
frequent as to suggest a Mycenaean seitJemcnt, pcriuips, as Sd>achiTraeyr 
thinks, of mercenaries, whid> was ultiimtGly merged In its native siii- 
rouridings, roasffaly a mixed population oontinued to prefer Uit forms 
which it bad inlterited and gave some vogue to them in E^t, for stirrap- 
vases figuiv in the waH’paintUigs of the tomb of Ramses III.* at a date 
wVum iiyceiiacan potter^' had ceased for some oonriderable time to be 
imported at all : already in tlte tbiiiemth centu^ the amount is small. 

On the other side of the account, objects which belong to the period of 
tJje later X VlTIth Dynasty art- fairly couimon in Greece, but there are few, 
if any. of tfje second half'of thij fburtcenth ccnt1lT>^ and tiierc is not one 
referaible 10 the long reign of Ramses M (1=92-1333).* The dislnrbod con¬ 
dition of the eastenj Mediterranean might by itself accoimt for the decline 
in trade r* snd there is further the probabiUty tliat before the. end of the 
cenimy Mycenae heTsclf, or one or more of her settlements, involved 
in war with Egypt. As is well known. Akaiwasha are mtfntmned as the 
allies or mercctiaricrs of tlie Libyan king Merfoye on liis espeditiim into the 
Delta c. 1225. along witli Tur^, Shatdana, Shakalsha. and Luka. The 
Luka are imivcraUly acceptctl as Lykians. the Tursha variously regarded 
as Tiirrenoi or iuhabitanLs of Ta rsus. The Akaiwariia arc in id I probability 
Achaians. whether they coiue from the Pcloponnese, Rhodes. C^te. 
Cyprus, or all four. Evfiii Ugarit may h.ive sent a contingent (of. Chap. 
V, 7.p. 265). Tlie identification, discwlilcd for a while, mainly owing to 
the great authority of E. Meyer, hasbetn reliabilitalwl by Scbachermeyr j‘ 
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the philalogicuJ problem b y tlif. temiinadon -ihu biicl long b<>forfi 

tieiin ^olvcfd by Hall, v}hu plained it ^ the Asianii: ethntc which appears 
AS m -riTi in L;"kiaii, and in Greek kinds -as^os m pkce-naiiies 
dfirived kom the pre-Helk nk papuktion. Scbacliemaeyr dnms the con- 
clixsion tliat fhr Adiatans^ Imd become kwciW'ii to the Egj^thin^ ^fore 
1400 through the mediurn of iht Cretans, and suggests that they johv^d 
the Libyan army by of Cynme.* li U possible Uiat this place, whose 
Ucixiie is also of a type common in prc-HeUenic Clrei'ce (Peirene, CylhrUts 
Mykcriai, Athemii. had been list'd by the Cretans as a station on thdr 
route to Egypt * 

In tlje ab^nci.^ of positive evidence to the contrary it seems rcastmabte 
to aecizpt the kleutification €if t!ie Akmwasha with the Achaians. and as it 

gemn^liy held that, wtioever they are, they are identical ivitb the 
Ahhiyawa of the llittite rBcord!^, the consequences are far-reaching ; they 
do not, Inwever, conceni m hrft:L 'Hie mention of the AkaiwasUa is 
uiiiqtttr in Egyptian records. They arc nnl mentioned outside the ICamak 
inscription cd ilerm^ptali: they do not form part of the g™t invading 
host whose advance on Egypt by way of Syriii and the Phoenidan coo-st 
iv^is :3toppetl by Ramses III t>f^fure it reaclied the fremtier^ as one might 
have cxi?ected them to dn if thr; Adkaiimt of tilt mainland still had vita! 
interests in the Lt^Tint.^ I'rom the archacolf^rnl record it has therefore- 
been possible to csiabti&h^ first, ti iietioti bsting from c. f4c?o to c- 1340 or 
rather later, in which Mycenaeans [whom it seems pemiissibk to call 
j\jchaiaits) vrere fre^ely admitted to Eg5"pt. and corrii^d on a brisk trade far 
up comitrv% and, seconillvs o period Lasting till alxiui 1230 in wdiich itit&r- 
coui^ L^gT^Uydiniittished, followed, if’we accept the AkEuwashn=? Achaian 
eqttaiion, by ^me of definite hostjliiy. To this period suce^^t:ds a dark age, 
in wbicli Ihe severdincc of relatioits Lq all but absolute:. Tlie evidence, of 
course^ dous nut prove that any Achaiati communit3T was formally "al 
v«ir' with Egypt, but only that Achaiaii mercesiaries could hired on 
a large scale fur operations agaiii^ lier^ No protrie or Geometric 
pottery hcLs been found sn Egypt, dJicl only a small number of :^nih$ ntid 
other objects hasocairnxl in protcvticometric contexts in Clypnis, Rhodes^, 
and Crete, anti in Gromeiric on the mainland, chiefly at Eleusis, at Sparta 
in the sanctuary of Artemis Ortliia, and at Pi!fiichara, Xnr is there any 
sudden change on the termination of Assyrian supremxLcy in Eg\'pt. Sudi 
loninu mercenaries of PsamnioticIjoH rts rettitned tionie must have, spread 
a certain amount of information m 1 heir native laml; but there is no marked 
increasL* in Egyptian objects founri on sites tmtil the sixtii centnry,^ 

» Op. tic, PIP, : Kim/trsf/tp Fruh^'hi^IUt, p. ■ Sk riirkhcr injr^, looo. 

> it hjtv lie«i fjni* w] to wlcftitify <it» tuLttit ilkLUMAn at wirh I>aiili1 If this a 
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This «]iUTJt'S with ihv date of c. 615-610 ai present favoured for t!ie 
foundation of Nuitkratis.’ 

Tlie rebtiotisof tin* Aegafan willi ligypt therefore in the Myceuaean and 
iht! succeeding age folkw sotttewhat llui same course as tliose with 
Wiocnicia, Here, too, it will be found lliat a geiiuttie tradit^u of Mycenaean 
days survives in the narratives of tin* (Myssey: but Egypt itself, lifee 
T’hoinike'- has become little more tlioit a name. One town only i» nien- 
lioucd, that which tUeOreeks, for reasons niyst<jrious to us. named Tlvelw^," 


ihe rtiiiti .ft i^MJitiitftislku* I eulv .me ia tkii -4 Neeho JJ, in atj. nw! hnlt nf 

Hit uwkirlty bt\oiiR to ilur ftiM hdlil ih*- si«h manry.yiily alhrtU Iwiie 

'rh(! thief mnnilutul site» cimwnipl .up AeKiim, 'lie T^ioc. Swiiiiaw, S[»rtii, .tml 

lllnsis, Ifie i.lijtfiU fwjm Atkina m flliiwjJit eactnHTdy Njittkiatite; «> ■« iiwjiy, 

.4 tluHC ffTim ilK AtEivr tlie ™ ohitm firm, soutii™, 

DVIWJUV *we fyuuil bt a dtpo*il thr '>liitr obieets m which ilflte to ihJi tnnldhr -4 llir dioh 
«,in.rv'. At SpatTU, Iviwrv.T,.» bir tiuinh« |.l v*r.d»* lieljii.^ ^ c^iih 
tJir tint baJfi 4iid tao«i6jiii» ikifis hbm ut 1,^' '"'S !** \r 11J 

ciRhih rciittuv. itnil fnx« die indwt Tdtjten.* whwh l-lottg to fhp ttal 

«vcwth. See Vrnfllrbtny, ^ h«.k wliote irSl 

refcimLiD iMiftcwsStn.'. Fw iIk lOwwIan siatiitiw I mn t.; ihyftiiE^y ot lim litb 

mtiiMt. wbfl in Tijjjput at my «lh|r«al hisuiipublialiiiii«i.taU^u«ol ^ 

triiuEiuii tit JiktdisandottJMWrin Oic t!ypmii miiwuuiwi Nnuflo* tosh mlnmmiwti *'“> 
e^pKtol fnmi two i,ui.rteiST twm Pe(wrl«^ wMe Fitrt.Lah «b|«u \uvt lwe« ^ineni^. 

fmrti th= IlmkMi at wh«c a k p^.ble ihar retail . aimt rtt kr 

diBit elsewhere («* F^afhiwa, I. pp. 7 ^- 7 )- The ^jjiue f^mrute il u cm ,...l.li 4 lw 4 l tn tlic 

theS'frv tiuiiiJCEtiustittpulilijihjtd fiiwHaft »alif toht rus htet* 

^ SfTtAminfkia, p. k i lit. M. Otok. JUS, Ivit (1937), pp. iJ7 fft 

t NylAmurj in F^jyptmn- tt 1= fuciMinaWy thLfi fiu:t which kA in siiLtE iJiUkt the 

rwiiw hen^i at mit thur iw* tiuitr thmi the nmnc iA llltfhct pu 15)*^ 

AefciMklJ/elfw. L 14. j^i b iiJiJiih) repeats the stamrient, the fmlvgirmnr which I^Vs 
for it h Uomw'i feilitrc tr* aicntim. iny «ty. Hr S«|« t-a ^ mgue “ 

VI tntricwtl, the Drlm twmtol wt leive Ixcn foni»ei1,*nd ihui Mcniphb.enhct *4 tim emit 

<Lltt Tipj.- Trt 

in I 

OthCTWHC Wt. --- - / . , i -,w J k 

dkii WHS in fnci ilis Irtlkf is (UDVed U>* a. foupk pI stholw on i 35^: o> . 
itne ic«Td nit jfpttrmfr Uer^r^w. nO Mdmv irwpJ;.4tT« 

Oinr thi,-, (n yip iVd..^««C i tPifot, rir. v« 

K Apf^tTvfTihtr fAxit -V.J'i.fiiTrwc y. rW A,Aju 7 ^*'^ 

Ihinin, Uelfl, ii, tfli. Tlii* jwisi he wuuilhiii: mw* thon n cciistmciion ptxom hy Imcr «h«wn 
on Ihe bos^ to ih* MtU.t>rcitigMa, whifii rhe» mit iwriti..ii N^Eitrsi*; it » w ilelihcral^ 
pn^Nntn^nl W„r .A the i*„tU dw-nt Ptoiw.. H bdifliciiH iO«can whm iiUmitoc rmihoniv 
ulber than HcBier i ffejwlotwha^ed hir mwieiiienf qbmtl theof^J a^i^muol tl«i ler« 
Aicuptrjqj ii caumrt ek^td an l^tviiiHiii jiihwiruilku. unre Ixnii anJiwf si™ 
wtK tfiven by the Oitchi. That of Aiflupto*. it ** innv r* dcimstly . V ^ 
tnrcm.odspte'i fry firan an epithet ul MeHiphiUftiVuptiihy; ptn^bly tt ?“* j- 

ite ittouaii*- to wlHMJt llm Myreiatwuw ewlttutly .'wed ihrn fim kiimii(p)»(r of ihr lajvl. If 
prtiposeil de:iiv»tw« k owTtti. it b an toiemtinc e«wi| 4 ei^tn to inipM ooirteMi.m of 
A^iriJc tJrai UcinpWi was the town of itll otlwn nion likely In Iw kmrtm b. " k 

ait^tibinc ttllll tk phikdfrphin ihmlil hiivc «»mmittpd wJi a ^ 

antihin^Uhtoilty, omJ be betntys kkih: unetiiiie« Iw•dvunring du- .oartlai^f b' 

nonhw* N'inlmisii. tWivwWy be look the «aiemn.t of 
Ii ™ < Jl, uBf'r, Mulseant ii^fta*) to fptirr to ■ TPIWJti: miliipidy, iCcmdintto. 

nlCial ekoiCtcJ wUhr Wtt tk wlwle aiswuna 
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to TVhidi in the eighth century tJiey had /orsevenU hundreds of yeurs been 
strangers, anrl Ui'hic:]\, tvhen it ono; moie lay open to them in tlie seventh, 
hud been stripped of that fabulous wealth wdiose fame still lives in. the 
Odyssw.* Ploinfy tlie name of Thobos has survived because Uie visitors 
who in its great days flocked thither (rom the Aegaean and the Levant bad 
spread abroad the fame of its almost incredible splendour; of Us situation 
and appearaiice Uie poet knows nothing. 

There is more suf^tance in the traditions cushrined iiLthc Orfysse^' of 
Egypt s rebtions witli the Mycenaean and post-ilycermean wodd; the 
narratives, told by various charactieis in the storj'. reflect periods of 
friendship, of hostility, ami of ignorance. Ignorance is most clearly b<> 
trayctl in the mistake about the distance of f^haros from the coast; 
actually well Under a mile, it is rapresciited os beijig a day’s sail with a 
gowl wind. This is the only natural iuieri>rctation of the text, and tliat the 
an denis $0 ruid it is pTuved by their attempts to justify the assertion.* A 
tuucJi of reality is preserv'td in the statement that the Khmd offors good 
hnrboin^ge anti a water-supply; but what reader of Homer could suspect 
that the moinlarid is plainly visible from the island and that tJic water- 
suppljf—the Mareotic lake~is situated on it? Surely we are hem in fat-ty- 
lands lorlom, listening to a peel w'lio knows no moiv of Uit actual Ph-irra 
than of the actual Thebes, Homur, however, knows also of a jteriod when 
Arliaian heroes raided the E(jyptiaj| const and makes Odys&ius describe 
such an adventure In a couple of narratives 346 ff,. p 45.1 fld of which tlic 


*-wiwlrt if «til| radtlnpwti: uteu a( B^cADfiaai tinw: wc tiisv iiiler freiii ii. n diat he rttiniilH 
«nii* Iheusaiitl^cf jjtau, nnmuy for ihe kirnuiiion rtf ttu< CHsIta. ^lrtie<>vcr, hr hull rtt|i*r 
fi^ ^ itn JiTLU.iDiny iji EKtnei ijwnuiKHtrs. and ui purtintlir of th? of 

(hr rtf Aluaudiw (.xJi tHiigt. AiUtmle. vrlio Iwd t»t vitiiirf*CT|,r.i,n}baUi 

diii not P« IK rhjiT ™d«ne e.ichi be hiai 

A iMoi Dfutilmi n{ Hfi^irratv (if* Grn. .^ir, uf. 755 fp), 

* S 13^7, 

rT* I*'"?? -* (onOTfit Vicir>r IMiaid’s mBsuiou*vihition ti to Ajiiwj i*t 

>aj**i wSfeylia i 97 ,tto( ffwrwkMirt m f,,. „ 
nil fmm l^rju brauie it 1 * m furt is^ifattes from the timuth uf ifw t^ohie Lmm-lt 6f tlie 

*“«*• The vbnr riua Es>-u’[ dJ,I 

mu brvririd thr Rdmeiihrrcocast 01 w»t is tooirtverid by IlsjwkKiis(ii. - (W 

tkii rouuiJ hi Minpur K «tll»i tltMi .rKn U, .i.Aj.,.!,, ^ fi ‘,1 , 


■ "iT " T Hrtiwr MVffiifttWr miLdimuu. Tlu: <l»iiijicr 

i, roUEhIyoq...vaI^Mrt(^ mU« or^l^^, iw«^ ^ «4.irnm«X 

J|«H^.f ao„n«em ^hip with , f«,r M-,mi .i l> or.r leijmrrtres hii h.,.,r. uilich wouMKivcMinr^ 
tIuiiB ULiiJrr 5 os I Im- njaxmami tlnir miKired, Ertm mpposBit^ iknird'i vie* |<i L 

tht<la(e ^l«d M thni [)f liw iliuk^ubd wtoh we ueceDOMdcriti);. for «i,]v H omH the 

li'l'vV ^ ti«f« fwitmoT fM matmifd* « the Cit»A*k hT^U S 

1 le Nifc. The «i^iM of TOam* m the l'WnkH« A/ict (hr rkvelo™, S 

ihrii mtnr^iLhi iiTivxllyOepicted lij- Bcmnl £(*, cJ( II, iiii 44 - ff !■ 

It !**» the m.7y JWII between JuSm ntU Pimnomum ftlfcid, Wr, i. «> mS 
the ,0 t Hy Urn, ™„,e, IJdfS iSie 

^ licyMiBci m rm«m. lenehnl tli* ihmset. .he fhoenkmps. 

Al!K^t'ljql tr,tcpt< to m>iNi>ers Utween r-«yp( arid t’rcte uiul mii« i J^Tr ! 

(he Uinoun. imm the I-W,ikE:«,» of ii! 
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parts deEling witli the raid arc identical. An e,KiKdiiinn directed! to iLg;>'pt 
^ a knciMiTifc r-ven a fatniiiar^ dentin at ion is undertaken for purposes of 
pJimdLT* and in the longer noTrntivne of ^ thp point of departure (ivbich is 
not stated in p} is Creti^; a suitable u iud is given anfl a plausible time for the 
niii in fav'ouniblc conditionSp the adveistiintrs arriving oa ihc fiftli day. 
Apart from ilie women and chiklren who are lu be carried oil into slavery^ 
the only booty contemplated b the produce of the fiehlSi vihicli suggests 
net only that Greece kiiw' of thr aypol of Egypt a pernnniaJ 

source of supply% but that, since she baxl to resort to means to pro- 
viriioii herself, she gtriitt^ned for food at Iimnc. Tlib b pt^iiicly what 
Oil other gnoiinds we should sa-^|KS:t to Ijv the raw. frs the foiirtwnth 
Century the Peropoiiiit^sc at least must have h-eit supporting a population 
much greater tiian it£ home-grown lootl could maintaiii^ Not only do the 
gigantic fordJicationB of Mycenae and Tiryms* tlic ruiid^ ftir whf:e]ed 
iraffit: which radiate fixim the capital equipped with hriElges and culverts, 
and the stately tljok>3 tprub^ testify to a very large supply^ of lubcuff avail¬ 
able for ends not directly remunerative or not remimperative at all: there 
are numerous minor sites, including the doiirishmgsettlcineuts of K orakou, 
Zygourics, anti jIfaJthi, and a wid^prcail superficial distribution oi l_H Til 
sherds which suggests an rndL^-fniife nunihci still uwidling e^c^xvot ion- In 
iJie tliiiteenth Century the area of the distribution of LII ILl ware abroad 
suddenly '^xhritiks. 11 ic falling oil of liarport* to Egypt has Ijecn already 
mentioned* and the disapj^earanci.^ from Greece of Egyptian im|sons. in 
Cyprus true Mycenaean ware failes out and h replaced by an imitalive 
local iabric restricted in its shapes and using a much inferior gbixc. It 
is cledir that Gntece had lost much if not the whntc of her trade with the 
eastern Meditmunean: she eowM m> longer pay for tile Cihti v^ddrh in 
the foirrttenth century mmi havir been one of hrr prindpal imports frern 
Egypt. The Phunioh Meroeptoh (the oppnnent of tht Libyan king 
Mei^eye), cclebratnig in a speech addressed to his court his victoiy over 
the .Lib>^s anti their aJJies--Akaiwa5lui> Tursba. and the rest—gives the 
Egyptian side of tlie matter. 'They have repeatedly penetrated ttie fields 
of Egypt lo the great river; they fiave halted, t!iey have speitt w'holc days 
and months, ., . Ttiey spend their time fightinp, going about tJie land to 
fill their bodies HaUy. TTit^y come to liifc laud of Egypt to setfk tbi- nt^ces- 
sities of their rnuutlU."’ Ohiifieat, speaMng hx a diUcrent context^ of the 
conipclUu^^ power of hunger, 'by reason w^hereof well -benched ships arc 
ecjnipped mid bring hurt fu foiurw'is over the barren tt-stihes to ib«j 
pincii of famine aeiitcly fdt in Greece. To return to Uic narrative of thir 
raid: the Eg^'piians, who arc lu tiie e\'Giit viclorious* slay sonw ol Odys¬ 
seus' part}" and take the rest prisoUi-f. aJ^ w-ds in 

fact their practice, contrasting with that of tilt Achaian*;. who^ if they did 
not kill* held prisoners to ran^m. Many of iIhj great huddings of Tliebcs 

' DfKaitrdK .■fhritnf Rt^/zirdr^ iv. jv 24^^ * 
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w(fre raised by (hi- liibotirof foreigtt captives, mainly Asiatic ; Mliuon and 
Myecauusan visitcirs muy havt ssitm them at their loi], Odysseus, Jeit soli¬ 
tary, suffeudets at dLsention to the Egj-ptian king. His subsequent 
prosperous :wjnurti in Egypt is Jiighly improbable in the pcrioil of the sea- 
raids, but tinds a parallel about the end of the fourteenth ceiituty at 
(iurob, Here ^'uncii-Tursiiia. certainly a compatriot of the Tursha ^Ikw 
of Libya against Morneptab since liis name luis tlie same dctetiniitatives 
of land and race, was Deputy Director of the {roYid) Harim iji the rayuiti, 
perhaps under Sethos 1, £uul tinaUy enjoyed iliat funeral of Tigyptian 
style and pomp tu which w<- owe our ficquaintaiicc vi-itJi him.' It may be 
doubted whether after tijy even the pt-n^maJity of OfJvw'us could have 
acbiC'i'Ed such a rastilt ; but epic is not ttL'd to chronology, and nniy produce 
111 imaginary combttiittirms traits whirh have passed into the Tradition at 
vartoiis ditti'S, On the whole tile narrative of Odysseus is sea-raid saga, 
such a* would tiitturally arise in the latter part of the thirteenth and iii 
the early twelftfi century. 

rhe experiences of IMeiichios come to us in a pecoJiarly ‘iisfX'rswl and 
fragmentary fonn, first fram the lips of Nestor, then from his r.wii, anil 
finalJy from allusions in the fioet's account oi what happens at liis court.’ 
Tlie introduction of this subsidiary liostos is forcerl on the pixit by ,i 
chronological necussity. The framework of the Oreit^k is already accepted 
saga, fls rejHuted aJlusiomi in the Odyssey show, and tile movements of 
Mcnelaos must conform to the condtuuns it impocics. Onstes imisi be too 
young to loujii a* dangerous whim Agamemnon is murderud. and when he 
is old enough to play Uioaven^r, he must face his ordeal abne; Menelaos 
irni-st tlitTifforc’ be ubeent aiul his whc’ttsaboiits unknown. Tlie natural way 


a-'(p„ 


• ivrfit, KakiiH, tlur-i* snJ ttoKm*. di, v. pf. wx: tkluiniifinneyr. Bi. FrUJkf., Jtp, SM aid 


* I lull (C^i/h lu, pp; -IJ BlicTitwK the njiinitne ’d Qtlxiafriis (fl t)ir Iweinttiiie i>J ihc eichth 
«i mrilnr ihs girmnd ilmf rbe inwilial csruhit U tbr l'h;iradL who 


cDiiJil Ml lull e tKt:! un llrf spol tonnmipdy, bui mmt k' .-iie'irf ik’j'idta'kW.iki 
<1 1 ti ini ddfc kirtly tiui i» |L» read io-j niucli jnift ihe tenu BatiXtUt wliJcii lui Kotilil 



At Iran uj wic aid Tfw wtrt^ area. Aattvei tak« to Higlit .duui tluw spa MtiW ^itn on tho 
horuuii, anil ihu raul« a a rlrme at kimc<a rn lanv orhtt marlect, wkn he Iia* tamk 

.Iff wiUi Jus efiwfs. riirri u it pr««iil ni> eipkktMS)traile k-tween fWe am\ Rcvpi in th* 
eathtli witiifv. 1 1.1]V one l ihml Iuli kto f.wtnii rn i he site d NiukL k 

Tih*? ' fttmi an ’berrkiMii’; k irv it k harilly earlier liiaii 

iJtiS. xilv, p Tiiu fiS- W: uml ihc pMMy ol Egj-ptiaji ubjects in Cemnrtnf an™ 

-ndml setilLiiierii m tlic !>elta rautd Ik excavated; ai cbieflv iwnnnatk* aid W* 

are kn-iwn, NwiteOv, a. rt hait ,^n hudly have ken fmntded earlier ihoTbts 
n (cw d ihef.rwk fin<h 1^,10 Defemichfif, keitsy far. If. k»weve,,ihe okndimi 
the ii 3 ii|^ d ttefx Ltmenn a» m tnith Rgypiiiif) lud tioi uniuitiom pnxli^l in 
1 ^nin, Of efiewW. th™ we tiiuu aJuui ib*, ,1,,,^ f,,f , TraL betn^ 

It iniBhi iKjwHiiWt to buy ceunkrUgypiian^lLdiv 
in Cyptufc. which v,e ItEtcrn to have ken visileij liy (Itrrk ihka. ■U'F<™r «njA 
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to contrive his absence vvas t* provide hinn wth a nostc^s whidt must be 
protracted and diflicult, but never such as to compete in interest 'with the 
adventuics of Ddyssieus; and yet it must not be dull. It is dear that 
straightforward, uuntinuous narrative will not do. The problem is solved 
with the eonsummate sfcUl characteristic of the author ol the Oilyss^. 
Inevitably h* draws on the same body oX ancient tradition, but includes 
elemmnts which do not appear in the ^ni taJiis of Odysseus, who, ewpt 
at tlic court of Phaeaeda, belongs to the teali.st school of hetion. The 
opening is given by Nestor with a rentarkable amount of iletall. After a 
delay at Somiian due to the death of JiL lielmsraan,* Mendaos priHiredfi 
southward, making for his hacoman port. As they to roiuid Maleia, 
a doleni tempest sweeps his ships away to the south-^ast^ and they run 
along under the south coast of Crete. Here thej^ find themselves at thc- 
murcy of the Notos, by wtiich name the south-west as wr-ll as the south 
wind is known, and a nunil>er of ships are dashed on the rocks at a [wint 
wliicliLsindicatedwitUtemarkableprecisioi 1. 11 ticsinCydouian terrjtory. 
on tile outskirts of the land bdotigiug to the city ol Goriyn. IMudstos, 
Gortyii's neighbour to the cast, is also mentioned. There can bi? little 
doubt that the port iodiciitwl is Kom6, the jiort through which trude to 
and from Kgyiit ivasswl in tJic' Bronze Age and which was sup<;rsedeil by 
Hierapyrna or Pi;lra, near the east end of the south coast, ^ SumJy 

tlifse iniusnaily precise indications sljouhi lead up to something Of impor¬ 
tance in the story, but all we art told is that, tliongh tJir sliii» wi-re 
destroytHl, the crews escaped. The fortunes o t M t-iielar* art sketchily mi t- 
lined: wind and water curry him with his five remaining ships s^tratghi to 
Egypt. Tbcra he wanders with his ships among mi n of alien speech, 
gatlieriug much substance and gold (ne^vi' jS/otw (tnJ 
N'efilor tiicn tutus to .Mycenao—for all this has merely answered the 
SKondiirV iim.'Stion ttov MfneAaos- tV/ej'^ajul tolls ol the seven years' 
reign uf Aigisthos in Mycemu*. and of the return of Mendaijs in the djdnh. 
too late indeed for the fray, but just in time for the fi^a-st. Ilieii he con¬ 
cludes with an eshortatioii to Tekmachus to visit the hero who has 

' y Jta. Tilt jiiwv ihm ilw lirhiiHiwn *ra» liuiird itn •( SwuiiPd tml *1 * nmilnik 
fii»t tn SdaW Sol jimI .ihri iu the EUlei Pliny ( V/f. V. i;H) 4nii Tvinu ii. 6&}. 

tl inwIvK lOvtitKlcnili^ Phitmtlt (IrirUJijVtc* by Tht nirrmr rrf I lllmltllk l^livwunJjf H hriH 
rtti nil nuideiit mtltKifily. Tlw lwm= -J ih* nenic ailjtwcru in ihc tniiaik oumI nil ihi: i^hi 
tijiik u cailcd uftcT the InrnThcr fit l^uleniy L it nf 

thost' wtin ihJttL thut 11 hi*> APyUimg m di wiili ibt llniim-Tiis Luo, Uii h in luivc gwui 

Ijirtli iv <l« stofv «if tiik hcliuiiniiin, which Striba ii»qus. 

« f*. u/ .W. (I, m.. iv ft.; betiHhbin)', Hi- itviji bimJ umt 

JUS. lit ii'jp), Ik 1*7. Tlwn: no fe* haibwn on the wuth ourt Uif Ooie. Ituniiiyuw it 
(jv reo$An irf ii* tiiuuFiiin ttw [non oaiimt toll m WTVr iiiule wiiL nu* ctn'Uiii- 

n'jwtc which (uiv KouiA in fvclfrau'® its |»iiti(iii »i ih* tsroiiittw i.l iht gren mail 
whkll ran ftiHJ] IfinftiSO* HflllllwiMid* *ri«»* the n^i. 'tilii iJtr rnll Ilf the Httimc .\ui: ailfl 
the ralldpn# of in coJiiira llib wulr Ut nil oinmvrEial mipoiianM. ft K noi octljr 

UiiriB{iyttui. Iwt tlwn I-ajr llaven, jiisf louii'J f*pcIJlhinn* Ifi ill**en ami then I'Lmtni 
w«l 3 
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wantlcrcrl in ru^ions whence no one can cspeci to rtturn and travcni'd a 
sea w'hjcb not ev-en birds can crotss in a year. As no further point than 
£@>1)1 tias been named or Iiinted at. this is tlje iuiguago of tJie d.irk age; 
yet ^Nestor fias slwwn that he knows not only Um soutiierly route firatn 
Greece to Egypt, but the strong current which ruas from west to east along 
the nortli coast of Africa, since by ibis as well as the wind Menclaos was 
carrii'd to Eg>'pt. Furihcr. he has a remarkable aoiuaintunce with Crete, 
tvhich also plays u prominent part in tlie false yams ol Odysseus. The 
t.retan lints, iiTelcvant us they are to the theme, are uot an interpolation ; 
they cannot be <letnohed from the con test into which they lia« beeii 
woven, and yet tJiey can hardly have been composed for it. Presumably 
they come from thcsoiuice (to use an over-formal term) which the pewt was 
Qsingi I'icroit poctiy- of Cm tun derivation may )%ell have hwn current in 
lonbi, since Crete hod co-operated in iotjuiiutg many of tiie leading cities; 
doubtless some of it originated in the Sea-raid period. Tlie scene <d iht 
shipwTeck on tlie sonth coast of Crete must be very dose to tiie Minnan 
port dhicos'crcd by Sir Arthur E\-an 4 on the west sitit; of Cape Lithinos in 
the Bay of KomA It may be that tiie ships attempted to enter that ven' 
harbour, wliidi is exposed to the west, under conditions too dangerous. 
In lietter weatherr il would u naiurui place of nmdezvous for Achaian 
ships from the maifilaud, from Rhodes, and from Crete herstdf when a king 
of Libya sent out a cull for tiicrcermries. 

Nestor's cursdry sketch ol the doings of iMenelaoswouid cover the career 
of a sea’Tsidcr. though the use of the word iyti'ptuv to denote the collection 
of portable property is non-committal and discreet, appheabie alike to 
raiding, trading, and to the pawng of lucrative visit!?, nie has not for¬ 
gotten that he has to make a place in the story far Hekij, ^fcarlwhile we 
wait with curiosity to hear wlmt KenekiK Iiimsclf will say: 
auvaytipotv He dr!scribes his activities, by the same dwereta word, 

Imt the gcographtcal data he supplit^ strongly suggest that the poet has 
tunied to a new source. Direct con iradiction of N Ktor's account is nat u r- 
ally avoichd; but ihuni: Is no mculion of Crete, and the line with which 
he ofx’ns the tale of hts wanat:rings^ivd:rpoi. 

suggests a poiun in which the hero took not tJie southerly route 
to Egypt natural to ;i Cretan, but that mom northerlv and draiitoits 
course appropriattr to Achaians who had tlieir outjiosts planted in lUiodes, 
Cyfiius, and Syria, and who traded M'itli tiie Phoonician ports, ti is the 
route followecf to-day by the Greek steamers which ply Ixtwn ri .yexandria 
and the Piratms; like Menetaos. they did not in jire-w-ar yeai^ touch at 
llhodt^. So far all is in onler. Tlien come thv Aithiopes, thr'otidly situated 
Sidoaians, and the wholly unknown Hremlwi, Tla* juxt hns left the world 
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of re£ility aiid initefetl UiaL region fd nomanec wlilcli a poet who know's ins 
i)itsmcs& catt always evoke by a happy use of prop<;r nainfs. Nowhere else 
ui Homer are the Aithiop^ said io receive human vrisators ami, as Lclifs 
long ago pointed out,‘ the statement made iii anotlier context thal they 
live Ixith in the east and the west lias no top^igraphicnl value, Ptwpk- 
get their faces sunburnt if they live where the sun comes very near the 
earth, as it does when it rises and also wlicti it sets, ‘fhe position of the 
Sidonians is at iirat sight sisTprising, for in two piissages Hrutifr clearly 
implies that Sidon is a town in Phoeniciar In none of his other references 
to tliem, however, does ha suggest that they are Phoenicians nr give any 
hint that he know's where Sidon ts, 

Proper natiuis may survive when all kaow'kdge concerning them has 
perished, but the knowledge was once there, and sometimes an odd, stray, 
isolated fact lloats down to us on the stream of tradition. The mention in 
the Iliuii of tile pygmies, who were put on tint map not mucfi roon: than 
half a century agOi sliou^ how rnmonrs of tanrls far beyond the utmost 
miigt of their explomtioii might filter throngli to tlie Greeks, Wficther 
they first heard of the pygnii(.-:i in the period of Myceiiaesiii expansion or 
not imtil that of renewed contact wiili l^gypt there is nathhig to iliow. The 
Aithiopcs, hmvever, we have found in what looks like Bronzi; Age com¬ 
pany; and at any subseijiiejit date nntii tlie coiicpiest of Alexander the 
Greeks were gone.rall}'' less favoiiruhly placed than in the foiiriecuth cen¬ 
tury for hearing of regions in the extremf smitfi. That the Erembnj w'ere 
a real people is hardly open to donbt, tlimigh the hope of identifying them 
is small; the positinn in tlie line of the Sidoniuns shows that the order of 
the names has no topographical signihcmicc. The three peoples are there 
to account for die length of Memdaos’ absciice, and primps also to invest 
with an atmnspiiere of high adventure the not very impnissive figuni of 
Helen'a husband. 

it sfreins certain dial the poet was familiar Mi”itii a body of sea-raid sagsi 
and probable that he also knew soinctliiiig of an older tradition, fragment¬ 
ary no doubt and vague, respecting the period of .Vlycendeau cfiloub-itioti 
and trade. The main evidence for this is to be found ih the alory ol 
Kumaic^. w'filch does not concern Egypt; but the next instalment of tJie 
nosTos of ^fenehlos adds a pricdiiss item by the mention of Egyptian 
Thebes, unique in the Odyssty and reemring in the Hind only by inteqiqla- 
tion. The introduction ui the greit name, once sorely as magical in 
.Achaiaii cars as Micklegard in tlie \'ikh)gs', certaiuly the crowning glory 
of all till' travels of .Meuebn^ b dexterously contrived Slenrlaos has con¬ 
cluded his speech with the statemoni tnade almost in so many words that 
for all bis present presjicnty he dots nor think that the War of Troj' was 
worth while, 111011 comes Tldjen'i famous entrance, staged with every 
dreumstanee 0/ dignity and roinnnce, only one ol whirti ccmccrns us here. 

* Ih ArifiarMki SiuAin Hommeii*, * * sSf, « t. 
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Among lint costly objects which go to form her seiting is a diver basket 
which she received as a gift at Tltebcsj wliere the hotises have greatest 
store of wealth, mid then foliows ^ list, nut wholly apijcopriiite in it? arttiaJ 
coTitt^xtfc of 01 ha gifts nxx^ived there, some by Hekn, some by MentilaoSj, 
as though the piet were delibexalely lingering on the theme and seizing an 
opponttfhty to pin: as much as possible on record- Actually he does much 
more than this, llie sea^raid atmosphere is dissipated ■ Helen, who could 
find DO possible place in a tak of that type* and Menelafjs tmve spent their 
time royally ou a round of visits* colleclmg pii^uts imm their hosts. Tins 
L? til Uir epic tnulition ni fninjia: Menekos wai bo doubt able to make 
some fCtuiTi out of the itjuiib of Troy. His dmiacfcr ^ ndther trader nor 
pirate, hut a real king suitable for a t6h in epic. Is luiw established. If 
wc a^fc whether bis expcrieiiceii in Thebes are pirre invention attached 
to a romitiitk tuune or wlieilier tliey have ^ome counterpart in reality* wo 
come back onct more to that brief span,, tndJng in the lirst half of the 
foimecnth ctmtury. in which Achaians could without dcniht have frticJy 
visited Tlicfbcs-^ It was in thu^c yevirs that Ameiiophis Ill built a grtsit 
mortuary temple vvhose floors and portals w'crij covered witti sdver and 
gold, the city's crowTiing oni^icnt, Crcun embassies in ibc lift cent It 
centurj' saw a spectacle magiuficeut enough—tdae obehsks of llatshej>=qjt. 
their tops dectrtnu-plated, the buildings, now vankhedp of Aiuenhotep II, 
and memy of those great teiupk pyloiks wdtidi may have started the Icgettd 
of hundrcil-gated l liebes. Tlioy would aX^ doubtless bring back complin 
meiitary gifts* and of all this some Tumour would Teach the Achaiau^ on 
the maiulaiid even if notb'- mndfi ilie joiitnvy. isone ihe less, it is Amcno- 
phis Ill who is ii peculiarly lavLdi dispenser of gifts at home and ahmath 
tile object abo of rtmch foreign imjiortiinity^ On the w hole it seern:* prob¬ 
able that the iraditi^m whidi sAk centuries later has not w liolly faded out 
of epic is based on the direct eitpcricnce of tweijty-fi ve years, thougli CreLiLD 
saga tnujiiponed to Ionia ni-iy hikvo pcqietuated Mtuoan memories asv weP. 

One curious cireumstance may rest on authentic tradition. Elsewhii^rt^ 
Homeric hett>es nrc tlw; guests of kings. Odj^^sseus, w^ho in Ms sham yams 
B no more than a very sligtitly romanticized Archilochos and is |ii:rfectly 
familiar with lou life, is t^vor entorUined by lesser men ; and ilenelaos 
himself MidsUyed mlhehonseolthc kingofSidom^ Polybnsand AlkiuiEire, 
from whom Monelaoff and Helm receive their giics ami who rue doubtless 
their host and hostess, arc not the king and qneeti of Tlieb&s/ In actual 
fad the official responsibUi for tin- rect^tion of tribute-brii^ng embassies 
and doubtless for providmg them with entertainments and compiinicntaTy 

* Siw rluu direct traiJr l^wecn Xyceii«ri»ti itrmt ftiiJ ^ tIk uxtctnih tuid 

titiccrrESi cctihittfs I* (iJipJ'j. p. 14^ tlie po^ibnity tif mtjki risil^ enuu 

fEr & cdEcrrsPifd bv %iic ai fhc^ptotui {t$ ircil m by Alkinoos. 

* i* 

> Snmiiiwk ITioi^^ smuhtf Egyptian ban. of ikwh whose irifp Pi>lvditJtifui Helm 

receive iJae dru^ uf & uul dt-^aibed *■ a kiiig 2^ ff.}. 
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gifts was Ihu givai vizier of the-south, the lu^ad of tbe whole fiiiaaciat 
s^diiiiniBtiation of Egypt. The AcJiiiian which alter the falJ of 

KnoijSOti probably took the place of tJiosc from Crete must have learned 
that the.y IukI tii> rnort' rhtiiice of speakhig face to faa.' with the Pharaoh 
than with 2*:us Idinsell; they UJay tiot ceeii Itave dealt wftJ> llie vizier in 
jTerson. This is no position lor a HoTtieric hero, hut Homer does not 
tHni|XT with the tradition. It is possible that dertain appatwitly E^^ptiuii 
features in the palace of the fairy-tale king .Alkinoosara ultiiiuiiely tlerived 
from the legend of fourteenih-centuTy ThetK», Such am the metai-plulcd 
wulU, dooi^, autl doorways of hipalace then actually existent in the 
temple of Amenophis til; the guardian dogs of Hephaiscos, nutged lu 
double line, raav haVe their ongin in the at'Vmios of sphinxes-and rams 
laid out at T]ic'b<'rs lu' the .‘ame Piiamoh; and if there is no very close 
parallel for the golden torch-bearora, it was pndxJily in Egypt (unless time 
im deprived u3 of wootlcn statuary in Crete) that llie .Achioarts first saw 
life-size or culo^l sculptno- in Hte rouinl. 

Be this as it may, any later dale thiin tii<; first (jiiarter of the founceiilb 
century for the nrigin of this allusion to rtkebes is, to say tlin least ol it, 
extremely improbable. In thesefX»iid rjiturter Ainetinphis IV, tile Uerelic 
king, liud his court at El Amama and was doubtless reapofisibti! for the 
Mycenaean settlement there: in the reaction which fotlowtrj his death 
foreign visitors would not be encouraged at Thebes. Later came the p'.'riod 
ol the sea-roifJb, and then the vinuaJ isoJation of the Greeks in the pirnto- 
Gfometric and the early Geometric nge. Wlien iliey oitcc more visited the 
Ulterior of EgjTit, Tliebes hail already lictn sacked (in iiOjJ by Asur- 
baiii-pal, who be^dos cartying off gold, silver, precious stones, and much 
cIsjc, took two higlt obelisks of shtning orielmicum j,5oo talents in weight, 
the door-posu of ihi; temple door, from Ihrir liase and removed tliem to 
Ateyrio. After this experience. Thelics can hatdly liave btjwi rtmarkablo 
for her wealth. 

As might be expected, only the sitgiucst iiii’nioty sunHi'es of Tliebes in 
her great tlays under the XVHith Djutasty. Mothiiig but her fabulous 
wraith and perhaps her bounty to minor foreign iwtcntates is known to the 
poet of thcfirfjt'jsr)'—little enough, but so far as it goes, in accordance with 
ihu- recorded facts of history. TTiat the sllusiou to Egyptian I'hebeii in 
fftad IX (ySa-a)' is the work of a later hand seems certain, for Thebes 
coupled ivitb Orchomenos can have referred originjally only to Boeotian 
niche's. The addition after (oilS* S<r* 4 ? noTivtantrai otA' 

MU. of the line from the Otlysgey [Aiymrrms. S&t Tt\u<sTa Sd/tois «j* 

irn|jf4Aim jt«trcu) obscures though it docs not ohhtenLte a precLous fragment 
of Broozu Age tradition, hmukd down from the. days when Drehomeiios 
and ntebes were powerful, pirhaps rival khigdoms in the region wlilcli 

» TIm «[>ki«fdwi el Schdll. BT ttiultltc poel wkL-tncl dir aitict wluch wmednsK e]cun|>rci 
of wtolih in Eumpr uui Airft mperinvl}' t> nltvKrmFy vidr of thr imrk. 
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was afterwmnds Boeotia^ a stale o( affairs to which Oiti arctmjL^Iogical 
xecord of tlie t^-o bears wtnes^- llic line irDin the however, 

serv'es the Uiierpolator mcnity as a peg on which lo hang two more of his 
own (3S5-4J emphasizing the military' strength of Thebes, an irrek^-aiit 
topic, since AcbiUcs is spesUdng only in t^nns of wealth and his rising fury 
WT^nhl hardly spare time for even a passing coniment on other aspects of 
Xhebes- The mtcrpalator lias the tact to be brief, and the insertion, tliotigh 
rather inore Encongruotis ^vith the emotional tension of the context, b 
pertiaps less uotkeabk tlum the unexi>ectcd digressiocj of Monelaos on 
pastoral life in Liby^. The informatioii eonv^syed in thesa ttva Irn^, 
however, is falser Tliehes never w*us a fortified dtj* nor the tiiilitaiy'^hcad- 
quarters of Egypt. Alexandrian sdiokrs doubUe^^ realimJ the iirst in- 
cimgruity, for at^cording to Diodoni:^ SicuIusVsome ancient schoJars had 
qualms alx>iit the hundred g^ites and ^ugg^^sted that they were in fact the 
great pylois-^ which are 50 impre^ive a feature of the temple oirhltecturc 
of EgJ'P^- Tliis 15 in fact the only plausible explanation fonheomins of th^^ 
Iqjcnd, whidi might arise from travdkrs' tales misunderstood h such tales 
as thfc’r Ionian mercenaries ol RsammetJehos might tell 00 their retinn. 
Bduud the statement that through eacli of the gates 3 m> ch5iriots w^ent out 
to W'ar may Ittrk a more specific iJjougli equally 11 ntrustworthy authority* 
Every foreigner who reached Thetis, no matter at what period, w'onld 
visit the grcEit temple ol Amun under the i::onduct of ont* of the priests, 
and would probably listen to Ids rvtndering of some of the hkroglypJjic 
inscriptions recorded on its w^a Us and gateways, Stiabo and Adius Gallijs/ 
(jiimianiciis iind his sUfl,^ stood before tJio motiuments and hsteiiud to 
accounts of tl'kc greatness of the ancient Egypt iau einpire (which lost 
nothiHg in transkticfn) and its military rtsoiiroes. One starement made to 
Oennanicu^ in especially iiotcwortliy, viz, that in the days of Itamses 
(i.e* I!) the population of Thebes included 700,000 men of militarj* age, 
whom Ramses led out thence to w'ar. Wliiie the accompanying list of the 
tribute imposed by KgjTit tm tlie nations she conquered scem^ to be 
translated witli tolerable accuracy (except In the matter of placc-}jajncs) 
from tribute-lists of Thothmes lU still extant on tht^ wiUls of the great 
tvmple iif Amon, the inscriptions in the sanre temple which record the 
trimnph of Ramses II at Kadesh afford no iGiuidatian for the statement 
abou t the army of TltebesH Yet as Masf^ pointed out, t he use by Tacitus, 
our autliDTity for tlse yisj* of Geruuinicus, of the name Ramses jmd not 
Sesnstris shoHS dial his source coritauud information received oixthe spt 
and not copiefl out of $iome Greek handbook. Thus did the Ttieban 
priests of Roman and doubtless Ptoiemaic Egj'pt console thetnsdves for 

' i* 45. 7 . ' Snwlsj Rit. I Tiic, Ann. ii, to, 

* . \p^ Gj p. El, iu !„ Cl. ^ Alf. IL pp^ sUilfiiiiEJil tE> IjifnaatiiL'ii^ 

<if ttu? rtsrtrtirre* ni Egypt >rrtm lo ht iMj<d im n pa3^j{t rn the Ifvittti ol Viuiory 

cdeb^Litirij Kdilcdi ill ivliJtJi Ksimses U ttindE! tci thut im pivfm iht pwtfcdian of Attuin tci 
millkiua of ^IdiM omt lem ibuiiEa^FUfU o( youh;^ liufti 
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Ihcir coiiiitiy's Mlkn estate. In the seventh century the situation was not 
very different. The fantastIcalJy sreahJjy city Iiad been despoiled of her 
trtsisures. ami if the yoke of the foreigner had at last been shaken off, this 
had not been done without fore^ assistance, llic priests of Amun were 
then much what they were six or seven centuries later* Jomans and 
(Marians stood before tJre same inscriptions and listened to the same ac^ 
counts of the past greatness ajrd military strength of Tliebcs. 

One or two elemeiiLs in the nostos of Alcndaos still call for exaimnatton. 
\V 1 icn Helen casts into the rrine the drug of forgetfiilness,' thus banishing 
somovi- from the feast, her mere presence is enough to sliow that the 
episode is of the poet's own invention; Uelen has no place in the tale of a 
sea-raid. Further, there is no single trait in it which there is reason to 
suppose borrowed from an andeiit source. It is true that Egypt was in all 
ages famous as a land of drugs, and conceivable tliat her reputation in tins 
matter came down from the Bronze Age; but it could probably lie learned 
by any sailor who touched at a Delta port. Here and only here w'e en¬ 
counter a personal name—that of Thoii—^which, tliough ijo equivoicut is 
kiiou'ii, Ls possibly I^yption; it is at least not Creek Egyptian names 
were coming to the knowledge of the Greel^ before Ore end of the eighth 
centuty. The ■:;arliest of which Gniek historical record preserved ttie 
rncmoi}' were those of Tcplmactht® and his son Buochbris* (Tcphnakhlt* 
and L^akcre). whose predse dates are imcertain, but whose careers fall 
within the lost third of the eightli centoiy.^ 

Other]ndications of Egyrptian emitacts are few and not very informati ve. 
Tlie old Ithakesian .Aiguptius* may have got his name because his mother 
wiis an Egyptian carried off in a raid, or because his. father wished to 
commemorate some Friendly rrJatjon with Egypt, nr perhaps, as Ttilrard 
suggests, because ho himself had made the vo^'oge. Tire re is more interest 
in the vague notion of embalming convewd m T 38-9, where Thetis is 
said to preserve the corpse of Fatroklos by pouriug in nectar and ombroda 
througli the nostrUs. T!iiis. as Herodotus^ tcUs us, the Egyptian eni- 
bainter when practisuig his art in its most expensive lonn iiitrcclucrd liis 
preservatiws within the etanium, having previously extracted Ihi? braitt, 
partly wit It a luxik and partly by means of solvents.* 

One feature imitcs all the Homeric allu.iion.'i to Eg>’pt In a traditton 
which, ImwevcT wide its chronological Itmlts, b distinct from that of 

< S fT, > J^iikL SiC L 45- 

*■ SsTig^ifi t iiihiwii tu a of f^-pi in 715 fLuckcnlnll, ii, p* 7, § 

cLitJAt tu> tu Ikhrdilufiatit tlutt limic mu ibcti uf ElhSofUft* ¥iit m 

^ ihe maj tkiiinp cif ihc Prlnc: 

7iS-^jSp UTvmwl( *tT It itcaic^ c4nMi^ii»i llj Pt&fctwu ijum ta 

Tam^grtMip^, p. ^ 15, 1 H 

* Thf Sinttioie ir^ilhkin oiny hit*" colw soinwr 4itioiint of t^^rpituri 

utnucmcc liaa bMn dcti^cled In iJm^ imituiml of the di^uL llic nw^Uicd f4fuirt of the ile-jiJ mam 
<in tht Il4;zn n oatnmmily to rTpioncnt 4 'Pu: golct 

jEk:Lik& of the moil i\*o he borne hi niiiid^ ir. |j- il.|. 
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subsequent Uteraturt; the appears Uituu^hout na * , 4 t 3 /vnTOs,' wliicK 
must have been the Adiaian and presumably the Mimjwn name for it. The 
name Neilos is not J£|^ptiaji i it U of luicenain origin, but pobablj' comes 
from a Semitic Mrotd nit which is not a proper mime but means ‘flood*. If 
tills is the case, the usage probably arose in the period of Asssiian domina¬ 
tion, and Greeks may have picked it up from the I’lioenidans or in 
Cypms, In Greek literature it makes its first appearance in Uit Catalogue 
of Rivers in the Thet/gimy,^ a fact adduced in support of their vietY l>y 
those ancient sdiolars who hdd Homer to be earlier than Hesiod * As the 
name is not Egyptian, it llirows no light on the resumptkiii of retations by 
tlie Greeks; it does perhaps suggest that they w'irre at firrt indirect. ITie 
fad that the new name did not invade Uk* Hunieric tradition couhrms the 
ainclusitm that Homer's knowlerlge of Egypt h drawn from an ancient 
tradition which can lianfly be other tlian poetic: that his ignorance is 
characteristic of liis own ihiy; and that the constant recurrence of the 
theme in tJie Otiyss^y responds to a new curiosity in his audience aroused 
by yagur mmours and strange tales of lands whose names had not wholly 
perished out of mmd. 


LIBYA 

The fact tliat wx* have found Achaians, Libyans, and Egyptians in con¬ 
tact in the thirteenth century raises the (ittestioii ol tlic date and source of 
the tinea wliidi describe Libya S 5 - 9 }. 11 tJiey are not traditional, they 
can hardly, in view of the date of tlie foundation of Cyrvaxi, Ik earlier Ihaii 
the middle of the seventh century ; that they ate in their actual position an 
intiirpolatiou appears almost certain. They arc even less suiter! to the 
pathetic content in which they stand lltarj the lecture on the ethnography 
of I jrete which Odysseus addresses to the impatient Pendope, Menclaos is 
XLSponding to the naive admiration of the sploudourof his house expressed 
by Telcinadms and the gist of liis speech is as follow^: True, I am pros¬ 
perous now, but t won my wcaltJi at tii* cost of much toil and time; 
lienee 1 was absent when my brother, whom 1 might have saved if f liad 
been tlieix:, w*aii murdered.* The digiassion on paslorat life in I,ibya is 
inopp^mie, though them is no such danger signal as lIil- use of Hu- l>qriaii 
name in tiii' Cretan ]>asfage to mark it OS an interpolation. All five lines can 
be removed without injury to the context, and if there were no other tneti' 
tion of Libya in Homer, it would be difficult to dclvnd any of them, Libya, 
however, also appears in the excellent sea-raid saga of Oiiyaseus agj ff { 
the final episode of which ojwns with the suggestion made by the rascally 
Phocjuciaji partner of a trading voyage to Ubva. nic name of the Lbw 
or Rbw is found in Egyptian documents of tbe'Branze Age. occurring for 
the hrsl time to designate tin? subjrets of ller'cye <ir a part of thrm in 

I r ^«ior), S tr; WMI 5i, (MBaiOflftiK f ^ ^ (Od>^us). 
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tilt inscriptiotis ill whidi MiTnpptaii records tlidr defeat. PrraumaLIy 
tht.rcfor'c it was kiiov^n to tlie Adtaiaoii oi tHut datCt and consccjiu’ntJv it 
b fflptlfiJ 10 figare in llie yarn of Ocfysscus. ft is [K>ssible that 

8 85 b it ttrottse lag used t»jr Hotucr to round off the wanderings of 
Metisbos^d tlmi it served the interpolutur as a peg on wliich to ]i^ 
amplification, ^mewhat after the manner of tins interpolator of / 382 ff. 
in the Hind,^ 

What is described, however, is the economy of paslomJ lift- as seen by 1 
traveller or sojourner, not by a trader who does not get beyond Ihe [xjrt or 
Iwach, and tJie phenomenon, rare enough in modL-m a.^ in ancient Grtece,, 
of milk all the year round. Was I his tin- son of infomiatian gathered by 
TX-lplii Indore batltt? was driven out on his reluctant ijuest, or is it what 
Akiiiivasha learned from the Libyans in whcoc oonipaiiy they fought, os 
Memcptali iel!s us, for nimiths, <tr t-vcoj jkJSsibly, what they saw for 
tlleln>i(^ 9 ves if they joinet) rorces with thr Libyans in the Cyrenaica? The 
element of fablr in th*; descriptitin favours the latter hypothesis. There is 
not much ol it. for it is not necessary to take cither S 85 or AnsL //Vs/. 
,'l n, viii. 28 3 $meaning that lanibs are bom horned, butonlv that thclioms 
devfltij.i with remarkable rapidity after birth. Three lambing in the 
space of a year are, how'cvcr:, a pliysioli^eal impossibility. Two are normal 
in (jn.'cce and Italy, as travellers know and as Virgil (G. U, 150} Iias stated 
in the case of the latter country'; only in psCudoAmt, De hfir&h. .Hnrc. 
80 do we find three ascribed to the of the Umbrians, an eclto. it 

would stem, of the Libyan passage.in the Hdyssty,' 

Tlk; ihree liari'fisTS oI IJbya whidi Jigttn* pTOmirieiUly in tlir narrative 
of Uurodottw (iv. 199) Gud no place in the Odyssvy, which suggests that in 
till.- p'riod there recortltfrl the pofiulatiun was purely pastoral or at least 
tlial agriculture played u very small pan in itmir economy, Stlptiitiui, 
growing wild nnd abundant and feeding Ijoih man and beast, would reduce 
their othiT needs to .a minimnirr, Tlic three Iambingsmay corresprind lo 
the different levels of (sjirntr^’ occupied by the sheep in tlie different seasons’ 
arid may have been iuveniod or rather assunus] to account for the peren¬ 
nial snppl3’ of milk-'* 

There is no mention of silpliium in the Odysieyf nor of Hit' hides tind 

* napi^,0. 

* Tt'r 'iiittt.1 htw' i>/ Libya fjp, ?ii, irli^is |H>siiiiJy laftiiUr in'jKt ei q 

* Anmnlin^ Tfi 'Jli£Y)]>|ir. tff rliini. vr. fil. 1), tliey vtjc Jnvri} iaiu Ihc hill country ioi ihc 
Splillt; qiijI wiMcf, 

■ llir milkitrw |)erithH of ixnich of the ftvk CutEiilT7-wit+ td irmvtticfi]. art.or dii>finv 

otir tfi lie JiuiltLoiiltfim fnitji wEddi iimvI JlvnOTck idiiftm ^nd iln tji>t o*(1uot wlicn^ hrnti 

ut m llac- ticM^hboufhOoii flf fiii ijnprrtnJ 'Ilic iwo 

the iiut.'i iniTturhift ihj^ s^riryj-timf iCio ff. ^iiiJ 17 Ba thrrw 

ihiAi The wiUF picviEili^j in hmiiL 

^ * Aoratijinif ro local ttndinnrt liffihiiurii lirm upfmroij wiifofi vfnra brfoiT the fouttrlaimn of 

(Tlicofi+if. dMt PLiitiitf \-L j_ ja nLftp tJjc futuiiltitMKt i,Eatc h gHidi iu0i^-4te i,\ 

jlw ^irr Rijirpiirtrd lltia mean thur the diacrA'erj' of the coffinicrcnli 

bilititt of ihc fskiit ki t±w kwiifiJiiii; ^af the it iw tmriJ ib^irbknT in the 
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wool wUch were the other staple exports of Cyrene. nor of the i^dmimov 
c 0 M)£ which Battus found in possession.' 

If ive accept the Broiuse Ago tiypothesb, we must ask whether the 
alliance with Libya waa the first coatact of the Achalans with that region. 
Evao^ has put forward good grounds lor the bellof that Mttioan Crete 
maintained dose teladona witli Cytene, a terminus for desert routes froDi 
the »uth-west as wcQ as from flu* snuthn^t ;if such a connexion existed, 
Mycenae would no doubt fall heir to it, The name, Certainly dertved.iriint 
that of the iocal ^nihg Kura, might wdl go back to Mtnojui days, since 
the place-name termination -tjv or ts common in Crete* as weU as in 
mainland Greece, where it belongs to the pre-Helknic stratum. 

Yet a third possihiUty lias been put forward by MaJten,^ vix. that 
Cyrene was founded by o band of fugitives from the PelojwimeBe, expelled 
by the Dorian invasion; these formed the population found in occupation 
by Battus and described by Pindar as Antenoridiri from Troy. So far the 
only refugee settlement of this sort or at bast appearing to be such is fKiit 
of Assorlik near Ilalikarnasms;* further. It is more difficult on this hypo- 
tliesis to account for the entry of Libyu into the epic traditiom 

It is to be hoped that excavation may in the future settle the question 
decisively. lias prepaied^us for fm-flung Cretan connexions. 

ee^bouTtinod of «ltc Sptii biiiI on tbe EubMpeodal, jes well became btoini 

Ki tattifcn wbttttHi, yii(ibliini trie artt luvrim in Solot'i Time (FUltn, a, roi IkiEic*, jo, 
IHctil, 

' KodiE.'MJV 

* FTckj VitpriKhiifkrOrtstKitnftt.'pp. and jfi.- 

• Kytm, p. li*. • o. pp. 106-7, 
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CHAPTER III 

CREMATION AND IRON 

T. CREUATIOK 

I s tilt! Bronze cultun! of tlie epic their? an?, as we have 

seen, two elements—cieniation and the knowJedge of 

iron as a u^^ful metal. The finit appeamnw «f iron in this new wh 
% 4 ill be discussed bclo^^-. .\s reguinris crcmaibn, most ol tltc n*lErvant facts 
will Ije foiuid in an sutklc published hy the present writer in 1933* and 
need not be recapitulated here. There were* however, some omissions'* 
and there is new material* especisdly from the Keramdkos, which, though 
it does not lead to any revoTutiotiarj' conclusions* amplifies our knowled^^ 
considerably. As menttoned above,* we now know that, so far as we fsjn 
judge from the data ol forty-eight graves, cremation was from alunMt Ihc 
bogirmlng of the prut ^Geometric pericni the sole rite pracri^d at Athens. 
It 3 piKirf!fitly persisted till a date about* or riithcr latter tlian^ 800* which 
ixtay be taken as dividing Early frnin Late Geometric; for this period^ 
until the Geonietrir marerial front the Keromeikof» is [mblii^hcd* vre have 
only the erridtnee of sbr cittnation situated between the Acropolis 

anti the Areopitgus* mid two excavated by the Americans on the nurth 
slope of the Acrnpoli^ * In the latter half of tin- dgliUi cciitmy crematipn 
was n^luced almost to vamdiing |xiiut. Of the nineteen Dipylon graves 
examitierl Ijy Bruckner and l^eraice* one contained a certain and one a 
doubtful cremation. Twenty-tw^o graves of the same dale contained in¬ 
humations only7 So dM a group of Ltni bordering on the Agora.* Outside 
Ailii:;!ns the ik^dJiie is 011I5* slightly Jess nuirkeil In a Latse Geometric 
teiTietcry at Pliatrmii^ there were only two rremations in a total of twenty- 
one defjosilierns of adults; in a nrighbooting 4i>a wbi;re the graven are 
not distinguished as I^te or I^rly there wett* eighteen out of a total of 
eighty-i^Vijn. At Anavy^ (Ana|jlily5tosl there was, on the other hand, 
a largo though unspecified niiml>rr of Lute Gt^onietrir cremations.*^ At 
Vronesi in Bocotia** there were mnuy Late ilrtirncltic creitsotions os well 

^ Jlii (15^I6i ff, 

* Aat Tylitijaa \n Ttflr^Js iliowit hv ihv pie&ciKC of arched liliuliift thjkn^ (n 
Uu^jml^HyrctEtuT^ peri^ 3(:spf:fliirnc m icrniKit tnaiubtid fl" liw 

»ml iinf LU IIJ, i'lie h by ^fniinStcu Iri, ejjJp hj ff.), 'ilNr 

cfiTTTWjriiHia or f^udw, nuthmEic if wtt very ihunni^Jx ami dalitij; to liiit ri^hlHk rtl tirf 
tiasil&dnmBi or ritliev mrlirr, iuw. no beariiti: on tlit itfqjnmvncic oJ miii;AtlcFn in lhi» .-UijaCTJi 
nrnia 500 yetm In ton ^ Dthpfoiil , Ati-tiJkaMf i*pPp tta ff. and iei tVirfUar* 

/tmahw 1 ^, Etti. Bind p, nr. * ^-43^ 

+ BPkW., iSoiJ, I)r*3rii. » ^ 4 A., [v 115, 

^ AM. jtvrii (iRr>3)*|pii, i» (Gi. inj, i|3 X^'), jimI 54 ^. » 4iU iajIi 

* Iffip&iaM \L jipw TTfc infrumcc h taitly sAit^ rlv^h m iwtp cai^ t'VuCeficc 

'^ra* hiurkm^, ^ Epk, .4rik.^ 14 u» Mr 4|6; ii P?' 1 ^ 

*• xuiif p|>-*' jt.lf. XJtK 
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tnlimiiaticma, and in a Gcointttic at Enertria* ali adiill:^ 

cremated, Ijwt wliettitx the graves belongrrd to the Early or the Late 
^Seornemc period is not statixl. At Eleusis in the Geometric part of the 
cemeterv' there menty-iihie against cighty-Sslt burials.- 

To the niJe that cremation was not practis4>d m Mycenaean times the 
excavation of Pros^imiEi in the Argolid has prodiiced one curious exception. 
A crusJicil jar eontaimng burnt Immaii bmiL'S was found among the lowest 
and wndlsturbed courses of thr blocking wall of a LH 111 chainter'lonib: 
the cremation is thtTefore at least Mycenaean.^ It is perhaps 

coiiceivnbiL" ihal ihe fcuniJy to whom Llie tomb bclongixJ tnnit.^ to the 
new practice in tlae first ptiteMycenaean gentTatioM* i>r pnssibly hiid 
TEtrqiwd the ashe^ of one wlua had died abroad, and shrank from the 
elaborate ccrumotiia! of o|icuiiig and fumigtiring the tomb merely to admit 
a handful of ashc^, yet were etjuaJly reliictunt to exclude ttie df^ad man from 
the house of his ance^vtons. and dcri&cd the compfromte of tj^ldng down 4 
large pari of the wad in order to lay bis ashes on the thrcsIiDJd. 1 he 
instance is m any case of inierest not only as teing tlie only welhattisted 
example of ^^tycenaean creiuiition, hut as occurring in a region winch later 
rejected the rit£- altogether.^ Hierie was not a single example of cretna- 
tion in the fourteen proto-Geometric depositions of adults excavated at 
AsinUi* itor in ilie forty’^me Early Gnomemc graves opened by the 
Grrmans in the nrigliteurhood of Tirj^ns,^ Owing to the smallness of 
tlirir nuniter the seven Geometric inhumations reccfUly found at Bcrbati 
near Mycenae^ fhir two previously known From Mycenae, and another 
two from Tro?cn^ are of imiiortance, but the nnaniiiiity of their 
evidence points to the same: conclusion. The (iwunetric greb es excavated 
hy the Americans at Corinth coniainrd inhumations only the nuiubcr 
is not fttated. 

It is a matter of interest and importance in rehtbn to the hi.slGrv of 
Greek epic that the ejirlicsT: and most abundant examples of cremation on 
the mainland arc found in tiie ri^ou vjhmce a om^^^Jd^»Table £.tream 


* Afik, Auk., ^ Ih^ urxJ h. 

* i43aiid ;4a'; cf, Tfio-r 

1 It wnmwhtti ^hr a >KT:eFvni^jirt tii-mrioci rccqnjipcl Hy 

«TlEfi *ip, cil„, pp. 165 . 4 ): hL«i B3ji4:e Ommry n kuLMd rm «3d^ 

nf lb" terrt wisich I.Vl 111 frotn salhM to tiiiihlijih i j^iflTniiiic LI I l]] <LiJh 

M'iU niM \m £a.W. 

► Ftf.Hn anil l’mHin,.j<ii»r.r>p. The 14 l^fuinsaful tt tunch h>BCT i.ii■■.'»■ . of iufitj'ii 

burial* w«i; (uuuaiiiiiiiuc^iJitMJsiniut Jcwtfjttaitufjly rite hmniBL J-jcwTimlitvibe main 
nmeieiy for .nUili* wn* chdMrl^^N'- <11 rbe C«aiteuic crmHinr .uilv uwe i;w%-e ha* twen ta- 

Atainl and the rvidenec I* aHntdit U atiiiiiftium; u*.dr^ pp, 

* i, (HI. lit fT. T jut Ik-i p. 

* rirrm.S, (i, rj+ T5ie ri-lbt «f j Gemnnric miirti-iy nwr liw inmb oJ’ avtatmiiesim ai 

liTyeninc ctniUMii^ iimiwiaknljlfiuliumutran emve anri «jntt hm wiht^Uv wibfocuiTvpdifeiKr 
ol B cmruiion ic'pk^ Atvk-t iij 

A/A^ x^sEv ^vinnui!,, luiwevft* climTiUifjn.4 4,ict:iinT^ eu iHc richrh- 

find wevrnllj^lu^^ rtbvci ih ihc ii^opcrttkiii of dbuyt 7 pa p, 4 «)* 
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of emigrants (to pm it no higbur) rnu 5 t haw crossed to Ionia, and it is 
doubtless ftmng to tliis fart thai dte Gt^ometricoenieten^ of Cobpbon can- 
Ivlins uninixed crieiTtatioti deposits of a j^criod in which Attica tiad already 
bt^iin to abiiJidon tlit* liio unless ind^d they all fall ^vithin the pc:ri<Ni of 
Early GtX>nu:triCi in which case tJie foundation datv' oi Coloplion pre- 
sum^tv falls brfore c. 800. The colonists mn:^ have h^m laigvly nobles, 
the most mobile chiss and the most likely to furnish leaders of adventure. 
Such men would carry what had liecoine tlieir ancesttal custom Viith thein 
and with Uic coii^ervalisni always to be found in some features of colonial 
fife fuaintain it in their new homes, with the additional reason ihai they 
Were now in alien huids andopcni to att^icks in which their tombsmight hn 
vtoLttefi [nciffontally, tlitir withdrawal would weaken the ^iip|>orters of 
cTcmatinti at home and so promote decline,* 

If wo ask 'A+iy cnjmaiion sfioulrl have made its firsl appearance h\ 
Attica and that stiddenly and universally► the cotnphHc ims^ver of course 
e^-ades \is, A principal cause, however, is certainiy to f>e found in the 
brealt-up of Ac:hLii*in society cotisefjuent <iii ihe Ifotian invasion and the 
shillings of {population to uiiich it rise. I he account w'hirh fliucy- 
didesgh'es ol the refugee who fliutkeid to Attica is borrie out by the irtpirl 
growth of ^he population of AIUcils, di-dnced by Kraiker foom the ex-^ 
tremcly large quantities of protceGeometnc potter}' found m ihc Kera- 
meUtos and the AgTwa,- These men. cru^^ted from their homes and finding 
a refuge* temporary or pcrmaticntK in an alien annmuiiiiy, could not pro¬ 
tect tlu^ tombs nf their anceston and might well prefer for ttiemKcU the 
form of sepnliuro whiedi w'ould afTnrd least ^tisfactfon to a victorious fnjc. 
The gi^fiersition which w'itnes&ed the foU of Myceiuie had pr-obably seen tin? 
tholoi despoiled and rhe bones of the Kings of Men aist forth. 

Tlie old view that the Donans brought cremation into was never 

anytliing more tfiaii a guess and rhe progres$of excaration ha^^how ti if to 
be devoid of foundatioD. ilrernatioii apparently cseTCi;=*'<i a strong a t true- 
tiou on those fforians w-ho spn^id to Crete, Thera- and the TMccanc^; 
it looks as if the}' first met it iu Crete^ and were responsible for its ilifhisiun 
and doiTiinance in the oEUpt islands. Tliere is some dehniie cvidenct! for 
thi-i it] the ciisi- of Tliera. whose twn eonsiderabir Geometric cemeteries 
contain jiractinally nothing but cremation: Crefcui vases Jestify to trade 
relations, and unc form of gravx* h a minlattirr: n>ck-cnt chambt-r-tornb. a 
Favourite form on n larger in prcUo-Creomelrir C It is true tlmt 
sub-Myccnaean, i.e. Achabm, iiroiiiathm^ dfjjwiirti iu five i>f the 
chamtNir-iiinil^ of lalysos^* but a gup in the <»cctipatiDn of the site occurs 

» It h ImpicWile tbu crrcuuitiim.tiji f«ni of lUhpoaah cvri inumial wnc-inR 

rhe - TTuic 3 1. Krt^njntf, it p, jtt- 

^ Only hit C-jcit i* ihtife u jj«tio< 3 ; in tlii» crtnwuflji appt^Ti ■lui : 

in ihtMicccnfiD^ (kumctitcf^iwhr I^Do^uL'^-i'hrtwiilJy uyjjl. ^Ji 

«Ji| fViJi^kl-rtitv,, Thii Affmed:^v 

* TKfrff^ if, pjK 33 JI, * Vi-1 IS^ f!p, l*T IT., fN IJfr. 
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sitch a£: Iiav« already noted at Colopihoit and Miletus. The use of tlte 
ccmcteTy begins again with Geometric cremations, followed by simtlar de¬ 
positions of the seventh century; in the sistli cremaiion is supplanted by 
inhuDiatitin:.' tn the stnall sevciUh-centuiy cemeicTy of Vnmlia creniation 
is similarly daminaiit; them am thirty exampli^s as against two inhuma- 
tious.* In the island of Cos alaige Mycenaean cemetmy has been excavated 
in the neighboudieod of the modem town, in which tlje dead were buried 
in unlined trench graves^ a iiicttiod strange to Llic. mamlaml. In the town 
itself the remains of a Geometric tremation cemetery were dLscovcreiL* 
In Ionia wc have knowledge of one ceinetery only, that of Coloplion, 
and that knowledge is sadly inoompletc.^ One n™- feature baa, how¬ 
ever, tiocn establislied, the association of tlif tumulus with cremation. 
One large Geometric tnniulns was excavated partially and a number of 
small ones completely. The large tumulus contained uumctoiis deposi¬ 
tions of hean'iiy burned human bones, some in jars, others memly laid in 
tlie earth. Tlie smaller tumuli were enclosed each by a ring of stones and 
contained bones lying on charred logs of wood. Even metallic objects 
sneh os fibulae were so damaged by fire that only their type could be dis- 
tingiiished, and tlie disappearance of the pottoiy- before any adequate 
study could be made deprives us of the materml for cstahMiin'g a relative 
chronology. We have, however, leaintd that thougii the fonhuis un¬ 
doubtedly brought cremnlioii with tlieui from maiuloiid Grec-cc, tlwy 
modinc-d their form of sepuUurr in tiieir new-home. Conceivably this was 
done under native rnfiueiicc, for the tumulus is a characteristic feature of 
.\natotiA and U almost unknown in Giwce;* it is, however, at j(resent im¬ 
possible to estahllsh juiority in Anatolia. Of ihow excavated so fat noiio 
is earlier than Colophon «ixcept those ol Assarlik in Caria.^ and Assarlik is 
t^reck so for as materisi] culture goes and probably in blood as welL It 
true that the tumuli ihere are not of the Colophon typo in that they were 
erected o^xrr built dhambcis: but for this we have a proosdent in the 


» Kincii, Vroiilia, up. fit tL at»1 y ff. . ,So. 

■ .{j 1^., jjpj. u.fix. ntrcusi^atim mtTmqArd by tire Greco^Turkish mrof rau u, die 
tturic of »rli«:b the imiwtim itmierijil wmdt!iU]ttyi«lhef^ie n had tweKfi mftie tW^r»>n- 
eranrtu^tidn. Itwide* the Onraetne gruve b thnlM of ^Mvwmiejici’ type eahuuldiw 
Lli JIf pottery Kw cjfcikvatHL ’ ^ 

* Tlitrc uri Ihnre ct fee .U^^renuiui ilkie; proitnbly alt »« ef rlit ilhklllfl tlcllailir n»nd 

■niei,- «e on lollDin; ui At l^wcliiiiant fllnicw) ta Arck., no 

with woiwi, IJ> .M M«. pp, ySf e, and f^uk. p. wiV. tumuliu 

ct.iiiaJwiiif 1 } ffliPfinenls thunbuled iuiMn|> treudi utd «Jm cmvcijid a nilho*. There was 
poMery t4 an uuhn«wn type,»"« ihowinfi sonre u*nitie^ wiih nm iwie. (A Ou the *eiuiJi 
IL the A«t»P^is ‘ CKTi/r ,*u 

,ltofai, p, I). afutinij levvland hmr at a hkher 

* JUS. viit, pp. M C; cf, SV 4 PP.TIie Lu..>to hehn^ ,[«■ pfnti^-Ge^ettk pennd. 
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tTimuii which in Mcsscnia in a 1^ complete degfce elsewhere* were 
heaped over tholoi built on kval grouDd or only veiY partially sunk in a 
liill-side. The tumuli of .-\^arlLk eaxmot be directly derived bom such 
iTLoiuIand modeb, lor the ground-plan of their ehamtj<;rs is lectangular. 
but titey might i^i^U be tlic of an Adiamii relugca coJony from Crete, 
wJiete in the Early Iron Age the small rectaugutir built diamber is mm- 
nioti.^ It is possible, indeed prtdsable, though not susceptible of proofs tliat 
tumuU ouce covered the ostothecac of the same site, Le, enclosures, both 
cinziilar and rectangularp of stoticSi wiLlun which were found the remains 
of creniations associated Yntli Imgm^nts of teftii-cotta lamakcs (another 
Cretan (eattire) or with cremation unis. If this were so* wc should liave a 
gexxi paraJle] ior Colophon ^d a pointer to tlie origin of the tumulus 
in Anatolia,^ 

Since ctemation was not brought into Greece by any mvading or mtru- 
Sive populxitiom the dLsmiegrating Acliaiau society which adopted it must 
have fomid the modeJ abroad, and in that period of restricted comtnuui^- 
tions almost ct^rtaiuly close at hand. There was one ctema^tlng community 
witli whidi .Mvceiiat^ii Grew; had been iu dosfe relations, \nz. the Sixth 
City at Troy* V Inch came to an end not later than 13M, probably a!»ut 
tJ50. The cemetery of its last phase was dkcovei^ by the Amencan 
excavittonr in 1934■ and was found to contain ctTinatiorus only/ It is true 
that onlv nLofiteen cremation umi? were found ih 51/11^ but from the very 
targe number of fragments found iu the immediate idimiity. it svas pos¬ 
sible to infer the irxisteiioe of at least 147 siimhr receptacles* Achuiiin 
visitors must at least have known of the local pr^^rtice. No part of the 
cenieUjv of Vll A has wt been founds but as there was no chdUge of 
culture or population it is reasonable to assume that th«; mbabitants k^t 
up thy pfuctiev vf cTcmatioii. They also maijiiaincfd relations with Greece, 
os impented MyeenaeaJi ware and local imitationB of it show. If the 
Adiaians conducletf or took part in the siege- which ended in tlie sack of 
Vn A, they muf>t haver become acqimnte<i with Uic practice and may we!] 
ha\x-adopted it themsetv^^ as particularly suitalilr to the conditio^ ol 
warfare on foreign soiL To introduce it at home un their rettim would l>e 
a different matter, sentimenl in si^cb things being uotqnously coiis^urvative 
so long as conditions remain unchanged; but whim rheir nwri 
on the brink of dissolution, they might well recall the practice o ^ 
battle-fidd, tJie more so since itTations with Troy 5tQl pcisirtcd. 
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Apjitt from Coloplioti our only knrmtedgrr of Ionian sepulture comes 
frtjm SamQ$p* whtiru tlu!- excav;^itOTi i>f ^ cemeUTy daijjig mainly ii not 
wholly to tlu‘ sixtli cimtury revealed 150 inhumations and only two crema¬ 
tions, a (lociLne in cremation pandlel to that already noted in Rhodes. 
Inal cxplnmiion of a neip^hbourjng area, however/brought to light n 
re^kablt* approsimation t<, a Homeric disfiosa]. Inside a ring o^ stones 
wliicli had marked out tlie base of a vanMied tumiilii^ iheni was found at 
die wntro a ihicfc layer of ash on ivliidi rested a broken amphora contain- 
mg b^t hones. A second ring of stones doubtless marke<l the site of a 
^Ond tnuiuliis. I wo neighbouring grav<^ yielded tem-cotta coffins, and 
It may ^ conjectured that ctunplete exeaSTition would have shown a 
raL'ince )it favour 6/ mljumatiiau. 

Ttiesc Samian tumuli, surviving m an agt of almost ani\'etsaJ inhuma- 
tion, are naturtdly exphiiiud as legitimate descendams of tJiosc #if the 
loniim Geometric ago, Family ttiirlitton may well have plawd a part in 
i^itainuig the ahn^ ol«olete rite, ospcciaZly if tli^e were anv who 
d^wd descent from hcra^ of thc'fhoban and TrojuD wars. 11 fe otherwise 
with the tumulus and pyres of Halos, which in the eighth century make 
4 siiiiden and mtrusive appearance m Adiaia Phthiotis.^ a region nre- 
^ousiy devutrd to tnhumation,* Here ^^ain the points of agreiment with 
Homt-rtc pmetice an: sinking. The tumulus had been eS over the 
Mtes of sutcen pyTcs on wfjich cremated human romaius were found. 

hr f ht »tried fo Cutvb fi^ l1i« opJihi „f ^ 

by I ik'Eit, ni nfuth niany arikle* nf nerMUMl lue luul i,..™'** r."® * *, *'*' «Fmf 

TweUaens, huU tubf*. nml luikt mum J n^mJriav tl^lJ'r \ 
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PKsumahly they reprt^scmt a fmMy gmip over whicJ? the tumuJu^ ^ras 
raised wh^^n the direct line became extinct; tio dnubt each pvre was 
pravisionahy protected by a smntl mound. ITms a teinporstn* tumulus is 
raised over the pyre of Fatroklos. although (since Aciuiles knows tliat his 
(jwn time will not be long) the ashts are gathered and carried away in a 
golden vessel to ix* kept in the Myrniidous' camp against the day wheu 
they Ciin be mtngkd with hh o\\ 7 i, Tlie amis ol iht; men of Hab^; are 
burned with them* :ts are those of Eetion and Elpcnorin Homer: neither m 
Greek custmn nor in the poems k tJie practice unifomi in this respect- It 
does not seein extravagant to suggt^t that the//mrf iiself may have plny^a 
considerable part in bringing Lreniation into the iralm of AchlUesin the 
eighth century and promoting its revival in ths- Kcrameikosinthc seventh*^ 
Though the Jtiad can hanUy be regarded as that vvhich it has spmerimes 
been caJlird, the ijiblc of tie Greeks^ it might nevertheless exercise >i coii- 
siderebb influence in. maintaining a laborious, costly, and uncertain 
nwtliod 0! disposal by enUsting in its support religious ft‘«ling .is welE as 
aristocratic sentiment and mere conservatism. In the speech of Palroklos^ 
ghost to Adiilles we Itave tie kernel of the doctrhui whidi nmdE? the 
cremation of t he dead an ifnptrarive duty^ and along with it the cotupromise 
that had been effeckd witii Llie immcmorially ancient tradition ol bimai 
To this latter tJie house (if vaguely indicated p but certainly 'tituated 

undergrontidp may be Sikfoly assigned : but what Patroklo^ claimi;^ b hts due 
of fire, and if Ids sltadc ifiapjjropriatdy vanishes undetground, liis going 
k like a breath of smoke ascending from the funeral pyre. There are two 
set phtTtses dealing with cnmiatioii wludi miike it prol?abk thatp as 
should iixpcGt* poets before Homer had dealt mth it in hexameter verse, 
TTupiy occ^ira thrice, Once;* the causative reduplicated 

-Nwond aorist of this verb k foiuid nowhere feke. 

once Obviously the whole weight of epic Iraditiou is on the Ktde 

oi cnmiation, Piira^ mare appropriate to bm^iid are deddinUy more 
Irefjucnf, bill sLtrci^ the rcceptacli- contaiiiing the ashes wsis put under 
ground or» iUt^rnatlvely, a tumiiliLs was raised over the aslics of the pjT*?/ 
they do not hivolv^e fi blatant inconsistency and would not shock an 
audience, yala^ undoubtedly refers to the tumulus^ which normally 
connoie* cremation. Of the oihjrt plin^s. none k a set formula tuine. 
tliLtefore, 15 likely to W: a siirviv;d from the days of inhitmatinn, afiart 
perhaps from such inconsiderable Irection^ yafa 

^ Hie tBMib rtf H4?5jr ihs iwn M Jeactjtipil hy FaimPiiiSvr (ji. yiay Jiave 

bftn oi (Jic Tluioft iyt^ with the riddiliau nl a itelr* i/ihicJi ijl Tloiiker k often wtfh 

ibii tumilllDi <c_p. it J^7T# P H ^4^-^ Thor *5 no rhi® Ift stslc, 
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the liisE, the backgrouDd uf inhuirmtiDii b there, and Ui^ day of its 
rverude^nce is at iiaitd, or tat tier has already begun. Tiiat Homer iiad 
wittitssed cfcmatiojjs ihiprcsive enough to inspire the tremendous scene 
of seems beyond guestionii llie importsuce for tl)e occasion of a strong 
^^ind would hardly Imve occurred to a man who had not lived through 
tense luotrtmts while a hesitating Oame flickered and p<!rhaps went out.’ 
That he and his audnmee were also famiBar with burial is made equally 
cLTtnui by a single passage, tliat in wtiich Agauiemnon forecasts the death 
of Menebos by the arrow of FandarosA His bones will rot in 'irojan earth 
and Trojans will leap in insuit upon the mound which mar ks his graii'e; 
wiiich implies that the Achaians will have given him full burial honours 
unhindered before their withdrawaJL It b of intcresi that the -riitpas has 
ceased to be necegsatily associated with tlic pyiu, an association maln- 
riiini'd boili at Halos and on Samos. Homer’s experience is, n-ith perhaps 
a slight time-lag, exactly what that of an eighilKcntmy Athenian would 
Jiave been. 

Small variatbiis are observable in the rUtial of cremation disposals, and 
tlu'se are mcslly reflected in the poems. As at Halos, the mound of 
Patroklos is raised on the site of the pyre thb is probably meant, though 
not explicitly stated, in Hector's case as well.^ If, as seems likely, the 
ostothecae of Assirlik were covered by tumuli, tliey would offer a cfim* 
plete parallel to the TVfi^t. itwirero?, and of Hector, 

The ashes of Fatroklos are finally miDglcd with those of Achilles in a 
golden junphora,* but in the liist iostaoce they were collected in a 4 ^<Drq, 
a saucer or shallow bowl.*' TJie ampliora or hydiia b tlie negtihir mceptacle 
alike in the proto-Geonjetric graves ol the Kenundkos, where it is always 
of day, and the Geomutric graves of the Dipylan and Elcusis, where ii is 
occasionally of brniizcA Tin* ^oAy, however, like the tuiiiiatnre lamax, is 
not ancammon in fitroscaii cmnation j5ravT:5,® and.occurs once at Eleu^^* 
The rt?ceptiicle or the Jidies themselves are stated to be wrapptjd in rioths.w 
This pmctio-also b found in Etruscan tombs.’* but has tittle aignificanco, 
since it was probably long-lived and wide-spread. The ashes of an Athe¬ 
nian cn^nion Ute in tlie fifth century had been wTapped in a purple doth 
and the bronze icbes which cotiisiincd them ot another piece of luaterial ** 


I S« tt)c uccmm ol a ScandiniivLia duet # cnoiiniimi tm rhe bmkj of iLe Voksi b the 
inth wutiiy, viii(i5j45,pt».^fl.,op.p. at fhwujshoui,ihe smU^ty 
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2. [RON 

TlKiugli the position of iron in Homer was in aE essentials correctly 
summed up i>v Jcvons^ tn-oi^ than filty yeajrs 4go^ we axe nov^' much more 
adequately prodded wiiij .data ta fix tJ^e daM'ii of the Iron Age in the 
AegeanTime also adde<l to list of iron objects of Mycenaiian 
date found in Greece and. her setUements overseas without altering their 
character; almost vdthottt ej^eption tron is used for per^onaJ ornaments 
which we re dotibiless—smcc the iron was in some cases invisibk—regarded 
as amulets. No trace of thi=i practice survives in Homen Further^ the 
literature on the first appearance of tmn in the east Medirerranean area 
has been enriched by many valuable contributions, among wldch Mr. 
WaitiwTight's flic Coming of Iron"^ is conspicuous, 

Tlie following is a M Jt is hoped coinplcre, of iron objects of the Bron^i^ 
Age found on Minoan or BiTyoenaean sitesi 

1, Small cube tij inm from pit with MM il conituts in chantber-tomb in 

Mej^to Cemetery at Knossos; i!S.4. iLxviii, pp- 37f^ ami 

2. Ring fmm the Vaphio tliohw tcanU; |n™d of transition from Sirnffc^rave 
cullur^ to LH O; Epk Arch. p. laT- 

S. 1-ront [lalfsnd o£ bmttze riitgpartiy overlaid whh gold frrun tholos 
at KaknvaLos contemjKiniry witli the Vaphlo tJiulosl AAf - xxxiv' 
p, S75, pi xidp no. 55/ 

4 Iron nail frcim Knossot? with an ornameTHol gold head; I^SA- vi, p. 56 , 
iSiit precisely dnlabliJl! t-Jl I or El- 

5. Half of bezel of nng liorn an LM tomb at PhalstoSi Ani, ih^p. 595^ 

^5.* 

6. Th rce rirt^of i ron* copper, lead, and silver from the Jung s Tom h at Dendra; 
PcT^ison, Tfu /Ov>vJ Towfe IWrif. p. 56: fiist half of fourteenlh century-, 

7. Iren srad with gold head at either end Irotti Chaniber-tomb ± at [toidra : 

<jp. air, p. 76 ? tblrtfcntb century-. 

S. IfOTii [K-iiilant ovediiid with gold from some tomb: op. dt., pp- loa-^. 

* llaidp iciii »n, * ... , 

» Ihc two luTTuti oriJlru^^ iim rwni ihe SijcwiH Hiy uf Tm^i nmeh Uy Mfc Ijic 

Andtew Uflg. iiiiisii tma\W rf^^rJJvw Imm tt« field of fiamsirli: canuo^vny- Tlicv were 
covcml k L'onfimiiy with ust™* *hc txcArskXkm ^ ure mjUirtonpd it 

naetJiUic iioii in ihe loinr f^f Sdiliinrmii teliky wiiictt mpp^ d:. jX I 

b SchuA^hmh\ {p. One, It wouEd mib. hiiv «iM ; 

The other* which hat a Fouore hok m St find ™y fiayr btm m ni^had, teju by 

MniiK'ln to itttf.d btii d enad^ imaeial ore costUtniTie u it^ p?Jcep±iige Pf iron, t^nly 

Ihia ^^iin ».iwnlwnr*! m TTi>J<, uud /ii'*™. PP-J3»^. ^J_l^ 

•inrofill liittrl (fmn lh« .ilO>,*nJ 4*J (th« P; -f. HMbfrtSxflftmll 

tWripLJofl, Samttfiunt tft^'ffUtitfcpr Aljrrlfimtw in SefliH, ff- 344+ 

• Mjicowr (N[n. -’Uus. Imy. thtte ii a rireilw wm- 
Isiimtlon g( sold wiifi oirtthw nwtul, txit it » Roi (Mtaw -*l,cairr iJni « in* (» .U»«. &« 

I'tT«^|ai*l irith jprfd «e,pt tJ« kili gf tlw bt«i. ij!iiph_i* 

pliittd wirh in»r Oil tlit b««l il«« eci^ofn«ktht.t 3 wM= *« V? P'^ 

tht fullowliig pa^ (^)i therv b * ring, rniit^nJ to be nf in^, which tC, MuUci luiuid tp 

of ixuivj p,. n, t. 
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Q. l-ra^i^ts of an imn ring from Cbaribfi-lOnLb 1 .1 at Asiiie, end ot I.H II 
or LH III; Ftrsson and Frodin, Asin^, p. 5x3^ 

10. two iron rings from 51ycenIIC3^ chaiuber-tomtK, prt^injibly IJI ITT: 
Kph, Arch, |3ji. ijs and 14;. 

LI. Traces of iron on onc" of ii*;v*rra( lead dmiips useci for attaching dfMir-jaitibs 
to walh- of i^uLicie of Ciha fckx^tia; LH ITl; Tsoniitas and Idanaii, 
Thf Myctiiamn .^gt, p, 3S1. 

Remai'kabJc finds roc4:*jidy madsi hy lini Sweclish Mtssfon at ^laitJki in 
Me^nia," pmbaLly the ancihut Uorion, demand considLration. They 
consist oX an iron dagger ol central Jluropeari iypt and sc vend knives ol 
Mycenaean shaper and u-ero fouti<l In tlie tjpprniost strutniivwitli poUety 
of the hite*t LIl HI tyj^. As the occmpalioii of the site tJienjafter ceased, 
there is no question of their ha%nng strayed trom a higher level; thciy^ wer^, 
in fact, found bi a llin!i:-nx>ni^ building in which the excavator believes 
a coiubinerl brorijEe and iroji forge to have been installed, Moreover. 0 piece 
of iron in the &Iiape ol 0 double cone was found in a nfiigbbomiiii^ thoios 
tomb. It nm^t be observed, Jiow«’«y. that we cajuiot lis even appioxL- 
Timtely tiw* giid ol i.H 111 at remote smd outlying sites whidi were ugt im¬ 
mediately altectcd by the Dorian invasion 4ii$t as at Multlii MH ctiUure 
lasted on through Lll I and LH 11, so tliai of LH HI lasted to an iinknowti 
date becauEo nothing came to replace it. It. b a lair Inference that lliis 
liate was ctnisLderably Inter Ihnn the collapse of LH III in tlic- Atgolid. 
Diat tliL- Jtnivo arc ul local mnnufajcture there is tin reason to doubt T 
tliough no skgs were found (a curious fact if the buildiiig contaiiuai a 
forge), llicii' was a mimber of lumps of a local iron up: said to be still used 
locally for smelting. It is therefore perfectly posathle that together with 
the dagger kiiowledge of iht method of producing raallcabk iron had 
reached ilalthi from central Europe hy wa5' of the Adriatic, though not 
at the early date Mr. \'almui proposes.^ 

Oneartkk yet remains for discussion, \-iz, the iron harpe which k ati item 
in iht motley hoard of Tiryms ft’. ^»pra. pp. (SS-cj). Tiiis colkctioncontained 
elements covering the period from LH f in its Latest phase to Ihi' vety end of 
the Myoenaeanage.* Only one, the harpe iruiuestbn.bse.'qjlicitlyassignedby 
Karo tothcsub-Myceimeanperiod, on ibesolegremidsof Uit'iiou-Myconaoan 
sha|)e and the materia!since tlie shape, however, is Oriental, the harpe is 


* ValiTiijn, pp, loj umS jja-L 

* fVtr Prtff«fr.l Jwn wW imrpw, is unknown. Thr 

iriMi Icjiilf fmm lii* Kcmmdbn i* [k p|. . 

* IW oxtrpuBb »n»ti»f«ioiy wriuieol iht ovkW f,,. * alL^ early appoar»n« 

.. rmilk^tJtui^ai Nev=Eat,<in ihr jji. VuIr^dJjJc(luwiiiy.fi 


* nrr ii<fe,J= ««, ri>y«, AJt. Iv (*«> pp, ff, ^ 
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prEsumably air import froni sLi^icm where iron had be™ in urdinary ti^and 
where the prodnirtiou of malleable irmi had bmi known for a couple of 
ceo tunes twilort the fall of Mycente. We leam from ancient lecocds that 
iron ivas known in Syria in the fifteenth century and in Mitmui in the 
fourteenth,; At Ugarih hi a sanctuaiy^ tmderijing an outbuddhig of the 
palace^ in a oantcxt w'hich cannot be later than the middle of the fourteenth 
centmy anti may go back into the fifteenth, Sduiuffer found n magnificent 
asc-blacle of malleaMe Imn [fer set in a socket of copper with gold 

inlay^ ilic earliejit known w^pon of iron from the cast Mediterranean area.'*^ 
In the twelfth centurv iron appears on a nurol>E!r of PaJestiniaii iiiea j at 
Gilicati an iron ploughshare ts dated to the secsond half of th-e deventli 
centitiy and at Genir many agricitlltiml tools occur in tU^* tonih- Beth 
Shemcdi proiinced sm imij chbel and sickle dated to t, looo.* With the 
colbpse of tbt: Hittitc Empirie al the beginning of the twelfth centurj^ the 
Hitticc embATgo on the exportation of iron and control of tljc method of 
producing useful irtjn had broken down.* If next consider the mo 5 it 
probable date for the import at Lua of the barpeintotircece^ W’e arc rtiiaiiidcrl 
that after the fall of Myctna* trade lelations between Greece and the Levant 
apparently oeasUfd completely for a rime; not till the pmttHGeomttric age 
can we trace a revival of intercourse between Cyprus and Cl etc, 'Hie 
palace of Tiryns ’vva^ to all appearance deserted; no protoGcnmctricgruv'es 
have so far ht^n found to bridge the golf between tfte latest LH III tomb^ 
and the Gc?cimetric cemetiifyi and it is at least improbable tliat my famtly 
tn a poaitioii f o import arrides of luxury suiatVcU on the spot. Karo's sul>- 
Mycenaean dale therefore appears hnprobitbkv and m view of the decline 
of' .Mycenae in the twelfth ccnlno-. the thirtcentJi appears more likelyp 
riiough a tmiqne find camiDt afford a safe for argument. 

To tills same eastwsrd sotuxe wc may attribute a mosstve iron 

bracelet found by the Iniibms in a Lll Ill cemeterj' of ^aly^^os> in a tomb 
whicli contairjct:! a number of inhumations and three crematioiii** riiough 
most of the pottery was of the latest LH III iyp<?* the tomb also yielded 
a good Myoemem gem, a Uittite seal* and an ivory cumb and fragment of 
a box. Evidently the tomb belonged to h family which at oins time vms 
ablei to acquire furvign artides of iuxiijr3,\ and it is more reasouabk to 
associate the Ja^raedet wiili this period than with tJiat of dechne* espedally 

^ <,*} Attkh^ in ihc tmjjpJe Uiileid^'QAttta; VirflJlMHEl,. Tiblcttii* 

fiirmn. dti ix,pp .(^1 iuii k* ia ihe rhmty pHectw at miAt.nl 

wliitp Mjarivt" ill uiiLftiii4*c liy tkrT liTotitei King TutmiTB^ lu Amcitnpllltf IH or ITf 
J. Knuiilwjp, Dit Ta/fim, pjiw 152^ *3. vhkh jiiay tnwkm ei 

fliligTT'ttUijs iJwr? 14 Fnc^tivn-tit jiti' nt'iii^#' ii lifi4" it wriipdll utitoit. J5 p 

p. wj q du^gcT tittntiuned. Both iStM7ii»iciit* qn? teticr* twii TulialtA nf BiUwini 10 i 1 j£ 
PLimiwIj, of iMt^ t^jeelA wttr filitoi CC ^fiaegcfp i# ^i. ^- 

* lbicL+ pp. Iff; ff,, %*. toQ-^y gjp KSiL * Cn. K. rtehl, AJA^ iliii W« 

^ The faicnjvi Inttrr (uim Hsumil til m for liofi, piobabty ttotii 

Hftniso Lt^ slbcnFlLmL koH Itl wkaf quoiKI ilM wjis scnigUt- WC Cdii. tr^ 

* vf jmui.Tiri«i vi-vn, p, U 7 , uw j d- d, 
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as it falls wJchin the category ol decorati\ie articles, maialy petsoniil 
omaomats. tu whicb all the Mycenatiraii objects of iroa 'iritb die singlt: 
cxceptioa of I he harpe belong. In the succeeding (the proto^Geomeuic] 
age iron jewellor>' i£ unknown, as it is in the Homeric epics. 

A possible alteniativo source ol supply m the later part ol LH III has 
been found on the settlement site of Vardnxoftsa near the east bank of the 
VanJar about so miles from its mouth. Here in a stratutn w hic fi contained, 
besides muchWtativc ware, a sniaUamoiuti of genuine LH HI,' noms of it 
earlier than the thirteenth century, was found an iron slag with a very low 
meial coutwu, showing that the iron had been extracted after the mtuiner 
of capper, he. fused and then presumably cast. If ill) thus produced would 
be extremely brittle, useless for muking tools or weapons, but serving well 
enough for fuiger'iings, Htnce Greek ttudet^ may have imported it as a 
side-line, though it must have been some mote practical object that took 
them 50 tar aheid. In the kvd next above that just describe a 'bad' iron 
slag was found which contained nearly twice as high a percentage of metal 
as that from the *&lycenaean' stramm. In this case ti^e ore must have been 
reduced at u very low temperatun: ; t be iron would not ftise, but would be 
a oiallt3able iron or iuild stecL llie new process;, however unskilfully or 
wastefulJy applied, marks the beginning of the Iron .^gc.= Tliert are no 
Myxeuaean iinports at Uiis level. 

It tt lianlly conceivable that in either period the iron of Sv'ria made its 
w'ay up the Acgaean. It Ls more probable that k ixtme, whether by ship 
down the Black Sea or by a land route nurtli ol it, from tlie iron-pnxiudng 
reginns of eiistcni Anatolja. 

The position of Cyprus is peculiar. U might be thought that with iron 
abundant at Gerar the island could hardly remain in tlic timnze .fige; 
yet this is essentially what happened, ft is true that iron knives appear 
in some of the toiidn;, but they arc generally, perhaps always, articles of 
price, with handles of iirorv, in one case finely carved. Iron cannot vet be 
said to Ik a ttsefnl tn«aJ.» Similarly (apart from the axe-hcad mentioned 
above, evidently an object of cult), the only iron so far found at Uga- 

• x^viT, fill. 3i'j, * Ibid, mviii. t>p. 

1 .^i-wniiiii; IV Selmeflfi r.kurKMit rw Cijjpre, jif i, «r- sf jnm kniw^ nJr assomicd in i ht 
viih tucnbrtwonrt nuiroTvaml rtcj^Uu: plains or potctles, onJ no Kirutiiiu- -rim 

in raiijiiiwtloft trilb liww, \it rtvattlv ibe inin-i^ « « Uteucaa, um) ttatc* 

itnw lomlji to iif»-iooa. Tlii^^sermtinthct ml ovi^nstutcinc&TL u) the rits*-, Tht numin which 
SchiwitCT chrt Jtre cutnjiiUBUirtly pcKir afluni mth no taber can bg flmn etoum ol mnwo) 
riEigt on tho lijjMlIb: hul inuran with fau- fijiuit cnivuiy i» i *tylt! tniainiy Of.i Mycenutiia. 
lull akin To that ot ibe enmet imriK» tnHji EnVomi arir found in iIk diuitioruf Uir loftib 
td Clytiuttuicrtni *1 My«jiat unrl on uf Wtjr I.ll til {bit r *XV, pp. Vm II. und iJ liK) 

A finely can cU kniie-tiiiiidlt m ibe Owpe nf » buU'i H Wiii° u truj-e u( ifae lion bkd* «■*» 
(ouiiil m ihc«ii« toniho* Cyp.,i>. i5.pL ij.5,5; cLp. ti.Toinb iS. 
and pLi) luitilKiujdnoT t* much jaiar.tT di iiD,ib 4 iii Uic injrim^ (rum Itt-'rime minar 
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Sbutibm atiil iHitrtalj <or^, tAlikii dwippito oltct llur ljit«i aiid Sra (UhL It mav I* 
(Kjobted wbaiiwi *ij»L of ibh wn irsi (Mwhiwt utmithe deanictiou of iraaiit by ilie niden 
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rit consists oi bead^ and rings ovtjrlaid with goid.^ As mentio tied in 
the last ciiapter, an iron i&word of the stabbing type and. fragments of a 
seeood occimei] in a Bron^ Age ton^b at Enkonii ^ presuniably it bdongs 
to the very end of tlie period. Whvn Csirchen^kli fcU to a emnating mid 
injji-using population^ apparently ass an episode in the great nioveiuent of 
the I-and and Sea Kaidp iron miist tiave Ix-gun to come into general use. 
Notp howeyerp nnlil the opening of the proto-Geometric age early in the 
elCTentli century docs its export to thtr Aegacan seem to have begun; at 
^vhich date trade between Cyprus and Crete at least tpefims to have been 
resumed and Cyprus to have become an entrepot in the iron trade^ 

Our knmviedge of sub-Mycenaean aikure is derived principally from the 
cemeteries of Saiarnis and tJic Keraineikos, briefly described in tJie opening 
chapter (pp-39 ILJ^ The 112 sub-Myccnaean graves [mderiying tJie Pom- 
peion whicli are published in K^anieikot, j conform to the Salamb 
for the ^vea iron rings* three from ila: fingers of a skeleton, llie 
amulet on tJie l^rvast of a child, and obscure ^nid possibly tntra.dvt' 
frafjmi;nt from another gTBVe which coiifrtitute the entire iron yidd of Uiv 
Ofimctery arc not Htifhcietit to oomtitute a divergence.- Taken in coa- 
jiuietiQii with the coii^idt-rablt i^uantity of broiutfc rings and the greater 
nuiiLl>er of pins and hbulae^ they perhap^s indirate -i rather wealthier 
community. Iron is not yet kiiown as a useful jnetaJ, Next comes group 
of three graves which form a small extension of the (sub-Myoenacan) 
cemetery under the Pompcion:"^ one contained a creirmnon^ the other 
two an inliumation each, and,of tficse one yielded an iron sword. Tliat these 
graves mark the tnro^iidoEi re the ptoto-Geometric serk^s is shown by their 
position in the cjcmetcry and by the continuance of mliuniatioii; moreover, 
in the grave uf the sword the .-ieraiHrirdeit on Elm jug^ wMch (uxompanied 
the deposition arc hand'-drawn, a practice 50011 6 Uj>crsa 3 eil by tlie use 
of Compasses, Of tJiv new features presented by this group cremation 
almost once became imiveml* as also tlie use of iron lor iwords; this 
second innovation was made cuntemporaueumly throughout the Greek 
world* and extended almost witlmut exception tit spear-hf.*atlis and knivK. 
Tfie Early Iron Age has begun. Xlw dqmsition ol weapons with the dead* 
though far from gcncrei, appears from lime to time at AtJjcns tliroiighout 
the proto-Geonictrie and Geometric periods. It Ls certain tiiat thir carJieit 
of the iron sworefci ol Greece cannot have been produced locally: the a word 
b the fina] test of early iron-working* which tries its prentictf tiuud on 
ipcar-heads and knives. 

Thus, examiiiiiig the irou weapons from liie oiIilt proTO-Geotticlrfc. 
graves to the Rcnuiicikos/ wc find that in one of *lie A, which 

* i, p, yriuxi tli^dtvVpon, Al Miui. * 4 fJ* S7.. 

* Ttur pnnA’fi ifi qui^iLtcrti wtirc i'xceiv*ici 1 ii -'> hic tor inoluiiim m Avrnihi^frin^, ii tefinltijcl 

ihr uirjiJrtJiIr iLKia It ii “ftJLt le tit Oic ai:^ii::il nut[cc jji 1^7* ojC 1^7-9* 

p^rli tu to ATff. iv, pfj. I atiJ 47 - 

‘ Tltc |>rfjA'iiiiiN^i in i li the bet* ooieeruii^^ the pg^tP^iNa!ii<mc liCivts com^ 
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contained two demotion iims^ one of the^ wa-s accotnpiamud^by tJie 
nymianU of an iron dagger and by a lieavj» bronze aptfar-bjead, the nth^y 
by a ^mall bronze spear-bead iUone. w'bile an iron knife lay in the tiench; 
in B tli^ was the same conibmatioti of iron dagger and bronze spear¬ 
head. 1 ormbs E and <S, both of the miiidle proto-Geometric period, con¬ 
tained each an iron jword, the loitner one of alien shape, while 17 contained 
an iron dagger and the first e^cample of an iron spear-head. Only tJie last- 
nunied can with any confidence be claimed as of native workmanship and 
together with the certainly indigenous pins (p. 115, n. 3 supra) as testifying 
to the existenct: of a nativ't indnstry, and. consequently, to die regular 
importation of iron, 

Tarthcr afield and possibly lying on adiiieivnt trade-route Ls the 
of Skyitis, where an early proto-Geomc trie graveyidded an ironspear-liead,* 
Fora copiQussupply of iron, however, we must turn to Crete and to Assarlik* 
At Vrokastro in Crete,* in the only climhiT-totnb (no. i) which yie lded 
more than a triffing aiiiounf of iron, theire were tools—^axe, adze, and rhfs^i 
orwedgo—and weapons; ^clatter, however, wen; unfortimHteJy reduced to 
a corroded mass from which little could be learned in the wav of detail* It 
included swnrds iVhicU did not admit of reconstruction as w'ell as knives 
and spear-lieadsi the total anmbfir of weapons is estimated at not less tliun 
twenty-five. Tht pottery of tliis tomb is of an early type; as, boweviir, 
there were at least six depusitions, it most Imve been hi use for a consiiier- 
ahk time. The only aids to dating which ii contained were a volute tripod 
which has a piindlel from a Late Bronze Age tomb at Enkonii^ and six 
shoni faience scarabs of a clai« which has Iwcn foimd in Eg>'pi in context 
dating to I^astics XX-XXIT (1200-950); one such was also found at 
EnkoniL* Wc are able therefore to say that iti a period cojitemppraiy with 
tlie prohvGeometric ccmeU'ry of the Keramdkos Crete had relations witli 
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C5TJnis asid ccunmaiided an adequate supply of iron, probably through 
Cyprus as mj intetmediary. In all prabability she was herself the inter^ 
iDCcliary through wbara the people of tlic Kerameikos fiist got their iron 
swords, and afterwards, when they bad Ijegun to ihanufactim* their ow n 
tools and weapousj Lapped the ultimate sounre of supply. 

Tlte remains of tholos toudis at Assarlik^ j'ieldecli l^estdes protu^Gco- 
metric potter^', irou spear-heads and knives iu a mined ooridirion and no 
bronze weapon of any kind The absence of the sword is not by itself any 
proof that the site is specially early; its itihnbitants may have relied on 
speafs^ supplemented no doubt hy grKKJ-si^ed knives* did the men of 
the Warrior vase and, some centuries later, those on the reliefs of Carche- 
raisli* Unforcunately the condition of the Assarlik knives was apparently 
too bad to allowof measurement- Presiimably .-Isiiariifcgot Sierirou from the 
same source as Crete, whetliEr through liar or not there is nothing to show* 

We canriot hx the dats at which any one of the communities coucemed 
hecaju*! eniirdy indepimdent iu mmiufaatujing sudi articles of iron as the^- 
needc^i, but the abundant eiglith-ccuUTuy s\™rds of flabs * dcrirTfl from 
a central European yet pn>diicts of a purr I Greek dc^velnprni-mC, 
must be indigenous. Tins h prubitbly tnie nf the eiirly ritwiirtric swords 
from graves near tlie AcnctpoUs of Athens rebtions with CypruSj however, 
lira proved by the piescaioe of a volute tripod in one of the graves, whereas 
at Halos, apiart from the metal itself 4 iJid the small amoimt of bron? 5 e, there 
was nothing of foreign origirL It is in any case certain that thtt first colon* 
ists of [nnin Icfi the mauilaiicl of Greece with sorne knowledfre of iron- 
sjnelting as well as familiarity with the manufactured article; the Cretan 
contingent in southern Ionia moy have been mthk!T more advanced. For 
coudiiions in Anatolia at or before tJie dale of their arrival we have only 
the evidence of Assarlik, wliicli show^^ that coaxial communitiL^s at 
liad as goorl opjicrtiniiries of getting iron as Qtoracc, possibly better, 

in ON IM llOSlEit 

J’he uadition of heroic poetry temodelled to admit cremation; 
ripjin from cons^irvatisoj in riie military use of brouj&e it freely odmitted 
iron likeu^. Oil the battlefield the pofit had a free hand and used it* not 
merely in similes but in descripliDiis of various articles and those not 
iiu^tholugiatl only, but in ordinary use by the hemes; nor is there any 
rcil diflfurt^ce in this itspecl bi*!tween the two i^pics. Only one formaia in 
thv Oifynsfy treuches on the premgative of bjrojtEe as Ltu- nnlitary metals 
the famous 40 t^ ^^*Afifcrai wlilcb beloOgs to the more 

dull) dubious epbodf^ of the Shifting of the Arms, The reasons Jor n^gard- 
ing the duplicated passage in which it occurs as an intitrpolation ore n utoer- 
ouSp and* in the view of tile pre^?eiit vniter* couduriWT* Supposing it, 

" 64 IT. ^ xviii. p|i» iH. * iW^. 

* l*bf!y act jiipnb^bl^ rxfKfttSMifd by Maiani dii-mvj liLO loiaj riijicflii iJic optaitm Df f. 
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lim\vv'eT. to be ordinal, it would luenely lumish one more example of the 
somewbat rigid conformity to heroic con\'eiition which the subject of 
the Odyssey permits^ not a proof that Greeks had liecome more familiar 
nith the jnetaJ. Tlie iron a^tcs of the Contest of the IjoW correspond, to the 
prize for ardieiy at the funeral games for Pairoklos - and arc a specific 
instancG of the wealtii a hero was supposed to have in store, ;(aAicd? t« 
'TIC inAuxfiTjrii t€ nuAtritpyrio^impJies knowledge of tlie new 

method of mild steel production with its day-long hammering; the simile 
m tile Odyssey of the smith tempering iron adds explicit amhrniatioii,^ 
The adjectivt was presumably coined to indicate the new knowledge, for 
it occurs once only in a different context, as a vague and inexpressive 
epithet for the thulamos of Penelope/ The unique phrase in£i|||Ki^ 

I ;(4iAk«»* * was probably suggested by the din of the 

smithy in which malleable irnn was produced; durum firmarHcnittm firut 
darner ipse durier, says van Leeuwen, ad loc. It is strange that a line which 
occtii^ twice in the should speak of the cTrSifpcvs- oilpaiw whereas 

in sevieral passages of both epics the heavens are said to be of bronEc. Tlie 
new adjective suggests a knowledge of meteoric iron, since a mtdeorite vras 
probably supposi'd to be a fragment of iht sky ; but Greece w'aa long past 
the stage of depending on rneieoi+tes for her iron. It is equally strange that 
the Egyprians should have changed their name for iron —ftrVi—to Ua-ni- 
pei, metal of heatTn. just when lliey were beginning, (. i tco, to import 
manufactured iron,* whereas in early days lheir extremely scanty know¬ 
ledge of the metal seems to have Ixvii limited tn meteoric iron. I^ssibty 
the Hittites, who contmlled the supply andseem to have placed an embargo 
on the export, told them talcs about its origin, k seems iniprubable that 
thti Grtsls should liaveilerivvd the nation from Egypt, their relations with 
which from the- XXth to the XX Vlth Dynasty wereslight and mtertnittent. 
if indeed direct rebtions existed at alt. For aught we know, the idea oiay 
have been saggesti^d by the fall of some coiiipicutnisnuUeorite in the^Vegaeoii 
area. News of such an event would spread far and be long rmcmtiered.® 

The nature of the Bvroxowivr which fomis a priiee at the funeral 

games cannot be certainly detennined, but a mci corite seems bra I adapted 
to the r6k, A meteorite may consist of virtually pure tnetal and so might 
reasonably b« described as ’^l-^eltefl’: U might well have been the 
plaything of a king who perhaps valued ii for its siipematiind origin. The 
alternative ‘a lump just m it came from the smelting furnace' does not 
suit the ptTXiuct of early iron-working, which can only be freed from the 
sbg by fjerpeiuaJ n^hcatitig and hammering. 

After the most significani epithets of iron arc rroAtife and 

oWtur. That the former tndicatfs the grey of steel is dear; Pindar could 
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3.itliiciently designs ttr tliat metal by calling k TroAies- a.t 8 iiiv would 

W(’-ll describe the tawny colour of msty iron and would therefore be 
appropriate to iron not in mguLar use, such as the barter iron of // 475 
and the cargo ol Meiitcsfa 184). less so, howievur, to the simile of ^ 372; 
moreover, there is a certain oddity in having two colour epithets for the 
same arlicle. Other meanings have beien suggested for but only tlie 

colour meaning is appUcabli: (more or less) in all cases: to lion and lion- 
skin (iT 161, K 33-4). to horses (.V97), ton bull f.f74B0), to cauldrons (/123), 
to tripods (1? 233), Ttu supposed tlomeric distinction between tools and 
weapons once thought signiheaut has passed into limbo, LTnitarians like 
,Anrlrcw Lang held that Homer lived in an age in which men’s knowlt^e 
of iron-working enabled them to produce tools such as aires and tnives, 
but not weapons. Homer is in fact inconsistent in Uu matter of iixcSi 
represenliiig them now as of iron, now as of bronze nor does archucologj* 
support the hypothesis, for spear-heacis and knives appear simultaneously 
at AssarUk and a vmriety of tools iind weapons at Gerar.* That the advent 
of swords, whose production cabs for great proiidency in uon-working 
may he snniewftat detaved has been noted, wliile in all ages a good sword 
lias been an (ttiieh if'gxptsrtaiion fiom its country of origin. 

Thrice in narratiye parts of the Hietl the |Wii uses afS^fKis as he elsewhere 
uses i,e. to denote the metal it» ordinary use: the lines in question 

art A 133, S 34, ;uid IF jo-t. fn each case it is possible to discern a reason 
for the ileparture from the standard convention. In the first case tve arc 
denting with the arrow bcTyiiging to an A-siatic bow, a ivcaptm wHch, as 
will be shown in a later chapter, does not enter into 1 he older heroic tradi¬ 
tion ; thcHtK Greeks wtio were to beoime the loiiians first met it when tlwy 
crossed the At'gaean and settled on the Anatolian coast. It may well 1 ^ 
tliat the arniw-licad associated w'itb it was normally of iron, as Homer's 
Words suggest I Ihu metal was easy of access ,AniliafioIogical evidence, 
however, is- hicktng.* Another csotic arm is differently treated, the iron 
nuux> of ArcithOffe. Except for a few sfddiers of fonime. Greeks \vest of 
Cypm^aiid probnblv most CvfJriots as well—cannot have seen this 
Oriental weapon m use. VVTiy it dioufd have been assigned to Areithocw 
we do nut know; an Oriental assudation, however, U sugjpstod by the 
statement that Areithoos used it in prcfensnci.- to the botv, wliicli, as wc 
stitdl see later, though used bv the rank ami file on the Greek side, is not 
thewenpon of theGreekhero. That Homrrwtuipreoccupied at the moment 
with some |)oein, porhapsCypriot, whicfifi;Conhfd tbeads'cnturosof aMacc- 


^ iiL fill iSdniJL T^wfuun^tifc 
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man——Aticithoos or anotlier—sMins probable, for his smt is inentianeil in thfi 
narrative (// and the Mace-Tnan htniself is subsoquentiy described by 

Mestorin a quite unrdatcd rcnuniscernie (1316-45). Mj^and bow arc both 
Assyrian vreapons* and Cyptns is therefore a llhdy source for such a tale as 
may Jiaw come to Homer’s ears. For the alien weapon iron is quite in 
order. The poet^ only object seems ro have been to workiii the picturesque 
detail; the incohsistendesof geo^phy and chronology involved show that 
he took little paina ovtsT the method, 

Tn the second passage w are also dealing with sometliing which, for a 
much deeper reason, lies outside the Iierok cortveution. No hero in the 
Iliad or Odyss^ commits suicide; at tlie most heart-Tcnding turn in his 
fortunes Odj'sscus contemplates ttie possibility only to reject it. Epicastc 
indeed hangs herself, hut ia a passage certainly po^-Hotneric; nor indeed 
would a woman’s death suffice to estabILsh miicide as a posable resource 
for a hero. Only in the imit Iliad do we find the hreadi with heioic cou- 
vftntion and the admission that by the malignity of fate the bravest of men 
may find himself in a position of such dishonour that voluntary death is a 
legitimate and indeed the only means of extrication. The' position of 
Acli files U infinitely mure tragic. By his insensate amour-propft he has 
brought about the death of the only human being (his mother being a god¬ 
dess) with whom his relations were close and tender. What man would 
not think of suicide ? Homer deals with the past as Shakc£p<;axe does, and 
in a situation for which traditinn docs not provide drops naturally into the 
irfifim of hh own day. 

In *F30-1 u-e may seem at first sight to dealmg with a mere accidental 

lapse from convention, hut there is probably a deeper cause. The iron 
bmfe found in the trench of Grave A in the KeramotkoB can hardlv bo 
other tiian that mth which tfie animals destined for the p>Te were .-itaiigh- 
tered; its workovet, it was thrown on to tlie pvre. as were tlie broken 
which Iwd for (be funeral feast. Tlie introduction of cremation 

and Hint of iron have bmi fotind to he simultaneous; practicallv from ihe 
begmmng this knife must liave tiecn of iron-* The adoptbn of crematiou 
wiis the result of sotiii* profound emotionaa disturbance: It created the 
langnagi: nf its rovn ritiiiJ, and there was no impulse to translate it 
into the idiom of the Bronze Age. 

i I'ai^ \iy TOTim m rrTjff, ftwi .\rs|«n Ttuli nriu-tr. Dir n^ri 

p}ti>mj Ulam Artijn rmh. (iln. vamd vi). ^ riffaf- 
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The epic gives iis tjo help regarding the prot'enance of injn, traditional 
or actiial: the one passage whidt bears on the subject (a t5o- 4) eoiuains 
two proper names neither of which is idcntihable. The Taphians were 
presmnably one of those groups or communities which broke up and disr 
appeared in one of those dispersals and shifting^ ol popnlatiun which mark 
the cJid of the BtojiKc Age m ihc eastern half of thr lleditmanean region. 
All that the poet knew alxiirt them would m tliat case come from ancient 
tradition, and lie would have a free hand to invent if he chose to do so. 
Remnants of the Tapln'ans apparently cstablMed diemsclves at vurioiis 
points on Uip wiSt cs^ast of GrctN;:e—on Meganisip an island lymg inum^di- 
ately cast of Lenkas* which must have taken frojii them the name of 
Taphious recorded by Strabo and which viras therefore idcjitified by the 
ancients with the Taphos of tije Odyssny: on Kephoiknia^ and possibly 
in Aetolia. Krates attiil slave-traders^ they harried the niesprotkus^ Pte- 
smuably their homedaud was not very fur off; it has bean identified by 
Leaf* with Coreyra^ an ideiitificatjoi;i whidi accords perfectly witli every- 
llung that we me told about it* Temese, to whos«" iidiabitants of alien 
spe’iech Mentes was currying liis iron, was variously identified by tlie 
ajidents with Tempsa in Bruttium and Taiiiassos in Cypn^ Sinct* lu? 
tncniiotis llie Taphiaris as doing business on tlie Pbocnirian coast,* fhe 
poet might conceivably have eithcrr place in mindp hut ihc halnncc h 
dtrcidedJy iq favoiir of Tempsa, Tamassos bes inlands \vheriiu& tlie words 
of Mentes would natuttiUy imply a sea-port, and tlie Cyprioti^rf \vliatevpr 
vcmaculais may have been ciorrcni: in the island, would hardly have been 
descrilied by the poet as ^iXXudpcoi. Nor have we any evidence for the 
transport at any date of iron from Europe to a Jesrination as far east 
as Cyprus^ Tempsi Is. not disquidilicd bf^cause (in spite of various 
a.si?t!rti<inH) no ancient cop{>er^^rkings itavc so far betm found in the 
ntighbourhood: the plare may luivc liecn an entrepot.* Tiny only point 
which coiiccrms the |>resenl dii?cuEsion is tltat a trading cututnunity -settkd 
somewhere on the east const of the Ionian Sea or sotith Adriatic w^otild 
be well pbcetl for trnn^parliug iron oifc thH final stage of its joumt'y from 
vjmous rites in Europe* and might, ind*^, supply wi'strTii Gnicce. As 
suggesteil above (p. ri^l DfUioti may ftfifotd an examplep at least ui the 
early stages o1 her iron iiidustiy. 

* rfemar jiifJ |t^k, ?Jl'-ijz, wfurt hilE rpfemii-rt weH t« laenclp 

■ a ^2;^ li y dimbt if ihli & luythiu* Imt i»»rlK Bctitiiii n4mpflnilalc ttj ^nc 

sUpiui which 10 ftliiicti ih* ^ip wirh RmnnEfti £mi lusird^ PI««oiaiiJi 
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WRITING IN THE AEGAEAN AREAr THE 4GE 
OF ILLrrER.\CY IN GREECE 

T ROUiij} flit (lutstion of tbe parliest date at ivliidi tile Homeric pooms 
tinve bcon written do\vn has lost some of the importatice^di 
It had when Wolf ]iub!khcd his ProIeg^ftnena^ it Ls still ol iottiriat to 
trow the history of script in the Apgaoati area, cSfwdaHy as the art was tong 

believed to have been ftrei acquired when the Phoenidiin alphabet was 
intTodiicca, 

Wlien in 1909 Sir jVrthur Evans published Script^t Mjnoa, the only 
evident apart from L^ilated poitets' or owners' marks for the use of script 
in prehistone Greeco w-as furnished by a far from Mycenae with an in- 
sCTiptMm scratched on mit- handle, the IragnieTit of a stone vessel with an 
msenpbon on the handle,' and a stitrnp-vase from Orchomenos/ found in 
iq& 4 . with an inscription painted on the body. In 191- however the 
German excavators of Tir^ announced the discovery of fragments of 
large c^tsu some of wliich bore painted inscriptionsand in lo-'r 

a St,III huger find, amounting to twenty-eight iiMcribed vases iu a frag¬ 
mentary oGiuhtion, was made at Thebes.* As at Tiryns the Otises are all 
large ooar^ sUrrup-yascs, and the painted inscription are brief. Short 
a^unts of the inscriptions in each find were given by Stindwall. in which 
eir extremely dose relation to the Cretan script w^ get forth * Like 
the Ordiomem^ vase, those from Tliebes and Tuyns all Wong ^ the 
U n 11 period, though not to its latest phase; the Tuyns spediiwiLs! thmmb 
of mmnlaiHl fabnc, are not of local manufacture. ino«i,u 

Tliose from Thebes w hich u era found stored on an np™.r floor of th*' 
F^c had pjrob^- been bakyd in the potters kilti discovered in the 
‘ initcnal has now btfeii fully pubEdutl by Evans * 

Ekiists has yielded an msenbed vase of tlie same ckJ.* The site of Shi 

l>d|)bi {Sfrmn Mifpon. u. jjk kI in my ii- uke-b^miiLer fjiMi] 

t*f ^fcLlJniraiEi^ fti btanni^ iir < mmvMtkrnv 

inij»uTTt at N^dupiiii imtll i h Wcrt^i id tltt 

P. stjf, Its. p, 57, fift, 311 

* TinTiifc, TE, jf|i, 3 aiid ^7. 

* AA^ ii«, piL j6S-£k, 
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p^beck 
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(probably Doriort) m yielded same Inlf-dosen LH Ilf sherds 

with incised signs of which a few are sufficiently complex to be described 
as insiCTiptions,^ A clay bow’l with an incised iDsedptian was foiind 
amon^ the fumittire oi a house-ahrinc or tatiier the sacred comer of a room 
resembling a megaron at Asine : it is ilated by the otiicr elements m the 
iind to tlic dose of LIl III, ITie characti!rs, boweverp are sketchy and it- is 
not certain that thi^ is a hteraic jiiscriptiojL* Finally, Dlegen^s excavations 
ni?ar tjie iiite of the classkai iVlos^ brought Eo light a Mycenaf^an pakce 
in which some Goo mseribed day tablets were found. Tliough they are 
still irnpublished^ much work lias l>eeii done on sajttcezes taken from theni^ 
and the result is wholly unhivourabb to aJiy liopc entertained that the 
language of the iriscrfptions niight be Greek, [f it Were, from so great a 
mass of material some positive restift must have been obtained by the 
greatest fns<iuency‘ tnetbocl, 

Tliat script was current on the mainland is* however, an cslablished fact* 
and as its Jlinoan character is idain, the probahiilty is that it was intro- 
dui.^ in LII If, the pL-ried in wIucIl Jlinoan influence on the mainland was 
at its height and whrn tJie most cloiscly related form of ^tinoan script 
(linear B) was current in Crete. It h true that a few of the fonns arv more 
nearly akm to th«>se of Linear whidi immediately preceded in Crete 
linear H, the P^ikioe style in use at Knos^os from 4450-1^100, and on this 
ground E^ilus holds that the script niusi have reached the mainland in 
LH 1 . Other expbnatiOTis. liov^wr, are conceivable, and there is no 
material evidence from thg mainland tosiippon the hint ottly 

are the clay tablets of Kno&sos wholly lacking, but the clay sealings so 
abundant both there and at Zakro and obvionsly associated with com' 
merce and the care of property are also absent A It h true that this com- 
picte lack of evidence in LH I may be due fo accidental causes, as we must 
suppose to lx* tlK- case in LH tL but the period in the former cast> is 
probably Umger and the mouumenis are (ar more abmidani. Fni il the di^ 
covery of clay tabkls at Pylo? the ioi^mption^ of LH III were almost 


* Tkf JklttKnuf (N. Vdmtn). pp. 7^ pi* 

■ Sfinift n, b A]t-Kjr(j „ Ciuwytfiin ArnhrfR^ ly.W. 

.}: limlqvist, *A pwpm d’unc insn^piJaii dc b liu ita In l>£rinde inyobkttiic^ RnU* dt la 
AV. d^r Irffrf* i£r foiru/, li. EtAIiA Iwirlai fJlAt tfav liiictagtkn. at om niiij of which 

st 9 iikiJ« a. mipajrciitly lEuitkj^ therely lui nllrmpi <in ihii p8iT ^ nn 

tllitcTfttB p^.»sctfr imiThit HioaDC cxyrnple the otii whldi ]ir fwil iN^frup kinii Ttw 

tbt^C^tjvc tif ihe iN li^ tsJikti ii|talni( ihc hypvthKk hf liir ^wcdtJi fchala^ ih 4 tl 

The Inngtiitgc ifr G/wk. I'uf the hcni>c Cfi) ssr ami l^iiTwnfj, 74 ii®- 

pp. inil 3 ^; .tfmhHfi-AfywflflrtJt* pL iii 

* 4iA. ^ U9.b^. pp* 55i It . . jT i 1 .s 

* iwfr Kmm, p. 3 JT, im thr ptfjhat^ piwovc hlTercd Hit «:ni|Kint* 

tlifi Ih L^nnin rkirienti f f bn Hinnnn ailEiin*. 

> I bly a iing^e rby ^eiilnig W httn f^unil -«i rfi* nuiiJtkiiU {it iMycirtmtl j/.a iihi b « 

tiiiilr^afL; il iuji^% iiKiivri^Ttr, be tk CtrthU ttnpott Jtll iT 9 Jih P- *tripl 

rhccnpruved uM Vi|tk*44X-» the (honi Myccuth:) 

which th9pla.y% iiLL-^h (C4T., p- l»l- ficm ifw finn rnrognUed u finwign 

anrl ii iMjw known in t»r Hunitc; r. f/ipr^n p- 
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confined to store vcssds, which aw but seldom to !jc found in tombs nnd 
ocoor m quantity only in buildings; and of tiiese wc have hardiv vestise 
to re^^nt tlie periods of LH I and II; this fact also accounts for the 
long failure to find day tablets or sifalings. None the h'ss, the failure to 
fiiKl them in Mycenae, which perUhcdin fustsuch ageimral confiagmtion as 
j^«^P"^ryed so much of tlio evidence by baking it,' is remarkable, 
Md ai^ests hy^tiicsis tJial concurrently ivith day some pc-rishable 

fSv ^ Phoenicia ky 

« 5 <>P^ Mycenaean trafle, unliampered by any competition on the 
liart of knosscs, pap,vms would be obtainable and must simelv Itavc been 

bm kSJST *? ’! H TeU-d^Amarm and Gurob. 

Imt in Lgai^ and if tlietv, why not ui Rhodes and mainkod Greece? 

m iL*} ^^hable niaiefials. notably Rkins. were used 

m both Crete and Gitcc*. Rare as painted mscriplifnis are in Crete, they 
are not entirely a^jit; two. ink-written and of considerable length, occur 
on a pair of MM in u cups found at Knossoit.= WLethin- they woreWinced 

f ‘ f ^ imcer+ain. but thy use of elther^suggests 

familiant> witJi some sulistancc approximating to paper. The onlv other 
exampk from Crete, also found at Kna^ paint^^u sherd ^ LM m 
dme wluch ra all probabiUty is an import from Greece.* Its careful and 
praise execution difiereniLales it from llic sjml.ols scrawled on stc^hrv 
and supejsts ^graplrt' practised on a different mutcriaL It is cv'ci, 
Cfi^-abk that die apparent failure of Crete, where ttie script was nati^ and 
api^red at le^t reJatJwly early, to u.*® it for historical^records is to l» 
explained by the tigv of some ticrishable substance. Hie absence of ttirmn- 

teFmrkabk in die esse of the mainland where 

^tnvS 'in whkh""T ^ s°'nrivhat 

i^tncted ,f, ifchich lalacc officials probably took a leading ulace 

Sw govoninieiti as MvcemiR carmo^t llvo 

TZ% ^ ‘J^mmumcatioiis with its fortifir^d ounxists at Tirvms tJ^e 
Midea, Asme. and other points in the Argolid not f? 

remoter centies in Corintiiia. Bocotia. and even TbesLlv 
Aigolid was ill close touch ivitJi RJiwlra fynnis L’ffnrir '' 
oil»(wwcl, pW u,,„ i„ tiu, f,urtk.X™^ 

.np,. 

™onls™.l. A.-te„„r», |e«, ™<h IncfpTtan 

From llir [Art ibal mlv <;ibtci) ClfpiKd ia tJu. rwmtt ■ . 

II ^iist u tluii B<.™4l]v ilin mr«k 

! ^ **' fie- ISO. 

BSA. p. fig. p, ^ .V, w, p, tig, 
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is, as \v^ have seen^ much rehabilitated, and the equation, sl^om of the 
extravag^cet of its fii^ presentinent. may be provisionally accepted, H 
is improbable tliat the king of the Aytija’vva who is addressed horn time 
to time by the Hittite motianJi as a royal brother should not be able 
to write in reply, or perlnips more probably keep soiiiccine to wTite (or liim. 
So far thti^ is no imheation tliat tin? Minouui script ever tiscd for the 
writing of Greek.* It is to Lmogitie circuinstances in which Minoan 
would be the Court language at Mycenae and in the Peloponnese generally, 
at Thebes and even loikos; wliat Langiiage and what script were used in 
diplomatic correspondence with the Hat ri we cannot even conjecture- It 
!5, how'ever, unlikely that the use of script was limited to oiBdal purposes. 
Commerce may liave pkjTecl in spreading if sotuetliiug like its rOIe some 
centuries later hi the diffu^on of tlie Fhoemchm alphabet over the Greek 
w'orlil. Thu extensive trade rdalions to w^hich ihc distribution of Myce¬ 
naean pottery^ bears witness can harvlly have been maintaln&d without 
systematic itcords and com-spotidetuae* 

evident.'^ a. fragIuentarJ|^ ambiguous, and taulalking character 
is to be found in Bronze ^\gc Cyprus^ wliete t!ie Mycenae^ sett lers em¬ 
ploy ed a script wla ich presents a ntimber ol perplexing features. 1 1 contains 
certain cleinenls common to tlse Cretan and mainland vaiieties of the 
Minoan script and a few pE!Cuhar to the jniiinhmd. l"li«f considerable 
majority has at pi^nt no paraNcJ in either* but the testimony of Pyhjs is 
yet to comc_ In these circumstances it would t>e idle to conjecture w'lietJier 
the Cypriot script is in substance that of the mainland brought w-ith them 
by (he soltlcrs of the fourteenth century; nor is there at preseijt ^y hope 
of deturmimug whetlier die language it rsc^tds b Cineck,= 

Though there is undoubtedly some rdarion between the Btou?^ Age 
script of Cyprus and tlic ^Ibbarj^^ used in the historic i^iid for tlie 

* ^foni Elif uc^Ativv: c^'hkn« f>i dw l^jrlw tublett?^ there is th£ frun fxjkirqci wu l?y 

Er^iui m hl\ rrvKw M i Itr inafftpt£iJTi-'i imm Thi^bca Tyr>*ii* duii ocmiii juries ef «gxw in 
KTocipQ fortij fiajiie-croyp whirb ji 3 *h tuxur m Km^^tn thr wripi. 

^ 'rhrrc iia.% ^pcun m gnat hioKij-tf iu the issetibe? f-l eIijui kjumM m i£$ imet Evuiti 

ihfiritiiiiUfiu tolliir Crcjinji Htnl nuliiiaad v$ineu>$xaf the Mjnoaa Bciipl in 
W fpp, 75?# Ik R 3 ?ed flidr 15 5 uf tfi£HdP m hk 

eailJt?j dwwtbft inSsriplii Miniia tiiid rrjjiiu.^ them lij" 3 tehcn=>. Tlie ]4<c Sh rm»U 

the lEJtfll nidinbcr to ^ (plui t itriuch may vnnantij whiih he ptibliihed m Cyprui^ 

ct, itj:, iii brtVTM ^hiirh sbo? JLad the outbreak al wni friaiJi %n 5 acjcnaed aclil, 

pt Kwn i\ ^Oiiw: vf litew ore uhiiroudy dfACjntcd aa Tniriof iciipt 

llle aV3itlnilk catilint be ai A ruafU Variinl of Um? StmuaJl, brut ikc tvule/irc 

M I Jw Pvktt cafcjltt^ [Iiiiji be aiilKjtkl U Wr ore tfl hn’l’fi a »lirl haeaj^ kr eslEiuutysg tht |irOEX(r- 
tioii frf ^enienit in iLf- three ttrifTf* mW^etl* Is its^y he Iwiw-w, that Uir- 

MvccEiurtua cokrny lii tjgsrii iiip^ilki! M>ine of the C>7“wE ugJW, 

» mj. rio iT p and iot a gukb to the: htmliiff lliEinib, m irifikiukfn 

DidikU, I jji. The syihiiBiy hju not uied csctluikcl^ (nti'l ct^taltdy iiot oii^iipJIr) for iIjg 
writing of CiJ^k, Soine hdlf-d(Mcn jnft:niiUtHn hum AnmlhcB of irt t]mVhLh:nttkiir«d yft in a^ 
hakimsII bngqaBt^ {Ht. nii. *. ci^L %, a.v. KyiKtBi’: CLiihon, p. Cfl). SEnre Ann^tbu* daJined 
lo be iho ufcdt*i tfitv of Cvprui {St^ U>i. jnd d mt oE ih* mit^hthontt h^kykx, 
lojt, It a irmfiilnre that the Lm^uiurt! Ic ihaE wlikb Uj« yiyc^awA 

fwiul lirlM^u they pknt^ thch seiikincntfr ih <(4c foimrtruh c^nUtr^- 
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of th.^ Cypriot dialect of Greek, it throv^^ «o light on oiu: probkiR. 
Tlic sylbban’ mdiides fifty^fivc sipns, excluding a fett' which ait dtlier 
dtiubtfU or vanaiits; of these seven have counterparts in tJit Bronze 

tHjidvalonu, The existence in severai cases 
of Fhoeiucian bilinguals liavjng made dcciplienuent pusaihk, the nfionetic 
values of the were gtatluaJly estahlished; it was some time, liow- 
cver, l^fore the language was identified as Grcels, so peculiarly 01- 
adapted ls the syllabary for tlie rendering of that language. 'Die rukvant 
inscnptiuns begin ui tlie sixth cwitiiiy and continue well into tJie fourth 
wiieu file syllabary' wus supeiscded by the ordinary Greek characters.' 
Itiicnptions bclniiguig to ttio period bet ween the eud of the Bronze Age and 
tfie sixth ctaruT>' are c.xtremely few and not very' revealing; two, however 
contain several signs and cun be plausibly read as Greek. That there b 
toriuuuity m tlic practice of writing ami some degree of it in the actual 
scnpt ts certain, and the paucity of examples in th^Eariv Iren A« “ Jar 
as I IS not accounted for by a natural spread of illiteracy, can bo easily 
explained bj'the hypothesis Uiai inscriptions were moSly recorded on 
sorae|xirishabJe^yubstanc4i,p™babIy^^^ ^ ^ 

certainty tliat Greek visitors to Cyprus in the 
cighti, century wxu^l find their kinsmen writing Greek in a script = 

though It can IwcUy Ijc doubted that at the same time aTri in tlit* same 
^on did with Phoenicifms and received from them tJie 

alpfialYt desrined to become that of Europe-. We mav go farSit-r and 
su-spe^t Cpnul men of business of being c^uveraant with boUi ol 
^pt. riiL' Phoeniaan alphabetic script lias proved to be much tdder 
than tVBS supp^ The famous Inscription on the sarcophagus of Miiram 
taml m , .™b „ Bybte.. ,ho.,eh U lx, i,r«Wy d3S, 

Citti/igM,. iL joi], "* “whttwn.lCrow,, 

nveaiion, .Tx, a. la=aW Ihc 

Ih^t vuitms bfiii Urvft tir3rlimiN4 hx "l l * >T>nfK fBiKtJv 

n*.*,., ™ Site ^ 'Y '“■“'“-te .1 .ha iteteS 

^ ate daia,, „ "» T»l« «a, .te. 

CdfHc&t CKlQli^ cvMictiO! iiMf Uir n^jty Qimt* fmm ^ l^Lt^trtVii'rjti'.in Ilf 

<]f hb vifiw, ^ ^ihfl tLi4iif 

^ I ix Mtiiiii I ^ ft pljte cTi vi'-iiteii'-'v li tti 

Kiipih wfiitli dnimiHizci tjip hiettccuib J^twiiy m the piKUi«r el 

r^ttkfijhitvEL thnxild bo niHfod, TJmt Tdi^ ,w,iii4 



MJkiiEi^j |;»E<i{jab|/. ie lu UM tiiiiiMtk of 30 agn^ wijh- 

uf Lh« Pht^cEfficbn slf^bct. iM ihtciiij ni ihc tiiiic Hiu far tke nivn^Hnn 

QoikiHiinm wtfP 

Sa fUhl frprJk.1 t,v iUiiiKS flJ, iT ‘Offrieu in thi. l4,nrt and 
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to the beginning of tlu- tweltth cmtury or thy end of Uie thi^t^^eJltb- ITiere 
is no restson to sttpjsose that Pbottnician n^bitiotis with Cyprus were not 
mainluiued* no doubt in vaij^ing of activity* iliroughout Ibe iutcr- 

vening period. In thnir conuiiercc writing must liaw played a parlj and 
Cypriot script would not be employed. 

1'he discovery of the Cretan script and of its cittensi™ to the mainland 
profotmdly altered the ixmceptioii of the Bronze Age current in the hist 
quarter of the ninctcionth century- SchoJars had generally (and rightly) 
accepted Aristarchus* doctrine of lire dJlteraty of the Homeric heroes, to 
which attention had been called as early as 1833 by l^hrs ai bis J?c 
Aristiirchi Shuliis i/omm'ds and to wMdi it was redirected in 1882 by the 
appearance of the third and last edition of his great work. By that date the 
excavation of ehe Shaft-graves had revealed a material culture of great 
antiquity which, tlmugh advarjccd front Ihe point of view of artp the 
technique of metal-working and so forth^ yielded no eridence that ^Tiling 
wsis in use, and wIiostC rtpresentatives others besides ScIiHemanfi were 
inclined to a:|U 4 itc with the geuemtion which fought before Troy- Onoe 
the use of iscript was established not oidy in Crete but in mainkniJ Greece 
in the great days of Mycenae, it wns necessary to date down hemk illit¬ 
eracy to the succeeding perirKl—to that, aameiy. m which the practice of 
cremation began and the use of iron became general 

On tfie other hand, the date of the introductioii of the Phcenicimi 
alphabet w^as still tindetermincd and there was a tendency to date it high. 
This was possibly lostimcd by those who wislied to $ce Greece literate at 
a date wluch would ha^'e albwi^d the Homeric poems fo be written do^™ 
by the men who composed them. Lehrs had pointed out* that there was 
nn eridence in the scholia that Arislarehiis had supp^jsed Homer to be 
iguurent of writing, and the archaeological evidence availabkt ^uggestiid 
diat the potmis might liave been tt'ritten down long Ijefore the day =5 of 
Peisistratos. It is tme that the use of the iilphabet was generally pul 
higher than is warranted by the arrhaeobgical evidfince iit present avaib 
able for tlu^ oiinijniptian of intert:ourse between the Plioeniciarts and 
Greeks, but the case was not unreasonable. Tht? earliest rfatablt- 
Phoenician inscription, that of Mesha king of Moab. w^as fixed to tlit" )*^^ 
84Z-S40, and the script wias obvioiLsly mature. Ii ^vas assumed that its 
diffiisiou would be rapid, and the appealrauee hi tlie AL-tjxim 'treasure 
ol mcoatcstikbly Phoeuician articles tilling, as was beUeved, to ^ 
sjjowed thai means of ttait^iiaiou cfxisied- The ehnjjiology of ^he 
G(^mt:tric age* still 4sl>scurt* was tlK-n quilc^ iraexplared* the inscrijithm 

f*!jiicTKgckn citif !4 at welJ. I tit cirtiiituitjiuizM wufe iiul JurO nt tp pJ«5>uKne ihc iiue 'U 
Kint nijf>hi fldi exf^m iHxy <mp 4lnrftjiT nurcnl rrrjimTfl m fnnn wueJiaingni. 
ijtTtpt hi i?fiEi5yfrv'.i (Bxliihidpigl cjclnaiitl^ lit tit cliar^c in il» niiitflp ■fSKrsth* 

wui i/i wllirh U liiudth' from ib^f^ncck aEpiiAlxi tfp wj44tfh H hnil 

givcai biiih^ rhe ii»jvcJlu* ntc mIJ »ni ilit siUt dit Onrlra. 

* l>|i, cUk+ tfd fyi.j p. jiS; Cl- p. 95 uvi !xIh 4 . A nd ^ 40 ii it 175. 
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on the Attic jug* first {nihlished in i88i. iiaci an extremely mxhaic appear¬ 
ance^ anil the «rrlie5t inscriptions frofm Crete, ^riuTai and Mtdos suggt^steil 
that the Greeks had acijuired the alphabet in a yet more primiiive fcpnn. It 
is not siirptising that 900 was not considered too early a date for that event.^ 

Tluit the Greek alphabet formed in and diftnsed from n single centre 
is gencTa.lly admilted on the grotmds oi the uniformity shown in the 
acceptance of the vowel signs and in the value and order of the original 
characters. Larfeld v^iiting in 1913 thought that only a pronouncement 
from Delphi could have secured sudi agreement^ which ^d nor snrtdve 
the introduction of the coniplemeiitary signs. To-day it seems more 
probable that adoption and adaptation were carried out by some s mall 
group of Greeks engaged In trade with the Levant who realked the value 
of the Phoenician invention- That IhLs \vas done not later than the middle 
of the tighth century U certain, As we liave already seen {pp. 71 0 ,), 
somewhat above that date Oriental imports had begun to appear in 
{ifeeoe and especially in Ailicad ui first in a thin trickk' whicli increases 
m vohime in the second half of the century and especially towards its 
end; simultaneously Oriental m^H/s intrude ioto tlie decoration of Geo¬ 
metric potiery. The conteinporary occnircnct^ of Greek Geometric w^are, 
ahiiost wholly Attic, in C>'pru5 provts direct relations beuveen Attica and 

* *>iic idixHii at wml fiirtbcr^ WikmowLiit bi hiE briltiniii; emU cxjcctdtnjdv Uifliimtud 

tiwiilile^yfl^ tlif'JfuirBsrk h»D» 
13^ Miul ucawnrn^ fot tl m tho tai^y jxwaibte wa-y/xh* Ob the Isurt ol jVjistarrIiii*'— 

the; [VOCI b iwmiipe a paii ^ iimniurri rinly fUJLni«4;| UiuiitinEi Juid bpaj pn*- 

s<Ti^ b how nliiidi tl* fcii^eiuerul i>iH to deftut. iU Hit p^f:i or paeu' hijetojcy 
UHaiijtTwitE liiiil luj tUnifit. Ttu^ TntrofhictKini of the rbocaid^ri he piiL [ki higher 

dmn tbe wiimuiiftdja IjJid Lit au^p«edp kk by iJhs 

vml [onbii kih£ibiiaoT:i of tfivoce* from whom the l>DruLn luvoUcit^ icanietf jt ^nd m theii 
ttuh cajrifiE is BlBood to dttif iniikuiartti Hintt* TIsct*^ iJdkvi. Ttufs be for 

the. 4i|;}iabct nufiEoyf^rMi iht miiiest. in^iipfionp of thoee einiquc Lti iu kck of Lhe 

OQirrpJmi^toiy ami fjrfcrftfitiiigp a fiatifvrr the tkte cif the orfiut 

tho Greek al|iL&bct in lii earikst ioiirt. Tt b £linfH:Lj]t lo rccmiiuia-t bli duxuiAio^y; but if lu 
ar^Tpied iht «iArii4!s< tbr TrailiiinfuiJ lor the af Troy Trii the fourtwoth cciatLifv)^ he 
could utHho tof till! fKitfdidiHi liie LUHternte ocouryut^ of tkt Skiift^nvrh^ivl tjila iKe iifu- 
thtction I he alphobci ob miliog m thi- iliLFUTutL, iLiij ilio ilisroven' of thjtr Ahiiain irHcrip- 
ijoa cQjiie ill tOLif f(jr him tti make uie of it, be would mttunlL) \a^t il lur crnifrrmatjnhp 
if ml dEjinjnunuioTi^ of his tLl«F^^ Oibm m his plrsiic b»vx put fur?^ard nJiUtbcory of i.hj= 
liEiimedntr of fhe Plf-Hukan sefip* ti» <ir«ce in the ihiftcmtL or r.vm tb« friiirttB=iaii 

but iui« IXEEi dUjw, tlacicrb uotbmg whnievof tn ihe afLiuit^iiogim] cii-tAleiioe 
to fupnfrn thin vie* Jtmt nmc±i iti refiiu- it ; u not be chterrAiood. That Wikuticwit^ 
mhiemi m Hiu^ vLawi Is iiuiicatedl by the fial iJlu jujit tumiy bktt^f hh wr--In-b^ 
liiSlpr von GetrtTinigcn fdt tt ntces^' to state tbiU Ite couiil mi iwcqpt die ilemTitiou of tbi; 
early iJph^.L'eluf IViu Xrom aay Gftek reiitte but %iclmehE (JbCTtTR^Ting \tm drn 

KnuUcutm d«i temitiidum i>itm annrhirvrn nifldw#* (fArrd?- Hi, p, 7^). 

The Jittiigiiftbodoa M ih*! itniris htEsurtuiUly giveji h RE. i ti'hj^s-v. 'xMf3ba,be!^ 

by Sewito, as mi the temh century and by Gctdtr mi Xfrtih«/3tlj {iyo6)p p- u u'Jt loiig oftci 
9 ^ It £» lEKin: tiuiwni; fa lisd 5!cyet in llie biteii cilftkio. uf ibc'QjfAi/Aie 
lunii fif. pp. 67 Biiil llH, which fill] wrtblii ibt jiurt <it thr^. wuiJt u^ntplrtrci by Mbj.xt hinndl ^ 
pjiit1in(^ IT » aliicif Rdbiri iHtmJtnfM ftft JlUriunmn^ifttifhafi^ vL r, i/rr 

I p. a pitffjttLce W tbe ictuJi miiiLry ovot tiw; timik awI 

to exoiu^ tho elevnvh 
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tlie islxmd and prestunably the Phoenicians in it A AU the conditions for 
the adoption of the alpliabct arc presetr ^nid Liie inscription on tlj& Attic 
prize tlatnbE% roughly^ to the third quarter of the eighth cejitnrj', 
that it took place. Purther. the presence of a supplemcntaiy s\gtx^x~ 
in tlie inscription agrees with ^ht^ feet that the dilferaatiation according 
to dialect of ilie values of these signs Jiad taken place bcfoir the foinidation 
of the earliest colonies, which follow in this respect the scripts of their 
mother cities. The cornparath^ly trivTal subject-miater of tiie inscription 
argues that the pracricc of writing was by thb tunc fairly common and 
ttuit the alphabet must therefore have been introduced somewhat earlier— 
early enough»perhaps, to record thenameof Koroibosas victor ut Olympjo.’^ 
Those who Wliev^e. as many Homeric scholars do, tliat the two epics 
receiv£)<l llieir final form in the second half of Uie eighth century or even 
a trifle earlier will not deny to ‘Homer’ Un? caj^iaclty to wTite any more 
than did Aristarchus: but it is improbable that the once btirning interest 
<if that coniroversy %iill revive* 

It remains to consider Uie only api>iiront reference in Uoiuer to writing, 
but as the tale of Bcllcmpbon cannot be fully cnmidiired without refer¬ 
ence to its jj^jsitkm as well as that of the talc of Lyciiigtis in Z, examinaiiou 
of it is reserved for the final chapter. It may. however* be pointcti otit 
that Hellcrophon has no connexion with the tale of Troyn ^d that there¬ 
fore the careluJiy di-"5guiscd allusion to script is not in the full sense a 
breach of epic coiivonlion, 

Tlie following tableSp which give the alphatets of the earliest Phoeniciau 
and some of the eatlicjtf Greok inscriptions^ arc rcpniduced from AJA. 
xxxviil {J9J4), pp, 364-3, by the kind permissioii of tlfcc Editor. I he notes 
are by Professor Ulltnan* whose article 'How" old is the Greek Alphabet 
is illustrated the tables. 

* or mthet Tti?t>veTTi"> hy Mi-.Mitfonl in Tht miMUfi oF N*>rir5Hi«rf a Prtt«rjtkia.n 

iT 4 wj|ninn nf tit ituiifi rcnritrv Jind k* by hrcif^stw 1 (/nw. vLpp. 

have fftit doubi lilt mtlensenl vt fJw m tlir librncj b>- tmi ruit-e. Hut 

iiucttjjirwin h nit on native silMur uf a thui loiuftl in tbs oi die irrEiLric Irria 

ihr Ph^ikiEui !iElr&: it rpwjtlE a Tiion tnnib-rf^tvbfiiB and Aan-s 1 lint The tx’cjjjiijnt 

oi I ht ^aTTr ii-onlv uri fpiinanr irmft. 

* TiiLk U. p. e^i. iH/ttf ' Tlie diw JiiilsIoMhlE That the iny;njihoji wluj'h 

iniirk% t±tc juj; as n priie ims (iihlEfl ut nn ^^3pfe<^pibE>’ lU-iet ditff Iwu bcfA ilwhy iLa 
Uiaciui^eiy oti jjf, Elymettu^ <il n miinhef nf instribed Gcoinetii^ alirni^ They itiie ly v* 700: 
Ituesci’ipr samf q uiiariype tlic elkeiipocst vf wme anil ihi^ cnrtipklE tthr^ily -sf 

utrJkmitf rhiU ahUily wme wai* fakly stnrnil. .Ml thrw iasciintionft ? 

the EDdie^t uiBCfiiniun ixiEnlcd on a vase bffui^ hriiiK h ih^i iTn The fra^fF^h* of 
L^illlliiulh f^a friTTR Aqghia llul^d hy P»>TU; te* Lhr tireiuning I>1 the of llj« 

seip-inrh onitunr OVC.* n. Tm* je)- , , , , nr ’nt 

* A frictiEl pomi$_ fttit tfi ii]« ftsadpiiiiwy of a rciu^jnaiibil aliJiabct UIh! rhr TJ^mietm 

In llic reikLlcrin^ of pttyper ruLm»^ wlikhj a* (hr rcfiinf^ ei^kI hi^vt in ihn 

ofctn EunnoT be delcTinTneil+ a [minf ot toirw hup^nmnwjo thu waHit f^ alike ux oontejercMl 
cafiirart*^ tubiiJ! ttcuxil^ Tlit mvenuaft ol' nJ^fpw anrn; wruthy af ili* 
noi cm: doTiaivI^ ininh time for Ttl!«tbin ar v%[iitrh»rtM; it W pw^bly 4iiiuiIi..or,w, 

tffitb llw? Jiiltiptiiik tJ-f th r Akph* IWfc iifi.d yo<l pomi™ thi' '^y dn r, umii 

ip xbm Wat mi very mui;h left for ihe Gurtki to -la. 
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copiev^ whid 
AbUdnii 
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id, pii Oj^ 


^ Arrn^rof KoMiftttli, MEXc. H. DutSiu^ in vlii„ ^ ^ 

k ^ T pi ■ iiili^t^TEraph MrtBewS p 

1 ' ^03 Ar.UrmuK iTmmtHfWra^ vuU% 1911 


4. AtiithMl^ BytjJiifi, sHiT-^m ^C- 
a. EUbaalf r|ij-e^, 

ft. tkiyr tfllfsT^, r. J- "f fsmmitnwm, vui. 3^ 1911 



V* wn Jj^sclufl, .^Eiijfra.¥mA>n» m SfJfrftfiif/ip iV( igiip p. 573 

10. S'L»ra* SttfttLttw, frrui JX C. (for date te tL Lyu^iht m ijrta, n *9^., * jcnd l 44 ibznld 

Eii-ind Lil M, 19^9. IK n, I- tbtuW^ai'r J^r g^SSS 

vup]}n «!4 V+ ba a laU ttinn nf sJawta tf^hjAed ni ■rrnt bT t>iJ&fianii|. XMiIko^ up dL tiL IL % 

' » !■ ^* ^ 

11, 2 akU of R^nuitll, f-, ^» 09 . B, Ttognwi, lais^ptkmt Ju jk S»Fir fftc i^rttr nJs. In 

1 tpboWfirapItiib acKi'/'fc MJiVi {cf^EaJx 1 1 * 

13 . EUdOd iPatunnnti L^^^jiib, be^^lme Vtllt. Y09 I um hiUL, gii.dL, i.tsI, vtl 

t:™iJA JfcTwl [Rwil LtfbamiAr. ?i3 -?*s- IJdJtbur^s* CH> dL, bL. if, ]. 

14 SnAWp flW AVppOi 733-719 [Cordilr »e R. l>ij^iuE, lu CtiMWi AhJ t^xt 

«ipc£ully xiU^ 3 cjv i^b«]Tg\^plls}r ^ ■ n*— 

I3, Ha^-^kTtb (bulklmi baitfipt™ *l Scnjbtd, <. Vem E.iutrlun, «[ iv p, 5^1 ^7* 

tpiioiOMplj], MTft 

Id XifTBb. Vl( 5. <»; A. &»><e. .< r«f.J 7 u.wt 0/ N^^tth Semitic tntt,, jmi, pis. v, [uiifil«iiraDlH.l. 
t?. Ur+ v|l C. (ppoialily Iwlcwe XebnetuuiMaxar, fttu-sbjt, H, BuJTtiivi in 
£jv.^ Jg^^ppl vld {pliiit£ffniufcik ^ ^ 

if\. tV-tli d- LJ^li 


ibsnlf.l, •pt_( fiL aliv, eoL 31 , 
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The tililA ^hiu^ai{Uii^tbc«trCM^AXa^np3j»c^Gii«M IV dAlll^ b ConHrrntii«; pei^ 

*omK of \ha iracriplinfiii mts stflu^ *aw^i*T Ai Dimt af ttuuQ iue wtHecq hi roua^tado or tKHiaifO'- 
pb£cl£)nir aU tV bocfi tiimfti tomui from riglit to bftfbr fqdUty cflinp aHwnj 

wt^pt In CoL if wlikJi has nAl t>e<Ht iLttaBcl bmn ^jHrror*? ponUot. TChkv b wre^i ni 4 
COdkk:tum iir phiDtti^(ru|]ii#i^ cl IV emHjest Gn&ii. mjiLEiplHiiifii the uld nupla iltn^iuly v^ry ln+ 


^uxtimLii Biki 4ltildi:i!|da.t0 j^ii«i^mpEik»ll fttttdk4>. In inBrs thnni iJtoKlld V ffiVnibl 
£Taplor tfic 4 : 1 ^ 11:1 VMkxML ftQQd differwt BHgjjiUi a* well kU pViHimniplix pi iqufEm. 


I* li# 7 * iVH. mJL ill {turnip'}. 

4n Ccv^rGi^n^^ Vile- HflJbiiaTJimlUjiiopawlti iu i^vi. 4 £iL pp, ioopy}, 

B. C>(!t«k EbutlicncLB* VCI c. Ibid,* pp- 163-3 {cflpyl. 

6 , NjUfofi, Upmidlo m JEfpJI. Csir, ffeli. iSjr^. pi i jpbjsfcbtiiiplsi). 
r. Cofofrip HtsuKziiLe^ tomb, VU Cp HocU, 47 fitopj}. 

«, Crtcicm. Ainbdiui inmiiit Vtl c. HilW V. OMtbHUefi In Wock. Elif 193 .^, 

P. pro), litwid* X, p, 46 iK>py>. 

0^ BoiiuCe, ^Utuaicm of Am (weal lOltK? Booattau FL I C. Ttfbell In Efu. ^rt-A ^1, 

ipw* p* 4it J. C« Herpnin^a fl'all^^^ 5 MA^G^w* I'euw. p. 1 (pVtcj^ubj]. 

iflw MpirHlbfla ttlphiVi jEiniaEiB^^ hIkhiI fan Ffcfei 3 i«iiCZ 3 [^ feL C^. liuun^miE£U 

vf«vui » H- 

1*. NrW \'cfU^ ViH^1» liphabet lEmtKOa)^ c. UuiL Jltfirop^uam Um-i ^ Arf^ aa, 
p. 27V; Bimamklp Idd clL (pbolofraphih 








































































CHAPTER V 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 

I. THE SHIELD 


<etil rfti itpairtQ Kapft Ot «ctTq$/fDvnc int< rq; 

timnSfr? 7u iTijiftT|m 3itii/ci^ai, iv4i tjurnkrt tui'v irtaiirdfut/tn itpurtw- r/tof 

&i Qifu aj^tviji' e^pfDi’ Tttf UtfirtSflc tfdjTEV (jJ TTfp iii^faaif wnim Tf 

vicvrimiCi oiyfKtioi'^tf ittfi roun ai^tn re imi nTen tnpuc!tl^t<ati 

Hekod. 1 . 171 , 


T ins pa^gG fTtim Htrodotus acquired a atnv impoirancc wlien on 
certain finds from Schliemaim's excavations at Mycenae a pre- 
HcUenic type of armature was. identified which mciuded a j^reat 
body-shield shrap by a lelamon from the left shoulder and having no 
bto^.on. As early as tiSSj and iS&t Leai and Helbig pointed out‘ tfiat the 
figures on the Lion-hunt dagger-blade, tJie gold bead-seal with the duel, 
and other small objects from the Shaft-graves admirably iltuslrated 
certain jrassagts in the liiad ; but Uie first to investigate systematically the 
rcbtkm of the Homcnc poems to the product of Mycenaean art, as it was 
tlicn cahed. v?as Wolfgang Reidicl, whose treatise fiQnunsche Wvgtn ap¬ 
peared in 1894- The iuist edition was soon exliausted, and the critidsto 
which it reedyed mduced the author to subject his work to a thorot^jh 
revision eomhined with an extension of its origimil scope wtiidi was still 
incomplete wlicn he rjied in 1901. 'fhe sections on protective armour, 
however, had received lor the most part their final treatment, and it is not 
too mud) to say that they have formed the basis or at the starting- 
l»int of all subsequent disciissiotis of the subject. 

It is obvious to-day that Rcichel grossly cxaggoiated the Myctinaeau 
element in the Homeric poems ;* yet by demonstrating that it existed ho 


' re tiJWj), pp. iL I [qj. jr^ au, l*rn>riiy of publicaiiiMi lulls to Lcof, wlio, 

c 3 (i:liKtcd Ihir. Jii)^urtHtr-nght ftoui tlic 

^ 1 It ihn njuju! iliirid (whTrh.coiurivcilnf ac ihf hi't^litc3h;i-)il with iinn butulainl UmUrcnix 
lie look, tij beoidvdlaiiudve lodwIwly-iJiitliJ fteichclulrniiirtlonlvtoiir nmiujileaitt UmMi- 
the fhidd of .tisamnimnn (.1 ii-7), ihiii ol (Wnttirdc in tht tlL.liiui>jk, duce it penults W«i to 
nwuiit on iKilirtuidi (ff 513), tbuw uf hn CMtipiiitnnn, who nM- them m* nilktw* f^f i«) qnd 
iliflt of AfiE«K9»lio*, I^IIK it h DHd ijq wnjuBCTiofi *tith intonJet ui 573}. ijf oPLirse ihk 
tcAtli w«t ni»e allxmed withooi trnmh wnsiinif of tie evidwwt, both Wiugik mtii mehaeo- 
ktekuL The eaitlicls TdrW aud wcie applied lo the tKidy-f}LM:lil and mtenweted 

Di 'onr^e all pare* *^“>* rmnehty) ‘looed', which Heicbel ojjwkfeiwl uptMiWte 
to lie dauKHtif^t dutlil. Any Judd whkh had ■ ukiMn w m* nwd? <rf teaihcrTevim in 
cumhHintJim with Hictai, hr tsrkwini at n hody'diicliL Furthn ctuusiiferatloH of the SVaitKir 
y^ and kltul*^ inetttu»aini, oa whkli b left ,m|y brief oud nnsaliafecTOri' pamgmphs 
c«ll mighi bare W him to inodfly tij** eooduiiiiiBa; but at iIm! turn olhl* death 

mitti the of Kmnva Ktpfiiitd kanw ohsolnte ibia. the chimalciia- of dw whole 

MyoenuEwn ajp; waa olncure. MuiiMvef, 1 be t,f Uw lub-MyRiBOfxti uid ptotii OKaneitk 
a^ bad not ereo In^cl Hmce tbb. vital perwd rntt incvtlalily tgnored by Rciuliel, mIh, 
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obliged seliolari to revise tlieir %icw of the ancestry of liie poems and the 
nature of the tiadition they preserve. Critics who question^ all liis other 
condtuions conceded that in his account of the boar’s tusk helmet (K afir- 
5> he had hit the mark; and as this admission implied tlmt somehow the 
poet was able to deacribc accurately an object which never appears after 
the close of 1 -lE III and probably ceased to exist aj>prociably earlier) 
a continuity of literary tradition was established which bridged the 
between the end of the ,\fyccnaeau age and the rise of Hellenic 
Greece.' 

Although in the case of the boar's tusk helmet a long interval between 
its disapfjearance and the composition of the liiail is certain, we are not 
justified in making without investigation tlie same assumption about the 
botly^hield. It may be that in regions on which archaeological expturation 
lias so far tliroun Uttle or no liglit the bodi^-shield sttrvivuil in obsciinty 
long enough to niaintaiu a pUcc in the heroic poetry of tlw Dark Age. 
Thougli the monumental evident^ available is not sufhcknt to settle the 
point, it i.i worth while to examine aireah everything that beats on the 
history of armature in the Aegaean are a, fiintly in tht Broiue Age, next in 
the penod of some centuries covered by the imjtcHCiconietric and the 
early Geometric nge. then in the titnc of the developed Geometric culture 
when tepr^entationai art once moio comes to our aid, in however uusatis- 
factory a form, and finally in the archaic age, dowm to the establisluuent 
in Greece of the hopUte shield with arm-band and liand-gtip. 

Nor is thb enough. Though from the end of the Bronze Age to about 
800 n.c. the Aegaean appears to have been all but completely cut off hom 
the Levant and to have tnaintained only through internHjdiflrics sudi 
relations a.«! are implied, C-g., in the cantinuous importation of iron, it is 
important to keep an eye on the material culture of the Near East, illumi- 
naied sometimes, though not always, wJien the Aegaean is in darkness; 
lor Ea.^tetTi influDncc is clear, as will be sho^rn, oa Aegacan armature in 
LH ni, and it is manifested again when the rcund shield makes its appeor- 
ancr beside the T)ipybn' in tfie eighth century. 

Onr investigation must begin with such monuments of the Aegacan 
Bronze A^ as bear on omtalurv. It might be supposed that to jljtistrate 
the matcrinl civilization depicted in the Homeric poems there could be no 
occasion to go back beyond 1400, the approsimato date of the opening of 
the Third Late Helladic period, within which fails, according to the various 
tradirioual datings and to the archaeological evidence, the ev'ent which 

cannoi haw liiRt liie br%t ol hk rviimwv lo the ullEctiEL I:rn|iiiy S.C. 

Nrv^nhtle^^, ic imtst \x font In ir^/rSin^ thr ^EvTcin^Ban uml Ohe D'li^vlqa 

culturf lu cawiLcitifwtfan* hr ifniusd o^imi t\w nf hi* ™ts thy (//HV, p. 4?), 

* "nildi (if courts h nnt xUt Tfrinii m vihkh I be piobkin ilxlf tu RntfL^ StipfXMEA|l 

the Lijdy^i}i.bk^ to hskw k^lrd cm! nf ihr Hyt^rmieiin jind llib li^vr ovcrlapp^ 

the DipyltMi jkcrwdf lie look the Kycmwn smiiatnjv ttj he <hnl of rrcntii:r'& oisn xhxy 
natiiTsily expected lo If everywhm b I be jionRi. 
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lomis tb; ll&ckgrouncl of tije the Siege of Tro>'. In fact* howevier* 
tbe monuments which Heichel adduced in evidence, to which few that 
are relevant Lave been ad<le<l» come almost entirely from the Shait^graves, 
and therefore belong to the sixteenth century B,c, 

No actual shield of the period is known, and its absence from the richly 
equipped Shaft-graves indicates tiiat it was ntadc of pemhablc material, 
Direct evidence of the form is therefore lacking, and only that of repirsema- 
ttons remains; and these again are relevant only if they show the shield in 
actual use by humati bdngs. The aegis of Athena, the tridetu of Poseidon 
[and of Briutmia) warn us not to take too seriously the equipment of 
mamfestly divine or heroic 6gnies. Again, the figure-of-eight shield ap¬ 
pears throughout the Late Bronae Age as a decorative fnvh'f, sometimes 
as a religious symbol, but this tells nothing of its use in warfare. Tlie 
relevant monuments number something under a dozen and are mainly 
works of art in precious metal; like aJmost all objects of artistic merit from 
the Shalt-giavcs, they are products of Mlnoan skill' In tJie later Myce¬ 
naean age the mainland yirfds no reliable cvudimce of the couUnued use of 
the body-shield. In visfw of the paucity of the monuments, this might ^vell 
he regarded as accidental, were it not that in the later part of LH in we 
have evidence of the aptieanmce ou the Greek nminland aud also at tlie 
east end of the Meditcnancan of a uew equipment of whiclj the chief 
features arc a small, generally round, shield and a sort of corslet or jerkin 
which in Greece does not appear to have been of metal. 

The evidence therefore points to the disuse of tlie Shaft-grave equip¬ 
ment at a date after i sjoq but before the end of LH lU ; and if this perhaps 
rids us of the linguistic difficulties involved in RcicheLs theory that the 
armature of the Homeric poems is exclusively of this type, wc are confronted 
with the liistorical problem of accountiiig for its survival at all in a poem 
whose ver>' prototype cannot have begun to take shape till a date later 
than that of the Siege of Troy. 

The body-shtidds of LH 1 are of two kinds, the 'tower' type: and the 
figure-of-eight. The former is straight-sided, rectangular at the lower end, 
with an arched top to protect the face; in prohJe it is seen to form a vertical 
section Of a cylin^r. Of the curintis figure-of-eight form Reichel was the 
first to give a convincing explanation. This was accepted by Leaf and may 
be read at length in an appendix to the second edition of his Ilfad (voL i. 
pp. 367 ffi); hence only a brief recapitulation is necessary here. An ox¬ 
hide cut to a circular (or. more probably, an oval) shape was stretdied over 
a couple of staves placed at right angles to each other. One, vertical, 
reached from top to bottom of the shield; it had a convex curve, so that 
the sliield, in Rdchefs words, stootl out before the bearer like a bellyung 
sail. Tlic cross-stave joined two points on tlie circumference, crossing the 

‘ A» llv tndiMuy stene* jwitnyMl And no parallels in caoliciiupamiy art Iti C(m, it mint be 
■usoincd tint Cfehin nrtstA were Canyii^ out Uk onlen of maiuktHl etnplojvrft. 
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upright at a point \vt?ll above- the c<!ntre of the shield; but ^whereas the 
upright adliei^ to the hide: throughout its leugthp it seems probable that 
the horizontal stood ofi from ii for a short strctdi at the middle, drawing 
the sides togethtT and pTodudng in eadi a deep fold visible when tlie 
slikid is shown in profik. The surface, instead of forming a section gf a 
sphen\ was thus dmded into an upper and a lower cun'e which gave the 
sliield in its frontal aspect an outline nither resembling a figure of eightJ 
The cro^’^tave was of couise also curved, and the shield thiis formed a 
kijid of enibrasuTe within whiclj the bearer stood. On the Lion-himt 
dagger-blade (Fig. i, p. 140) shields of borti forms are diouii slung from the 
left shoulder by a short lebmon. It is a fair inference that wo have here 
tlie Imndleless ^idd ubout windi nerodotussomi haw or other had informa¬ 
tion; for nearly aJJ oiirrtrpresentatigns show both hands of the bearer free, 
when ihe shield Is in front of hw person as w^ell as when it is slung bdiind 
Ills buck. Tlie manipillation, if it can ^ be called, of Ltie slueld evidently 
depended entirely on the tebmon. 

In detailed reprcscjitatioiis of tile figure-of-eight idueld its surface b 
dappled after the niaiiner of bulls in Mi naan and Mycenaean vvgj 1 -paintings 
and reliefs/ slinwing that the hair of the hide waj retaiUFxl. Thb character¬ 
istic, cjorrectly deduced by Rcichel from the dark spots on the face of tfie 
figure-of-eight shield on the Lion-hunt dagger-bbde/ is establlsliefl by its 
reanreiice in a number of representations luiknown tohiin, notably in the 
great shield frescoes of Kuossos and Tiryiis/ Tlie latter, a work of tJie 
fourteenth ccututYut c^rtiest, discovered and publbhed many y^^ars before 
the farmerp is later by at least a century, for the KnoisiaTi exampb belongs 
to LM la, though it sTirtuvtd until thV destruction of tlie paLure r. 14130, 
None the le^, the Tiiyrntfiian e^^antplc b plainly a direct descendant of 
tfie Kfiossian. for tlic vahmble information which both afford regarding 

* rrafe^E Mym >ms i^wn ?C£xi£, Miith* ii. hy the af 

That an nlinos-t luuiUr effect can be withntit cm^-4itavc3» provided thiil tike fejiOier 

is iioiit cfTULi|^ir bv ificfidy Attaching ihc lehitiiL^rii twri fijjpcKill'C pmjnts cm the cirninrfcrcjM’f 
ot the hide, cuid ttial jt a iinncccfSAiy to u^ume the u^c 4tav*s^ F^>f (he veiLL^ 

atai.T, brkiTCveri tbrir b m fitfr iui^niiikt nf eridri^Ck: k. iWrj> mud Lhc h timclLEiiait 

of ^ ciiisa-^i^vc vTould be a cntivoiicnt if noi jj. necisfiitty ptfcitwrliitiiy the fittiiTg uf the 
/hvmiiiibk rtm. 

- Cf. Ihi;: btiEI fTiaic^j Fiotn T£f>‘Jiii, kiwwn to KelcheJ {Schlitnanik. Ttwyuji, jd. tiiL T$jyni, 
Ei, pj.. xrnt; Boseefi^* figs, jS—i?).. Ubff fn^riTfiit of a reb'd hfifn rhcTttasnrj" pf ^Vlt^us npif» in khe 
BrltM IP, fff 1/, ui, p. 197, li|-. mild * Fraipr^oUfy ivaU-faunrin^ fn^iu Kn'D!S?si» 

(rtiii, p. J13, fiff. i+i), 

* The rnkjr ut ibac hAd fmlleit oiil* ha iramr of nlrlfi’i m the »vtlil«i nuike the 

cTurtmin, Sw p- iwit. pt xdv. mnd e£. R q/M, ii^ p, 1 jy, ng, “ju, 

fteichel^ only ronhniutoiy c^'ktraCe tlc^m fmni a few kliodcJ ihidtU of ivory 

-jivai ylAss-pastCn pjiicd wkfi IioTcvbnCT fiHcd with Ininy p. 4. flfi. M? p- ai, 

5 p 0^ BTiil Tq lli« nuty TiQAi' be BtldH ihc Uiiekix cm the bd an nTny Ira From n 
tomb in the Zuict r^pourfi cemetery nmi KjifsacMi Knoss&s^ p, 44 , fif- 4 i)p 

mnd reo depicted nti [npftiny from Knriw^ ff*. ^ i^f. tir* %&, jco 4fid wij, 

* IbiiU tf-s pi SMiii; cf. p- 344 , fig, jaft; Tttynit iLpp- 3 ^ aJiJ pL v; 

ilcssetl*. p. ri}^ TLO, M. tiu p. 3 ( 11 , fij 2 . if/j. 
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tilt structun.‘ of tht* figure-of-ciglit shield tallies m ev-ury detail of even the 
EnuiUesi importance. Tliti actud remains are in both cases exceedingly 
fragmentary’. but admi t of quite certain reconstruction and together with 
the other mcnuiuents enable us to form a lairly clear idea of the figime-of- 
eight shield. That it was madi: of o.^-hide wttli the hairy side out is cstab- 
Jislicd by the two frescoes, neither of whicJi shows any trace of a metal 
facing. It regularly has a rim un which the dappling never encroaclies aitfl 
whicli may have been of metal or of leather with the reverse side otit. The 
upper and lower parts of ttic shield arc joined by a vertical strip, long, 
narrow, and pointed at both ends. Reichcl p, 8), who identified it 

with the omphalos sometimes mcntionetl in Homer, and Rodcnivaldt 
^IVrya.'f, Li. p. 39) regard it simply as the highest part of the shield's cun'ed 
surface defined and cmpliasiaed and not aa anything attachiid to it; but 
the fact that it invariably contra.^ts in colour with the re.st of the shield 
makes this view appear improbable- Now that the Tiry'mi fresco is found 
to be merely a late version of the Knossian theme un a greatly redttoed 
scale (the shioldsof Tityns being only a little over z, tliose of Knossos over 
5 feet in height), it is plain that only the Knossian c-vompie can be used 
in evidence. Tlic hatcliiug wliich Rodcnn'aldt took to represent hair and 
wfiich in the Tiryns fresco regularly nins ovur from the central strip on to 
tin; dapplwl area docs not in the Knossion examples extend beyond the 
strip; the dappled area has a separate 53^5tern of hatclung of its own. 
On Evans's view the hatching represents an attempt to give ilapth by 
shading, nnd in the case of the central ridge this effect is certainly pro- 
diJCid. On small plastic rcprcseii tat ions of tlm shield, ii.g. on sealings.’ the 
Hdge is sometimes strongly marked, but owing to the smallness of llie --^ak 
it would not be safe tu argUL* from the fact. On 1 lie whoh-, liaiv’ever, it looks 
as if the upright of Uie bhit-ld waa protected hi its most vulnerable TMrt by 
an extemid reinforcemeni, pretiUimibly of leather. In each half of the 
shield there apjxrars a Unc of dashes, triple at KnoKios, double at Tiryus, 
which fulluws for some distance the upper and lower edges of the shield but 
runs into the sides some way short of tlie cross-stave. The lines look like 
sthchiiig: ■Rodcftwaldt supposed them to mark a sort of tuck taken iu tlic 
leather to increase the curvature. It seems more proktbtc that it repre^ 
sent:^ the stitching by which a second layer of bide, smaller than tin- outer 
one. was attached insult! to strengthen llie central part of the shield. 
Tliongh at Kiicjsstip these lines unexpectedly pass over the ends of the 
centra! strip, which at Tiryns they carefully avoid, they can hardly repre^ 
Stmt anytliing but .stitdiing, smoe they are not c'oiispicurms enough to 
have lieeit introiluced merely as omamait; and if the strip is indeed 
merely part of tins surface, no difficulty arUes. On the gold plaque-bead of 
the Duel from the tliird Shaft-grave (F’ig. 5, p, 14a) the place of thestitching 
is taken by a doub le row of minute bosses svhich may represent rivet-heads. 

' J*. pj M, iS, p. 313, iig. »(. 
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In his intcrt^ing discussion of tlie shield* ILvuivs cm- 

pliasiztfs its antiquity in Crete aJitl its itdigious charactur^ and calls atten¬ 
tion to iti resejTtblance* to the sideJd of tUo goddjjss JJcith- Hie monstrous 
gizc, howf^veti to which the Knossian fresco and the Shalt-grave monu- 
Tnents testily s^^nis to be pecuhaf to Crete and there to Itaw been generaL 
Even the common sotdiciB of the well-known Oueftain. va^ from Hagia 
iViadha^ cairv what looks like a simplified versjioiv of the huge tigure^f- 
eight shield^—-an entire hide hung from a stave Mke a coat-liajigerp covering 
the right side and therefore bung from the left shoiidder^^ stud reaching 
from the neck ol the bearer to tho ground. . 

llic importance which the figuro-of^cight shield suddenly acquires in 
Cit iv in IM lit h to Ik* exphiiiied on Evans's vitiw' by the rise of a now 
dynasty w’hicli embarked on ^ career of nilhtaty advoniiire and destroyed 
Goumia and btlicr towns of east Crete. U is an mtetestiiig fact that its 
prominence in Crete synchronizers with Its appearance on the Shaft-grave 
monumimts* in the only period in w'hich it has any importance on uic 

mainland of Greece. j i n 

Tlie towor^shield* \a'hidi b never repreSiented with tlic dappled bull 
markings of the figun>-oI-eight shield, doc^ not appear to have luid any 
religious associations, and never cx:cun> as a sjmihol or a motivi- in decorsi- 
tion: nor is it found after the Bronze Age. It may be doubted if the form 
is Cretan. A small shield vdth an arched top on a clay sealing from Knossos^ 
does indeed appear tu lie a ^mall form of it, tliat from which pt*rbaps 
the larger form 4cvelo|Jc4 under tlie influence of the figure-of-dght 

shield; but the iigurir wJuch boltb it h^^ ^ high-peaked cap which gives it 
an Anatolian air. Tlie shield b carried on the right arm in the impressiOji 
and was therefore on the left pn the signet Tfic signet^ as w^e shall 

see. giv(,*s thu true right and left in some of the Shaftijrave examples 
and it certainly docs so here; thb shield must have Itad an tl^rough 

whidi the- arm of the is thrust. No telamon b ropresenterb which m 
view^ of the small scale is not surprising; if we are supposed to imagine onc^ 
it can only have hung from the right shoulder on die signet. Though Oie 
towcr-sltielil never attains tlie extraordhiaiy dimertsiotts of die figurc-ol- 
dght sliieldp it was used in tlic same for on the dagger-bliiffc its 
telamon can be ^eezi depecLdiiig from the left shcmldcr^ like ^ 
figmv-k-f-eight shield. It b po^lc that a fonn already cutrenl on tiu! mam- 
land before Uic arrival of the Mhioan figure-oi-otght sJiietd was enlarged irod 


• I'- tf/ up, \Z4 fl*.! cf. Tu PPi 5 ^ ^f- , , ,, ^ pL 

» lb. i-n, t'tiiMiviihIv tbit fMtii *hKrlii w-* pnrwiiyKl In I hr Minuiiu 

strarw rtwin vtieb f 47-1 «rid it* trimicst wif, #* jr «|i». Hclkiiic 

• Then n nil ittMmi IP wupeit * o\ ih* si*^ amiriinua fi-iind !" 

an, C 4 J, mitiie I'hcre ihe taftpiailniili'iTpiwtii 

• Ftonf tlic Western Kuwsitory, period of tnrniitirm tnun HM HI lo LU li if'- vf 

ii p- jdsj fis* 
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adapted to ihe body-shitilrl ta€ti($. The towet^shicld occurs on nos. i and 
3 oi our list* (Shart^raves) and on 7 (}iocotm, LH ill), bein^ thus coo- 
Emed to tlie mainJaiii! untiJ it appears on no p, which bclonf^s to i.AI lU 
and probabJy to the pmod of Achaian ilnmination in Crete, Here tin; 
form Is somewhat modiJiedr a rectangular projection taking the place of 
the arched top. Tht shield is plainly suspended by a telamnn. btit whether 
from tJie right or the left shoulder it is impossible to say. As regards right 
and left, the warrior of the sJiield was correctly depicted on the signet his 
asMilflht on the impression, the somewhat imstilful artist thus erectly 
reduemg the difficulties of his design. 

Tliough scenes of actual combat invoiving the shield have not so far 
occurred in Crete, there are two sealings from Knassos each f)f which dis- 
plays a line of marching warriors whose eight^lmped shields cover their 
nght sides- Logically this would imply tliat they ui^ hung Irom the Mi 
shouldi^r, but It IS ixuhap^ more probable that tliey are to be thought of as 
covering llic l«iEk, the ifcgiilm position for shields of ordinary ska during a 
mardi: Jn wliicJi case llii.* (juestioit ivoiild remain open. Poi^ibly however 
owing (oiheirgreat lengtli, tb^'were carried on tlit side because at the back 
they would liavc chafed the mikles. Apart from tliis uncertainty, sealines 
and tlje which produce rhem varyinpractice at this period. the trie 

Tight and Ml bangsometimiis assigned to the signet. Bomeames to the im- 
hnom a number of reprrtductioiis of signets from the Shaft-graves 
pj. It appears tlM in this group when motion was in one 
duBction only.iw m no^ijo, right and Idt are-corrcctlygiveu on thesignet and 
reversed on the impression. When, as in nos. and 35 (nos, ? and , infra) 
there was a combat and consequently an antithetic grouping the lutist 
was 111 a dilemma; he mdrntly ^vislie^i to keep the action hi tJie front 
pliuie of the dcs^n, and stay havu felt nneqtiaj to the task of represcnrlng 
a limb m aetton m the second plane. In eadi case the itnc rielit is as.dancd 
on the signet to the victor, a swordsman T his opponent on 3 arid an ally 

^ ij*il pd^fe. 

* }\ t'/ iV. 1^ p. uij, figs. Ortiy tile p 

dikM ii dull, iia the Li«fl-ln.Bi dflggrMjX 

rcpro^l^ a« Mumionly nuufc from tt« bmm«r itu 

rvtii modm piblvoilifEiii vtivn lo atflie *hiit k unt dwnT* nbvW in e. k 

emt«.! ..t «ii k«en.^b.e. TTuo ikirfd*. 

pre^i ^Jkjih ■ •mrnnent of the ket i dir •jgort# tiwiiMlm *.» tru^W^n^ ^ 

fmm "1 dic^uhlxlr^rfb. thr 

freni pLmrr fpi1ltJieli!nniiiiI»m«t fhioiietwut thesepiTOfedcirirjikn^Er 

Ihflf cfurt 1* AqinctiftLCA iisai itf ihit nejidtive luoulrl nTti..- ^ 

•ij-t .1*), i. i™. STnTS t 

M *r1 .0 odl dir m«oW f^m it a„ mv^^^Tr^K'Tpt^T, *1^ S 

wilh tue taiK of uiipresEion q ibe desenpUunin P, tif M ft (o .fit i|iX „ . . t 

-n^hT^ in dir nrishboBitoodif JJ ^ «iS) 

■ntrtb:. ^iit, ui i«ov™im on ^hkh dir mir light ^ "rdtHiStii! 
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of his Opponent on a wdd spears i^rasped in the kfl haDd. that nearest the 
spectatoti It is true tlmi iu each case the shaft passes^ without regard to 
possibihty^ beliind the warrior’s person; but it is probable that the artist 
w^ished rather to avoid cutting across hisoomposition with a straight dia-^ 
gonal line than to indicate that the spear^os really held in the right hand/ 
So far therefore as the Shaft-grave monuments ire concerned^ jt would 
seem that imt; right and kdt wert assigned on the whole to the signet.^ 
The monumental other thaii the Cretan sealings Tvith m^ching soldiers 
already mentioned,^ which show the body-sbidd in actual use by human 
beings, are as follows: 

I. The Uon-^hunt ihigger-bladep^ with reprtrsentatioiis of both forms of shield 
iuid of the teliLEOfm. From Shaft-grave IV, {Fig. t.) 

A gold dgnet-ring/ uHtk representation of a battle in tt glen with rocky 
stde$. low'cr-ahidd Tlit rwcky background is depicted, according to 
the regular Miuoan cojivTuyon, as suspended froin the upper maigin. 
From Shafi-gravc iV, {Fig. ti* fixmi lJu; Impressjan.) 

^ So <'Hfc th<" 'Id pbk^iwF'tKOiil fnini Slud.ft^grpve H T p pL ^jciv, ^10^ : Bossert^ jb® 

I tie Jicro \vhafitAb« a IkrJi wJckk ilw aircioi in bh tijjht tmn, wiadi ii in t hr ftuiLt pL-lile ; ihe 
bbtlcr pa£i£=i beh Inrt hiff hi^ad. 

J Hits prpfmnrt fot c*rrw:Ltu=ss m the t‘iiuiLCtEmc« tilhrt LH I mlnglun, ihc 

$mall nfiure wriii ilir tight-ahiipcd ihltld on ihe ring [JHS. xxi, p. ^ Trora 

Mvccmic iinids its stuff OF wjear wkh tlin r^ht hioU m tbtf dgni t, and the Sa^t of the 

Tif>*ns ring suprart tfwjj libAtiuh Jugs with the kft foie-^w bbiJ bokl the riRlu poistti iibove 
tiHr hundk* (AAf. h {l^h Ijh. ii And iri* >k£nel)p 0«iK xxx (jjiiprx^sskmh Thk would 
TiAt^Uy tanne emiy til the cle>-ciopntrjit of the glyptic an 'be foULjwi’d hy tluil hi whidi 
fi» hilafslin wit\ revn^l in girder lop’ve nowrrrtt impre^nn. TmnfitiDn frain out to Uw ether 
began Buly In Citle* hi a W4l inij»es&kn uf n goffdisd with Imu ftoni tlic Airne lepoutory 
iL^ tht ^ niih ibe «rniih ihhhl gwM The tmt right, anwe ibc goddess hc\^ her speiu in 
that huiidt i»wi in istipee^bon fnjoj a loMud hi the uigyiuiitliDod of Khaiita shown m 
dainimi with hbar inn w^sel wirectly gr^'cfi in the pose 9^ itwwr on the of TiTyus 

p, Toii, Tiwre n tiothif^ improkihh in the hypolbed* 

that ih< a^^aetfi m Mywnac and the ejqixajdc from Tirym are the work of a iumJI gmiip of 
Cttuui iirtms, pcrhiiii* a aingie family, wlko selijal on the nnamlioid and fnl tcnjch with the 
dmekjpmcnr of their atl in tbeit nath-e klmul. 

All rlecttuiti «iguel iiym n diamber-touib ut Mywitae fi’unwmtyhj-p jSniikf Cievninj^p 
iii, p. 36, figv 14;/^, lad, rooi^ p. irs# hg. iij, p, 4^3, hg, repiwrjting a «ci9ie 

lif hctnoLiiai or espoiiiiti Iwtwccn fh?i (jrefit Goffdt^ qnd licr ywtng coowr precis rhe ^tnt 
pioblein of nntilhciic groopliig Jut a iiccm of cwibul and «dvea i* ia the nrw nutnnifT. Itcre 
the true rfepbt b Migned to ihc supenor %un! flhe fJoddsii) on tiic hupiHsiiuu^ iTiir ting, 
which wat h»ojti] in the iminedktt neighbciuihexirt) of thr Sh^^ai-u, b io »I3 a^jpeusnoe 
^tiehTlr bter tliao the lattH of ihp liepodtiom in the Gravo GreJe. S« IL lliniiias, BSW. 
Kixix* pp. *5 iL The ?rprar whfrJi thc youi^gi^d luid ruUiitaUy it thi* oiptcint moment shificd 
to hw Jl'fr haml appaon on the imfife^aion in hk riuht* but the ihufi ^coneeuM behioil hh 
bcidy,£urely fo# purely aoThftk roAHtii^ In whole length waa^TOiTentiy first punched out, hut 
H. «ectkm in thfi tuiddlc was jubtlcq;ueiitly aknost obUtciuied by dw deeper iiiodidtiiig of die tbcsn, 

* Chtr olhcT t!d?tan KtanL|ilj5 for nrenlioiu that depicred On a I3L tl vamr ftt'rrj n grave 

de {Tvm^ &f ifu ndjcei, p. whkh hn* u hehmti wi kiother »de, Boili 

ct^fLaioly TepiwiTl the 04 p]rpmcrit ijf ihe but ihe picture of ihc ihicfd adrb noibJog 

to our kno ^Icilige, 

* P. ei C- vi, pL xYiii; K.t.B.t phtte fating p, sn tokunri Sckxtr.kigr^ jiJ. xdv; 95 , 

lio, irhirtv rcfrieiurts are gk'fn to tarber p4^katkkn>. iX P. ^ Af. iit, pp. s li If. 

*■ p!. xamv p, 7^^ do. 341 and P. ^ Al. *v, p. ||i* &g. 511 H*. pvt itpr^iuctioni 

of Che i^fict. 
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5. A gold plaque-bead.^ Scene, 3 duel in wbich a man anneci a rapier 
stabs fiis opponent over the top oi a ha^ figure-of-eight shiekL From 
Sha(t-grave III. (Fig, 5, twm the impre^iond 

4 A sardonj'x" on which a comt^tant armed with a rapier siab^ opponent. 
Both tKiities have figure-pf-ejght-shieidii Hung behmcl their backs. From 
Shaft-gmve IIL [Fig. 6 , from the impression.) 

5, The fragments. d£ a silver rhyton* showing the lower part of a warrior 
ascending nxty groand and of a figme-of'cight ^ield fllung behind him, 
Prohahly from a siiigc scene. From Sliaft-grave IV. 

6, A sciilptur^d sleh‘* found in siYj# above SJuift-gravt V (F^, 3). On it a 
chariot h represented driving over a sOiaJJ Jlgurr pmstrate under a figure- 
of-eight slueld. Tills Is the only representation of a body-sljieUi Jrarn tlie 
SLaJt-grai,^ whidi is ol undoubtedly local and nalive woikmanslijp, and 
oven here Min^iun inflinuice is markeil e.g. in the rock-work of tlie sides. 
The victorious warrior iu the chariot has no shtclct, and it b noteworthy 
that lids tj^ically Minoan form is carried hy bta victim. It is unfommate 
that no ej^plaratuiii of this unique monument can be other than speciiJa- 
live. The lord i,d Myct'nae may have commetnotaled on hb tomb a success- 
fuL attack cm Crete or the rcirtilsc of an attack on the niainfiind by Creumg. 
On pitfceii oE a silver w^scl from Shall -grave IV dght-sliapod shield.^ carried 
iu action can bi‘ disccTned^ but sue too fragmentary to ylald further 
information.* 

TTiis completes the list of repreaentatjons of body-diHilcl& from the 
Shaft-graves; for tJjougli Rcicltd reckoned among his tow'cr^shields the 
articles tvom by Oil- sptaninui on the silver Siege vase Itohj Siiaft-grave IV 
(Fig; 4)^^ tliey an? not relevant to the present inquiry. In the Urst place 
there is some doubt whether they are sliitikb or cloaks, and if they are 
shields, iJiey arc hardly large enough lo be dossed as lxpdy-ahbdd,=i. In 
the opinion of tlu? presimt i^riter tliey are somewhat etilaiged veraons of 
the shield witli jhe arched top oji the Kziossos sealing noted alwvc ainl 
are supported by a telamonp but witetlicr it pas$ei? omt the right or iho 
left sliouldcr thctc b nothiitg to ^ow‘. What in Rddiers re product icwi 
looks like a teloinon over the left is in (act only the end of it long crack, 
as cam he seen in the reproduction in St^fuichtgr.^ p, 107, tig- 35- lliere b 
no reason to regard the wearers as cither ilinoaus or Mycenaeamj but 
they may w*dl Ix^ Ajiacolhins. Nor b it necessary to con^fider ont; or two 
sealings on which a hero protected by a figure-of^iglit shield engages 
in single combat with a lion tampan since these tire obviously scenes from 
mjili and not from actual UfCp and in any case they add nothing u> uoi 
knowledge of the shield J 

* yh Mrvj IK?, J5 h^el>p pfw >17, 47 <irnpic^>iij. 

* lUd^ Titk. irfi P’ 14 fiitinrewHiH), 

> Kcklniw^Ul, I)tr f^rurs;, ^ Ag. 15.^ 

* 5 fAj?r%r.H pi. viu p* JS^ *KV, \A, *is. p. 

* pL cxsjti, ♦ /idn ij. 1?^ 

7 Ibui.^ p, j, %. 4 f F. (/ M. r\% p* S 73 r fra- 
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Two inormments* however* on wluch tlie shield ha^ ^.mcloubtediy a 
religious significiince r an n ot be passed over. The first is a Mmoao or 
Mycenaiian emgtave^d amethyst of iinknown prov^enant^e and micertain 
date in the Britisji Museum {Ph II. i).^ Tlie malenaJ^ hardp brittlep and 
ill adapted to engraving, on the whole indicates an early date. Engraved 
ameti^ysts begin ut Crete in II find continue, though sparsely, in 
Mil IIL^ One was found in Shaii-giave ILiJ anotiier, probably to be dated 
to LH llj but nut later* in achainher-toinbat Mycenae ]^anotlier in a similar 
tomb at l*n?symna with objects dating to the end of LH 1.* Though beacb 
ot amethyst are not uncomriion in Ot Hi graves in Crete^ they are hardly 
to be found in Greece in LH HI and amethyst* never a favourite material, 
seems no longer to have been used in Greek lands for engraving. On tlie 
whole therefore* though Kukahti's confident h\LM III/LM goes beyond 
the evidence, a date earlier than LH 111 seems probable. The device on 
the gem consists of what appears to be an armed figure; no contemporary 
evidence can be cited in support of the aJtcnralive interpretations of a 
military trophy or a decorative anangument of arms. A large hgure-of- 
eight shield is siinnouatcd by a helmet; tlie absence of a head by no means 
proves or even suggests that a living being U not intended* for in these 
minute representatiom it is mt uncomniuii to dud tht* head omitted or 
barely indicated if sufficiently vcjuched for b}'^ a head-dress.* The aims are 
extended and each hand grasps a pofumeLhilted rapier ’ feet iu:e miheated 
below the shidd. 'Die helmet has Myoenajean affinities,^ and the militwt 
rather than protective character of the divine being behind the shield also 
suits the mainlmd rather ihati Crete.®® In fact the only parallel for this 
figure is afforded by our second montimeat, which was luimd in a LII HI 
house at Mycenae* viz, a Ibiiestone tablet on wldch is painted the figure of 
a goddess similarly masked by a figmtMif-dght shield and fianked by a 

^ Quaw^ffty, X, 3 , IJ. i:y, pi 2. 

* P. oj U. pp, 373 ond trjj. * p. 

* CkT.^ ji. 302 ^ pL JicxKviii* m>, 

* fjp, r^^-4, 

C AT.p ffcr jin-£ri£’ikilliu ffjfjw, p. t, 11 . 6 , 

* Ie (ivwbk tlini the nmJcr iht iiutttrrtchH hniiiL ait heJttiitfti. They Ikmi 

0 ciiiiou£ riiseiJibluiicc to tKji oil a dniarrcu uf jtLlliii CoL^r itfutk in OwuJ 5^41/ UrC. 

i/ itf. «.p, 7 ^, r^. LLfiiJ H.rt imt Iiul^c miX on a birmyc sitiiln frmn ratnidti {MW-'t 

p. fii!. 4 <jL 

ti kim^ ihjit A r^Lmi-lfui b«ud-4«ij worn iP, ^ M- iii p. %> ^hrhjTit 4 
ftmiialr prcfuiuaLh’ dirlne, fihtd.\ tiraiislifliefi a pmunMil-MItol sword; it Li^ btiiMcv-cf, 

nnihcT dii^tU nor lidinrt. A rwaUrtg finjn liiigm 'F riiwlhn yljcvi, ■trnrmk Oi tljiitiii Tria^lJm*. 
..Innwow, vlii.bl, 114, 1^. 13d litK^ iieulp 411141 ultTSKOUVimiiaiiHi of 

itblelv indicatKl irtitriii£ -Fl*^ hfiiidb uo? mere ciicicL, In 

ill the bek rif |Ar»lbU fcir in iliTiric ii nam? tikely duil the H^uin 
ralbdiA tliACi huiuAii Imt, kte liEiri witllutul Crt^lxii pnxlccai^rf* ibty do fior 

% Mittmti rrTiuin iut ihe n^tuiit llrt titidrpfllutil nl x EvUikssS. iprith «§ 

iftdtiy uf tiicdiLiTntlreristksof tlie \ fcniicrtr AThcnM on the labkt ot 31yi:etioe » M (jpwt iiilerf?#U 
which will \x m-maiHl if fi k pp^slble to trace itw fnilt hack Ni tlie i-lmfi-gnivT |iriiodL 
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pair of fciniUci worshippei^ (PL 1 ).‘ This sttot^Iystiggeststhat thefigare 
on tlie amethyst is female atitl divine. 

To resame our comidfiration of tiie shield in human ownership, there 
lemuiiis a mommient (7) irom the mamland, a yold ring from Boeatia 
which on grounds of style is ascribed to TH 111 (Fig. 7).’ As it presents 
several peculiarities, it will be convenient to consider it in conjimctioii 
with S, a roughly contemporary, i.c. LM ITl, engraved gem from Crete 
(Fig. 8),* The subject of 7, a duel between spearmen, is unique. The 
shields which the pair wear slung before them are toww-sbickb, but th«r 
mnitipk rhtis and the number of small bosses distributed over the snrfacu 
ate noveUiffi, It is true that the tower-shield of fig. a has in its upper half a 
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number of incised dots, which in thf* reproductions look like bosses, 
arraugcf] ImHyj^ntally ui a long oval; but on the Boeotian ring they are 
distributed over tlie wliole surfaoe, on the right (to speak in tetnis of the 
reproduction, i.e. of the impressiaii) irregukriy, on the left grouped con¬ 
centrically witliin ami without, a couple of engraved circlra which nithur 
recall the outline of tile figure-of-eiglit shield. A large boss projecting from 
the face of the right-hand shield some dktance below the ndddlc has no 
parallel anywhere. Tlic cruciform ends of the sw'ord-scabbanls are unique; 
and so is their ptvsitton between the owners' legs. In none ol the Shaft- 
grave examples is any combatant armed with both spear and sword, nor 
are two shields exhibited in any design save that of 4, where, slung bclund 
the combatants' hacks, they make an effective background for riieu' 
figures. Nor does there appear to be any other scene of battle in which 
the issue is uncertain: there is always a manifest ricror ivitti whom tlic 
owner ol the siguei no doubt identified himself. 

Tlie Sliaft-gruve artists readily omit iJetail in the interest of beauty and 
clarity of design. It is a departure from thdr practice that the spear of tUu 
right-Iihnd man Ls shown crossing his shield, and this is thn womt part of 


• JIlS. xtv p, *, 6fi. nih FnWt ■ta iir^n^Dkin, Xhc rinif, now in the Asiutidlrvin 

Mtiwuiu, wxj bpcrii^hl in Oteece. ^ * K.oiiu 7'jin{i,apL£, ^; fiH'.f, p, 4 , fig, le. 

1 'tliewilmi flo net Dppwiii Tig. r,iuyr4. 'llieyjittkiiJistinct in Schachtf^., Iw. dt.yanii 
dll be bc^t seen ib loC. al. 
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iJie deagn. The shltdd forms tlu; liigLeat part of the relief and the spear is 
little more than a line which ascends and descends its slope, conveying no 
itupicssioQ of rigidity or strength. In this lespect the Boeotian ring com¬ 
pares unfavourably with 8, the unpictentious camehau from Crete, on 
whidi the spear of the ligbt-hand man {to speak in terms of tlie trapres- 
sion) also crosses his shield; the iaiter is kept low and thit, and the spear 
stands out well from it. Its head, actually in the second plane, is brought 
up nearly to tile first by the prominent cross-nails which pass through the 
sockei.i On tlie other hand, the design of the Boeotian ring has 
curious points of contact with the Battle in tlie Glen. The rocky back¬ 
ground Langs from the upper margin, though below it has been i^placed 
by a conventional border. .Again in terms of the impression, tlie kft-band 
man on both grasps bis spear witii his right hand, and tbo shaft passes 
behind liis perMn; the right foot of each, shown in profile, points away from 
the centre, On further scrotiny, however, we see that on the Sbaft-gravo 
ring, though the left leg is concealed by the shield the warrior must rest 
on his left knee; be props himself with his right foot, which, to show' the 
contrarj'- direction of the thrust, points onrtvard. The man on the Boeo¬ 
tian ring stands on both his feet, the right pointing outward, the left 
toivards the centre, a position for whiclj I know no paralkh^ The spear of 
the shield warrior on the Shaft-grave ring has several simU objects at¬ 
tached to it which Karo [lx, sst^ru} tliinks may be pennons {Wimpein)', 
its sliflit is single. The jk>eotian spears liavo double shafts, lield together 
at intervals by lashings with projecting tags. This may of course be a 
traditional motif obscurely rendered on the Sbaft-grave ring, but one 
would like more evidence for composite spear-shafts in tlie Bronze Age, 
It IS true that certain spears are called ftauV^TfciTia and jceAAijrDii' in the Ilini 
(0 3S9 and 67^} and were presumably composite; they were, however, huge 
spears for sea-hgliting,* one of which is described as of cubits, double tlie 

length of Hector’s, Greater length as well as strengtli could be secured by 
means of a composite shaft. Apart from this ring, however, there is no 
evidence for the pmcticc in the Bronze Age. 

With all due allowance for the number of monuments available, 
for tlia difference of locality and the presumed difference of date, the 
number of Shaft-grave and otlierpuculiarities concentrated in the Boeotian 
ring is ccnriderable, and reminds us that notlhng is or can be known of its 
true origin. It may lie a fiagerj'; if tt is genuine, the artist seems nut so 

* CL Ibc imijic frou-'-niuls fciL thr uckfU the huiau spair4iciiiid fneu Toiub u 
MoLi]£af:ii Ank.. p. hg, 7^ and p. 4^^ ir>. 

* li Hunk], ItoH^vcjr, bp Ui 4 iir^le Tbtf frental Afippct cf btilb 

r«ct qI tbo yauRkg god ihc t^irochjii *ptinB mlid to ^ without (xLtqilcl. t\ M4 Ui^ 
p. fe. m- 

■ Spwi (siitgle^^hA^tOfi) nre vnDotEma ihown ttacked m ihc hom or sidpa tm vhmi. oI tbe 
Ejatp Gcotneirk uul urcluik pnvodii KuebJef p Poa ^ikw kg. {kjiLe JJipyfwi)p 

l%!5, jLnxI 3J4 p^ S| (oiduok ^ Co^thiaii day 
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niuch lo have foUowed uncditsciously a w^U-«:$tablisIn:J tradition a 3 to 
have copitKl iUiUberatdy certain features from a 1 .H I model, in wldcb 
case the value oi the ring as yielding t'V'idmicc for oontcmporaiy anna lure 
Li obviously greatly diminislietL 

Turning to 8. we find the subject of 3* sJneldless swordsman against 
spearman with shiehi. but with modtbcaiums. 7 followed in tlie matter of 
left and right the tradition of tile Shaft-graves; on 8 the figure of the 
victorious swordsman is caJculatedi not for tfie signet, but for the impres- 
sion, cm which the sword arm is correedy given. The scabbard Is wrongly 
suspended from Uie left shoulder, hut Uiis is probably deUberate. for it 
enables the artist to siiow it behind the owner's back, wfiere a vacant 
space iuis to be tillwl. His opixmenfs spear is me\'itably held in Hie left 
hand, hut unlike tlie engravers of 7 and 2 the artist W'iii not kt it pass. 
imjiQsably, behind the figure, and. as has bistn said, the manner in wJiicli 
he brings it across tile shield is competent find effective, 

The latest scene in which the eight-sliaped shield appears carried by a 
human being is engraved on a seaTHtoiii' of grey steatite (no. 9) found in a 
chamber of a tomb iti the ilavro Speiio cemetery of Knossos.* 'i'hc latest 
of the grave-goods, among whidi the seal-stone must be reckoned, belong 
to LM in. Tlie dCT’icc looks like a degenerate version of the J_M la sealiiigs 
from Knossas noted above, for it consim of two marching soldiers whose 
kfl sides are covered by cjght-sliapcd shields; the chief diffcrvucc is that 
on tlic impression the men march to the left. i.e. the directions of signet 
and imprcs-sioii as observed on the earlier sealings are reversed- The 
'Lvorkmansliip is inferior, and the shields look as if they had iieen copied or 
derived wiiJimit understaiiduig Iruni a small model, presumably glyptic. 
They ccinrist oi two separate disks united by a vertical bar; a cttcious {winL 
is that the most distinctly rendered of the disks bears a marked rtscmblanec 
to a type of mimd shield which bccotnts familiar later, tliat, namely, 
which has a central boss and others artangifd in a cjt^ round the rim.* 
This esamplc can hanlly be regarded as evidence of the contemporaiy use 
of the dght-shaped shield in Crete.* 

Turning tr> tJic new type of etjuipnient which appears in Greece in 
LH Ill, W'B find esampii^ tmnished by; 

1, The Wairicir vase (PL 1 II, 1 u and found at Mycenae in a house of 
theLH 111 poriotL llie two sides of Oie vase apparently represent diflerent 
stagw in one story . On the obverse, which is comparatively ufdl preserved, 

» BSA. XKviit, pi, wx, vii B .5 umI p. aej. 

• 'lliev lioo, liAmvcT, n >tnkin^ pMhiiiUiioe to ditrkk lui u i^inup of ftuy. jcaltng^ foMi) 

IIx|;iaTtl»iibB,i,titcritie«i lolltefiCTkKl UM Ui.iJJH );u:cp,i4.|,n. w.tupttt. TliedM 3 ^i,i:T\Klr 1 y 
executid, consni^ «f u pair pf ligitfe*. full farp, iitiiwltf^ ciuh Iwhiod ;i JilM*k4 

wbicli (.'^ntuiUcil two cifUiiiciKiiliiT poiri (^loijwnu, vEii-ix,p. 114, flj;. cj-). 

f Tlic object mm iMirktcii lamfix of I,t1 tllAdato froiua cliiuubcr'lijiiib at 3tibitof 

Trtiti** |u w. rorJ, iLnuijh piubiLly lur n, ^«nt-ef-ci|;hi 

itiieki, h ^^o^ jcitei'iiiit titw, 1 be figiirt to wJikh it » aiioiiitit ii dlvuu^ 

• < trignial piiJtlinilicii, oh ilkr jwui.il uxle, in K. uiid L., (Jk xlii itnd xliu. 
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a iiiic €f marcliiiig warriori advaitccs from Mi to right; on theextrimieJdt 
a womao in an uttitodeof lament for their departure. On the badly 

damaged revL-r^ anotljer line of ^Idiers very simiLirJy etiuipped but 
wearing helmets td a different type advances into action, ihcir speai^ 
poised lor action^ Though they march in the direction, they are pre- 
stunably the foe whom the mm of the obverse have come out to meet ^iid 
are represented in the act of engaging them. There are many paints of 
interest in the annaiure depicted which will be deali: with under the 
appropriate headings; at present we are co^ce^!^xl with the sliieWs alone. 
'rho5c on tile obvers^t are of a roughly circular shape wiih a s^i^gnmni cut 
out of the loiver edge. The $kiU of the artist was not equal to showing how 
they are kept in positioi^; tlvjiy cover the bearer's left, displaying the inside 
to the spectator, but there is no hint of left anu, huml'grip, or telamon. 
The nmi tin the rever.se fmve shifted or are shifting their sbjelcbinto the 
fnjiiUlpo&jrion required ill action: on tlie sliield a small hand-grip 

has come into view. We shall find by eumi^iari^n with the Peoples of the 
Sea dci Egj^tian monument-^ thit ihe normal shield in the Mediter- 
nuiean area about this date had a single, more or less central hand-grip 
and a tebmorj,* and may safely supply the latter here; indeed, the unused 
hand-grip implies the presence of a ref anion, it is impossible to say ’wlicdier 
the sliiolds of tiie two parties are intended to be of ilie same type or not. 
ITie fact that die inside l»jxicr visible on the ^eld with a lumd-grip is 
identical with that of tlie sbieltb on the obverse suggests tliat they may 
be; on tlie oUilt hand, comparison with tiu* shields of tlic Wamor stele 
I no. 2 kaib; rather to the h vpt>thc^Ls of a round. hutguig, basindike 
sJiiekl, wliose e.xistence iu the Near Ka$t hi the Early Iron Age is wcJJ 
attested,* For tht.'^ shkEd of llie obver^ no precise paralld is kiin\rii„ 
either in the Bmn^ Age or latere The n^mblance to the nitaciao 
jH.dia bp however, fairly cloiiep and that this frsrm was chosen by Mikon^ 
decorator of the Poikile Stoa and the Thcrseiou. for hi$ Amajions frts 
we may infer from its appearance witli them on a group of ned-tignred 
vases of appEojTriate datt"}* show's that ttie Athi’H intis associated it wath 
Anatolia. They warn rights for Pomix^y‘s army encountered it in t!ic region 
south of tlie Caucasus, but founiJ no bodies of won inn oniojig iJie slain. ^ 

* Tlitf Umvimiy vi ('IrinuEjii rnljlkaliiiuit! MrJttu-i Uahu, u pi. M Atid 

pi. 50 r 2.mi D; fijf iht iifrtnc -Wovr* Tw 1*', jil vj, 

= eg. tlwy Air Used tijr f fte tklinuhfiJ a city lusk^rd by AsAyirini^ih b rwUef frnm KJtufK!- 
Lmd (BettUp df Ninhvf oiUI iwV Tli^y tikd £>rpui'iiiDi>i3i' Ok! mhiiui lift bfcnue 

\aiivci frcMi^ fnxjjriiijitivtiiiji., 

' ifi, i^. xc^a. iiiiil l u [jy iljt jitftjortEy of Uit rcf^rwaa^alioflJt 

the Uiiekf limlr&s firf* HcsTTfA-+ arni ktfi a sutglr hnml'^rip, jnil prnliolily it ^rai 

EfpTc^ntrtJ hi '#liv Mlkim;; flic VAfut-pimlna ^iihrliJTM:.i £1^'^ ^l '* nm, 

*nfl 4m Sit Jatu iAtun^. x.xxnc» p. ^ hiii rxlnincly ingcnicim 

czfJttii-iiniri. cJ lllifi finiijuis mtm ii uppcirt on. the Woirinf viLyc,. SH:Tr5?iin|; tbf fncl tho-t iLc 
IwrTlrr hxir^kA oft mid nor vpipraron iht lower niiirgiii,i h^f iluir triu&l we imvf Ji 

tliE ri)^hc^>buK|JriiiJ tEudiVIfjIdctl lilrriit; iki^ rt.&mvutf i ibbac Iw riai to luiv^ 

l>ct±D intemipiiNh for ctmsrnun^Cc nf tnn4i|Kirf« * I'llUi ^£V, 
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Tlie Warrior stele (PI. II, 3),' a limestone slab, which was found over an 
interment pit in a diamber-tomb of the latest type at Mycenae. Originally 
it bon; a conveutional design in shallow carving; subsequently it was 
coated witli stucco and decorated with paintings. Broken and diverted 
from its original use. it must be somewhat earlier than ilie interment with 
w'hich it was asst>datcd. Only the painting concents us, and only that 
regbter whicli depicts a line of wanims murclung to tile right. Even at the 
time of the discovery tile paint was badly faded, but on the reproduction 
then made it b possible to see that the figures are virtually replicas of those 
on the reverse of the Warrior vase. In attitnctc they are idendcal with 
them; like tlieni they wear Iringed chitons, and whan the paint was in 
better condition it was possible to see that one of them at least had a ridge- 
crest helmet. Obviously the two paintings are derived from a coimnon 
original. According to a plausible conjecture this may have been a hesco in 
the Palace of Mycenae; the vase at least conveys the imprcasioQ of a model 
on a fairly large scale. It cannot have decorated th±i megaron; the only 
fragments recovered tlierc— and they represent the paintings which were 
there on the day of the destruction—are painted in a purely Minoan style 
of which the vase and the stele show no trace, and the equipment of the 
warriors depicted, Iragmentary but capable of reconstruction, is quite 
didcrent.^ Thb b also true of the kindred fresco fragments which were 
found in the approach to tlie megaron but other parts of tlie palace 
may hitve been less conservatively treated. A common original in nny 
case there must have been; and it must have been somewhat earlier than 
the vase and stele. 

3, .4 sherd, also from Mycenae* and of the LH III period, on w'McU b 
represented part of two warriors in a chariot, eacli wearing a fringed chiton 
and carrying a round shield (PL U, 3). 

There are also two sherds from Tiryns of which the first at least belongs 
to tilt' vcT,' latest phase of LH III, They arc : 

4, A sherd witJi figure dwoiufion* which, though far more barbaric than 
the Warrior vase, b still faintly reminbeent of the fresco style. The design, 
part of n battle scene in which a chariot b engaged, includes two warriors 
on foot each of whom wields a very small round shield by a central hand¬ 
grip (Fig. 9 )- 

5, A sherd on whicli b a horse's head and part of the figure of a man. 
bolding out a round shield in front of him, obviously by a iiand-grip.*' 

Thb appears to be all the monumental evidence which the mainhuid 
affords of the armature current in LH IIL* Tlie gatevvayond postern of 

* EfA. AtA.t fit L 

» HodemmUt, Det Fritt in tsin i-iv. 

> BSA^ TCjEi"* pi scrvl h And JcxviL * F. jiL lU, ma. 42:;^ 

i pJ. jrfr, * lAV 

^ A fimn Mytrfiiir m wliJdb fa ^prascuiKi ^ Eimn witli iMveu iipj>cr lip bshI wearing 
iiml lilt^ the i^’isrrioni ^ ™ ^tise iiiny' pgrrhof^ ttfeo owe its ki^mlion 10 
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Tiryns, however, show that fairly early in that period fordfications were 
pkiuied to make an attacking force expose its right side to the defenders: 
the natural onnclusion is that shields were sltmg from the right shoulder 
and wielded by the left arm. 

In the first pliase of the fortifications of Tiryns. early in LH Ill, the 
main gate lay m the line of the east section of the noithem fortification 
wall and had in front of it a terrace on which it was possible for an attack- 



Fee. 

ing force to collect before launching their assault. In the earlier part of the 
second phase fllo i see next page. n. 1) this defect was remedied. Anew sec¬ 
tion of the wall was built farther east, so as to enclose most of the terrace, and 
carried on to overlap the original wall at the beginning of its westerly part, 
thus forming a short stretch of enckiscd roadway. The gate was now sat 
across this, some way northward of its previous position and at right angles 
to the enclosing walb. Tlieonly approach to it was no longer from tim east 
but from the nojih, by a ramp running immediately under the city wall, 
to whicli an attacking force wtruld necessarily present its right, and ihere- 
fortf, presumably, its undefended side. TTiis defence was further elaborated. 

nRintuig. 1^11: iiehti w occnfiiid irifli n tionc wliirh proWhly to ji duiiwl. A* 

RodjcTifvfiMt piiiAi:* vui cUn jpp^ i|), tliKr iNiflEY appears in iJic Irsco rercitHl 

to Jibow in note j vn ilit pnccedinG wHtft it ii trrat^ in Ifiiiiisii ’nw nnfubcr of 

JTprticntarwftii tif iJir ntw d^uiprikt^lt nmkri it cemdu llur ihs Ignttum jre wlivjti find 

Itel cncinia or foEeign of liw; 
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probably at no ^at intor\'aJ of time, tbe <!ast wall was prolonged still 
farther noirthwards so as to enclose most of the ramp and take assailants 
betM'een two fires* Tliis stage (ITfr) precedes the period (III) of the great 
extension of the enclosed area and Llie most spectacular elabonitjons of the 
defences, Utougb precise dating is impossible, it seenis certain that ITa 
comes higli up in the thirteenth century, if not within the limits of the 
fourteenth.’ 

The quarter from which the new artnatuic come to Greece cannot be 
precisely determined, but there is iji> doubt that its origin or at least an 
early liabitat Wtis stt the Near East, and some probability that the im- 
me^te point of departure was in Anatolia** The round shield has a wide 
range and was early diffused in this region. The first datable cxaiiipk 
occurs as one of the signs on tin? famous disk of Phoistos, c. ifioo, where it 
is represented with a central boss romid wtiidi six others am arranged in 
a circle. Another sign appears to denote a round shield xritlt a central 
handiitrip seen In profile.* Tlic disk ts ccrtaiiJy not Cretan: there is a 
possibUity that it is LykJan. 

Towards tlie close of the Bronze Age the same t>'pe of equipment was in 
ust' all over thn Lev-artt, llic Hittites at the battle of Kadesh (r. 1288) are 
represented by Egyptian artists as wielding smalt, though not roimd, 
shields by 3 single hand’grip/ On the nionnnnutsnf Kamscs III the most 
conspicuous of the Peoples nf the Sea, the Shardana and Puksati. are 
imtfnimly represented with round shidtis with single hand-grips. It is true 
that the region whence they came is unknown. \\'ith the Piilesati os ttjje 
PhilLrtmes of the Old Testament we have some later ac<|uaintance, and 
there jssonH! reason to think that u ftection of them had sojourned in Crete 
before they orrived in the country which still Ixars their name.* The 

< Set the MHODiit of rhf taCLVBtor, K, Hijtter, TtV^fu, ili, p. a|, wiUi OA 

nnd (il- 4. nral for Utt dutmnaog}' pp. aoj B. foi tin j«it tif tlic Gnu] appmacli lo tJifl 

Lion 0«ie at. Myonuw aiiaJIaibti wruiM have rlteu iefi xiiJt to Utt wjIT, bui here U«- line tif 
the mII it uutitdy rfetrHnbrd liy the fie of the grmiud Irt tfw lust «ia^ [►( uQ thev wquM 
be toJten bcvitccn iwj fm*. cx^K^tg thtit ripht sides to if* definMlni nu Uw = - rr 

mK 01) ific s-iv* ^ by, i j, 

^ luifki of Ihf VVrtrrkn XA^ae Hml £tdc a.rt an Odi-PiUil fcutiiri: f nui 41^ iLf-horrctl 

b^lfnrt^ oTi the fntmtT. Jn tlilih ^ in qII «iTTiiki caws* iKwc is the Near 

Eiutem iuQu^cf rettchliic Gipk« vk tltt Myccimis&ii mm ktetwti xa h^vr rxkEed 

Hf ^urbm pQmiB EK1 the Itiniun mifi Syrian motrt. Not k the pniabEiity luiiilTd to the jhjiiiIs 
41 wI)mA we tbat llwre werr uitEcniKnUB Tb« ori^ih of rhe 

itCl Iw telle 

^ M. L ll., % 4fb ^fatm ot thi irkk), fig, 485 (fryngpHs of ilff 7Tic 

two re&ite^J CO In fJic icxi wf nm. ti ami 17 in ttic 

* Ijryrr, -Hf, iL 1-* p pi. iv (rtftrr Ftrmdt^iirffkai^ IlhJt, pp. 132-31 Nunffer. 

DfT Rfmrsn^^n im Alirriitm^ (tf, j, liolli after RdwUinL Tbei^eMb. ute ivnvrlrTkn rc^sorq^Ekr! 
muic often i:(^hr)y ruuniieif at Icip aful holTfune frith inrun^mg ju<1os^ t}\J^ Tatter n 
certain, thvii|;n MijasTfkhd. te wmE lii nr e ilp dke 'Bwwltan'and ^idfbof Greece. Thfjy 

twiet amw <m the nlwh rnmniemoralin^ Kadeih in the hoAdf 0I nonrilirijic narmr^ 
Ffrmdi^lifrpk^. (tmfOT)i ttO# Jilryrr, dl.. jA. V. 

» HalU 'KeftJit', m Hssstyf rit Arthindi}^ prfstttitd to Sir np, a-t 

'fltf cvidcnucdft A^hdrli it k loamifm them wilJi tfkk (vk* that they ^reai a feaUjer 
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Shardana had cncountcnzd Ranwies IJ at sea and been defeated by him early 
in tiUreign: he fonned a corps of them which fought under Egyptian com¬ 
mand at tlie battlfof Kadish [PL IV', t). PWJistines and SljardaJia com¬ 
bined in liic forniidablc attempt ujJOn Egypt c. 1wliich was repulsed and 
cummemorated by llamses III: Uit-ir homeland tliereforc must have Ijeen 
situated in a region alTccted by the collapse o( tlie Hittite empire and the 
s(;ttleo]ent in Anatolia of Eumpcan invaders; ;md xis they arrived in sJiips, 
they can hardly have came from any locality other than the sliores of t]»e 
Aegaeun. its isJuiids, or the south coast of Anatolia. Tlur (act that save 
fur tltcir headgear their equipment is identical suggests that there had 
been previous association between the two peoples. 

Yet one more monuintmt tcmains to be considered, and that from a 
quarter of peculiar interest. In the fourteen til century the island of C3q)nis 
Iiad been colonized by Mycenaeans, frum which time until the end of the 
Bronze Age its culture was sulKtontialJy Mycenaean, though not without 
on admixture of alien traits. On an ivory mitttir-handle from a Bronze Age 
tomb at Enkomi (PL 11 .4)' wc fhul represented an equipment almost identi¬ 
cal with that of tlit- f^hardana. It Ls worn by a hero engaged in mortal 
oomluit with a grifhri, but equipped with the arms of contemporary life. 
Sword ajul helmet find tlvdrclost.'st parallels in thr Mycenaean world; but 
the hero also wvars- a piece of armour of a typi* miknawii in ilreece.- wltich 
without the aid of Egyptian monuments might not lx: recoguired for what 
it Ls, viz. a form of toi^let characteristic of the Pulesati anfl Sliarfiana.^ His 
shield is in essentials identical with theirs and with one of tlie forms wa 
fiavc found at Mvccnae; it is round, it is worn slung on a telamon which 
allows it to be dung belilnd the back, and it may be presumed to have a 
single hand-grip. TTie mirror-handle may well be an import from Ugarit 
or some othur Syrian town and must not of course be assumed to show' 
what was wrtrn iu Cyprus. liiming to the reliefs of Mediuet Habii, wc 
find that Sltordau and Philistine alite cam’ sword or spear in. one hand 
and manipulate a round single-grip shield with the oilier fl^l. IV, j).* It is 
tnic that on a relief at Abu SuhIh;] on which the battle of Kadcsii is com¬ 
memorated the: lour ShanUiTia guards of Bamse:: 11 might Ik' thought to 
afford evidence for the exHtcriice^ of Ixrth ann-l*and anti liaiid-gnp on a 
round shield dotted 1^ith bosses, for so they appitarin a scrii's of reprodsir- 
tionsot 'which it is sufficient to cite here HE*, p. 334, fig. 1 = 4 - BT^usteti was 
the first to point our that not only does the relief in its present condition 

cmwn cljk thi Pvt Th.-tistiis di*k.vlikli wiM*-p<HsiWy--tri3iii T.vfcb. 

MJid Mi Ihr Lviciitii comin^stt in tie imut of Xoncts) it of the fliituitrt, liut tlic nimclimmi 
mny jicv?rihiHc^ tw opht. * in ph iL ^ 

‘ For die (KHsihilirv of tii afipeufiinc* in Crete h* oJM. w* pp. S 03 ff. 

* T. f. 

* "Hip t'liwVmiy vl Cbkas,^j nriniiMl Institute Pphlit^uikuM: i^. pi m- A 

t'hUljUEic qnrl k ^hardilin ssk fur Ijujjtrr: tlif fnrtficf Jtftkls J|ickl+ l lliP biai 11 

tvtilluj hil wwi (Sta^p* a iwvpL tut orlwr iirpic^ntatbnni r«f tlic alunkiiiig cf. pJ. 5&C 

CUld £], 
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(FI. offpt no evidence of these featares {a. fact which might 'be due 
to the subsequent fading of the paint), but tiiat the good preservation of 
the figure selected for reproduction and especially of the central hand-grip 
mahes it virtually certain that both the ann*band, in any case suspect 
from its strange position near the rim instead of at the cetitri:, and the 
bosses ^vith their curiously irregular distribution are the purely tmagina- 
tive creation of tJic- draughtsman of Kosellini, from whose original publica¬ 
tion the current reproductions sire derived.' 

Tljcre is no evidence tlmt any shield of the Bronze Age ever had an 
inn-band. It is true that 'both Pulciati and Shardana are often represcuited 
as carrying the shield on thi‘ ami in a position in which it could not pos¬ 
sibly be maintained by the telamon ;* but a sufficiently large centraJ hand¬ 
grip could and evidently did serve as temporary ami-band on occasion.'’ 
Tliis f-T made plain by the fact that in some instances the bearer^s hand 
grasping a sfjear protrudes well beyond the rim of the shield, there is no 
question of a si^cond hand-grip here or in any other representation of the 
Shardana. That the same statement appliss to the fhjJcsati Heibig in an 
important study of tlie shield with a single hand‘grip* afhnns on tlic author¬ 
ity of distinguished Eg3^toJogists. On E^qatlan monuments Liie telamon 
was probably geueraJfy represented in colour whicli has now faded; it may 
sometimes have been omitted. On relief, liowever. in the Ramessettrn^ 
at .Abydos the telamon of a Shardon shield is shown in r^ef. 

‘This review of the aichaoologtcal evidence, scatity as it is. justifies the 
foUowing conclusions; 'S^'ittiin the limits of the Late Helladic ago—i.e. 
between c. iJloo atid c, udej —we have in Greek lands two systems of arma¬ 
ture, Thi? first is the body-sliicB type, the evidence for the actual use of 
which in warfare conics principally from the mainland and very largely 
fntm the Shaft-grai'cs, and therefore dates for the most part to the six¬ 
teenth cenhrry. In view of the apparent cultural continuity, comphite so 
far as our material allows us to judge throughout the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centnries, this type may be ppsumed to have lasted tQl at least 
c. t4oo. when with the fall of Knossos that Minoan influence which in 
the two preceding centttries is conspicuous on the Greek mainlatid comes 
finally to an end. Tile old equipment, however, probahiv lasted a little 
longer, for the King's Tomb at Dendra. which ^tes round about 1375, 
contained no article of military signiftcatice that might not have come from 
the Shaft-graves; in particular the aw'ord, which is well represented, re* 
mains unchanged. In the Argolid the latter half of the Third |,^te Helladic 

^ Rf^wwlufori PL I. 

^ Amfrifan Jmirnfsi 41/ uni Liimrnm, xxiit i^. i (L. i und 3. 

Wig. i rcprs>di3tt^ 4 plMUienipk uf ibr lelJ^f its jt K iig- i Hmellinj^ teiulerhij^. 

* Stfr FIh I^'. t utifl tf* iIh: Crrtim scaltpig* qf AL p. ri£,.3Sf3 b. 

* lnfiiitri'U’brr RtciHl^diriiiiidL tlum Jahr^^, tIj fl9P9>p pp. 1 ff.i Im 

The ttar^miittt ahont lli£ PuIemH ux HhcI., pp, 
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period ;rit^lds evidence, meagre but concordant, of ^ new equipment of 
wliJch the chief-feuture b a relatively small* genendly romid sJiield com- 
bined with a corsJet perhaps of felt or leather^ at any rate not of metal; 
and contemporaneously we find a similar, though not ideiiticaL e<inipnient 
worn by armed forc^?*^ probably in part at least of Anatolian^ in some case^ 
possibly of Aegaean, originj operating at the east end of the Mediterranean. 
Tins suggests tiiat for the inliabitants of Greece fighting had become a more 
cosmopolitan affair* demanding some standardization of equipment, as 
might well happen once Mycenae had surmountcfi whatever obstacles had 
barred her way to the East, 'nu? tactic? of the eight-shaped shield could 
hardly have been used success fully against the massed diariot-charges of 
Eg>T>tians or Hittites ; it is therefore nnltkd}" that it would be fetained by 
a state which had settlements in Cyprus, on the Syrian coasts and in 
Egypt, and tniist have been acxiuainted in some degree with the most 
advanced lacejes and rquipraent of the day. There no evidence that the 
body-shield was carried to Rhottes or CyiJms/ though in the absence of 
mijjtary scents Irom the vase-painting of these regions* negative evidence 
is not of much nccotml. It h more sJgnificaiit that in ilie Mycenaean settle- 
merit at Ugaxil afoundiy mas tlinking out before the end of tlie fourteenth 
century, possibly as early as 1350, jivvords which imply a method of fighting 
wholly at variance with that imposi-d by the body-sbidiL It is safe to 
conclude that after I3sx>i if not 1350, thx^ body-shield never figured in any 
serious fig] 1 ting, even within the limits of the .^egaears area.- 

The mb-Mycenaean phase, brief mid tnmsitionah is succewled by the 
profo-Gcometric cultu^^. Tliis period, til recently barren of monuments 
bearing on the history of the shield^ has now jnelded evidence of first-rate 
iniportance: as it wus founds howtrver^ in mainland GtuecCj we may turn 
aside for a mouieuc to note a uniqia? tiionument from Crete, viz. a proto- 
Geometric vase wluch bears the only representations of the human figure so 
far known in prota-GtiOnietric paintiug (Fig. 10).' It wtib associated with the 

* It k pcEHtbIc liait ihk tiiav requite mixlMfntioii Sn virw- af a cif 

Eient iiiOMitfr snij inuxutaoce fijuncl m by the Ffcnrh psc3avnl<*«t. Tht* k » catred 
ivi-prv pbniu, fymhiifily pan ci4 ik rk urntbii «l i km, whkh n. k nqjjwimfeJ 

witli the rtmipment of lioar^s imV -Jiii lam clH^tlk n^fnL^\ hy a 

whik A jtktaX fkE'UC-nf-eiE.ht «hltEd a for hli Spnc- h » yirpusaihle 

]u the f«|iTL-luetijcj?i to fis? iniy Uactnl tht tek4TH3f» Hfhich ftiUBt t»v«^ anppmefl ut tk bmX^ 
ttck’ft-cvcf* li somcwhnl dniiw^pd. Thi; Vfimran femures tcoUl ik Mirvun Iwrv ^-iNlile^ 
m Uie poll uf U^il (IkiutJl^ 503), nM ibtiylil n |»saib1c tt> Et^tign ty tl]o ifea4TiPW a 
<late m the Broitic Ik h rjindMktr ad hh jiittcc of nr^si. Tlje tubjtct, 

I liiwtvtr, l» 4it kui likt-l v m be iwm it >^vrk of or i a* fmm t be obtervAfliAi' ciu ■ 

ponity Hfe. TlkeplKC{li{; pt xepitidiKsd wi dse cover of Lbe ue* Amerieajipnic^ilicil 
SJummer NuinliKf* rrjiB. 

= The llw^ktiEnjg^Id iin£ dbcu^s^rd above, apitx fiom ihe tivi UfXt ats- auibcnttrity csmirtl 
be Rtahlkli£il* aniwt k tmed a# evicleiH e I lie ^tuvivaJ pf ik body-ibidd hi BoeevciB* 
ilace rhe i^uaiiK, ujifKifu to be arekihtic in wveod reipKtv, f k tk nj^umptron* 

accepteii In irutny qiwuirij ihat the 'fiocrttnin* ihlelil at denv^ fraiti the Biujaie iigti^- 
of^^ht, |l b cttr«3tw tluu the only of^jetuapw of the Ixadiy-itield in Boeoti# ukonld be in thr 
Tower' form. * FM* P*t- iw- 
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cnunation deposit in the siib^Mycenacati itriniatnie tholos (A) at MoulianS 
and hcai 3 on each side the repiescntaticit of a man, |»rc*sttjiiably the 
deceased, on the one side engaged in the hunt njid on tile other amved and 
mounted on a horse. He wears a ridgc-crcst lielmet, is armed witli a spear, 
and carries a shield, certainly suspendetl by a telamon, which appears to 
consist of a bulging large with a flat exten^ou of the lower edge, con¬ 
ceivably a leather flap or apron. Wc 
shall find a basirt-hko shield in the 
Near East at a somewhat later date, 
but there does not apjiear to be any 
pamlld fijr its appendage. H the pro¬ 
posed interpretation is correct, tlte 
aprons somethings shown snspended 
from tlie hopliie shield in red-ligured 
vase-paintings rnay be cited; but a real 
parallel could only hu supplied by a 
horseman's shield. Ihis is by far otir 
earliest evidence for riding in Greek 
lauds, and we my donhi if «vcn in 
Crete it was cikStoiuar)*. The mounted 
warrior fmds a coimterpiirt on the 
approximately contempofarv reliefs of 
Tell IlalaT' and the ridge-aT 5 t hdmet and hasin^iidd likewise point to tlic 
Near East. 

The mainland cHdence which itrovides a fresh starting-j>ouit comes 
from the Keraineikos and was found in the excavations of 1917—8, whose 
results arc now publblicd in Kerarnfftkos /K. in each of three cremation 
pivei* a brouBt shield-boss was found of a peculiar type (PLIH, 3 and 5); 
its essential fcattires are a round plate rising in the ^iitre to fonn a cone 
which terminates in a tlat disk and a pin which is passed through a liole 
in tljc tUsh and ends m a ting inside the boss. A wire or a leather thong 
passed through the ring would provide tlic means of attachment to the 
framework of tlie shifld, ijerhaps to a wooden bar set j» the plane of the 
shield .so as to form the vertical diameter of the boas and furnish a handle. 
An example was already known from a |iToto-Crtometric inhumation grave 
on Sk>uas (PI, YU, 1), though in the cursory account which at present is all 
tliat we havt^ the means of aliachincnt in not licscribed: the pin appcir- 
ehtly was not found. The grave contained the remains of an iron si^ear- 
head und stamped gold disks which show a distinct Mycenaean tradition 
and liatify m somr- d^rec of wealth and cnltnre. That'all four specimens 
are of forc^ derivation seems certain, thou{^ they may be of local 

f Vwft 0]^Muliehu, r<fl ft. M 7 , |>l. Jtviii i. 

* Noa. .{A, AnJ Sec Krt. iv, fip, 3J If, and jjI. jy; cE, p. jij, Cg. 4 . 

• AA^ p. figu. 1 and 3. 
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manufacture in either or both cases; similar bosses have been found at 
HaJIstatt' in both infaumation and cr^ruiktion graves. Objects exactly or 
approximately similar haw often been Interpreted as cymbaJs and the 
new fhxth do uot settle tlie quesuon m <^ery case: there can, however, be 
no doubt that three examples found at Mouhani^ (Crete) in a LM III 
tomb are shield-bosses. There were two mterments, \yoth in the contracted 
jiiisture: one skeleton lay an the floor with two bronze swords beside it^ 
the other in a ^mal] te^rra-coita lamax which also containei,! the three 
bosses. Konc had a disk, and no trace was fotind of n pin; each, hnwet^r, 
had a hole in the top and rivet-holes in the flat (>art. As there cannot 
have been room for the shields in the lamax, the bosses mnst have been 
detached before they were placed in it □u<l the phis may then have been 
discarded. The hole in the top proves nodi mg. since the cymbal necessarily 
had one to admit the |>a«isage of the loop which was slipped over ihc wrist 
of the perfumer; the rivet-holes, however, settle the qiiestioti, for they 
are ahen to the cymbal and indicate a natural means of attathiDg thebo^ 
to the shield. Tlie Ixisses of the Kenuneikos were placed^ inverted, in the 
mouths of the accompanying amphorae: the}" were ihemtore also detaclicii, 
and here too tltb may explain tlie ahi^ence of juns. It is a trurious fact that 
tliougli wcaixjiis are associated with certain of the cremation deports m 
the Keramdkos, none was foimd witli ttse bosses; llie total number in eacti 
category, however, is very small and the drcumstiiiirc may brr accidental. 

That the form persisted in Greece is shown by the occurrence of two 
cxainplos in Geometric contexts, one of bronze at in Crete and 

a unique iron specimen horn the Kynosarges cemetery at Athens.^ In 
this period shield bosses of other types were curretit in the Xear -East 
and were finding their way into certain Gre<:k 1 ajid$: it will be convenient 
to defer rlfecus^bn ol them for the moment. Two points of imjxjrtanite, 
liow'evcf* arisEi at once. The of tile shield Ix^ miikes it virtually 
certain that the shield lo whidi it was attached was round, which we e 
seen to l>e the tinmud shape id the second plmst* of LH 111 : its sijr\^vai 
into the proto-Gcom^^tric period is now L-stablLshixl. Wlietbcr or no it 
vanished lor a time» i( not front Gnccfxr^ at Icastp as the evidence of tin: 
earliest protbe^sis vasf;s suggests^ from Attim^ leaving onl)^ the fiour-glass 
or IMpylon shield^ must re mam iU i open qiifstion- ThL KeTameiko:^* ttos^^ 
strongly suggest that it persisted* buf only the hour-gloss shield carried 
by tiiG warriors who drive tlicir chariots in tite funemi pinei^on cm the 

^ Vuji Satkrii* Doj rew Halhlnn, pjj. 44-J, pL vlil, 9 jitid 10; n and ii rcpresein 

vanjTtict ihc SiimE ^riuric. nitfv w-fft som^lirEUii* tiiuiid in ^1^ of three m ftiLit* lytJqt tmr 
withiiii tthti'h flhfiwA ttm* rJicp wrrr tuiu m tnrT' icJ lu sJuckU what |nn in the gnan^t^ 

ihit^ufeOtcHKCpbicrtt wi:rE foitml tqr Camjii ut i'hflin-httta m 

«mie 60 klLitnctm TwVth uf il^A. *iva, p^i. t>-t3 imii 555 pi. s amt %. p. ti}. 

IT Ley dfltr l Q Ihc Acvtn t h icutiwv. bnt ait vf tii onie* 

* Epk. rt tihilli, ThrariiiioSmntifGrmf sn ^ Brtitsr ^ 

J ESA. iiU pp, m- 3 i fig. ts. "Hit Kusijiuj lipcdmcn was given l^y Kvbjii^ w ihc iltT-kk™ 
in^HQjiTi^butccH-tid ftyf bi:f(j(irnil therc-in it jirrhaJily Ml lb* Htrlk^uuke uJ 19^+ 
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prothesis vases (Fig. ii).* As, however, this Is true o| aU the examples of 
the soene. early and late, the pr> 4 ecenoe may be due to a certain religious 
sanctity which appears, as will be sltown below', to have attached to it 



Flc. n 

and of which the round shield shows no trace. Secondly, as 

an epithet of the shield may hav^ made its ™y into (he vocabukty of 
heroic poetry at a date much earlier than we have hittitrfo had any 

grourids to supposit possible, ^ 

Returning to the Dtpylon shield, we find that it continues to figure on 
later Geometric vases in scenes of battb on land and sea fF^ i a and 13)* in 
conjimrtion with Uk* round and the much rarcriectangnbur form and even 
on some on which Oriental meti/s are already proniincnt ;> only on a 
few of the late eatamptes like ihe Benakj amphora is the round sliield shown 
to sole possession. A few examples of the hour-glass apjjcar in hemic 
scenes on proto^brinrliLm arybaUoi but none on Attic war* of the seventh 
OCTtiiry ; it had probably become obsolete rather earlier titan 700, In the 
sixth century it appcitrs as the attribute of heroes, lispedalJy Alas, on 
btack'figuTu vast^ a dehbentte piece of romantic ardtaiaing. * 

A small clay model of an hour-glass shield in the Bntish Museum 

* P. i?t C vir, p. 13^ 41. 

" Pflt(«r. Car A J15: P. tt C. vH. p, rSj, iig. Arfh, ,£8*. p\. i-iii, p 

«C.Yii, p. i7p.ttK. 63. 3 V r. 

* Ait, acviii tiS^, pw ttj, he. lOiKiB. 
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(PI VU, 2,3p 4). the only detached pkistic exaniple kno^Ti tomtt.VgiTCS scsme 
notion of tJie structurefortimat 4 ly it is a careftU piece of work, and the 
modelling is supplemented by useful painted detail. The shape, strongly 
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convex, was apparently produced in the shield by stretching a liide 
over bent and crossed staves and cutting out a scallop at each where 

the leather would otherwise have (otmed a fold. On the cjutside tins rim 
isrepresentedas continuous, though gready dituimdied in width roond tile 
scallops, which on many black-%ured vases and Boeotian corns are given 
a separate rim narrower than the main one J on the msiclt it bleaks off* 
A vertical stave is repmsented in paint on the outside, and on the inside 

* Th/t pmTuaflce b nnkrwwni iht apv^iubiipc of ibt cky father Atgcn a* dt 

pJocc of ofigifi. 
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a pair, or possibly r^vo pairs, of cross^ staveii ubicb would preserve Uie 
sha|X- iaier.illy and would be appropriately described by tbe term ffowtes.' 
It is true that tbe cross-hatcliinff yu tbe outside. <?ccasiuiuiijv fotrird al^ 
in vasopalating, is more suggestive of wicktr-work ( which, like leather, 
would requne a strong rim) than of leather, but it is liard to say how much 
signincanri! sucii dccoratiCFn lias in an art so highly stylUed, and thet^ b 
no reason for aallops in wicker-work. Lippold {Mituckcittr arckaohgische 
StthiitH, pp, 44? if.) gives reasons for thinking tinit tire scale pattern with 
whidt black-figure artbrii often cover the inside of the Boeotian shield is a 
cop I vcJt till fial rcprrjientnt ion of hide wi T h t he hair Icf t on. On the ot I icr hand. 
thr survival of Irin in the sense of shield in Euripides [t'yd. 7, H^racL 376. 
Swppl, tiy5. Troiiti. 1 1U3J and in a fragment <6.5), o( obvious parody fmiii 
Aristophanes shows that shields of osier wane once coinuou in Attica. In 
the Geomutneago. OKCupi for a briel period at the end, the Oipykm shield 
appears, as wc have just seen, to ^x^ the ehk-l form cmn-ut, and though it 
can hardly have originated in wjeker-work (whiclt would dispose of any claim 
to OTimexion with the Miuoan body-shiehlj, ivicker-work might sometimes 
be adapted to a form like that of the Btitisli iluseiini model, the waist 
of wJiich 13 jiot too iittetiUiiteii. Hie word does not occur in bophoclcs 
tjor in Aeschylus, who might before 480 have seen originals hanging in 
Athenian temples, Euripides calb the itm 'ftaTujuuHUur' in the Hffadiiiat 
and the TrooUcs, indicating a facing ol bronze; tliis is 

Slid) all intinubable combumtion with wicker-work as to suggest Uiat 
It^o. Iiad oeased to convey any suggestion of materiah In the latter passage 
the shield is Hector’s, and Hecuba suggests that die murdiCTed child 
Asti'anajc shall U‘ buried in it. For this purpose the DipyXon would Ik- 
more appropriate than the circular shape, and tbougU it had disappeared 
from \-^painting, the form wouJti lie familiar on Bowtian coins. The 
fonu of our model is that which we fitid on the federal coins of Bocotia' 
(w(n:nci! tiie current name Bu^itiati) and also on. bljick-%uit?d vases, 
mainly Attic, of the sajcond lialf of the sixth century. It is fairly well 
miduTWl on some Dipylon though on others ihe rcpmscijtatinns, 

IO:dng ail touch with rrality, depict a vertical biir vritli fantastically wide 
cttHs-pinx-s at top and liottom. I ts sme varies on these vases: coiinnonly it 
reaches from neck to mid-thigh, iKcasionally to the knee or just below 
it.* From Kanihitza in TTiessaly comes an almost barbaric bronze figurine,* 
proliuhly of the early seventl) century, repnseuiing !i warrior ^rith a siiiekl 

* .Sw ftfXr Kum^su iIk cTii[ of the 

^ UlLniTMtiily faihrir nn the bmirw rotn* whisrh sabrsiih wAt pertniiicri r« stnkc froijti i=^ tiU 
tiB H.C.^ hr whiirh Imjc Its iiMurWriirii w!t}| Aki jlituij uf <«jiine lof^ Um 

* Pf. ijppoHj o|i. rii,, fi. 451. /iifi »i und n;AM ittviil (levj), ^tT, 3^ .MuZ.iii. fie. jj. 

t HU.; /Jii^,[iLxviii,|>, 43 ; Veiieiliou^. AiUrti jcw,«fc*r 

JiSWftt, %. 11, pp. *7-11, I’ll? Jmigitiidiiuil ribbhkE iwlh which ll« shloltl b dHmitdy 

n^u ilywsrh thr diafw b i^qinipmln. fbrrm'ii iwcnnmciinn o«f the licuK 

ifw diitild hM i« (cwii of it iccuff to bek ituilicmy; uridur W. Ljinh no, Meti£cb««« 

iJiy viiiifiki*^n *i\ iIkt gtnniMhe» nl ttc iciiurhOin, ^ 
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w'hqs« wide ^tlops ait mare remiiudccnt uf tUc vasfr-paintiiigi tliati 
of our modd; it covers his back, suspeuckd by a leiamoii from tlie right 
shoulder. Tho position of the handgrip is conccah^., None is indicated on 
the clay model, but this has little significance; like many such votive.s, 
our specimen is pierced for sus[ienstoii and w'oidtl hang face oufwarxfs. As 
we siiall find, very many clay models of the round ahidd lack handles. 

We C 34 Uiot expect to learn mudi af>out the method of handiing the shidd 
from tlie silhouette style of the Dipyloii vases, bni from the fact that both 
hands of the owner are iioii.stantly shown free, it is plain tJiat it had a 
telamon. If we may judge from a single example on a Boeotian relief 
pitbos/ it httd, as. we should expect, a centml hEUid-erip as well, in Urn 
instance placed vertically) lliis pithos is dated by Hami>e to the niitldle 
of the seventh centorv.' 

As the Dipylon shicid has been taken, especblly by Lippold, torepresetvi 
the body-sliield of Homer (in tJie sense tliat a parallel fomt is assuniL'd to 
have existed in Ionia ai the time of tlie composition of the epic and to liuv'c 
been ilcsaibed in it), tiieorics held as to its lustory must be bri^ifly in- 
vestigaied. Us origin is obscure. Only two forms are known to which it 
bears any likeness, and the objections to deriving it from cither are strong, 
though in one at least not conduavc. The isrst is the figiirt-of-cight 
shield, of whidi the Dipylou may be a shronk^n cksceiuiant. H it could be 
prov'td that the eighl-slmped shield was at home ou ttie mainland, as its 
presence on the Shaft-grave side may he thought to suggest, the case for 
this view would bp much strengthened. The resemblance of the BritisJi 
Museum miniature Dipylon to small models of the Minoaii form is marked,^ 
and though thedbappoamnee of the latter from the ArgoUtl (for which alone 
we have evidence) in LH Hi makes continuity in that regiun doubtful, tiicre 
axeiiidications,scautybut rehablc, that in Arcadia, where survivals arc must 
probable and alien inhltiatioas least likely, a shield almost identical witli 
the Dipylou was in use in the Geometric age. On the site of the ttunple of 
Alhtma at Tegea, which yielded agood deal of i jeometric material, sever4d 
miniature shields wetr found, cut out of alwjiit*broii3te and approxtiuately 
of Dipylon type.* Thcydifler tnarkffllly.hotwer.frocQ the type of the Attic 


' Wf/i X*ii. p. «9. H' '3; P' pr. Ji) WjA 

In illLi!,Utttior(, icpiwlucftJ ireia s i)l«*(OEP>fjb*'f « hanlly praoUH* (UnUilV 

cOTnirw ihe ?Jiape nJ lb*»htr!il. « Oie Mtrfittc ul lb* {UtluQ b Iw'Hy ttinmilMi «* thi* 
dll' iilnaltuduu ill fiC//., a iwmil.ul fmm b drowinB, »*ial(« it dnu. Jlqmiie intniwa* iiw 
wibtwt u ait cj]is«is hoai fht t^yptia, thf riUitof AcJiiliuiiii* llw outln . > l tt* “ 

litres, ibe fcrin of ilw dildd k njii« pnsbabiy n imji of luatiic cnnvoiilKMi than o* pniUBt>. 

atKoluit ehionakio ** eiitki«d in JWf.l ^ Ly J. 

I Jut iijtW tm ibc srtonri ^uiif of i l“ amitit)' ^ \hu fiilb% 

i« ptrtlmUr Jttink imH thenfatr arehaitiHa. die liifloMiiw wi « i*‘>‘ 1™^*'** ,’" 
ilUHiicii lirtcftl HiHie. Inritliei »ie,»true tnntiiiiinof itui hamllme lliedjiE. Ikk.evjJenily 

***" 5 ;e^ 31 p-,/reKtb.,Iiv 107,1ii;. 35 (sfliaJI model atiadiwl io.-iiree «frf J/J 5 . 
fUES. 5 ,0 , orwl S. ' » 5 >^ >• <«■ 
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vases m being mudi narrower at top and bottom and leas reduced at ihe 
uraist; in faet* they lepieseut a quite practical type. As they are quite flat, 
no cotnpartSQii oi curvatint! with the British Museum model is possible. That 
they are local is viriuiilly certain; dte sanctuary, Unportiint thoi^h it was 
and situated on a main road, had no pan-Hellenic agnificance and would 
have iuw visitois fcom beyond the Isthmus. Evidence lor the existence oi 
the Dipylon shield elsewhere in die Peloponnese is scanty, but Geometric 
liguie-painthig in that region b rare.' It is oidortuiiate that apart from the 
proto-Geometric shield-buses there is no evidence earlier than that of the 
Dipylon vases lor the histoiy of Uic shield in Attica, and for Boeotia only 
that of the Ashmolean gold ring, which is irrelevant here (apart from the 
uncertainties attaching to it) since only die tower-shield is represeutod on 
it. There is, however, a serious structural difference between the Minoan 
and the Dipylon (orms; the tjqiical dgfil-sliaped shield b drawn in at the 
waist, not scalloped, and the border b not cut,* as it b <m Dipylon vases 
(where in fact if it is represented, ii is conffned to top and bottom) and on 
boeotian coins. Nor has the Dipylon shield any of the characteristics of a 
body-shicltL Even Lippold's seventh-centuiy example (v, itt/ra, p. J65), 
though on a heroic scale, b far smaller than the Bionitc Age representa¬ 
tions of the dght-shapwl shield, nit: Knrdfutaa hgunne shoivs that it was 
suspended from the riglit sliouliler, vvhidi makes it certain that it was 
manipulated by a hanil-grip: only wlien the sliit-ld wris large cnuugli for 
tile rim to rest on tJie ground while Uie owner thrust with Iiis spear was it 
possible to suspend the tdamcm from the left. Fuitliei, tiie evidence of the 
brotisc is oorroborated by that of tlic Boeolinn pithos sherd, which does 
not exhibit tlie bUidt-figuro artists' error of giving the shield an anu-band 
and therefore has some claim to be regarded as giving a true portrait, even 
if the subject of it was obsolete. A few appearances of the Kpylon slndd 

< Tbe fMiIy rinttij'lrt itom tJw knCfWii at occui oca: (i) a ^crI 

frwn tht prabubly fnsm ilycmatHi cm whkh |mt wl a Hnt of iTraidnfig wanicMit k 

ip- xiv, i. lig. I’htif shbetda owilomi lo t^c Atiiii type; tiii dUm twdi yf 
mirfliJity a adiltfl ay iht ikUkcbwl llueI rjuire irraiicffiiit dot pxru^l iti each Ecs^llop, This ftor 
is fnuiri ill frnh u i^yxnbolk ihhid on id |jiyiJi>-Atik veue aiuil uu n pki:r u( iminped 

goJJ kA\ ficiiu tlciisls iJL ii> p. 54? I?- 7 . * 5 )- aiyic cf the a 

fKrt Attt, but liscaf ati Attk: fuixlal^ A few frum lLp Aegivr ilciaHm 

i/tf. p- I ia>s uppaifudy froji! a fruiglc vfl«p oii whkis b iutfl of wjurbora ii irpti&wfLtcd. 11 te 

liavf iM'it bfien tuperodu^r arc ptuliBbJy |ij«d i Atlk GeooKtrk Eiai tiol co far b«in 
!tl ibc llciakm. Sco T. DuabubiUp BSA* p. Sf* Iiicuicvctly bandlLd tu m. 

bophtc cm tbrer prti^O'Cbniithjarc vuisc^ V^.p pL. i t. and xxxtv. jp 

mol i iJaiiJ futujcl Ji I'Mttchvpi mui ptibliiihrjtl lEli* p. fig, (4) On a fmgnufjit ctf 
M rtlicf piltej from Sii?nta (dt Viiyr$ Bib. AaJ.* no. ftibj d pp, and 

pJk %si}- 3 4 aftUik ueiitio^nt xht ^dii ofitr it liad out 

5 uift, ( 5 > A unall model out uul at sheef-bratnie was fiuind at (HyinpiJi (Ol. iv, 162, pin Un, 
iKi, JCJC1.3)* which thremm atn I4;ht cm iti place of ojiigiii. h tot^rorm* n> ih^s liripylim v^t typt 
Mid iioi tx of sinipk i.'abIc-lwMt ui (op and bottodEi. E\-eii the Aiciidku temple at 

E^ 3 »£ai yielded wily lOvnd ilitcld 

3 t>ii£ of n sJficId ttitli iiitoTrupt«d bonier hai b«ii udducod^ ti 

occurs on 1 dwJc isrtrit frcuu a ciiMiibcf-tomb nt Slyccnac {JUS. uiip jj, jig. 2j). 

Jt hf hoTOfier, tiMiciy a a deugu, not in usc^ 
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in tlie early aruhaic art oi Cret€ may perhaps sugj^tst a coiumuo^Ls dewlop- 
mtijU of the ejght'Shapcd shidd in what was tno^st probably its original 
homiu Oa ihv JluJit ^kld(PL VllI^ i),i thomost aotabkoi those r^cowrocl 
from tlie Idaean cave* theaniit-vJ rntm taigagctl in combat with lions carry for 
thu most pirt a romtd shield with a central boss and a multitude of smaller 
ones arranged coiiccutrieiiUy, a type which wdli b*- further dkc:ii5S#“d below. 
Two men. hmrevet, have ttic Boeotian or Dipylon sltkldi^ susiimlated to 
the mnnil form, nut indeed by a central bo^3. whicli is siUcn to tlie type, 
but by Tiiws of small ones, yet i^uipped wiUi the contimious liorder which 
we have seen to be characteristic of the eight-shaped shield* The tx^sses 
thus distributed over the w'hok surface are nun-Miuoau, but they may 
be there for merely stylistic reasons: so large a space left plain would not 
accord with ch>_sfi texture of the dceomtion. We may compare, how¬ 
ever, Uti^ tt'cll-known Geoin'^tric sherd in tlio fjouviv (Fig- 14 }^ on winch 
the three forms of tht; Geometric shield—round, rectangularT iHpylon 

—figntc side by side; the last is covered with light spots which suggest 
metal bosses strcngihf^nitig or 
rlecoTaliiig a leather shield. On 
the Hum shiedd the bosses 
aminged in liorizontai line> across 
the \fabt of the slue Ids in qMts- 
tion; on some Geometric ^“ascs 
from the mainland^ humontal 
lines in. paint aiv drawn across 
the waist oi a similar shield. On a 
Geometric sherd frum Vrokastro* 
two warriors in a chariot are repre¬ 
sented with Dipykin shields. Unhke the realistic shapes of the Hunt 
sliicld, these are styha^Ti in the extreme Attic manner, the wakt being 
reduced to a myne liuP'f the hairnet, tWr U of a form common on Dipylun 
ware. The mottling of the shield, apparently to indicate buJl's-hide in the 
old Miuoau mauntT^ is a Cretan icatiim+ also Found on iw^o sjTDbotic 
tepres^rn tat ions tm sherds from tlir sojim? site,.* decorated in an enrlier 
style in w^hich Minoan tradition survives; on the whok, howewr, tfe 
suggestion of mainland influence is strong- On the other handp the occur* 
Fence of the Dipyloi* hour-glass shield on a bagmentary Geometric skyphos 

* pis, Beit f, 

^ Ofit uf ihe Lunenien in dif «LitcT ioat ilIso enmts * nimHlc Dipykni ihi^i 

J AM. xvii p. j, %. 4. A bi^ sherrf with ibr wmr ^ fz^h* 

vlily from the unie vate^ a bi the nirkuial Mtshnins al Athma. 

* i5cc* Wniiipgir, Qt. V^tfn mi pt i, U r*, 

s p. Bg-. 53 . Ch 

*■ cit+, p. Gtf. wB Bad c. Thry arr spolted all ffTct+ and mny he cmnpnnd with 
cwcpbii Ofi U! ( ^ fhenk (tam And PbjrlilK^ (/". */ lii. J^tr *» and »i)- 
"niiii t}iF;[^r hiu ilw mnuiLeTTuptcd hcitd'rf ctiaracicriHlcof ihiP ihieldi ai 

ill }:ui)7pi^5i« bekhk^ ou the ihexti fnan- 
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from tliq Hcraion of Samos* points to a mde tiilfusioit of tluf fonn in the 
tughtfi century. The sk>T)lios k undoubtefily of liwal tnaiiufijcture, auid 
Ifre subject—a pro thesis—^must rcfieci JocaJ usagtr. The shioltl has no 

distinctive pcculiaritiesH 

ifetweuu ^50 and 2 S 0 B.c Uu* Boeotian sJiield is also found on certain 
tou^ of ^lyirhciiion.- an imponant city of \vest Crete; tlie most probable 
cxplaiinttsc^n, liowfn,'er, U that it commcm'oraies aii aJlmace with 

tJii>riGfore affords nu evidence of the surviv'ai. even as a symbol of the 
Minuaj) stiield iu Crete, '' ' 

None tJm les^j the possibility of the poit-Mvccnacati use of the eighth 
shaped alueld in Crete cannot be wlioUy excluded. It may liave ImEered 
under ^aian domination* oven as targe ami cbjmjon: sundved to figure 
at Culloden. and pkyed its part iu the unrecorded warfare which cmled 
apporeully m the defeat of the nativo and their writhdrawal to those 
irnpre^abie and almost inacucsable sites which are characteristic of the 
proto^eomc^c age in the island. It may have even been earned to 
loma by the Cretans whosliared in the founding of so manv Ionian dti« ■ 
and thus, possibly, it may have found its way into epic, ' 

Cyprus, Ihesc^e of extensive .Mycenaean colonization in llie fourtecntli 
^imry, might be exp^efl to funush cridence if tin- Itmlv-siiield were 
still m use m the hoindand at that date. Apart Jrein the m-gative tosti- 

^‘•^ady cited, there is no monumental 
evidence for the Mycenaean age.> If ihe body^hicld were in uEie we .should 
expect It to snmve, hkc other ardiaisnia. in tin- snereedine period - but 
tl,. „1 >1« My Ir=n .^e. b 1, faZ^lfatTha.^ 

(PL Vm..).wUd.r=pn.«„t.,,,™rwith.h,ayrm- 

peataj hL‘huet characteristic of the period, but hohling 
belorelum .tn hour^ shield whose position shows that it was wWdeti^ 

one would expect, by a central handgrip. If the lotra could be sho^ ^ 
have 1^ in use to Cyp^ at that dare, sun^vaj from the Bronze Age and 
derivation frem the eight-shaped MSnoan shield would J,ave 
sickred iLs senoavpo^bUities. but the evidence of a siugl^ example 
ally to tucw of lire almost count |e=ssrei.resentatious of various forms 
round siueld. ts insuflicumt to establish even a pri^a ca« it is 
ceitam that I>etween Cyprus and mamland Greece espedallv 

and the pieces of Dipylo; aiKrer 
Greek Geometric ware oi Cypnot proveiiaaoe noted above show- diat 

’ /titf. l(v (ivivA p. It, Ill, ii 

* p, 4 J 4 ; Sv-nroiUH, i\'un>. Jf Ig CriUt pL **. 

* rv vb/cel ouued by 4 liiajf on U*v MvD5ii4UHi^se$ w i ni™.,: ti'' , 

1. II. p », rt)t. ri3 9 :.Nitfdiiii, hmm and p. Jie ssi k'j^' ^ 

of 'Difjyl™' ihieW, tftll iJlc bltJJirilkuitm h- inmt ifutn l^rnU’tl^f^ “i* *! 

fornird nf Jt dcMibTc niw of Mhiaut »lusld« !£»■, m Ciip iid pW h . ^ fivoi linluiftil 

* Tn ihtf Qk£u^i CoiUKdinij in Yoric t'wm a dbafrirmsuli v li ■ v ■ 

MetmpotHau Muwmh of An. «- fiwn * pboiDEmph fcirdly tnfptitA by tto 
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Greek articles could find their w:ay to Cyprus.' Some Cypriots may have 
visited Athens and observed the iocal annaturt; more probably perhaps 
Circek soldiers of tomine would now and again drift to CytJfus and furnish 
a subject for local koroplasts. Nor should it be forgotten that the hour¬ 
glass sliieJd occurs ou Cretan Gwmetric ware, Tlic ititenmttont activities 
of Assyria on the Syrian and Phoenician coast might well lead to the 
employment by Jier enemies of any mercenaries available until Sargon 
established a supremacy which included even C5riini3, while the Greek 
settliimeut at Al Mina on the Syrian coast* mid the military activity of 
Greeks in Cilicia in tile yearfisStpnrvc that they were no strangers in these 
Ttgioiis. With so many possibilities of external influence, it is improbable 
tliiit this unique monument represents a Cyqiriot tj'pc. 

The second shield which has some resemblance to the ligure-of-eight is 
the ccmsidembly smaller form with incurving sides and a central hand-grip 
nswl by the Hittites and their friends at the battle of Kadesli (Ftg. 15)/ 
Here the resemblance is less strong; tlit- HItUte shield haf a much slighter 
curv'niure atid tacks (Jje border which is a conspicuous 
feature of tlio Djpylon sliield. If there is 2 connexion 
between the two forms, it would seem that it must go back 
to the Bronrx! Age; i.c. the Inhaluiitnts of Greece must in 
that period Jiavc borrow'cd. directly or mdirectly, from the 
iiittitesa shield which in the cotitjse of time developed into 
tin" Dipytoii shield. *nicre is noLljitig unreasonable in the 
supposition, for we have noted on the VV^arrior vase indica¬ 
tions of Near Eastern iaduenev. The borrowing cannot well be put 
later, for in the Dark Age Greece was cut off from the outside world to 
a degree tiot paralleled in any other period of her history; anr) as soon 
as monumental evidence rc-enierges in thii Near East. S3*TO-Hittiti?* 

* piww ni pnmi knoivii ai«: is New VoA, CniwJa’t umpliciia (bipyJue) 

i-eu-tWif., m, 1791), iS cflcr iJEUibdul pnyv«iuince itmt by ether finrit; 

w Art^vr, op. dt;, ni>. 1701; ihiet UipyJon bowis, op. dt, niM. 476^-5; 

m the mimii JluMnim, 4 Iragmeni at a Jarpi frrrrn Anutlnu (£kr. in €yp„ p, 103. 150), 

I npaUlisheu, a Dipylon ijnwl jnd 4 hnijiuest of miollwr fruiii bairwhn. In liir 

Uuwiim, NimiEriii (iwmeRk Lrntcr, piiHia}Js Aihivc, found b>" tiie Sw«te»ar 
(X£, H, pp. 

s JHS, tdii UsjtO, p. f. 

• Ibid. *XJ£ (1^10), pp. J3- ft, 

• i. rpj, pp. jj;. ,j3. r^. 5^ ai; for die thinU by itself. J> oj if, p rj, 

h£. 45 f- On the ianie itJicf a rrctasipiluLt shfekl b curied liy wi eUy oF the Ritlitcs; nn alt tiiii 

I - nppioxiinatiiiig til I ha type ii Field by a bntiueltgutc of the ’I'edinU’ 

Rts^ nh^ »** thu^ it Megidilo eiifl bdtni^ to the rolcsthumi pciKid Late Brnnu: f j. In 
Lajf ii niittftitbcd m useniiHmjT thr ARynww anti th^Jr eruuiiiMi^LAyikjd, 

iy \ uml lihS} oQii puf^ihly habi* been tlm moclcl til thip iltiuH 

ttiitiml on x^LliG CtMiicLtitiiJiidl viuca, 

* • wlief fr™ Sirijei^i wii Si ftd^kfritf jup p, njp p|: xt; i^nlcnau^ 

.lJdjj(£r4 U, p. iiMVfr X div^ukp bcinjig hDblitijg d. veiy AmajJ; 4^14 wbirb in mitlJitt 

r«ml*t<rs 4 dumb-bdl with cem^-ptcec giul rrajntlcd ovdi; it remo^jy *115- 

[]]« khidtl tiful like li \ua 11 l»&rdrr, byt u AknsiU ud U wurStlcd a 
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and Assyrian works of art offer a considmble variety of shields drawn 
from a very wide area without a single example of the llittite.^ We must 
assume then on out present hypothesis thni Attica^ Boeoiia, and jierhaps 
Thessaly took over the ancestor of the Dipylon shield at about the time 
wiien the l^eloponnese was introducmg the round, also from Llie cast, but 
^iresumably from u (Uficrcnt region.^ 

Lippold's own hypothesis that the Dipylon shicM was introduced into 
Greece from the north cariy enough to be carried to Ionia by lire fiRt 
Greek colonists sprang in part at krast from Jiis desire to identify it witii (he 
body-shield of Homer, but also recognized the objections to afhhating it to 
the ^UnOiiit ejght'shapcd.shicid, and lias .since received confirmation, so far 
as its appirarance in Ionia is concerned, from (he Satnian Geometric shenl 
refened to above (pp. ifii-e). Its entry into Greece must on Giis assump¬ 
tion go back to a remote past and W'ould; most plansibiy be associatid 
with that of tile women's pinned dress to which the sub-Mycenaean graves 
of the Kecameikos bear witness. We should in that case have two innova- 
tioiis appearing simultaneously with the Dorians, but adopted, it would 
seem, generally in Greece, at any rale in regbiis when; Uie newedmers 
never gained a foothold. Yet it is difficult to associate the clionge with 
anytliing but s(»me closer contact witli Dorian cominunitiei farther north, 
ami the fiict that Uic dress w'os Taler regardiid as Doric may imiicate 
that it was in fact originaDy ihiiirs. Tliw may also be true of tlie shield, 
A.C regards the Dipylon .shield in Ionia, we have so far only the e%'idf;nce 
of the Sam bn shenl, and from the same site a Ktries of miutattire terra-cotta 
votives* which am all of them drcuhu are also partly of Late Geometric 
date, and testify to the appearance of Oriental influence at mucli the same 
date os on the muridand. Hit- few' Ionian black-figured vosies on which 
tlie 'Hoeotian' shield appears as a heroic attribute were probably inspired 
Attic art. 

The Kaidhitza bronre iiccords with a northern origin, and Ihe numerou.<» 
indications that the Dipylon shield was w-iehled by a hand-grip dissociate 
it from the Minosm shield. 

As, regards its claim to be the original of the great stiield in Homer, it 
must be noted that there is no contemporary representation of it which 
can be described, even doubtfully, as tliut ol a body-sliicld, and no siiigle 

hand-grip. It himpoKilile tneucs«t iJiern^n gf thii form.alj tlv tiioic ««ihc Hlief caimal 
be dated.und ill anyoiiiE ibr njtlipXKiit ot adetly aJIaidi mi iclnblecviilcnce of ew(rt«np(pni.Ty 
himnan usicgt. ^ ^ 

* The letio of trlevnet Aaiyriiifl oionunimts bteim wilh ihe telkb of Aiaiur'iwii^niiJ 
<Sa4-8^). l^r»-Hit tile monument* oumot «r preum be dated piecbclv; they itlio. bswevet 
bei^iil m tliB Eilly jfori ' " '' 

■ Rvani’a view (f* o/ M. ii^ (k. 5^ that (hr Qjtritc liltkld was taken over by ibe Uiwtv of 
the l^meUk ii)(e does ton take atitiijiii of iliBedlFlknlTjK. Tlic Uipylcm diicld fint iwpwi* 
00 Altk VMn Id p«nl}' Geofurtrie scheimst nf dwoimuwi, wheRu the apprariXtfi! of the 
rafiml MM h ii£c&ni|iAiii«d hy llut of 
^ AAIm iviy pp- ff.* BeiJ. latxvi-JCiatvii. 
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OUL' i>f u (ieooh'tric fthield wliicL cuiUd have caused Uie mislmp (lescri 1 nid 
in 0 

Lippold ilu' originator and Kjerhans the most it^cent adJicnmt of this 
identidcation alike rely for cadence on aslngU: Boeotian jug' (PI. VI, 2) on 
which a Boeotian shield is repre^nted as reacliing half-way down Ihesliinof 
the owner. Not only is this example iinitjue; the ^minting asa whole bears 
marks of lateness and cannot be earlier than the seventh centuiy'. It is 
tnic that we cannot apply the test of the for the shield b aJiowti 

full-face, obviously suspe-nded by a telamon, since both Imnds of the owner 
are \’isible. Its stniciure, howcs'cr, is misrepresented, for the rim has 
become detached from the sides Ixitli above and below and tlevelopcd into 
soniething like two pairs of horns for which there is no parallel in Geo¬ 
metric art. lllorcover, the warrior wears a CorintMaji helmet, which occurs 
on no other Geometric momnneiit and is from its first appearance associ¬ 
ated wth the wSpira^ shield. Only single spears are in use on thb vase, 
wliich b another unique feature, and they are remarkably large and heavy. 
Moreover, the- osvncr of the 'body-sliield* and another combatant swing 
theirs in both hands, again an action not elsewlieie depicted in Geometric 
art, and a physical impossibility if a shield gf the width represented were 
really hanging In front of the man by a telamon. When Aias, defending the 
shijis with a aa-cubit spear* adopts this method— 8 e fidya. 

I'viv/uixoi' tv —his shield wus probably laid aside, jKKSs-ibly slung 

behind liiin- J^o doubt it was some such heroic scene that the artist of the 
Miuindt Vase intendetl to render, and the olKolete shield indicates his 
intention. The Boeodan fibulae of the seventh century are siiniJarly 
dominated by Geometric tradition and present similar mconsislendcs in 
equipment, though the Boeotian shield lias all but liisappcaml. A solitary 
instance sliowa it carried by a warrior who stands erect on a horse's baid:, 
holding a single liuge spear.’ 

rhe form of the Dipylon diietd is simple, produced apparently by taking 
3 hide cut to on oblniig shape and stiffening it by a verticat staxie down the 
middle and a horizontal one at topi and bottom. The leather would slrrink 
where it was not kept taut, viz. vertically dfjwri the edges, pulling the top 
and bottom staves into their characteristic arch, and also laterally, form¬ 
ing the waist which Attic artists generally exaggerate. There h no crause 
for suriJrise if the inttites hrirl devefojjctl a similar type some centuries 
earlier. It mav be that the rectatigulaj' shield which occurs on Attic 
Geometric and even proto-Attic wan?'* was produced by adding side-staves 
to prevent shrinkage, 

* Milutiteiier Suidttn, ji. hiji*. 31 iHid ]1ii P" ¥*• iifr- ^ Ihr 

ft'lkwinK [Mssnee n nriXfltcJ fioTii ‘Ttie linpUte rhaliiiHe', llHA, jJit. p. wt. 'rhri= iJ)f vaie. 
1» diKiiac<l wiili ntensttf lu itc Jait uf tJit liiniK of llx IHpylMi duclil, 

- O 677. CL orw flf (he hunttn on iJw D'lii-hiTnt 

* IhuHiK, ir.iig. t, „ . 

* On 0 Acid fiom ttic Aibciiibn littpma, £uf>|).ii, p. tji. “ n tunubjc thui 
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Shorn of it$ anti with a revised chronology, Reichcl-^ 

hii^th ^5 best fits tJic: facts* Htmer's body-shieid per[ietiiates the 
mt™oiy of those oiirent in Lli I and il and probably still reniembefed in 
the early pitrt of LH 111 . imprahabie as this appears at firet sight* it Is not 
an isolated phenoraencjn; we are driven back to a similar hypothesis when 
we seek to account no: only for the boarVtnsk helmet, but for the whole 
Bronze Age setting of the poems. The poet's knowIe:lge cannot be ac¬ 
counted for by asbumiog the sorvh’al through so many disturbed centuries 
of objects made of pgroOuble loatcrial; it can only haw come to him by 
poetic tmnsmissioa. 

That Greek audiences of thi^' eighth century and earlier on both sides of 
the Acgaean lisnalked as the Dipylon ^kld the body-shield which must 
have figured in the heroic poetry- of their day is highly probable; tliough 
its length is Eirtfe if at all greater than the diameicr of the hoplite shieldp 
it greatly exceeds that of many contemporary^ round shields* It ccrtaijily 
had (and the fact isindicati^^e of its great antiquity) rdigious associations,^ 
lor on Late Geometric pottery it is found as an isolated inKtiif whicii must 
have had some sudi syrnbolkaJ \xdvkt as belonged to the eight-shaped 
shield of ifie Bronze Age, and near the end of the period It occurs as liic 
blazon of a round shield on an amphotu in the Benaki collection at Athens 
and abo m the Hymettus amphora in Berlin * It w-as naUiral that after 
it luid dropped out of use it should become the attribute of the wrarriors 
of th<f heroic age* fonn w+ts remetnbered; doubtless here and Uiere 
nut merely miniature models but actual Jlipylun shkldij could isc seen m 
temples. In later da there is ample testimony to such dedications* and 
unless the artkts had models before them, it is difficult to account for the 
rc-emcTg^^oc of thb obsolete type as the ‘Boeotian" shield of black-ngnre 
vase-painting. Significantly, its true stmeture has been forgotten. Kot 
oidy does it i>ccasiontdly acquire an Incongnjoiis blazon: it is regularly 
equipped with the alien and anachronistic mjpfrctf (i?. infru) of the Jioplite 
shield wbichj wtlj the hand-gnip. is placed on the long axis and at right 
angles to it, so that the arm when at rest would b<^ in a vertical position 
and ihe sliklit wjien in use w^ould project horizontally on both sitles and 
furnish, as can be seen in a number of vase-painting^Sn the mlnitnnm of 

tliji ilJcSd survived in tho type which IbpMcd ihc .Vtlimuiii c^f ih« tVprmibbn 

tlnlf nil I tic fiaf> fif Miil()poctnen fi'anik viH. 50. ij. 

I lliE evklencc ftir tMa ijinosl frnm Alticup Ldjjc dw tjmtrrrJice oi the form 

v jfuri of m nirikrTk j^iJiajPi uf « rwrcUttne, «t t/i/rf/fv, pi 109 ^ pj. no. = 49 ! uiiy 

in^iCBlF ill ihii n^iipaii iUmv Tim mvjtrnWH bui wtfly wr^ut in whidi it isgai^ 

hrtimKO two HfiinnmK wxinitift on d ^^^vlnel^c ^h<td in tilt Bdiiiili Mitico^n m^vd on & |tig Iftmi 
rlir KvikCjan^B mri^friy (,BSA. *n, p* tiig^nt misdfqg) may be notcil, am wcH 

u 3 t le&f it rip from FkufK (Hpk, 1835^ p), 9, TTie niprt<'lrm ftltemm imi 
vdlh rnpods cm thr nt<k M a jtif Ri4y tW i!ie shield wn^ a nornLaf isrin among tha 

of A nuLiL ijf niLlitity ii{£e' iicliiiel on ml t]>^rriQ£{j^ pyw fruiu 044 !^ A^tvc 

(KS^. xxTiv, p. iav{, no. Jigs* it ^ anil jn p_ uuii 13, pJ. sfi. 

* iiil, pL lax; II p. rs* pi- v. 
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protection. This lack of verisimilitydc b not surprising, for only the outer 
iaCe of a shield sii'spended as si votive VfnuJd be open to inspccl ion. That 
Atljtiniaji artists lost tl)eir models for good in 480 may be one of the reasons 
for the almost total disappeariowe of the shape from subsequent vase- 
^lainting. Examples in Corinthian ait arc few and appear to be imitattons 
of Attic work.' 

Most of 011 r (lOSt-Geoiiictric mpresenlatioris are to be found in black- 
tigiire vasc-pitintingi prim'ipidly Attic, in which the Oipylon, generally 
called in thb connexion the Bowtbn, sliU ld figureschiefiy in episodes from 
the Cycle and is associated primarily witli Aias and after him with Achilles. 
Its piDhle is often sliown and agrei^ with that of the Britbli Museum 
model. It h posible that it sun'ived in ^'Otia in some ceremonial use. 
for as late as the fifth century we find it fottuing piirl ol a. terracotta 
group from 'rafiagra,' The subject is a cliariot ottotpied by charioteer an<l 
warrior; the former lios a well-executed Boeotian shield slung over hb 
back, the latter carries the normal hoplitc stiictd on his left arm, 

n rvmains to detennine if possible the character of the rmintl shield 
wliicli on i-asc^ of the later Geometric ago begins to supplant the Ihpylon 
foi'in. Whet her -or no the typ'^' ^ variety or another, came down in 
mibioken di^ocnL from the Late Erouae Age, its ruMMUcrgence as the 
Icatling form was cirrfainly due to ihr revival of thosa Onental relations 
which, virtually severed ewii before the liiial collapse of L H Til ci^iliaa- 
tion, begin to manifest themselves once more in the eighth century, 
Reichel accepted the assumption of liis own day that the tmly round shield 
known to the (Greeks w'as the hoplitc or, as he calls It. ihu^ Ionian sJilcld, 
of ivbich the essential feature? arc a central arm-hand (sro/Mml) through 
which the soldier's arni was thrust iip to the elbow and a Itxtp 
fixed just wilhiti rite rim of the shield which he graj|v:d with U15 hand.* 
As the shield h^d no telamon, the bearer’s left :irm was immobilized for 
combatant pxtrposes and coulii not be used after the manner of tJic ^o- 
mr-tric waitior's, whether he carried the round or the ]>ipyloii shield. 
Ilelbig, doubtless influenced by llie fact that once the Shardaiia shield. 
f)l the .'\bn Simbei relief had Wen tleamd of its modern accnetioiis no 
exam pi'-' of the Implite type is known in the Near East, put forward, <m 

r p&yn«, ,\’tt*A,vrimhia. p. mV, Him irmtr, aryliilltw III Hw GmVM .m irlticll 

l*am U 'knitiHl aJi mww AciiUJei. In .utmhff te fhr Jefi ji mim»i mih 

a t>ipri"a tliiriil in in iWiglf tomtiiil «vrr n msTi crtlUfisii^ *"■„ 

CMttipJc tm a Mxlh-wjihify fe]«f fwlbrh- tkm.kI iUwc {ji. «». n, d a 1 1/^# .1^ 

mrtiiTCtly, fmm Tht atiwTyiiaal LUj L-fi«UHf««iiupk*aretClialcjiJiiia.finlliairef 'he 


* Ept. Arik„ USA H- 3- A Jlmliio Ijornii-, iMwilr 

|j. jtj, lig. 3 * itkf ft work of ^mnietiii: aft. . 

* Finf m ^ ibe iyapti^E iMckl BSA, pp* 7^^- 
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quilt iniifJtquat* eviJtxicc. tlie undoubtedly ooitiR-t opinion that ww have 
to do not with (Jit hcpiite shield with aTm-band and hand-^p, hut with 
one whicli had a single, generally central liand-grip ?ucih as was. in con- 
tcinptirnr)' tuic in AssjTia, For proof lie relied priiidpally on a series of 
niininture terra-cotta shieirls, twent)’*two in number, from the dromos of 
the LH 111 tholos tomb at Menidlii’ (Achnmai), relics of a cult maiittnincd 
there from Gectnetrit; days till about 500 p,c. They are all round and alt 
have cCTitml loojis on the inside; but they also have a slip of white paint, 
which alone suffices tp ilate them as uot earlier than ihe second quarter 
of the sevaidi century. As ihe shields ol the Hymettus arnpliora show, 
the tiophte typi* was already cstahttshed in Attica; the central loops are 
therefore for suspension only, or eke tlie niodclLr did not trouble to add 
the marginal hand-gnp. Similar sliields were already known from other 
places in Attica and Bocotia, and other groups luive been found since in 
the j\gora at AtliCTi6,= at Corinth,> and in Samos* on tlie site of the Hcraion. 
Of tlu« the most uiteresting La the group Irem the Agam.^ It formed part 
of a dujjosit in whicli the •iarlkst demeuts tjdonged to the last quarter of 
the dghth omiurj- and tfu- latest to a ibte c. ^jo, and within it the cliangc 
from single hand-gnp to atmTiand and marginal hand-grip—Le. to the 
bof^tc sftidd of i'Lussical Greece—is nxorded.* Of iliirteen specimens 
sufficiently well preserved to aiimit of reconstruction nine were ol lipplitc 
ty]x Vfith and and only four had a single lianrUe or loop. 

This proportion would of itself suggest a date little later than 700 for tin' 
disappcitmjice of the sinde-g^ shield, an inference confinnfd by the 
appcarancti of the hoplitc shield on a protoCoruithian arybalJos'from 
I^rachora dated toe. tidoB.c.aj]d on the cojitmpomry Hymettusiimphora 
Nor is it probable tliat all the examples witli a single loop from the 
Agt>ra represent single-grip shiehk, One of tlic four is the only example 
m tliL whole s«ies of llOneen which has a blazon (home and rider) and 
t$ there fore iiiililcely to be earlier than the hoplite specimEns. which have 
oiUy geometric paltcrus. Moreover, three ol the four have the white 
slip and csokuired tJecoration which marks them as not earlier than e. 67^. 
The fourth,'' however, has no slip and is decorated in Geometric glaze- 
paint vrith thK'c concentric dreh^s and a large C(!ntr.d si>oi whidi plainly 
rcpresentsanomitlialos (PL \ 1, 3 ), Asa pujcooif Lhecircumfeicticcismissitig, 


’ Jk idy (iflw), TO. loS, III, i»i.i «fi; IftlWit, OtUff^Jtihttfk I), JE fie «, 

* .-(.Ilf. IviU jip, iiBlF,, EJeiL sxxvj; mnti xyixvii. 

* reflwlwbh «JiaiTiuB riamewriflfc «r «(the kuhip-a of wUtr txuni <m 

which define emhi^ coiiotame citete, w in taJ, bhiek Wiibh' 

grwunml ytlknr^w1;«ldy pauit% tu trypmt infli^nce, which niav acwunl foi tJic surWvti] 
irf the CH.r>«r,mc «n;lf ewnwnt. 1-. fitM n .7;. Swula, Cypriit ,oiQit»tnly 

tmnic<l whhe with -Icointmii b rci) and UwA; ivte t^wiiph. a died mth dinks trf blue i, 
grten paint xvli, p. 155), 

* Burr, up: du pp- frij-<1. T Ihit].. p (iij, to fS«, fi® ft*. 
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it Is impossiWi! to prove <li3x-ctly that thm no marginal ; tlie 

deconitioUf however, nmkc 5 it certain that therti \\iis not^ Icr concentric 
circles witli ceniral spot ntiv^er occur among the blazons oi the hoplito 
shield, eveJi the carlit^ti of wtiick proto-CuiinthLan and proto-Attic 
p^iititing furnish abundant examples. Moreover, it lacks the off-set rini 

cliamcteristic of tliv fioplite shkld. i ■ i 

Nothing further can be kramtid from the Corinthmngroups ot winch none 
lias mom than one Iriop and jiortie have mme at all; none is Gcometiic and 
most employ red paint ritid ate of relativcdy late appearance. It is safe to 
assume that all represent the hopUte type. 

'File tcTHKOtta vouves from i>anso& wptt found in deposits whicJip though 
not stricily s|)eakiiig stratifiedj wTre exclusively orpr^nminantly nf Gefj- 
metric or stih^Geo me trie date they are all circular and of pre-hnphte type, 
and are ultimately derivedfrouii a form (the Lambda shield) which api>ears 
to Ijc indigenous in Cyprus, xAn actual specimen of bronze was found at 
Iihilion^ and is now supplemented by a fragmentaty^ example from Delph-M 
1‘ht: origin of the form in a circular Icaliici slueld has been convincingly 
explained by Sir John Myres. who kindly penuits me to quote bis account. 
To giyt thr flai circular form a peak cakuhitcd to deflect wtiapoM a radi^ 
line was cut and the edges of the incision ilnixvn one over the otiicr and in 
this pcsitiuii stitched down; the of stitching would lormalamW^ 
Neither the Idalion shield nor any otic of the snniil modeb which 
have come to light reproduces this simple primarj* fomi: there is 
always a number of concentric circles* each interrupted by a lambda, tlic 
inncrTTiost of which impinges on a reserved circular space which geftcrsdly 
has tlie form of a flattish cylindiical omphalos. On the original leather 
shield the cotvccmtric circles would appear if it w^ltu formed of several 
diminishing layers of hide and die radial line were cut tluough ail -ililtc f 
but, single or multiple, hkh^ fiO tinted would ficccssariJy produce when 
scitclaed togcflsura strongly peaked shape, \Mi£'n the sliield wastransluicd 
into metal I the struct iiraJ restson for thi^ jjcak no longer existed, and the 
]amb<b ornament was transfrned, it would aecm, to a different tyj>e of 
sbieldt that namely vdth. the low cyKndrical omphalos, whose history' it 
will be necessary to trace iatcr on. In this form the lambda typ^ has 
occurred on another RJiodian viz. hdysos, w'henrthree small bronze 
models were found in the dqxjsit (Geometric and archaic) from the temple-* 
Return inf^ to thv evidence collected by He I big, we find one more ilem^ 
on an Attic Geonietric vase at Copenhagen already citeth^ The snbje^^ 
dcpkttKl on it IS a raid- Cme of the chdending force holds out a atmn 


* vi.lL Irili i BdL sxsvji. One exiuniik h icptwl^rJ Isy Knmr {KUR- s -d- 

* W C, iik P- Vf p. 25 , _ 

* ciatii kinfJiHi i (lose), pp. ji (I, wlitre a ku!siij»tt art^iBi ui ij» ,*ea«t^ w 

oqd <m pp, a lirii'f nirtr Oft fti« ulijscis foiuiii. Tlic shiilik were c*htl»i«l m 'hr 

QiUKimi aJ Rlujdra iti 15^ op? iwt itBtiil 

* W 13 , jiipra. 
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shidd fit arm's knj^tli in (rojlt oi fiira, an attitude impossible with, the 
fioj^Ute ebieki, which could be advanced ouly by die length til the liearer's 
upper ami. We have swu it already on an IJI III sherd froitj TirymA.* 
1 his is in fact Hvlbig's one uninipeachabli? piece of evidence boiti Greece, 
^ee die HetudM shield models Iwve been proved itnreliabk; the Sparra 
figurines, irviiicli he cites with great reserve, show indeed that the Laconians 
Lad known the fJngle''g]ip stueld at some periotl, but art lost in the over- 
ivhr lining majority of hoplite types. A shield siniilarly extended occurs on 
a Geometne sherd Irom Qiios,' on whicli on aimed man U represented in 
combat with u lion, and yet another is so hold by a minnte figure which 
appears txstw'een tivo gaping lions on a Ijite Geometric cylix /r^im Anavy- 
SOS in Attica / hut neither had been found cit the date wlien Helbig wrote 
his article, all three examples arc shown in profile, it is impiissjbb to 
say iiith cortointy whai their shape is supposed to be. bin tJicy are too 
small to bt; Dipylon’ and our only altcrtiattve to Ihc round shield is the 
rare reciajigular form fotmd occafitonaily on Late Ceuiui tric and pmto* 
Attic ii-as&i. 1'hc shield of the armed goddess cm n protc^Corintliian ary- 
baJlosiii the Aslimoiean-' wliich is held at arm's length is shown full face 
and is dreuJar. An archaic Lron?.e figure ftom Olympia holds a small 
round shield by a single hand-grip; a second, who has lost his shield, still 
grasps a dispropcirttonatrly lai^ central hattctlo,* 

The unique iron slitdd-lioss from a Geometric tomb to Athens^ gives 
the fipt piece of cadence for a particular variety oi round shiidd in Greece 
at tlibi date; iJiat other forms were also current will presently apjiear. 

Two monuments of the grejttest importance to this investigation were 
imforitmatf'Jy still unpublished at the date of the outbreak of the war. and 
the description which I have given of them ekewhcrc is rifcessarilv in¬ 
adequate ;’the«vidfince which tliey afford, liowr:\'Br. even under tliese coiidi- 
tinns is definite ^opgh to bt ciucted. Tliey are two sliields of terru-cotta 
[A and B, Pis. IX and X) found in a pit of dtscaided votivesfiom the Geo¬ 
metric tempkof Hera nt Tiryns. mmiahira. but of exceptional size, the larEer 
15 or 10 inches in diameter, circular, perfectly flat, each equipped with 
a ciTOtral hand-grip and «acli decorated tin Imtb sides with fignre-paintine 
There is a strong presumption that Gicy are products of Argive art fw- 
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ihe first tKtiipIc of Hera at Tiryni is not likely to have attracted foreign 
tioiiois, and there is vert' little traffic m Gerjinetric ware even between the 
comtiiunities of tlie mainUnii. The style of tlie p:u.tittng has no real 
parallel, for iu its use of outline it goes much beyoutl even the latest 
Geometric vases, which are afeo stirpassed in tJie coiisklerablc scale and 
the life and movement of the figures and In Uic attempt to render immen- 
lary attitudes. There is a certain rosejnblaiicr to a later and niudi inferior 
luonvtmcnti the kraterc of Aristonotbos. generally regarded as Argtvc, but the 
source of inspiration is surely to be sought in contemporary free pajuting, of 
wliich it is in fact a miniature example, it is pcTTnUsiblc to baKard the con¬ 
jecture that the sIueid-i>aintor’s model w'as not wry far off, pospbly on tlie 
inner walls of tile temple of Tiiy'ns or of the neighbounng Argive Heraiun. 

On the outer face of A is depicted a battle of Greeks and Ain^ons 
with two combatants on either suUr. Ihere are good groimds for inter- 
preriug the subject as tlie slaying of Penthesilia. by Achille*. I he date 
is appropriate i the /f if Ally’s, in which the episode occurs, was known to the 
authorof tile and another incident from ilieCycJe, PariSi^iooting at 

AcluUes, occurs on two proto-Corinthian aryballoi of the first and second 
quarters of the seventh century.' Iliat l.oriuth was in close ri^lutioris with 
Argos in this period is plain Imin the ArgivT; honse-nioiiels of fjcometric 
dale found at Peracbora; it was probably lliroiiEb Argcc dial she rreeived 
her kuow'lsdge of TIomer and the Cycle. 

fn the equipment of ilie combatants there is nothing ometric: 

corskt, greaves, and Corintliiiin liclmet are absent, and the various forms 
of iiearl-pitice represented can all lie parallcicd vrithin tlie limits of Geo¬ 
metric art. Tliere is no reason to date the shields below 700. Both are 
mifortunatcly fragntentary, but eriough of the Achilles and Penthesilea 
group remains to make it certain that tlie two svcomlary rigurcs Imve 
single-grip whicll tlicy hold out in front of them. Xol more than 

tialf of each shield is preservirtl, but it » enough to show that IxitU have 
a decidedly convex profile, diflctirg tlioretn from tins perluctly llai model 
which they decorate. The Greek’s is paintetl in silhouette, the Amaaoii .■* 
is crosa-liatchcd, perhaps to indicate wicker-work and siiggifst an inferior 
civiliaatioTi. ITie decora tiim of the smaflcr shield (H), of wiiich oven loss 
suivivcs, includjss the figure of a warrior wlm holds in frnni of him by 
it? central handle a shield w'itfi convojs profile: lie grasps two speara in 
the Same iiand and brandi^ies a sword with tho other. 

Tlijii number of tijoiiumcnU from the Aegaean area on ivhiiffi shichls can 
be acttiaUy seen 10 be of the siiigk-grip type is thus considerably atig- 
meiUcd, and now tjiat it i-s possible to fix the appearance of the hoplitc 
sdiield til a date not eatiiei than 7™ it foUows that .all the shields on Geo- 
metric %*ascs mviiit represent tht‘ older sort, a conclusion which is support!^ 
by the represent ai ion a. In sceiujs- oI baltk liotli hands arc sliown in 
' s« fiSA s 3 ii. p. 9ji •is- p> ys = P- ^ 
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simultaneous action^ brandisliing spear and sword, while the sliiold retains 
jis position cowritig the tnmk.' Files of marching warriors have their 
arms in such positions that tidthcr can possibly be thntst up to the elbow 
through a siVjsmf. while in tliis case also tlie shield, obviously susiiendcd, 
coutiuui^ to proti-ct the body.= Finally, the iiitir of throwing-spears which 
on Attic Giionietric ivare is the regular iiccompatiinjent of every shield, 
wlietliiT of the honr-glasi, round, or rartangular form, is incompatihle with 
the hofilitf shield and t act ics. The Geometric shield was of co nrse snspendL-d 
by itt indisprtisable adjunct the lehmion. by whicli it was carried alftr.- 
ffli the march and in the held. 'Hiat it does not appciir in the few cases 
in vase-painting in which it would have been \tsiblc is not signiikant 
vital parts of the chanoi, harness, and teajti are regtilariy omitted. 

The hoplitc shield needed no telamcm because tt could not be slipped off 
the arrn by a single action.Tlie refpunf wns necessarily a fairly chise fit, 
to obviate the risk of chafing and the laligtie of depending on the hand¬ 
grip to steady the shield. ScimeaTTtt-ijantlsof real shields found at Olympia 
are hinged,' whidi iniplics that they' fold to lie uitfastencsl before the arm 
couM l>t« dUeiigflgcd. Tliis was probably an early experiment, for others 
from a group of sixteen shields reoemly discovered on the same site'^ have 
no hinges and are of the bracrlei shape so often depicted iii, red-figure t.-ase- 
piiintings, where they can Ik seen to bp close-fitting.' 'llie distinctive 
feature of the hoplitc shield is nrcogriixcd in Plutarch s account of the 
heayy-armtfd corps of Perioed equipped by Cluoincnes HI in the Mace¬ 
donian fashion: Ai&rfaf ailTeuf di-ri Sifparos ovfuirjj lii' 

Kul 4,op€lp a,' fiti (H,/. m*),* atid in 

Strabo's description of llic rjiritanian shield: S' S^Wr 


■ r. p. I<f7.fiip. IJ itiid IJ. I S. 4uf>ra, p. 157 , fo.,, aivi d. iSi. fie o 

Ml H fre,.i A^Tmi ^Uh.injih ii h rkin ih:.i .didie Ji «i V!!Si fot sl^M 
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sf ulttiiti few «tww fwii^n. 1 iH-TTr <0mt tieniia unly cscsiUDle uf itu ^tuvrlw nhiukl 
rrffti tifm th fdief, on pt. si of Taynnl’* Mmtumfiih tfyittnfh. vt*J. L’ 
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^ See* t*^.y jV/aZ. 
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koTAoi' ft? 76 npJotftr TfAtiyiwmi' i^pniifta-ov o&re y«p 
?rdi/fir<uca? pvt'^ dtTiAa^f (*^" ^)' 

Up to c. 700, tliereforr, all sliwlds in in tlji; *Acga.jaiJ :irt*a (and else¬ 
where) must have been sitigle-giip shields of one form or smother. On die 
mainland of Greecie wc have foimd two ij^es ol unknown origin, the 
round shield with ‘pin mid ring’ Imss fitst occiirting in lire eleventh century, 
aud the Dipylon, which may be as smeient. The round ^elds which occur 
un Late G«iiiiftric vases are probably of several varictic&> to judge by 
the evidenci’ of tcni])le votivcs, and tluti these ticw forms comC' from the 
Xt^r East is gentiraily accepted, bc-canse tlidr occurrence coincides with 
that of t Jrimtal impom and of Orienial traits in art. Helbig used princh 
pally Assyrian evidency. no doubt because of the number of nmnutnents 
avaikilile and the prcciise and detaUed nature of the representationsbut 
other forms current in other regions are more likely to have ^-.xercisad 
direct influence on Greece. Hie Assyrian shield was flat, irith a protradiiig 
central hancilit on the inside to whidi a flat circular omphalos, not mvan- 
ably represented on the reliefs, corresponded on tiie outside. It has the 
form of a very shallow section of a cylinder and represents some means ol 
slroiigtheiiiiig the shield at the point where it Wiissubjcctetl to the greatest 
strein. vie. the junction ol the hand-grip with tlie body of the shield. The 
latter generally exJiibits on the inside sind often on tlie outside as wdl a 
pattern like a brick wall; someiimes it is dividerl into quadrants by pairs 
of paratld lines and the spaces filled with hatcliingA In «?ith^ case the 
intedtion is almost certainly to represent wicker-W‘ork. Helbig s interpre- 
ration as strifK of leather arranged in a darning' pattern was ccrtaiiity 
suggested by lus desire to assimilate tlie Assyrian to the Homeric shield, 
whore materials are confined to leather and bronre.^ 


I Wii cnnip«f cirr(m«.ineiria itila irsf»tuiie sIm-Ws witlyhe 
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TLc Tiryns volivcs ^ow ihe perfectly fktt sitiiiid widi protrudiiig 
liaiirile was Icuowti in Grifccs at tlii> veary end of tli« Geometrii- agt; tliat it 
was dcris'pd from Assj'm is pcK^ibJe but hardly probable, It is a weakness 
in Ktlbig’s article that la* make? no attempt to trace the chajmd of com- 
iniinicatioa. 'the lanilida motives from Satnos and the omphalos specimen 
from the Athenian Agora shcfVr that otlier forms ivere current in the 
Ar^ean, and the occuiience of an ucliia] specimen of the foraiivr in Cvpnis 
suggests the island as its point of departure. It the flat shield U jndeed 
of Assyrian origin, Cyprus is a likely transmitter, for from the eighth 
century onwards she must have tiad at least indirect relationi witli AssjTia 
through the cities of tlic Phoenician coast, and long before .she submitted 
to Sargon in 715 many mdividiui Cypriot adventurers, if nol regular 
contingents, may Iiavc scribed with tlie Pho^nitian anuies which were 
repeatedly cuUli^ on to resist Assyrian attack. 

The shield dcscritaxi above is (he nonnal shield of the Assyrian fooi- 
saldicr and is not far short of hoplito size,’ but on occasion tbo Assyrian 
bonmsTd from Ids enemies shields M'hkh vaiy Imtb in tvpe and dimen¬ 
sions. We may note in i>articaLir two c.\airtples of an exceptionally larce 
loimd shkid with coiiccnttic circles winch appear on reliefs feom the'tjalace 
oJ Semurdicribat Kuyonjik, One- is part of the loot ukea from a Ciiptuied 
city, tmfeirtunately not identifiable but probably nortiinm: the second,* 
on which the eentnd boss characteristic of the type is visible^ is hi ld by ait 
As^Tian who screens an archer with It. Tlic long series of Assyrian monu¬ 
ments show* that from the early ninth ceiitntv onwards round shields of 
various sizes went cuiront in the Near Ea.d, including Armenia. Sirecial 
importance attaches to the Vannic kingdom of Urartu, probably the ulti¬ 
mate source of another form of omphalos shield, which ocxiurs first on 
iV^yrjan monuraiaiis but is not native to Assyria, though occasionally 
adopted til ere. In this case the ompfialiM is not flat but convex with 
spherjcal ciirratute. and much more prominent than that of the .Assyrian 
shield. Though we have no example in evrport to prove the point, it looks 
iw tf its object were not so much to strengthen tht* diield at a point of 
strain as to provide space for a hand-grip which was set in tlic olane of the 
shield and did not. like those of the Sliardana. Pulesati. and^^.Asiyriaiis 
project on the inner side, and to save tlic hand from contact with the sur¬ 
face and consequent injury from blows. Tlicre is no evidence for the 
existence of this shield in the Bronze It h ime that the shield on the 
I’bsjstos disk has a central circle with six others round the cirvumfetance; 
and ut Luxor, on a relief reprasenling )lie capture of Dapur bv Kamses II * 
tw^ shu-Ids on the J^j-ptian side, one slightly, the other more seriously 

.1 ■!» Ih, n,™,lj ItoI crop J^Sfailiud 

* Op, dL li, pi, 
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dvfacc<l. exhibit a central disk endrded by others.* Tliat tb^ rtpr^iit 
metal plaUs is probable, but there is no suggestion that the central diskis 
convex, 'ttioiJgh tlie coiffure of the owners on the huxor rdiel is Egyptian, 
theif shields arc undoubtedly foreign, as are also tlicir short, stabbing 
swoidsi whidi resemble those of the SliarOana: probably tliey are merce¬ 
naries from Anatolia. At the very' beginning of the Iron Age a shield wiih 
flat central omphalos appears on a scries of n.‘licfSj sonic of limestone, some 
of basalt, found at Tell tlalai' in northern Mesopotamia and dating 
profnbly to the eleventh centnry, In oiu; iiistaiiL'e it is earned by a 
fool-soldier, in all the others by horsetnen who fomi wJiat Li probably 
lilt: carliesrt represent.itioJi of a corps of cavalry. It is small, as a cavalry 
shield tieccssarily is, with a marked rim and a central disk, tlie cutting 
back of the adjacent surface shows that a certain degree of reltef is 

intended,* .... ■ 1 

In structuiv the Tell Hidaf shield is identical with the Assyrian, though 
the material may be differant. TJw tyj^ is doubtless far moreandent in the 
regionsconcenied than tlio monuments which aHord the earliest representa¬ 
tions of it and may wdl be lliat wliicb foiiml its way to Bron^ Age Greece. 
It might no doubt be described asbut llif epithet is more appro¬ 
priate to the shidd with a moTeprominent convex omphalos, generally as.^ 
dated with two or more conct^tric circles in relied and ^mcrimes with a 

of subordinatf bosses in addition, which we first encounter on the bronze 
reliefs from tlte Gatta of Shalmanesei HI (li5g-824) (PL VI, 4 rt aiid i}. 
Two e.\amples witii poripheml as well as central omphaloi are camtd by 
liorseuien in the service uf the Assyrian king;* but on the same reliefs it 
apjiears as the nrgularprotection of the people of Urartu (kingdom of Van) .* 
against whom Shalmaneser conducted two campaigns and who also ap¬ 
pear on the Tsliefe of the Gates. It is very small and has a central omphalos 
which despite the small scale appears to lie clearly characterized as convex; 
otherwise it h plain, s^vt that a few carefully lixecnted cxamjilfs have a 
couple of concentric circles as well. This is the shitdd whicli we 
already seen in a larger form at Kuyun jik ;*■ and it is also llie type of « c * 


' IntKittu!r«wcMi the uiiujJwi ofihisM bedetemiKied, Nc on the tusi*! jifTwcniislwatnirfc 

it WAS uloic tiwo ftdi, fifotftbly . l u 

1 V(Bi Djipciilwhn, T/il (Euil- umsklimi). pi. xviii *; \. 
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lielnDgcd to thLrtilicrt stfiUiinln wlLktifou occujjed, ImI I™(uunniaJahle of 
bt<ai riant eoine eidicf positi!»ti. ifee 'vti iWnWtm. t^.. l^t*. ‘ 
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* 1.. W. King, iJfffliw Rdufijntu ikt Gala cf ihimianuiT, iila. ^ o*«l Kvtn. Hotli htexr- 

□fmau in the I'tKicnician ranifioigii at Sjo- „ .„,k. ™,i.f.Hvrii!,rt 
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ii, pL 47. 
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A^amemiiOiirsjihiult!:, stripped of its intrusive Gorgoneion and accompany'* 
ing figures, is an elaborate versioti. Greek examples will Iw? fully dealt 
wjlb kier; litre it is suHident to note that among tbe dtscank-d votives 
of I lie ardiaictHiiipU; at Jalysos were two miniature brotue sliields wiLh 
central conviix uiupiialchs of which one tiad six concentric circles, the other 
two circles and Ixkscs all romid tlse rim.’ This evidence and that of other 
riioilcls conhrtns tlie candusioii based on the carefully executed reliefs ol 
the Gates tliat it is always with the convex omphalos that concentric 
circles ate combined. They probably mark the rims of progressively 
diminishing layers of hide (or did so in an earlier stage), and they arc 
naturaJly absent from the wicker-work shield of Assyria. That both 
varieties of the type—titat witli central and peripheral bo^es and that 
with central boss ant! concentric circles only—are of Anatolian origti) is 
probable. Ihough the early lustorj' of the Urartians is obscure, they are 
believed to have come eastw'ard to Lake \’an from Anatolia, ft is there¬ 
fore poEsilile that ihrir form o( shield wui widely dbtribnted in Asia Minor 
and that t^arly Gre^jk .settlers in loin a would find it in use. 

The cylindrical omphalos has a rangt as wide as that of the convex and 
like it penetrated far wesrivarris. In A-ssyria it found no pbcc on metal 
aliiflrhs. if we may judge by examples found by tayard at Nkurud;* 
farther wist it spmelLines kept its place when the entire shield was trans¬ 
lated into metal fcf. p. 178. fn/rff, n. 8), 

It is mifortuiiatojy impossible to determine the lioinc of a kirge round 
shield which appears oij 3 reliel from tin? palace of Srmiachrrib at Kuyun- 
;ik.* ;\s it is exhibited in prafiJe. the shape uf its ompliatos is displayed: it 
consists of two cylmders, the snialltr surmounting the larger. The rim is 
in well-marked relief. Thougli carriia;] by an AssjTian, the shield is of 
alien origin: the man w-alki last in a proces.sion which bears the spoibof a 
captured city, consisting priticii>ally of the images of the conquered deities. 
The shield miuii lie a votive fmm u temple, and thb is doubtless rlie reason 
w-Jiy it lias no telamon, and tJie bearer has improvised one by passing a Ijand 
under the oiuphalos and over hia shoulder,’ Of the city coucfetncd it can 
be definitely said that it was not Babylonian; probably it was situated in 
the nioimtaui region rnirth of Assyria. On the whole, however, if looks as 
if the cylindrical omphalos was a Mesopotamian invention designed for 
the wicker-work shield characteristic of that area, while the convc.'c om- 
phaloa, though occasionally adopted by the Assyrians, originated in 
Aiiatoiia. 

Cyprus has j-ieldcd an exceptional number and variety of shields m 
(orport, in the fonn of mliiiature votives and as adjuncts of terra-cotta 

I Jr, (J, n, 4, 

* .VtnmA mil IhtAyttti (iSfij), jip. slitign (lajuli t.n fet-j. 
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agimneii. Ot^a of these types, whose diatii^guMitog diaiactm^tic is a 
sharp spike projeetiag from the centre/ need not be considered liere, since 
there is no evidence that it ever adopted witliin tile At^ean area; 
moreover^ it is nulikely that such a spike would be called an omphalos. 
l"Or the omphilos shiald there is abundant evide^tce* The Swedes found 
two bronze bosses in a tomb at Amathus* in a Geometric conti^ / the 
description 'a disk-shaped base with a curved boss in the juiddie* suggests 
the convey type, the couamtrie circle shield was also known ki t!ie island. 
The shield of a warrior figurine in Kew York (Cesnola ColL is plainly 
of rhk type; the circles are merely painted^ the boss is plastic^ a roughly 
pinched projection of indefinite shape {l^L OjEUfloundhytlieSwediis 

{S.C.E. ii, pL cxciv, a) has a shield mth a central omphalos and a a^one of 
peripheral bosses. A small tcrra-ootta votive from the Lamaka region now 
in the Ashmipkan Museum has an equally in<ktemnnaic boss; the fattrii 
however^ is denrdifily conical on a t^rra-cotta votive in the BririsJt Museum 
{C 1003), on another in the Cypras Museum^ and on t ile sMdds of t\^"o 
figurines, vi2. a w'orrior in tiic Cyprus Museum {S C^E. ii, pL ocxxi. fl) 
and Ltie archer's stiield-bearer in New York/ Probably the cone was tfic 
normal Cypriot form A Some though not ail of these esainplcs have con¬ 
centric circles in paint! the tnodels rcgulajly have the smgle hund-gnp 
(which in CyiJrus probabiy represents the real form) and the wutriors hold 
theirs as only single-grip shields could be heJtL Of the himbda shield no 
more need be said- It is only an occasional visitor id the Aegacan area and 
can hardly be described as an omplialos shield. 

\Vc huve already noted riiti miniature bmii2e shields with convex 
omphalos from Rhodes^ an inevitable intermediate stopping-place for 

1 An flcimv] ilLicJd ffoni it iomh «t Auimhis ha^loiie b«rt known (IK ft U- iii, ^ 

lig- 6 «yj) iUsJ ihe mclal fcnwip^of tewml (flat dids wjeJj txvlvd 4 |nkcj lutVE jimic 

foW bv till! lit liliiiktrL ii* pl- cl*sv>, Sfiikt iliiirJil* ai» dAi> hy 

iwfl of o^sailitnii of a fity cngtavisl 00 the fniiiofl* saiti'cr hnwl i4iiiJ icr lie fivm the alwve- 
ineiitkiriid lymb^J/ZS^ liil^ igjj. ?S E. iik. 1 iuwl jJ- Tin; t^L-h^iiihiM^t of ihf defernkp 
ha= a whidi caiv be Been Ut spie of iiniatjp to huve ti saidl oenTmJ * eotiMptik 

cifdcp Ji iinciE of fllid K d^inec rim. The Amsuhu* j|idke wti* orlj^iiuilly pLibfiitied 

liy Colonna-Cmnidi (tmiftfCJ dt p* pl- Tbju^h ir 

ij io, in diamcUJr there k isn Teu 4 jn to WgartJ it u anything but xn ju^liud or a tnudiJ smnU| 
tliou^h it lios: stjuieOmM be«i lalcm ioi it sliicU-bo^*. 11tfl toiked ^ * wcapno of 

otleTiii-fi by ibo thghkiriden at KiSliETziankie, PreSitafipftlw^ t-uUodeti, aiiit clacwlwe wa* no 
larger; wx C. Ri fji^'ionj Siisi^fy tif ffu Uni/immt 4 iJiJtt Iffiihh vlpL lij. |i. 67# ■■tid Bg- jo, 

nnd Morter*®: pointing of llic Bfitde of (jillorfe-n ia tVitnUoir C^tTlIe Lihiuty. Ihetf nic Uiiee 
inLijll btvnwE rTwylfit* ^ »fuke Ahieldji In the imitudo rtiuicriiiJ firoiti the teinj^w dump iit lalyaos, 
apprijximatelv I he limit of tfieir extemion wmawiidi. 

* AWtt *Cypmt Expfdiik»,\uii- iilp !ui. P. pl- TEk rqin?ckiCtMH» 

rathei a ptniiwuiccd cyliitder ampimtw. ^ ^ 

t Fcotn a fihotoi^ph kirutlly mjipjiifd: by the ItlctfopoLitan S^iuchtti i of New Viirk j cf. 
xvh |k. tii&t utitl Ke |i. 1^* 

* o. iw/m, pfi, 290-? nnd RL XXflp 5. 

t Wheihe^ the shirtd^t wjtli i^cmkol bosMs cajrwd by ^^rjEnian n^^ura have ftnyltung to 
do with l!!ypnt5 mu5t ttmarra for the grexm eit open qliciUon+ See rl C. iv# p. 

PP- ^- 7 w j pp. 57 -^ 
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sJ^jppmg m rofiU bctvieen Cyprus and the Acgacan. Crete* ajj equally 
inevitable port al c;dl or depot for trafiic between Cyprus and Greece, is 
prolific of ornpluLloij sbU^lds. Two examples Ifum the Iduyan eave have, the 
one a plain, pealted omplialoi* the other a shallow cylinder, slightly decor¬ 
ated.* A iTuniaiurt votive has a plain cylindrical uinphaJo^.^ Tliv deposit 
of votives from the Altar Hid at Prabos* ^Ided a snudl modjd of a shield 
with convex omphalos. From tlie same site conies an archaic terra-cotta 
relicl of a warrior who carrier a shield wdth n ahaJlow cylindrical omptuilos t 
a second somtw'hat similar rehel in Kew York has a coxintctpart trom the 
same mould b die Bntish Museum,* The military character of the bronze 
objects kt the Praises find leaves little room for doubt that two bronze 
disks W'ith omplialos found by Hogarth in the Diet aeim cave at Psyditoidso 
represent shields^ 

An open-work hron/J: stand from ihc Idacan cave,^ assignable on 
grounds of style to llie end of the Geometric age. iiidudes m its design hv'c 
figures of warriors; they cany round s^hicld.^ witli omptuUoi of a roughly 
peaked shape. Two of the highty decorated ^fields from the Idacan cave 
furnish representations of the ompliaJo^s type. Xo. 3 {KBR., pi. 5) illus- 
rrotes a rauiid shield with 3 large plain, apparently convex, omphalos sur¬ 
rounded by very sJiixdl bo&ses aiTiingeJ in tlirct concentric drdes. Xo. A 
(tlie Hunt shield)^ has, besides the eccentric Dipylon shields already dis¬ 
cussed, three varieties of the round shieki Tiw archer of the inner zone 
1ms a shiuld of medium size with a convex oinphaios sunuountmg a 9iepp<Hl 
cyliudifT like that on the relief from Kuyunjik surrounded by five circles 
of small bof^ (pis. 14 and 30). The swordsmaji in the same zonc ipL 14) 
ftas a large sldckl witii (^entrai convex omphalos surrounded by six circles 
ol small boEseSp one of tweniy-ihree considerably larger bosses and four 
oi small bosses. U the cirdcs of small I»sses were tT 3 n,sbted into plain 
cheks tu rdkip we shcjuld have an almost exact counterpart of the sliield 
of Agamemnou in its original fomip without the intrusive Gorgonei^m.* In 

* Kutn^p KBEit iS 3^- Tfie ihittkU iin? jl ihc Ijtu* i-igbth ctfuliiiVK mm€ 

pnitMlIy yf tlie sevtfinlw * Itiid.* juK 51/; cf* p. 54, 

* USA. viiip p* thil llie (mil itic'lujtrd, beddr? of frii 

fljnHiiir, *itifr ecittiitil Jum flf a srfiickl 131*1100[&j ivitij cgnccnlrte eitclea;,. nil tmiiird iind in 
nim^ohEc coTidittin\ A diiekt *0 bltpnkti»l <iari hanily Havc been nnytbmg hut ua omphalrii 
adhieJd, 01 llic twtJvr ininbiuis: ■^lotiviA ittorJeU \u jsti) dtven wviv pkJdbfttU in 

fJii: rnuicum m Kenikleiffli in t^itilflh hurpig dkjp|»cnn'^l in ^ht? 

uf Ly:st-. A\M.Tt tlmii diff ifiiinipje wkli ompkiku iibtjvep uJl vfttv «r kriiliti. lyjw, 

* Wrt, Stvdus, iii, p. 310, * nrat j. 

J BSA- vi, |\ fiff. 41. 'nioc ihirlda. mbo caulil nut bf foutid In Ti* jiKlee by tiw^ 
ti^f> drnwmtfK the wd^ convex, in dii>^ ck luiroLLiidcd by fonr strudlcr 

^ ilatblifrr r Ok?, Mutr rl. fi* Kt; Kuru, fjf* J^d.4^‘T^y. riii {twsh Ifcihcfl fiir 

pp. iT.t Tlic ginUn j-iajt k tTpfixiiic«d bi Mms- Siudiu^. iii. p. 

3^ Kniwe'* ttlcripnrt Uj Rtin^’Klitnnk, i* pi. ji. li an enrir. 

^ Kuuzr^ pl^ uudl tkifn^e n diLiVrin|£ ul Kuucjea inM^Ttiip tiyo ^rtODAliuetioiL 

* A ol thw Typr frmi n firr-fk gTnsft tfcie ^^l.Ay sc^vnxh ccmiiT%'^ al t'linjnc s!ijn\» tin; 

fiwn^ tiiii ijti5;ii«illy Orkntul *orm. 'itiPUKfi uf lull fliM, bditfj nUmit 70 aji. iii 
rtnunficr. ii a nicic ■iiuidouirLun nuick fci lh£ rnnib, innimiuch u n id ^xjrcmdy dun, ycl 
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Ihe outi;r Uorstnian m\d kneeling ^rdier alike liave a very small 
shield vritli convex oitiphakss and three m four circles of small bosses. 
None of the round shields has a rim. 

The design on .1 Geometric seai^tone of steatite from Siphnos^' (PJ. 5) 
furnishes miothtT example of the omphalos shield. 1 he subject is a wamor 
who strides to the le ft (speakiog in teTOis of the impression) and carries on his 
left arm a small round shield with a rim in relief and a large central 
omphalos: on his right shoulder he poises an immense spc^. 

The scanty evidence wluch mainland Greece affords concerning the 
singlc^grip stiield Ims already been reviewed so far as it is of Geometric 
date. A few traceSp however, survive in Oic seventh century; the most 
important are furnished by a small group of lead figurines from Sparta* 
These tBpresent w'airiors arraed witii siiields of the omphalos and con¬ 
centric drde ty|ic the omphalos in some is not Viribk. Most liai'e 
a jionAlorinthkn helmet (cheek-pieces do not by themselves imkc^ a 
Corinthian helmet: v. p. 335 )- ^ ^ ^ greaves; 

i.e. the erjuipment is entirely pte'hoplite^ as we should expect to find it in 
che earliest years of the seventli ceuttiry* the date: at which the jjtratnm in 
question begins. It must have been entirely superseded by the middle, as 
indeed is indicat^^l by the very groat j^reijondorance oJ hoplit^ in the 
total of warrior figurines. Neverthefcss riic next* and even the succeeding^ 
stratum offer a few versions of the pre-hoplitc typOj possibly produced by 
old-fashioned moulds w'hich bad survived^ There are, however^ mixed 
types^^ iind the treatment of Uic slii^dds is in other w'ays extremely con^ 
scrvntive* BLa^xm-s do not appearbefom thc^ixtb century and tbroughout 

:4iciW3 fjo tmcc of havtne hiftfl anv tiiiJ ITifr attarhim^iU^ l^ywef^'cr^ u ^crtttal 

iLiHid-^rtp CDuiii l< tni«d iMi ik muidt. Hw csrliiuiriLTd onjpSiii]u& k dfcuratcd with a lamll 
crntial buss mvd circle ie retiffi ihr face 1 scriiH oi a>rn:entTic curies oJr^riutiEig *hb 
=nr.,« of vny riraitl (Mim. Ant. ilii n - «iS (iw), 

p. ftj^ ftg- V^licrlii-E Hribie. vlio US«I ifili Ui^lrJ 10 i^liickante tfomerk (aiiiiiMolog)--^ mA 
rij^hl ill il ^ the tjrfw #likh thi^ -Wk Gl^-s ivlw Fijuiuf«l Cumac brolufk with 

ih^nii JrwEii thtit jiiotbcfta^ umj^ beilLwibiKl. ilimilnrslueliiit also Biimdocn* hiivt b«?ii iov^d 
in u Tictitbcr ii-l criftlciTipoTmrv KtrusruBi ttunbii B fjirt which ctjr;Eirtliti intletil tlir ^Ictivaikc 
of tilt is-jK fniEii AfjbUjJK btii mtii^esu diiu tbLi CtimsKiii ip#riiiKii mu* Em Eiimiican praiiwi 
<;riiiciitC A/oria tlfit AfU Fjrnm, |ip. i^-tp pi- ™ * 3 ?)- .Wblt i i fis( ilu 

ikrtvAtkiii rtf A bimtii? wnvci <im|}hnloi iBuopuiicirtl \>y aHiceutnc <Lljclb% a mni of 
shield pfcnxLiJ AlTrriitttiistiLeoti tht0utskirtiori.h!:tirtek world (^xlow, 

tvH IfiiirrtU 6 htftp,dS,i^-too. i!t. 

• Jfi£^ lriil(ic>Shp,;5JT% tlfeberKv«dl?>btaf The rescmbljiTic* 

of ilw Fihlati! 10 tile type i* muikcU. ,. *, * . 

^ AO^ pL diLuiii, wxr » (nil- i np|KJiJ¥ ro be an iJiklrl M a $omcwHiii djllirrenf 

tv|Br), f^d I (f. H.C.). 

> (}p. ril,, pi^ cxd, AjTmJrolTy nEiu-hupUte. II (f- Cjj-Cdo)* To HTirmn 

bf luiii: H tmtk jnulc afid k (i^nne 01 :i hci^h tPiTi^-iiig cniiiiaitiittfi ctnae rinekla i 


the place Cpf the cenrtri timpliiikA k laiAlveJ, i\ Tji. J ^ - * ■ 1. i 1 i 

• ilp. cst+t pVL mevii* lit artil \U fivit-hopliich? 2* whicii n otamrutf fw|itiie+ i-e«i^ 

U! ftfld IV . li .1 t 

* e^, II. ^SK, £23 rt. whfflre w. ihkki ■ffitli w zone «f tiossea i* helul at arm ^ a pofitlitm 

iiEipc^sibki wii-h h hmpfiit shkEdr tine jy^rtitTn ilie ociitrd muphtiJtft k miijkcu Uiie'Bpfliir 
<jf the owbet r wlio CodiilJitflji hclittrl, gicavcs^ and ciocg;^ pbie-corakt* 
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it the comnioncst types are those whidi had pftviulird tn proto-Coiia thian 
vase-pamtiiig and had dsewherc beconw rare or obsolete: whirl ornament ^ 
wheel, cock, tlyinj^ bird, etc. TJiecvidtnceoi the hgniincs at least establishes 
the fact that in her latest pre-hupUte days Sparta had been familiar with 
till? otupbalos shidd, Tljore U not a siagla example of Uie hour-gkss form. 

On three larf e lunate fibulae Jrom Boootia’ wamors by land and sea an? 
shown equipped with a small round shield wltose omplialos is reprEsented 
by a circle witli a large central dot; in one case there is a zone of bosses as 
well. The hehncis are non-Corinthian. Ceomelric technique, as ive have 
seen, lis'ed on in seventh-century Uoeotia arid the etfuiptnent maj' be 
merely tmdiliotiai; altemativdy, there are marked traces of foreign in- 
iuence of whidi the naked goddess on the first of tlie three specimens is 
the most striking. As has been argued above, there is no evidence tliat 
Boeotia iai^[ed behind in adopting boplite armour. A Boeottan moulded 
piliios in Boston* of the late seven tli century decorated with heroic subjects 
shows the same mixture of armature as we find in proto-Corintliiaii va<yf- 
paindugBiid Attic black-figure; three men marcliing in file have Coriniliiarj 
helmets and their shields Lave the curvature and off-set riru of the tiaplite 
slueld. One is pUiin; tlie otlivr two liavc by way of blnxmi a small rouml 
shield wilii concenlrk dides and cent ml and ptriphera] bosses. Even so, 
on tbe Hymettus atnphoia the outniodL>d. Dipylcn sliield figures as a 
bhuEon on the new model. Tlie men of the pithos, btnrevcr, have no 
greaves and carry two spears each, 'fwo Boeotian terra-cottas in the Lricb 
Collection’ which represent horsemen carrying shields with oinphaloi in 
relief can hardly bo earlier than the fifth century. The horseman could 
not use a hoplite shield e sometime's he has a pclta* brinictiines a small 
round stiield. 

To sum up, wc have defiriite proof that the omphalos shk'ld was used 
in Crete am;! ttliodes, natural stepping-slon^ helwnen Cyprus and the 
Aegacan, as Cyprus herself was between ihp Near East and Crete, and a 
fair amount uf evidence that it was abo current in the Pclopomiese (Spar- 
tail figuiintts}, in the Aygaeau (Samos votives. Siphnos gem, Skyros shield- 
boss), in Attica (votive clay model (rom the Agora and iron shield-boss from 
KNiiosargea], and possibly, on tlie evidence of the fibube, tn Boeotb. 
Fartlicr nortli we have indeed the Kardhjtaa figurine with hour-gbss 
sliietd, but also in Macedonia the bronze shield-bosses of the seventh 
century flora Ouiuchitza. For Jemb we must deplore, not for the last 
time, that direct evidence is altogether lacking; but if she did not get 
tlie shield in question by sea, she may well, as already suggested, have 
encountered it on land. One form of it, as we have kamed from the 
shield-bosses of the Kerameikos. (Jic first colunlsts may have brought 
with them from Greece. 

> UBm|Ki,pb. 3 . 4 ,aniJs. * Ibid., t'ii^ 3&, oad ^ 

i Swveking, Uv TtrraktiUm dt* Sttvmhni Loth, j, p. 3, p|. v, ♦ tjg, MuZ. *47. 
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Apiirt trotn tlie omphiUos^ most of what Hpms?r telJs us abotrt round 
shielfi is common to iiU onc-handicd sliielcls ajid can lx* ilht^trated from 
Grc-eb monuments of iJic Btonjse AgeK Even the omphalos wa^, as we 
have seen, not ^^'holly imkno^m in tiie Bronze Age A±:gaean and among 
the Peoples of the with whom the MycenaeanE must imve been m 
contact; they may have used it themselves. In epic, howevtir, the word 
IS almost certainly an addition of the Early 1 run Age. Apart irom altefons* 
rare but immistikable, to the bodyrshicld^ we have little hO]X? that by 
examining the epic we shall be able to discriimnate between traditional 
matter incorporated by the poet and original descriptions ol the warfare 
of his own day. Many formulae may be ancient; they would remain as 
applicable as on the day when they were first coiotd. 

As JiJrcady iridicatcd, there are tnuas; m Homer of the oliier atmature^ 
but they are few. An incontcstabE^ example of the borly-filucld tliai ol 
Periphetes 10 645-7)1 dr^cribwl iis Ttoi unique as epithet of a shield» 

on whose rim tJie owner trips to 1u3 uiidoing* a mishap inconceivable with 
the Dipylon or Boeotian shield. It is perliaps not accidental that the 
victim is expressly said lo be a man of Mycenae, the principal seat ot 
Minoan inlluence in Greece, w-fieiicft comes our evidence for the u$c of the 
body-shield on the mainland. There is no other mention m Homer gf the 
Myccnaeajis, wdio sfiould form the core of Agamemnon immediate foliow- 
ing* Tlmiiigli there is no doubt what happened to Periphetes^ the precise 
jneanmg of the principal vvrb of which he is the subject^ is> significantly 
enough, tmtertaiiii and its use wit hunt parallel. Tlie deyenpriOM of the 
shield as ipKos is unique, eminently appropriate to the mm ijirrc 

j^pyQv phmtcd nice a miniature wall in tin? a 5 rixTTuS(ij (sc, wc/jin?) In wliicli, 
again appropriately, At^ls fe second to noneJ Tliat the epic tradition of 
the great shield b ultimately through the Achaiam, from Pelo- 

ponne:^an usage of the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries appears, liow^ever 
surprising, to be the most probable hypothesis, 

'nioiigU in two of his more spectaciUar appeanmeas fas champion 
against Hector and as the protector of Teukros) we shall find Aias as a 
wielder ot the round shield^ behincl ttiis figure we can disccni another, 
older and moro shadowy, who is stiil so dorniiiated by the ancient tradition 
that alone of the fir^t-cla^ heroes he nev^cr w^ors a corslet. In Homer's 
hands indeed he becomes a creature of ih^h and blood, as ^lid a creation 

^ 1 *. jupra. |i|t. J«i iteU l 74 - 5 i 

^ 'SrikegcreeJ" ptJTHapt fie^retil fu itc popw ciguiftcMW cjf uf fOKiiMy 

Sumiblcii tfU <!L y wlim Fi heal lakeu lis 'wis Uidbfii Qut\ Tlie xuiMt 

vJ- IAttj has tu soiiui edhm the crn^iiliilirih /r-* timu with 

imJe tpiwilui tfniim hui Ji ur3 BHtre iirqiffljwifltc thxn die vuljpilc- Ven Le^wen {Iiuu, 
biL jiK.) aceepfe ihe c^lflTHlulkre^(^ hei none The tei mlnptei* the vert m% ihe Jed anfhc id 
Fr?f ]»viiblF ut*t3ini»ir howcw. om/usinri betwwia llic ttnj vetb^M iht ^nie 

Kbcluf's EDE., §§ 374 opd TgOf s®- t % r - 

* N fihkh ^ j*. My^v may have a mtricted ineanEne than in« tivc 

timK ftpeiitt?d Wliirii nmdy escltides the use th* thn^ifin^-spcJU {0 
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as any of the secondary characters ; but Jiis footing in heroic society b 
precarious. His motiier's name is unknown. Jiis fatlier’s blittle more than 
a ioke; he has as yet no son. and when in post-Homeric iiteratnrc he 
acquires one, the child's name is equally fictitious. Telamon is ttot as 
an Afjacid and consequently b not the brother of Peiciis; as late as 
Phiuccydcs the reJatiooship b not cstahlishcd.' The position of Tctifcins is 
doubtful ^cf, 9 384 and O 4(39); the very name suggi'sts a late entry into 
the story.* The connection of Aias with Salatnis is admittedly late and 
artificial and, apart from the entry in the Catahsw. is mentioned only 
once in Homer (H 199). It is vain to look for any historical substancL' 
behind a fignm who is 'real’ indeed because Homer created him, but has 
none of those local attachments vvhich give his insignificant namesake as 
sound a claim as any hero of the Troian War to be an iiistorical character. 
TJie great Aias seems to be some legendary figure ol the remote past, the 
tvpe of the perfect warrior as ho was in the <Liys when the bodi'-shicid 
held sway.* One passage (a 404-5) makes it certain that it was hb 'originaJ 
equiimient, perhaps Ln Uic 'tower' form, smoe in a fomittla reserved for 
him alone he Ut thrice rlescribcd as tfiyumy vAko^ ipr* inpytn-* He is struck 
by the spear of Hector fuli on ihe dnisi, wliere the two telamons of shield 
iind sword are 'stretchwi'; they save him from a wound. This can only 
mtsui that his sliieJd was fiung behind his back, as it is in A 545. and as 
we see the shields on the Lion-hunt dagger-blade, and that he was liit 
where tlie two belts cros; and they could cross only if one hung from the 
right and the other from the left shoulder. Only tlie body-shield t-qiup- 
meiit provides thin combination; obviously the hand-grip shield must 
bang, like the sword, from the nght stioulder. as it dens in the rapresenta^ 
tion of the Griffin-slayer. After the body-siik-Id had gone out £ 404-5 
ceased to be a precise description of anytliing that could actiiaiiy happen, 
but by hearers of the Sca^id period aiul all succeeding genemtiotis would 
be understood of a moment when the hand-grip shield was flung behind 
the back. ITie lack of precision ui tlie expression, which does not actually 
mention crosdtig, may be due to an eflort to adapt the incident to con¬ 
temporary equipment. In N 709^11. where we learn tliat one of the duties 
of the comrades of Aias ivns to relieve him of his aturof when he was 
cNliaustcd, it b possible that wc have a relic of body-shield tactics, 

H only because of the owtitr’s vitality. howevHi<r, the shield of Aias was 
doomed to suffer a change. In the duet with Hector {H ^19 If.), Uie passage 
which for later Greeks tistablishcd the exceptional suw of hU shield, it lias 
become a round, onc-haudled shield with central omphalos \ tills is guarau- 


^ A|K4lad(injN> IIL. xii. fv 

t For dw Mtk TtqiTai we Vurthruti, unJ r™W, p, 6, anrl Uie tiicratute ilieie 

quoted* 

i U- b titww'lr “fcl 15 be Achilla' in the ' fiuhno wbich the hodv-shield 

EtAOdptnl; ]n *jxj;x l riMajiaot vie-with him 
* H iff 4 SSp P 
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teed by the phrase ^Uugov c?To^i4^£Amr (267). It is true that it was made by 
a MvTOTOfio^ and not. like the shield of Sarpodou (Af 395) which is so ctoseiy 
akin to it. by a which may cDiictJivably be a r^lic of Bronjse Age 

tradition, though to produce any form of shield composed of several layers 
of hide must have demanded some skili in ti^thcr-working. Everything 
else at least in the description, which does not mention the ompbali^s, suits 
a nmnd shield, large indeed, but much smaller than a body-shield. Seven 
imtira hides plus a bronze facing w^ould result in a fan fast ically heavy 
body-shield^ whether eight-shaped or of the tower ty^> nor is there any 
reason to think that nione than one w^as CTer used. A round shield might 
have several layers, especiaJIy as they need not all have been of equal 
diameter and probably never were. Tlie concentric citcIes in relief which 
are commonly assod.^ted with a central ompIuUos^ probably represent the 
stmeture of a type wliidi comlsted of three or four romids of hide which 
diminished from the inncT face of the shield outwards. Such seems to be 
the structure of tlie shit^kl of Aincia^ (y whose bronze and leather 

are said to Ix^ thinnest jui^t 'ivithin the rim; the spear which Iiit it at this 
point crashed through, Stq 8' eAc icJieAoiis, showing that here 

there was only a single hide.-* The shield is called TmiTw* it/jj} i 
fSf any chvuht felt ^ibout the epithet) shows that it wa-^ToimcI, Sarpedon^s 
shield, which is of precisely the same type, had many layers of hide: that 
uf Ictifcms (0 479) had four, ^id so had that which Odysseus used in his 
fight witli the Suitors (x 133).^ 

Tfic nexc episode {& a6S IT.) in which the ^ekl of Aias ligures will be 
fully discussed In the chapter on tlie Bow pp, 396—7). It adds Tiothing 

dtmcily to our knowledge of the shield, but it may be noted in passing that 
the manoeavre as de^xibed would be ^lossibk only with the hand-grip 
shield and tliat it was practised in AssjTia. Tt is exemplifiefl on a relief 
from Sennacherib'ii palace at Kuyunjik-* on wbJeh an archer is screcueEi by 
a companion equipped with a shield ot exceptiomil siaie and of the om- 
plains and concentric circle type. The only epithet which & adds tn the 
shield of Aias is ^ai%v 6 v, appropriate to the facing of bronze in /I 527 it 15 
called and Aia^ii is recognized by its exceptioual widths oot the most 

noticeable dimension of a body-shield, and still less ol the hour-glass. 

^ Of I he iniaJJ brolue volfviei from XgJ>"icn <111* luul fiiur ^at>rfkr'f ftvE wircri tric 
^ L-tmercssary diifuruhin^ Jis ir rff tut, hivt iBatfr over fhi: phtniit AnrrflTtfno 

y Mti* tilt hklc k pnurrkallv unSffimi* twKf m=tii 

□uii AM. liic meial facing W 4 S certahily au the Diitskle+ iV apptti^ la tKr coii^ie of Lht 
which firat I he Iwwe ami Ourn the hkSt 

^ accouliT^ to \Vttrltcni»£vl (Sprm^iuki aa Uomrr^ pj. in 

^ 1 ^ 7 + tl)fnjg]| luiwtMre efuct I’ttTjuiYalctit to rgr^effAiiMk^^ itlrnititns lu it in TOiuevtmt thir siime 
rcintioH u,^ -rpi^jL^d ti> untl rptr^ffn lo rtTp^^fttn-f. Tllli ii mudi Lbc imCAt idli|i- 

fartyty ef a perplcring rpitl^t. umiH ofTcr a cariv-cTibnf fi>?m'cal 

VHrluut for . vvtn ii» in K niiuiber fJtisaii|;eS' the Acoiic tnavfwt due# fof 

Uat in Eunbig^iiy would tend lo bring about it^dnApreunmet!- Else where the meuiijuif n 'frotii 
the nootV itr ^fmuWULtE'■Jllii^ htviiig it* onJij4:jry ^lerivatVuii Bjid 
* iVjji, pL 31. f As ^ lhat of mUAo^ in /f T07. 
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545 reiterates tlic eiathet iitre^ftov, probably a diin^rt allusion to thtf 
passage in // since tiie adjective does not occur again. The slow and inter¬ 
mit tent retriiat oi 56^1-74 could only bo carried out with a telamon shield 
alternately flung bobiiitl the back [54$'.* ct B 94^} and brought fonvard 
again at oacli roturn to face the eiioiny ; but no lurtHer particulars emerge. 

Xlio Aristcia of TboniKlc- in Ii lias siifferod severely {rum reworkingthe 
in consistencies to which this has given rise trill be discussed in tJic section 
on till- thfjreii. Here it U enough to point out that his is a round shield, 
for tile teblufin passes over the right shoulder, as appears from Iwo lines^ 
98 and 798—which then- is no reason to suspect. 1‘Iie poet in fact calls it 
fTTifVK,W <7973; that the epithet is now'here else used in the riiigubi is not 
enough to stamp the line as an interpolalion.? 

The stiield of Hector is often quoted as a dear sample of the body- 
shield because it is said [Z 1173 to reach from neck to ankle. It is strange 
that a hem slionld set out on a threonine nm thimigh country^ hdd by the 
Trojans cnriying so great a wdgiit, and that nior»>ver in a position w'ar- 
ranted to tnalce it flay his ankles. Everywhere else it has the chamctcr- 
istlcs of a round shield; it has an omphal^ {N 192) and is repeatedly called 
inh-rw’ itinf {H 35a. A 6i. N Soj). Mortowr, all the other appeardnees of 
tJie hody-shidd are, as they shimld lie, on the Greek side, for it is certain 
that this higlily bcaliwd method of flghtiug was never carried abroad. 1 ts 
incongruous emergence licre is not a sorvi^-al, hue the error of the poet 
who knew that shields too large (or those ofe. ewi were a proper 

piece of hemic «inipmcnt. a toncli to enhance Hector's martial exed- 
Icnce immediately before two episodes designed to bring out his hiiraan 
value. 

The .siiields of itidividual heroes which have ativ distinguishW feature 
have now been passed in review and liavt liecn found to be for the most 
part round, llsat Keicbcl’s ujjc of the telamon as a criterion of the hodv- 
shield h unjustified lias been shown by an examination of the romid sliiold 
ui the Bronze and the Early Imn Age, .Vot only is its use implied in cor- 
manreuvres (d 545, 9 94); twice in the //md it is ascribed to shiriris 
wbtdiare iiuliihilahly muiid ; tliat of Agamemnon (/I 38) a.jth its cirdia 
and that of $aT3^edan (iff 4 <^i)i explicitly described os round in HI 297, The 
cominDijef epithets of tlie shield abo point to the round form It is true 
that which ocoirs eleven limes in die IliaJ and once in the 

Ody$s^\ exclusivdy as an epithet of the shield, has been variously r.*- 
garded. So far as the formation of the word goes, ilmav eqiiallv well tnnan 
'ha\nng an oniphalus' (whidi would naturally be central} or Tia\1ng many 
owplialoi’: as we have seen, some shiVMs combine both features. In .siiT> 
port of the tirst meaning and may bo quoted, both like 


' He whuk peaitr U 'iiiodMn' in fcriiua: thM* iht isJinilt qt ih« liidc tKmnncI ihcd(iBJ<*w 
» icrt.w 4 vrmJ jTfJiiiilatDn m tW c^htcenlli cnuirry* ^ ^ lot ' ’ 

f A ii Itxonififi If anij mim m *sa. 
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o/icSaAo^crcm derived from nDims denoting parts of tbe ^x>dy. but used m 
a transferrod We Itavc nc* representation of tluibody-shiuld to which 

the epithet would apply in fet ssLse; in ilw second ft itiight be used 
of no. 3 on p, 141 and p. 142^ fig. 3 supr^i (LH l)p nn. y on p, [4^ (the very 
latest phase of LM HI), and of die slneJds on the dubious ikeotian gold 
ring. If tlie latter is genuiner the bosses, major and minor, iire a LH III 
addition to the LH J model. Of tlie smaJl sliields which appear in the 
latter pan of LH III (pp. 146-8, nos. 1-3 the representations 

do not IK-Tmit m to judge, but the extrifme scantiness of tlie evidence 
for bosses, single or uumeruiis, on conlemporan" shields in the east half 
of the HMediterranean has been noted* 

Rciche] tried, as he was bound to do, to capture the epithet for the 
body-shield and referred it to the peak into which the eight-shaped shkM 
rises in tht^ middle owning to the pindung in of die rides. The peak, how¬ 
ever. is in fact a ridge, as the qiindie-shaped vertical strengthening on the 
Tfryiis and Knoasds frescoes shows; there is nothing dreuLar about it and 
it is too ill defined an area tu suggest the image of an oinphalos to any 
normal 

Nor is the meaning "with many omplmloi* generally appropriate to the 
Homeric shield. The riiield of Aias which Hector hits with a stone /jeWov 
cVo/i^dAioi' (H 267) is piainly conceived having a centml biiss which at 
least dwarfs all the others; so is that of Hi-ctor (JV iga)^ Moreover* the 
omphalos of the wagon-yoke round whidi wus w^ountl the thong attaching 
it to the pole must liavc been *olitary\ and the yoke it calletl o^oAnci* 
(13 369). Only tlic shield of Agamemnon is stated to have, in addition to 
its central boss of cyanus, twenty of tin whieli miist have fonne^i a drde 
round it {A 33-^) and w have found this lypt^ of decoration on a few of 
iUe niiniatinu votives represcntuig coucuntric drde riueltH- 

UpjKild. ii^3.yGri4^htsdieS€hUde appeariE^l in 1909, just too early 

to profit by ttelhig's article publiriicd in the same year, cotdd find so 
little evidence for the existence of the ottipWos riiictd in Greek lands iliat 
he denied it altog^jther and explained the cimpbalos as the entire conv^ex 
surface bounded by the ofhol rim cd the hoplitc shidd, %i it]j which, like 
Rcichel Ltnd. except Helbigj all who came after him. he identifiLxJ ihr. 
Homeric round shidd. At that date evidence of cemrsa meagre, 
though it is surprising that like lldbig he made no use of Cypriot maxerial 
or of the mmiaturf^ shioitJ votivi^ from ilio rjictaean cave and Pmiso* 
isupra. p. qg), 

On balance, seems host translated as "with (conspicuous) 

oniphuloi;\ a description applicablv to ah shields with a ccutniJ Eiisk or 
central protuberance, mch as we have found on various monuments from 
the Near East bi tin? course of the Iron Age. Tlir ompluilos sliield is used 
by Trojans and Acliaiuns alike;* and has therefore every chum to be 

^ j 44^ «- 0 lU rf^t, S il jJ4, r^ 
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regard(?cl as the tjT^ical shield of the period. It sometimtis appears to be 
compamtively smaU, for mice a ima is woiuided in tlie abdomen raider 
Its lower edge.* Tliis mij^ht well hapjieij in the cast of some of the round 
sbidds dcpictt'd on Geometric vases, but baidJy with the hour-glass, and 
certainly not with the body-sjiitld. Wounds, however, are elsewhere deidt 
not as ^ but or which sugg^ts 

a Jargtr size,^ like that also recorded on Geometric 'i-ases, whose diameter 
is ttpjiroxtmatcly e<iual to the height of the hoiir-giaiis shield FnrtJier 
rmnoT tunf t]u: must frwjuent of all the epithets of the shield, has never 
by anyone but Reicliel iwen supposixl to mean anything Imt round ^ 

discussed above, it is ajVlied to the shields 
^ >f«idaos r347. raid43 ; P 5^, Aineias, 

£ 300 and I 274, Odys^ns, A 4 J 4 ; Sarpedon.iV-04; Deiphobos. iVij; nki 
Idomenens, A 405; this shidd is also called S.y^ (having concentric 
arclcs?) and is said to bentted with two infra, up. ma ff.) Aretos 

P517: Agenur. 581; Diomc^-, It is thus distn-lmti^ impaS 

b tween Greeks and Trojans. The plirase, opening with aW? in an ofaliquc 
case*, occi^ on y at the end of the line and only in the singular; it form-s 
the ^second half of n Ju^xameter. on the other hand, %vitli thi^ 

Single exception already mentioned, is used in tlie plural only, occitnine 
four tunes. VIK. E 453 and M 4J6. wliere the roimd shield is icribed cer¬ 
tainly to the Greeks, less probably to the Trojans as well 

?■ Locrians are said to lack it. an exception it 

IS inipla^ to tlK- geneml nUe, and c 428 . where it is ascribed to the^ roian 
r ■' . therefore coincides wJlii that of nierov' and 

oj opJflAtaTvvTj. As thosf are the only constant epithets of the diield and 
are of geueraj apjdication. rhey must t« appropriate to the ecpiipment of 
dlt poc^so^ day. C^am pa.^siges sl,ow that the normal tactics are 
♦hr^ of the band^p shield, e.p. // 231 ^ 1 . where Hector enumerates liis 
militaiy accomplishments. The phrase 

aptly dtsenbes the priyrarg movemcriLs of tlie hand-grip shield 
neither the body-shicJd nnr the lioplite sfiield b capable.^ in jjo 

agrees with this mterpriTfatioi.. for it describes the brief forward n^hes ^f 
the ^po^x<^ \W have found the shield of Aindas to be round; wlien he 
*w\i} effre risw*B {>' 378). he executed a mrauEuvre unsiiited 

idike to body-shield and hoplitc shield: but on the t^ximetric va-xa dtS 
above for evidriiw of the hand-grip shield we have seen how the warrior 

* ft l^-aw 4 » 4 . 

* O. die advice of iVkWHlim m the Achqinni. S 3;*-;. 

* Kxcept «f ouftt by time ^»htt rrpini Ao? U a n^’nlmtum iihuuntm tSchulee OF ^ 

n. .pf fl »«nv hnwi-ver ^crolK utetrUKi usati ureiiaid rorni «jf in,. nLe t»iiMhWh,^ 

* the rragiTleul uf a Spannn {ftfior^iv, ft Wririi /Wtirfd ri l3—?n . 
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might hold his shidd at arm's iCTgth in the liopt> that his opponent's 
spear, even if it pien^l hla defence^ would not rtjnxrh his pcrs<3n. 

SimiliirJy, the followers of Asios advance upon the wall of the Greek 
camp nvoi (M ^37^)* 3 gesture well illuslittlcd in 

Assyrian representations of siege scenes. Shields therefore were of moder¬ 
ate si^ and all the epithets which bear on their shape, -rrai^oQ* ifioT), 
d/t(^aWcnn], tvKi/K^\ ^tonip them as round—with the single exception of 
the simile T^orf TnJpyoi' thrice applied to the croifOi- of Aius* whicli we Itave 
found to be exceptional. 

None ihe less, traces of the body-shield, reliable if scanty^ have l>een 
found, and more may be discoverable. Tlie fact thiU the epic has two words 
for shield, mKo^ and ftcnrfr, Is possHily significant. It is at first sight sur¬ 
prising that wherea-^ the origin of is wlioUy iinknoxmp ^dnos, which 
if a distinction con be drawn must be the tMKiy*shkki k goietally ^tcc^jpted 
as Indo-European, being represmted in Sanskrit by hfak, a skin or hidu J 
If rtdwr, however, had the same meaning, it wonld be natural enough for 
the Greeks to apply it to the Minoon bcdy-shJeld, which is a virtually 
entire boll's hide with the hair pn. d<rjTiV may be its native name. Like 
ffwpfr^ and w'hich aiv also of unknown origin, ccnriV mns through 

Greek literaturcp prose and poetn^ from beginning to end. with wndiangcd 
meaning. adi«y^ we may surmise to have dropped out of current speech 
when the bodj'-sIueM disappeared, since it wms not specially appropriate 
to the round shield, w hile there w^ts notlung to prevent Mirfs" being trans- 
ferret] to the new form sauce wdiAlcvtT jts original nieaiung. in Greek ears 
Jl would have no dtscripfive qlmlit>^ Thi.s hypothesk derives sup 
port from (Jie formal arming scenes of which there are sevonii, all made on 
one pattern, but differing in detail lliese will be fully described below. 

The constant epithets of iiicof —jidyn and arsjSoipoc—tell u^ nothing; it 
is more significant that it never appropriates the more revealing descrix>- 
tions attached to A^i^aXi^uaa^ While Thti 

anonnous influence of the metrical formula must alw'ays be borne in mind, 
there can be no doubt that if any poet at any stage of the tradition had 
wishetl to chtscribe the oimov as reund or haring an omphalos, he w'ould 
have had no difficulty in doing so- wjcor is the only term applietl to the 
shield ol Aias, wliich ^ w'v have reen ^ilarted fife as tlic Bronze Age bcxly- 
shidd. No sudi definite traiitUun attache^i Iq that of AchOlcs, yet it is 
always railed (tokm once, when Tlictis, giving the order for it. uses 
the inclusive term, as a woman (or goddes) natumJly might 4S^)- As 
in the case of Aia^. however, tlie distinction has broken dowm, for in T 374 
thLs s^une shield is compared to the moon, which certainly implies tltat it 
is round, and in Y riSr the son of Pelens itm &p ^axtro \tiptt. a 

manoeuvre only possible with the shkld with central hamile. 

* Sop Bntiacvi, 0l'rf, A. At fit ^atr^fUra //{iwwr,i.V. Jtn:htti, 
lLcuievRr,ltDilij«tliut iifcd utieinBilly Atmfti the *M>vcra)«ia" bodyndiicld^ 
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A few phrases may be fosdiizud fomulat: lisujdta down ff<5m Bronze 
Age daySi, The words irAi«iiTsf [A jgijj = A' 486) ImT: been 

taken to mean llmt ttic lowt?r edges rested on the ground ; thecoraredes of 
Odysseus in f 479 sleep under their tukm, and tile suggestion that these 
^body-shieltt gains some plausibilitj'^ from the fact that (!retan miluence 
is marktHi on all lljo false but realistic talcs told by Odysseus, The com- 
radL-s of Diomede in K 152 have their heads pillowed on their wTi&ts. 
Above all, ihc duscription irdenw’ ^Senj with its archaic lorm and its fixed 
pjaw Iti llie verse, together with the precisely similar character of eiW 
and 80*7^; /iwjs, words which doubtless belong to tlie carlk-si stages 
of hetoif vocabulaiy, leads to the conclusion that all three are Bronze Age 
foimuhur which had come to form part of the stock-in-trade of the imhos. 

U wt proceed to examine the anniiig scenes in detail, we fmd tliat one 
feature is common to ah alike, aud proves tliat eadi sliieJd, whate\-er its 
shape, has a telamon; it is alwnys assumed before the helmet, to avoid the 
mconvenience of passing the telamon ovr-T tlie crest.* Tliis, however only 
serves to djaerentiate U from tlic hopliie shield, which was ratumhy 
picked up last of all. as can be seen iu numberi of arming scenes depicted 
on rtflj-figured vases. ^ 


Diough they are of one geueml pattern, tfje four great arming-scenes are 
by no means replicas one of another. None represents the era of ilie body- 
shield. when The erjuipmcrtt Lncluderd noilher Ki-ijfrt&s nor U b 

possible that a Bronrer .Age fmmuia is presere'ed in the lines (0 479-4)31 
which describe tiit arming of Teukros when, abandoiiiiig Ids arc& 
lie assumes vnly shield, h«lmet. and a single spear in place of tht- nair 
chiinictcd5tic of tfi-tj E;irly Iron AgQ. ^ 

The arming of Pans (r^ag ff.) and that of Pairoklos agree in almost aU 
points and follow what may well have been the formula of the later iwriod 
of TH 111, whidi we have found to admit a corslet of a dort aud Icggiims 
Wc ba^re the choice of 5 upi>osing these to be denoted bv 

or of regarding the lines as an interpolation nmdc’atter hoidlre 
armour liad tx-en mttmhiced. To proceed with P, the shield is called bv the 
traditional narac of mUot aud the verb which governs it is drnotme 

Uie passmg oj the tt-Iamoii over the head; there is onlv one sptiar ^vvoc 
1 bus the vuJgate; a variant, liowever, Urecorded, preferred bv Zenodotns 
accordmg to which 334-5 an athetized and alter the line on'the soear the 
following was inserted: <Wl S» Sp' 


* Tl« «»KHI wu AppRCMtcd lijf tiu ancuntt cmnnunitaton; aee SSchol A mj 4 u 

A on T aj*, tt Mmy tw hot*d thir tJir wont ia fix h in the stuiint 

* If ttM fwm TtjMniiftaeNiP la (piitiine, Jt k iJKSUOIahtv rDfnwtj, hnne^Tr ini-...,.. ir. 1^. 

mu] niemiioJ,rf d. it 137. It fe mart pioRihlr, tiawevrr, ihiLt fUibtrt'a (Mi'etim 

“ -u qntJjtt of iUhiUoa' amw by fti S 
W Soj). Ttur rneuuine rematiM unMitsm. Tbe CnMlItionaJ f 3 i;pl,.tLi.ii.,» rSckil 
U«ycL. 
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TUc for the alteration presumably was that Pads was already 

wearing bis swotiI w'herv fighting as an archer (P 17-18)—a hypercritical 
ohjccrioti, since he wunJd necessarily take it oft to assume the corslet 
and then put it on again, ^^tandius rejected the XTirianl on the ground 
of the order—^wvfiuu *Ojf*7jpiicw oitAui^uJi, 

'riie firming of Pairoklos differs from that of Pods in otit point only; 
in place of the single he takes a pair of throwiDg-spears 

an Iron Age innovation, which also ciuphasires the fact that he cannot 
wield the famous spear oi Achilies.* Tlie original framework still persists 
in the greatly amplified arming-sodjes in T ^d .1 {16^), though 

lx)(Ji show modifications. In T the shield is stUl erthw but the verb is ctA«rici, 
'picked up', i-tt- by tlif centtxil handle, ‘flung’, i.e, tlie telamou over 

the head ^/7 135), was applicable abo to the body'Shidd, For a while thi- 
old formula bid serv ed wtdi enough, but as Hie U^y-ihicld receded farther 
and farther into the past, one tnotv preciKly descriptive took its place. 
The last and most elaborate arming-soetie, tlmt of Agamoituiott, coH' 
tains many peculiarities. The old onier is adhered to, as it nccessaniy was 
white the telamon sliieJtl survived, but for the first lime in a formal arming- 
scene the shiHd is called ii<7mr, mid the verb dv’... £Wto emphashtts tJiat 
till* first step is to lift it off the ground. It is described 
'coming round both sides of a man', an epithet originally designed for the 
body-slueld, both fonns of whidi arc seen on the monuments to have a 
drep curvature within ivliich the figure of the warrior disappears, iTic 
adjective is inappropriate to the round shield, whicli is sometimes quite 
flat and which, becanse its rim lies in one plane, catutot envelop the 
bearer even when it is convex. ofajftffpoTTj, ivbich is used only witli 
and, apart from B 3S9, only in contexts vrbicb show that the shield in 
question is round {riiat of Agamemnon, A 3=, that of Sarpedon, At 4or. 
that of Ainfjinp ^ 281), must have acquired in epic the general meaning of 
'man-protecting';» the fact that it occurs only four times in tlie vulgate 
suggests that in Hottiur’s day it was almost obsolete, and the variant of 
E 797 already discussed (p. i8fi} sliows Iww readily it land much else) 
could disappear in ihe ooursi' of oral transmissioti by the substitution of 
metrical equivalents. 

The second epithet of Agamemnon’s shield (jroAv&riSaAos) is merely 
conventional; the third inappropriate to a body-shield and, in* 

cideiitaily, to the hoplite shidd. is suitable enough to one w hich could be 

* Tlw fiwt is indeed mthrr ffvtr.«npliiiHEfldiZ*n®do)ia.™i very i^sffildy rfeht in «Uiriutiij; 

i4i> itiul ooihting HI-4 03 hotTDivtd fruiii T t'*r the iosmicitil lieaier the change m 

nami and tiiimilwr wimM he a hUfeBjitint liini, i - ■ • ir ■ 

* h the hidigctnutii wiml Tof pTEsmtuiHy it 

tLc bwijr'fhiud,d. 

* In riihcT ibt trut wnsref course renrairt* patmi i tbiw . 14I 

caili the htdy the ciUihH' fnvtbp? uf tlitwh*Uy^pnred oy 

omiient cu7iitu£ntaE;vi% oa Hckiict, 4 i] n(rrr 4 *s w ihc of A aw 

d 3(2. 
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!^xtpndl.•d at aim's Iimgtli atid bFrandisIiL'd and might pttibaps di^at a blow. 
The epithet is rare, beuig only once again in Homer applied tg a siiield, vir. 
tliai of Aineias (y i6a). wliich we Imve already seen to be circular. It ia 
also, however, used of the aegij* (O^), which, a storm-cloud when wielded 
bj* Zeiis, has all the chameteriatics of a shield when lent to Athene or 
Apollo. aajeimmAos, the corresponding epithet of the shield's owner, is 
applied in £ 126 to Tyrteus and does not occur again in Homer,' but tlie 
verb is used in the Scutum 1320-1} of 'swinging' the eiieos. Tile early dis¬ 
appearance of both epithets trom Greek iiterature corresponds to the dlH 
appearance of the hand'grip sliit'Id from actual life, at least ii» file upper 
social strata. 

Tlie ensuing lines {A 3^5) give an unmistnkuhle pictuiv of the shield with 
omphalos and concentric circles, with some poetic exaggtfration in the 
tmmber of circles and the material of the central omphalos and tliat of the 
suhsidiaiy bosses. With tliese linfs the description which follows is wholly 
inconsbtent, nor has it anj' cotmtctpaTl in an. The central omphalos 
eiaboiated into a Gotgoncion and sumnuidcd by figures has indeed a 
certain resemblance to the Cretan votives with protome, for the only 
possible niesmiiig of . cWc^itaro, unusual Lhntigb it be. is 'set like a 
crown upon' ;* but the Gorgoneiun lias no place on the Cretan shields. It 
first appears as u shield blazon on a proto-Corinthian aiy'ballos of c. 650,' 
where it docs not form a central ornament, but fills the entire Jii:ld 'I'his 
type continues for some Lime; later it appears rediici-d in size as u central 
omameiit with no further dccomtiuii. -crefii implies tliat the rw'o ligures 
of Dcimos anil Pltobos encircle tin? Gorgoneioii; ihc rare cases in which 
vfpi =. d/i^ in Homer occur where the preposition is cornpoimded with 
or with certain parts of ^vm and are accounted for by metrical 

I Ltmil i, ; 0 (evivw it witli \hr pmml nf bv 

iihiclt Resyctitu»«iia !*»*iliw rtidw ic, is aol rube iouiwl in Cfiwfc litenUuriMtfkV 

H«n«. Ihif aim- die buir^liutuiiint tbe hopliit phaliuix ihehuiid-vria 

iJiMid Mhlc tti Ije ihe flefniw uf th* lisln aimof Jn lireeoe. Nisiie ihe lew Kniticn'i^nmjMi^ 
irmrritkti'in nl inMii'ratAdt far thr Tnenniiii’lesi udicva^jMi in Ivur, f'fcpfir. tso iQATioiu i 
|>, 4.?}) s prdbBlriy eoTToft, siiKt ilw A«. 41 wu Ate dcwrihecl b)- Tlwi^diilcs m iriih 

thmtmig sfieafs fni, jij, 3. <i|i. i uinl 2), nnd (hniiiViiig.s{Hsat Siiipliis hand griu sJiifM. 
bijod hi, emeitf l m itai unly tlw e,iMdaliin) of ihe ejiitliEr wirh bkntude in itic Hicii, 
w i 9 Witmpi 4 af {Ag, glj), aitelefl be hkililiiclil tu ijmv wdl br 

.tfiwliiJiiV nerslnn i>t eiuiinniAK’, It n Inti eaiy to ux why «r tiniple anti obvimii iw coiihet 
« s«no^,H)i i^ulil biivo ilCeii eomipted. mUbhico JEw. fua, •!») k la**d on cpir 
v.«ab«iiity, !♦> tbs htio. m ,hOTr, It u possible rhiic ihe unSqiir epithet 

<^u/. J^l^pbcd to the Kitdfliidoi nmy Iw a leniEnicioii ..f ttw lionHwh lUfM q* tbsr hngk 
«lndil of Thctii'i, 

* EtsrfMsdiete Ou, vnb b luctl uf Batunhutf whkh enchdm: ef. the ciowlv |MrjiIlel 
E 7J5), idHvr465, * 105. iiml O 153; f'lom ihe Eiuc two die i'Jnt uf 'uo«b' nr 'Kiwth' 

h 4 » whi^iiy dukfjprjLi^. 

I Jiihnnsen. J'S., ]<L 31 . i: cf. Xrftwmnihia, pp. So-r. It iiwy be Aitilnt ilm jf, 

iIb seenuh- qnti tnih-wnntTV VAU-pdatioft the ikK]{ttu-bii frequently sems as ilw stikld 
b 1 ,irmi of IchillfS. In ihc SlxUi it » tJten m, epijwriis* fneofignionaly ™ the 

^KtilMfii i-nirl-Ji, unniitimcai to fdhet hfpTTYK mdi ai Kadmoi nnd iictvim. 5tf MuZ^ 

ij| (fii, iitii. ii(^* t74p r;5s {It) , «<*, 
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nctdssity. Foiir ftgurfS {two sphifistes and twt> Uons) are titici?ssary to All 
the mne whidi suitomnis ih^ protniding lioo's head tjn Ibe bronze shidd 
of idaean type hem PalaioksSiiTO ;* hut tlic donga ted bodies of the liujis 
in the inner 350fie of the Hunt shield sliow how easily tin? spac? tnigJjt lie 
filled by two human figures and a couple of conventional ornaments such 
as paJmettes. Deimos and Phobos occur ebewhere in the niad, the tatter 
as the son atni both as attentiants of Ares;^ Erb was his sister^ and her 
a£$odat^ Alke and lobe may therefore be presomed aJso to have had 
huntan forms.* In tlie seventh century we arc in the age of personifica¬ 
tions on the CliCit of Cjiisclus: Eris figitres as a hideous hag and Fbobos, 
a man with a lion's lie^, as the bla/ou of the shield of Agamemnon.^ 
Some analogous work of art may have suggested lib hues to our inter¬ 
polator, whose aim must liave been not to add fds couplet^ but to sub¬ 
stitute it for 33^5-* Apart from other dihiciiitics of spacing^ it cannot 
have escaped ibe notice of the dullest of w<mld-be iiiterpolators tliat hts 
Gorgoiieion must occupy the same position in space as the omphalos of 
cyanus In the original passage, His version apparently ^urvived as a 
variani urii.il it was disastrously mcorpomled in the texti. His descnpilonf 
probably in the main fimcifuL may have lieen inspired by tlie apiH^arance 
uf the Gorgoneion as a blsizon on hefoic shields m contemporary art. 

To sujTi up the story of the Homenc stiield: Keichers monstrously 
ai> he Over-pressed it, contains a germ of truth; it is possible, though but 
rarely, ttf tnice the body-shield in Homer. On the other fiand^ since Ins 
principal criteria of thebijdy-shield—the mention ol a telamon or of leather 
^ the fabric—have proved to be failadous, the majority of Ids ithmdfica- 
tions^ being dependent on them, fall to the ground. Such epithets as 
and <mjSapdv, and arcc^iraily applicable to tlic une-handlt.d 

shield, wduch as we have seen W'as Widl establidied before the end of the 
Bronze Age. Protective anJ^our undf^rwent no^dtul alteration lictweeti tlie 
date of the Warrior vase and that of the introduction of hoplite equipment^ 
Hence it tliat through diccenturas and in Homer's own day the descriji™ 
riunsofarmoux and figliting remained perfectly intelligible to the snoocssive 
genera dons which listened to the lucitatiofi of hcioic poetry, even if the 
objects to whicli they applied had undergone certain minor changes^ Only 
w heu we have n-ason to susjiect post-Hymerk intcrixilaLion,c-g. of the boj>- 
file corslet or the Gorgoneion^ do we encounter the Etbsurf], tlie inconsistent, 
ajid tlie tiTiintdligiblr-; and by that time the Itearor^, trained on the Nt=^v 

» R?4.xhpl. 3tvi* p. _ 5 o&: rtnj Onr^ff ]j. 7 ^ 

^ J 44*, iV O i ^ ^ 4 *- 

• E 74JQ. 7,%-43 futtn an interpokUtm cjf sAmt (yiJc u*. A jh-7. 

' V. 19. ^pnd 4- . . . ^ ,1s * ^ « 

* A sJdtkl 4it CbTtUL-tTiLUi otlm fioinc intercMWiE pamti of m in*l ^ 

tentnij rn:)iEoni:ii»n by fitr wnei of fiifinUic |yopa 

uwrwd til ihfi nu'ouBici m which CAich^rtiudipciiihp<i f *4 nidriu 

IT iii (xjMibfy Hptevsir; Wo*i^1ry it nmy H m luumu fiwrttfiinn- 

ihfi itiVKt nt ltfiypt+ CiiTifAfTflui, [4 |il- u- p^ 
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Model of Uie liopUte anny, wiire no longer familiur by experience mtli the 
tacticsol Lhc liwroicage and wore prejpared to accept much at tlie luindi of 
the ancients. 

WJidn we compare the archaeological data respectmg eighth-century 
shtaids with the indications furnished by epic, it is at first sight surprUting 
that Helbig's identiheation of the Homeric atwis wnesw’ ^httj with the 
oi)<s-handlcd shield did not commimd immediate assent, 'flic lailure, 
however, is largely accounted for by the insttfficiency ol his archaeo- 
logicaJ evidence, by his omission ro trace the posible course of the Orieidal 
uifluaice to which he rightly ascribed the introduction of tJie round shield 
^tlie absence of any aliusioii to Cj-pms and Crete is remarkabk—and by 
the lack of an adequate exaniinntion of the lioplile shield, the alternative 
aid univerEally accepted candidate for the rolo of Uie Homc-ric round 
shield. The omission was partly, but only partly, madt good in bis subse¬ 
quent aitjd<r! on the tJaie of the introduction of tJie hoplite phalajix in 
which lie showed that hoplite tactics were alien to Homeric v^-ariarc, but 
did not investigate tliv ctjiii^y alien mnnipulution ol the hoplite shield, 

MO'fE ON RANOmE 

Two shiatib in the i/mJ me specifiBl as Juiving wawfirti-. (host of Nestor 
[B 193 J and IdtHneiiuua I A' 40;); the word dues not recur in canncxitiii mih 
shiidds in any other auU iar. Tlie nrst pass^c tells us not lung exetipt that both 
shield and arc ol gold- In the sctwud the shielil is mh-riw’ 

and the latter wnrd is obscure, but may mean ‘wilJi conccjitrie ciirl*^' 

as ^iilggfestcd idjovv:. ' ‘ * 

The wonl Ktttyit is of fofcign. pruhably Sumerian, origin; it occurs in the 
ScdUtic laiigitdgcs, through ofit (i ollu r of whicli it must have become known 
to the fjferks,* In later tirvek wiverj, fmni tlie same root, is used to denote the 
pnlr-mi d iHamnifo d^twx'f which is extremely abuniknl in Mesopoiamia- Potlu* 
(lo. i^t-4} says that it was used prindpaily for fencing. Jor whicii piiq>ose it 
was doubtless impuned in Uie days of tiio Athimian empire, exlmit litemrv 
f^usioDS 10 it. which are semuy. appear to lie confined to Hippooix -md Old 
t^dmedy. Neither mjwoj' nor tii-va is used in Greek to dmote thu rtinm mtig 
iced of the D.T,,' which is rendered in the Septuagint by iohU^ior; jn tiik 
niear^g Homer uses shn ply titfThe only other sense in which E lamer 
uses it is to dciiore rite horiztmtel rods of the upright loom (V' Ijial, 

ad Jotj. Et is ilnufitlm on this sci-nnd use, coupled with tlte fact that in luter 
Greek wlirm appUfti lu a material object invariablv designates soinetliine 
straight, often malhcnittflcally straight, that E-L Opptl, aothor of an exhaugrivi 
study of the word iu all its uses.^ bases his conclusion that tbt of the 

siiiclii must also liave Tseen absolutely rttaiglif. Tlik is hardly warranted, for, 
as (>ppel hjjnself pointa out, if the jeawlptf of Nestor's shklii were golden, the 
ori^al meaning of the word must tmve been forgullcn, Tli* elymoiogy suggciits 

' ‘tHier flic J-ictUhrunEnriT def geuddwEUEP I'hidajtt', K. &^.Ak. irii4.,ytttifjie{* isi 1 

>'l!br. rmuitmtioiilitt'^tivcr, rfppciiA lo be Ureck. 'p ■ 

> C4f. likekitJ kIm. ifr, < Sufiplm, f strx (isq;1. 
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tliut the Greeks leaTtied it thttsagh contm wiiU thv S*i^ Eiat, but it »my ht 
fast have meant to iham unly a laarticulai contwancc, whh ho assocktiou nf 
either material nr siliape, 

L-.'xicographi£i^ and srJiiaiifistA agr^ifi Lhat tlit: wu‘o*'fs were nut the T^ 6 pwa^ 
and oi the bopliti^ ditisKL tlgsyi^hiassays that tlicy were 

hi* « Sclioi. B on B 15s calls them r«? *T^ 

^Hfdnw Tdt 11c continues: oi?Fw ytip toIs irB^nKtlu'j ows Pj^ai'a 

lKQ)u 3 vt^ tkmpor yrip 0^01 1^ Kap^, cir #ftii }ivirxp€wv Kap^ip- 

CK rr^p/fUiWf tA^ cbmW TjpTTj^i^iTit* dAiV /ic r^cAtt- 

i«d Toerq ro owraj cJ£]fM 7 Jl^TO iw Aito- 

TtAoSrra Dik same note appeals hi u ^oniewliat sliurlet ftimi in 

Scliol A and III EL Mag, Tliongh. Iik<^ the soliitim of llesvtdjius. it cjscIil-Ics 
the it appears to offer an alteniatlvc ej^Ianatitm p hut it is not easy tu 

see what this is. B is pMn that iJh; Iasi danse is Comipl or tkXectivo: ron- 
ceivably it ^iintild read isarStfiv dyrtircAfl^^Tur JpynactfmiDu 

Wlirn we tijtn to the ardiimological tecord m **Eirch of imy part of a sbteld 
ttiat might be ii,l!dfltuii;:tl Uitli tlio tiic rt-^iHlt chsappuiiitinit- in the 

Late Bruim- and in tiie Early Inm Age. Xeillier side of the Warrior vase has 
anvtliitig Lo offer, though l>otii give at least a parual view of the msidt oi the 
shield : the inner face of the Griffin^stayer's exhibits only concentric citcliSp and 
those of the l^lesaii and Shardana nothing more than tlie hand-grip. 

The -i^^ynaii rdiefs ykJd mure data. Hue inner Inct of tlie roiutd sJueld is 
frequently represented; totnetitiies it is plaui^ but often iE is i;Qvcred by a brick- 
wull iHittfTn whicit ih bdieved to n-pfescni wicker-vi'ork- Somcfinies thi& 
j>altern ib^ rK-pIsced by ai huge cross tiie spaces wiilmi and without wliicb arc 
idled by halcliing. In an example figEiri^d by HHbig^ Iho skektau of tlie cress 
IS formnl by two venicjd bar$p Ijclwmn w'liicii the I jand-grip apj^ars;, iULcl a single 
Jjori/ontah which under it, it seems cortam lliat w-e liave here a frame- 

wort dbslgiicd io rmuntain tlie situpk; of a riiieltl wliich might othcrwwe warpj 
as one of wicker-wort w^cll might. Greek moniinienTS of the Geometric and 
archaic f>eriodsaro, witii one excopiion* barren- Bronze votivt-s ^iaT^^llycv^^r show 
even a cdntml handle on rhe inner face, much less j^vc .my imUcation of si lec¬ 
ture- Terra’-cotlas ofttm reproducu a ^Tcntraj handle^ someiiinc^i a tro/wm^ and 
cirriA<!^^ but never give any hint ol a frame-work —wilh the eKceptioJi csf the 
£>ipylun Thts^ it wiU be Tcmembered, Itas ^otuo ehiim tu lie regarded as 

uf wicker-work and luis h 1 vertical irtave indicated in plaint <m tbr niitcr face 
arid a cxDwetl paij on I3ie tniirr. Ncflhor thia nor any other rnoniinicitl imiioatfts# 

tlie tt^lwHJH or the iHcaii^ of its attaclmamt, 

1 he Homeric examples ul tlic wxjtd differ freiu all ottnirs in heuig very much 
older. Evjin Lf f Liry go no farthisr back tlmn tlio eighth cuntirry^^ the)" arc cariier 
by some joo years than the next api^carance. The iutmiiucticiti tif the w^ofd* 
however, rnav' fidi moth earlkr and date fo the period o( CiraeCKHOrienul con¬ 
tacts in the 1-a.te Jj'iQnzir Agt- In ihe fourteen tJi century tin* irdiabibiiitP of 

* ]t k HiPilJ iliski .^LtieiecHL rathw tf™ IlcicKlctus shonild Ik dtwf is nuthemty fuJ the 
ftrvmrian ul ^cxfrti=5£ly cqiiuted tn^hea^Ftwirihy ibii arwaiifurthijMstnri^ i£lateiiimt 

h eitpiltiL tlie aJtiEiiid cpithtl of the pntt oOl of ilsrlf unply inwnt^ in any 

cayc tlic ^tft^einera *3eu w uieii. 1 fc*l alufijutcly tm llcfedotn*. 

’ JieTbigrfi^O' 
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Greece adopted aa Onfintalfomi of ^hkld. With the da^TS of Mycenaean settle¬ 
ment in Ugarit tLe tmporEatiem of Nitrundo dviuxii for^kidd staves may liqve 
began. In this ca&c tile natoe, <Uvorced from aesodatinti vdth any particular 
material, might well eootitme in orrlmarj^ use SO long st?- the ollc-ha^^l!^^ ^idd 
sttrvivcxl; but it may be noted Lhat Homer, though he knmrjs tlic rod 

by this name, fails fo nu-ntian the ioa^tuv m coutiexkin with the balance [eug. 
4 / 43j)^ and b^ a Greek word for thi? catpmter‘s rate or its eqiiivalent 

In cord, the first object to be designatf d by in post^spic Greek. 

ilHaci can be littfc doiibl that in connexion with the shidd rods to keep it in 
shape suit tJie original meaning and sui:iscqueiit appIjiLations of Kavmtf better 
than any other inTcrf^rciation, The word is w^hohv izmpprcipriale to the arm¬ 
band and hand’ipTp of the Implite shidil with which the Kavei^t liave sometimes 
been identifieti Edbig^ indeed, maintained this, hia ongirml interprciation,^ 
hohiiug tlial ihc fact that they arc ^ mrcly mcditiotied shows that wer^ 

just coming in ; but as tlje term h nts-er in Luer Greek used in comieiinq with 
sliiiitdsj^ it is reasamible to condudi? tliat tin* thing for whkh they stood ceased 
to e3!ist^ Certainly tfipy seem to have been c^cccptioiial in liontcr^s da}', but the 
niued for ihvm would dl^ppcar when sliicUls tuiil a metal facing, morravef, 
tlicir ii$c is more mtural with ivicker-Avork Uian vtiih leather. Tlnrt w^kker 
^clds Were used in Griiece down to a fairly Late date appears certain,* and 
such may wcU have had a stiffening framework. II wu disregard Oppel'i 
adierkm of absolute straightness in the k^v<uv, wu have an example in tiic 
Dipybn votive. The upper ends of llu! truss-sEJives, situated just above the 
scollopst wxpidd be pmnts for the attachment of thu tdamon, which 

must luivc put a gneai stiaio an the fabric, ^specially ol a large and hcavv 
shidci 

The ciitiy' in Hesy-chiiis bi probably correct, but it is extremely imiikely tlmt 
it k biued on traditirniol mfojUMticrii. Tlii? wm alw^p faiiuliiu- with 

the hoiul-grip shield in the form ol tlie and also know of slnelds made ni 
IcatiJiCr, h>d, and wicker, a knowh^dge which must have been greatly cjctenikd 
by the campaigns of Alexander. the verb winch dcuotvs iii prase 

tiie actigrj of Aias as archer's prottcioi:', brst appears in Hellentstic Greek, tn 
iis liicml sense whun the actions of Iwborians are described 1 it socn acquires 
a gpnefal sense of 'praE€Cl±ig\ An exam matron of barbarian sliields, some 
varieties of which could probald}^ be serin tram Lime to time in Alexandria, 
ictgfcfher with a tiatura] intcrprcLatton of the word lorwSrcf, tpight well lead (o 
the rigid cunclusion. 

a. THE AAJ 2 :HI 0 N 

There remautis one piece of defensive armour^ the mysterious laiseion, 
which occurs in a fwke-nsed foniuxla [E 452-3* M 4^3-6 }: 

f^uir dAATjAu^l^ 

fVfeVtCXatlti AflUTI^O- Tt 

I ffH-r p. 0 r.; d p, pS5* Odilfy ffliaugh, doet nri^ in ciEliei ttw a 

pe^lilr ia firwuLu of ibe bopUlt ahirld^ vix. ibjit libtnnu'&li ikx^ rmn, lii^« Mnr.uij 

ui n ibulbr prediammi (r hc^kt hit ibieH awa/fmai liiui^ |ku| xnciely squuti bchinii ii. 

^ ibe ambotkia Eil^nl b} UfJibi^i UR^ p. ^ n. 17* mid tdl 
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Andent authorities are jirobably right hi regarding n of the second line as 
distributive, and assigning the itrnt^as to the Greeks, the Aokj^a to the 
Trojans. 

Apart front discussions in the Homeric sciiolia and the lexica, the 
is tuciitioned only twice in Greek literamrc, Herodotus (vii. 91) 
says that it was a shield of raw ox^-hide carried aMT* dtnri^r by the Cilicians 
in'Xerxes' army. Hybrias the Cretan,’ a poet of a date quite imcertain but 
certainly not e^er than the sixth centur}*, speaks of bis ncdAiair Aatoigror, 
irpoJJAijjtfa The views of the Greek comnicntators on the inter¬ 

pretation of the word may be summari^ijd as fotbvra. Two lurnis of shield 
are cantiasted in the fomiuia. the dim-tF and the Aovnjtbt', iVs the 

former is cireuiar, tlic latter cannot be; it must be oblong or oval; Ka-r’ 
vtrfifttifiiSfave T<iav fumlKAcui' t* Atuvijfd (Schoi. A ad Af Ot 

lunate; rg Aaia (Schol, T ad loc, cit,). The schnUa 

are tragmentary and not ivortli quoting in full: tiie gropud is-covered by 
Ilje entries s.v, in Hesychins; fJwpeofl yfjfOF. e»(i Soctm tWl to ^tSpaatt 

olyfiaf; wefnfif^^ft9at. rV^pdoTa t] irum md T7} Silmotfai 

§^T7d^fti6m. mrAo. homo, murp ivrl Saait. a^eiatt t-n 

raj Tpix^t anti Et. Jlfdg, fUKpa dtnnSuTifia thiio^vpaw <e(rr* oi 

fiaf)p<ipu(cn>xrTr\oy‘ yitvrat wupa to As ffflJ to otvw to opfiofTf trapo. 70 

iv Tp Anc^ 9 nttpa nl Awnof, dtr* tw aiji/iit ^6ficins fT^pi^8Xyf<j6<u , 

The only cxplanarion offered of nr^oTu is ttoS^, which Porphyrins 
{Schot. B on h’ 453) jnstidcs by quoting T 3^. The lexica add iiotJting. 

The ifoptos or ‘door-like’ shield was used by the Aduiiatis up to tlic days 
of the Acbaian League, when they were persuadetl by Pbilopoemeii to 
exchange it for tla* standard Argolic, i>B. hopUte„ shield 

ft is obvierus that the statements of tile ancient commentators have no 
historical oc archaeological value- Having learned from tlcrodorus and 
perhaps another source as W'oU’ that the Atiunjttw an Anatolian shield 
of raw hide, they naturally assigned it as a ^pjSaptnoifS/s^ai/* to the Trojans, 
reserving the aitme for tiie Grsjcks. After the seventh centuty'. if no earlier, 
the liinTtScr of this passage, though described as £««uu, woultl be assumed 
to moan the liopiite shield. iLs ordinary seasii in ciasical prose when 
Greeks art- spoken of ; in fact tlie ooutrist implied in the wwAWfitv* 
VVaConKu of SchoL T also implies the asdniiiptiou that the nowiV lunl 
Tlje distrihutive use of the copulative is quite in odder* and the 
sense given to the passage Is correct. What Trrtpifpra means wo cannut 
say: the word suggests a fringe, perhaps of leather strip^'^ It is. liowcvcr, 

• /,>T,Cir. lirp, ’ Rim, viiL 5». I, 

• The niLMitioii ai Ifvprat o'y<tu iotuce Dthor Uun liemdotus. 

• la tpile of having yiven ihehoptit^hiimiRio. n in tl* itasc ‘‘f ^hkelrf rtmains • twro 

«f Very jsfBiifwl it|Jiilicntiaw. !:> 'TIhh, viL 75. 5 ft b iJaply lo iar!ij.dc ilmCAvalry «hie]«l. 

• CT.Aoi/uin, unniiiukabl* meniiipie (J ilia duiribuTivt UK, 

• An apinn ii«iiiiruiiiii!»9hrt<wn ititpcAibd frcmi the iliteU wi fX vjwea; bar uieir i« 
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iiTtpiobabk that rfici/jrAow, a staiultng epithet oi a^nri; and occupying its 
invariable position in the line, wa^ meant to indicate a contraM of shapes. 

3. THE THOKEX 

Like his analysis ol the shield, Kdchel's criticism of the thorex was 
vitiated by his tailurc to lecognize any system of annature uiterm«liate 
between the Minoan body'Shield without corslet and the 'Ionian', i,e. 
hoplite, panoply. He was thus obliged not metely to maintain that all 
mentions of a metal corslet were interpolations {in w-hich lie was right) hut, 
having the verb ffaipn'fotftaBui on his htiTnU in a large nimiher of 

contexts which did not lend themselves to expurgution, to assort iJiat the 
original meaning of thorex was collective ('equipment') and that the verb 
merely meant 'to arm', 11 liardly Jtoeded a Carl Robert to point out’ timt 
there is no instance in Greek of a callectivo tu and that in Homer (he part 
is played by neuters plural, IWiea, and occasioiially onAo- Tliat a 

nummetalli^ condet existed in Mycenaean days was Mly conceded by 
Robert on the evidence of the Warrior vase, and also the fact that it could 
be pierced with Mmpsirative case and therefore would not necessarily lie 
mentioned in every case of a wound inflicted in this way; but with a 
CMtioos peft'craity he refused to admit that tlie verb 6eaf»iti9fc0cu could 
refer to it except possibly in 3 few- oxceptionai casiis. It must liar’s been 
worn, he says, in the camp as well as in the field; a man would not have to 
assume it on ilie call to arms, and tlic verb 6iufi^aaffj0nt must therefore 
nomialiy refer to ibt plate corslet alone. This is an unproved assimiptioii, 
sufficiently improbabli! in itself; timre is no reason why a leather corslet 
should have been worn off duty, eapedally in the heal of the campaigning 
season, Rolxiri may liave thought 111(0 RcicheJ that hoplite armour went 
back into the eigliih century; row that the first decade oJ the seventh 
century is known to lie the earliest date to tvhich it can be pushed up, wc 
must either on this view- of AMpiJcnzetHlHi bring down tlie lluut to a date 
somewhat later still or accept a great increase in tlie number of inlor- 
polatious. All that Robert did was to show- that mere failure to mention 
the tho^ by rto means proves that a non-meudiic corslet was not present 
to the imagtmitiod of the poet. If wc admit that the verb 
refers to this piece of armour and dates from its Intiodactiou, offering 
a metrical aitematsvt to Kopvmtta&at,^ the only interpolations which wc 

Mppucotlr iu> HTlki 0«i!k eviiiwe fi.f tudi m itm«t®rnwnl. (Jn nn EifnKan p>lil rinn 
m th* Ifttvrc. >< p. ‘^u 57 i 

fcrf JfK JUilikttK. fil. ju. 4tl). It «uk>[l KFUnd ihteH ifiih ecnlniJ bow h stmwn nitAcbtid, As5%Tmi 
fashion, iKhind H duuiil j liaw f]«|M h.ttnj firjn its Conceivulily ib- fmOurgntioa 

M the hwicmim's sbiekl tm the ^icnuinn urn from .Uoufinnji (lupfft, p. 154. fe. ro) is in be 
iail:iib.tlv expLdfwd. 

* ijrifiiinf 3 cir pp, 37 ff. 

^ Both vttU* OK fttr In the B u$c<i lome hajf-dowii limes in the scp* 

o\ CBi i lf (tlw to wix, B 
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shall have to admit (and must be conceded) are passages in. which 
the thorex cither rerJiioc^ the context to nonsense or is lumiistakably 
metallic,. 

Shirts of mail in the form of scale corslets were eady in use at the easlem 
end of the ModitetnGineanH Our earliest direct evidence comes fmm the site 
of N ud m upper Mesopotamia near Kirhuk and from that settlement on it 
which began r. 1500 and was destroyed by the /Vssyrians c, Here a 

considerable nimilxzr of scales was found dispereed over the site as well as 
one deposit svhicli fomted a great part of the breast of a corslet. There 
w'as iJ-SO a number of tablets with cundforra iuscriptions recording in¬ 
ventories of military material front which it has been possible to extract 
ctirirjiis information about the sM”iiirtTire nf the scale corsletJ This settle- 
me nt was Hurrite: iu principal feature was a large palace. 

The 300 shirts of mail which 7 'hothmes III captureti at Megiddo (r47S) 
must have been of this type, which recurs on nionumente from the time 
of his successor Amcnophb II [1447-1430) onwards. Two figure in the 
Viall-paintings of the tomb of Ids chief steward Ken-Ammi;* they are 
pxainted yellow, which in tlie opinion of the editor represents either bronze 
or (since they represent tribute paid to the Pliaraoh) possibly gold^ 

On the duitiot of Tliothnie^ (1430-141 ij tlierc is a detailed representa¬ 
tion of one wont by a Semite prince {Fig» 16),* U is belted romid the waist 
and has a high collar and sbon sleeves; though it is completely covered 
witli scoks, it has Im^hu pierced by an arrow. 

Among the stores of military e<jiiipmcnt depicted in the waJl-pointings of 
the tomb of Kuin-^s HI iu the Valley of the Kings are scale corslets pi led, or 
hanging, in groups^ one above another (Fig, 17).* All are covered through- 
nut with scnleSi which ate carefully rendered ami bear a remarkably ds3se 
re^mblancu to cme type of the scales found at Jfiizi, All have coUhib and 
short slf^eves, composed in each case of either two rows of nonnal scales 
or one ol large ones, A very remarkable feature h that the scales are 
divided into tranh‘vcrs«* bands of diffeTrot coloursp yellow, red, and green, 
to which in two cases a deep blue is added. How far the colours of the 
Egyptian artist corresponded to tvality and thu^ of ClianipoUiQn'B repro¬ 
ducer to his rnodei are open qricstians. Owing to the general fading of 
colour wduch sill Eg^’ptian pitmted rimrijmeiits have suffered since thdr 
discovery, even the second is beyond settlemeni: in eadi case, however, 
there mnst be a sobatTatnm of reality^ and it must be presumed that in the 
case of elaborate corslets scule$ of different materials were employed and 

1 SfiiTr* Sust, ip Pfj. 175 ff., pi. ] A a-e; itit Uj^ tnblufe s« App, l>* pp. , 

' Lhi'^'ics, Thf tfj KfTi'(K pp. HI, J, JL 3SJ |n. XXW 

♦ € 4 rt«-Nt^bemv Th^ Ttmth ^ n\ pi. x. Tlik Rtro ilii outline Arawnny of the 

JHibjecT on ih±: x^ht-hnud side of ihe ktng^i chmiot, aort thr ^cailefi fin*l m plitre nt. Ai thev 
ate rest tOGiitKificd to flwi twt, ihaiy nnut lietvc been flat ijis^vcfcd 00 u Uter cxaiii^tH}o» 
for ihey nppeor b tiie ^iroductfoa] of llw Sflnntf eivni iry Wolf* l}ir UrBrajgfjtdn^ 4^ 
jftrJun Httrftt fi. Sg- frtms a pholoKT^ph m ths PrtmJvSlke* scrip- 

* GifltnpoilLoii. iJi. 26r. 17 h reprodwt^ fitwnWoIfj^^». -cit., p. 07^%. 69, 
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arraitged in bamds. It is pcrmtssifak to conjecture that yellow stands for 
gold^ red ior bronze, and that blue may n^esent the blue glaze paste 
known {like the lapis lazuli wliich it siinalaied} as cyanus. In the case of 
a parade corslet made for show only the material is not inappropriate* 



*6 Piii^ty 


Fragments of the corselet of Sheshonk I* who icfgned in the tentli cen¬ 
tury, survive: they consist of a few bronze scales attaditsl to a leather 
backing.' 

A scale corslet is worn with a belt by the kmg of tlw Enkomi drangbt- 
bos (PL -\I, i)* who drives a-hunting; bis hewse lias siniikr protectjhn. 
In battle^nes the scale oenskt first appears associated witli the chariot 
(OS in the case of tlie Semite prince, mpray and is worn especially by tlie 
driver who cannot manipulate a shield as well as the reins. Tile Nuzi 
tablets also mention coate of mail for hotas, though tho excavators were 
uuahlfl to identify scabs for this purpose* As tlic quarry in the scene in 
question is a bull, a coal of nmU for tire horse is not out of place. The 
^ver lias none* 

The box belongs to the Mycenaean group of ivory carvings of mixed 
style recently studied by R. D. Barnett/ Gaiming' the artisl as Myce¬ 
naean, he bindined to regard hb patron and the subject as Hurrite; such 
a combination might well exist in tiie neighbouring Ugarit. Tlie corslet 

* Pirisse ■I'.twnmi, Jjr«. £{,, WoJt, Bmtjffiuing, p, fig. -n. 

• Exe. iM Cyp„ pi, (. 

J iStJ^ IP* 4 a, pp. 5r». 
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he regards as a Hurrite invention, a view n'hicb derives confinmtiot} 
from the discovery of metal scales in considerable (i«antities not only in 
Himito Nim but in Ugarit, where they date to the end of the fifteenth 
and to the fourteenth century, when Htrmte influence is marked. That the 
place of origin is soinetthcrc in the Neiir East* is certain. 

Tliongh the moat prominent anti probably the earliest, the scale cordet 
is not the only torm known in the easti^rn part oF the Mediterranean to^ 
wards the end of the Bromt*: Age. Evans and Hans Bunnel, have hotli 
called attention to a very simple form of breastplate, cwrtaiiily, as Bonnet 
claimSi noii-metnllic, vfnm by some of thesoldierj of Ramses II. It con¬ 
sists of a short, close-fitting garment extending from the level of die 
mpplcs to the waist, generally supported by broad shoulder-straps; it is 
decomitHl by rows of dais or wavy lines which can hardly represent any- 
Ihiug but stitching.* Bonnet states that ft is almost ins-ariably rendered 
in white, which suggests that the material is linen, probably thickly 
wadded. Evans mnnccts it with Un? coislets of the chariot tablets found 
at Knossos;^ these, how'cvcr. expand from above downwards arid give the 
impiKssion of being miidi longer. They may, alternatively, be related to 
n second and longer Egyptian fomi which rcached to mid-thigh but other¬ 
wise appears to be of tlur same structure as tin* first.-* It i.^ worn by the 
Shardana guards of Kamses 11 whost* ie^m;Hluctioii by Ro^dlhu's draijght.f- 
raan has been found to be unreliable in detail, hut the outlint; is no doubt 
correct, I'liat some form of non-metaUie corslet was w'om by charioteers 
in Crete towards the end of the fifteenth century is, however, certain, 
iVnother type of corslet is worn by the Philistine and Shaidan oontiu- 
gciits in the great Laud and 5«i Raid undertaken against Eg^Jt in the 
reign of Ram-ses 111 and recorded on the walls of the m;un temple at 
Medint l Habu (PI. IV. iL* It differs in nearly every respect from the scale 
coTsiiJt; it is ihort, stopping at the waist, h has no collar, imd not only lias 
no slrcves but is scooped out at the shouldem to give the freest possible 
play to the amis, it may be noted that these forces do not nse the how 
or fight from the chariot, riiffering In these rtispccts from the wearers of 
the ^k- corslet. The structure of the Sliardan corslet h curimm: it is 


^ Stt iVttpci rnffiLt auti p, 

^ IkriintU Di^ dtf Viilkrr i*-j AiifnOriftti^^ ait-ii, fe- a. Cf* 

141 ii(, JO, 34 r mitl: Dmkm^tUr flUJ wifi 31if* Atvd 

i, 'Early RecoiUs*, pi. 

* iv% p, h\5ei. 

Mkrfcnrtp p. 2JD^ 1^ . 

» Univrnity of fliiaiitit OficTUft! tc&iiTtnc l*uLlii:oiioi«, Tin! ^n; ffoirUt u 

* Early Recwli uf RiiiiHar IITp cipcctiily fiL nrhkb givK dfitailn froin 

|iL ofi ii Dirgcr tcalc. The urit froin thn m which 1 11^ 

of the Fhili^rinn and Shnjiiflfui war riMial foi In fJ« Land^batiit, ¥c^ci Ittwn wfueb 
ufH! itjifoduiii^a ou piL 34^ tiittit wrtf tilt only: r |»? 3 abfe fx[ilnii5iiton k that an a hmi- 

hutik wVnfrc it niiglit bt necerany w c/ctfvt ^tou dktaiic?^ iMjijjht ijil tlie (mIji wm 
nut i ^ynjg kr bt uJet^imitly -olTifft ky tbc extra prOicctM*!! il niftntlto. In r 

in tK 3 H.niiT^ ofienttiofi^i ir might ofttri bt UjIT|x^IiIc 10^ avoid ex|iKti 4 £ (lit chttil. 
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fomu'd of u niuiit^r of narrow iwralle! plates, almost certainly metallic, 
which are not horizontal, ’but curve upA'anda to meet in pairs aloii^ tlic 
line of tile brea-St-boae and arv apparently intendfid to suggest thi; ribs 
which lie beneath ihtrtn. Undomeath the corslet ts worn what is descrilKfd 
by -mnii* writers, e.g: by Bminet. as a kilt, but appears to be a diiton, for 
sleeves and the lint- round the nieck arc ™ibJe wliether the corslel is wont 
or nor, and when the corslel is not represented the ganuenl is seen let bt 
of one piece.' Ik:Iow the waLst it has one Iiea\y vertical baj>d and two or 
more transv^ which, as Bonnet points c^not be merelj- decomtive. 

as they arc indicated in slight ix'Hef. In spite of their wide apacing, they 
must represent some form of protective strengthciiing. It w posible that 
the garment w'asAs-adilcd tlirougliout and that the hands represent donble 
uradding. Hien- is always a barn! round (he waist which may be a separate 
Ult; iJierc are none round the chtst. which liad the protect!on of ihc^M, 
rite Shardati form of corslet is at present known from only one non* 
Kgj'ptian monumciit, flic ivor>' mirror-handle of the Griffin-slayer from 
iiinkomi (PL IJ, 4^, “ndii carviitg belongs to tlie same iVlvcOnaeaji 
group as the draught-box. but tijc h&ro diilers in all rcsitects from the 
hunting king. He is btiordless: ho wears a ribbed corslet of Shardan, or 
IXirhaps in this case Piilesati, type witfi a vtrv distinct belt atid u chiton 
with a brfiad vertical batid and a deep borckr. flte riblied corslet was therv- 
forc apparently known hi Cyprus or Syria or Ijoth towards tlw end of the 
Bronze Age. after whidi. uuhko the scale corslet, it is no more seen anv- 
wherc. No Bronze Age scales have «i far l>wn discovered in Cyprus^ ' 
(.yprtis leads us to the Aegufran and mainland ilreecc. Here no vestige 
of scale or plate has lioen discovered in any Bronze Ago tomb, and wc 
raust therefore coiidiidc that rorskt of either type was m use From 
the «nd of the fiftHmth century-, however, the Achaiaiis mnsi ohm have 
come m contact with corslet-using peopk in Syria and very possibly in 
the Aegaimn area: since Ugartt was an ally of Ramws H, some may ^vtn 
Imve fought ill coislets at tlie battfr* of Kadesh. and inliabitauts of the 
xMycctunian settlements at Miletus and elsewhere on tlic Anatolian coast 
may have found themselves in conflict with the Shawiana and Pulrsati 
Hence it is not surprising w find that in those rare representations of 
Achoiori warriors which first become av-aJlable in the latter half of I H HI 
the corslet is regularly worn; to judge by the representations, it is of 
leather or at any rate uon^metallic. This not apply t« Mveenaean 
wall-paintings, which are products of a t-y-rj- conservatri-e an in which 
the earlier tradition is maintairiMl: but the Warrior vase and stde 
(Pls. II and Ill! and omi or two slumdsall .them some fonn of liodv protec¬ 
tion which, with a single exception (for which see next page) of one 
ty|)c. Modi the most detailed version h to be found on the Warrior vase 
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Tlie men on the obverse wear a shorr, itwwe jt^rkin reactimg to the waist, 
from whieii it Sstancb <iff stilBy. It appears to be Laced down both side$^ 
represented, according to a oommon cpnvcutionp at back and front, fn 
ttiesc particnlars the men of tin- rever?o end of the side agree with those 
on tlic obverse of the vase, but the warriors on the reverse exhibit a 
I>eciiliarity of their t>wu. Across the chest of i!ach figure run two rows 
of ivhite clots which in even* case biiE one are divided by a iinrmw^ 
white striji anf] in one case arc ^nrmcfniitcd by two j each man also has 
wliit« strips cnciixling the arm }nst betow the junction with the shoulder. 
These features in white can hardly repn^sent anything but a strengthening 
of tlie coi^Iet by studs and bindings of metaJ.^ One man on the obverse 
(next to the woman} has white spots on ids corsJet and all nlike^’nith a 
single exception on the obverse and ^sith none on the rev'^cfse, have them 
in abundaiict? on the skirts of their chitons. Then> caniint fwr a doubt that 
these stand lor dLsks of metal. 'Dir! mu exception is the man second from 
Ihe riglit on the i>bversc, the skirt of whose chiton is outlined ^aid left in 
reserve. Wfiat (if imy) is the meaning of this it is impossible to say. All 
cQi'^Jets alike appear to have Imig sleeves. 

It win be noted that in spite of tht diffcn:ncc$ jn detail ihe general 
roikunbliince of the Achaian equipment to that of the Shardana and 
Hiilesati is marked. Tlie corslet stops at the waist, and bebw it the 
chiton hits a metaUie sirengthcnirig. In tlse chapter on the helmet it wiU 
be shown that thtj resemblance e.xtendH to that later tj’pe of Shardan 
helmet which figitresiii the Land and Se^ Kaid und that botlj Shardait and 
Achaian forms were prolxiblyderigned for defence against the slashing swurd. 

T! si:.4^iiis probable that arm tlu=rr warrior on a sherd frotiiMycj^iiae^wenrsthc 
same typt? of coi'slrt, for though it dcjestiotstaridoiiiat the waist, it isdtstin- 
gnijjKd frotn the duton skirt Ix^iow' it whidi has a dmught-4>c>ard pattvni. 
On yv.t auodiiifr Mycenaean sherd (PL XI1, i)* a ttum standing behind a honie 
wears wliat is prolxibly a closely similar cor^t riiffcrently represented. 
11 is lacctf atTO^ tlie shonldets and verlicaI stripes nin the ch^t. The 

chiton which shows below the horse’sbdly is in ouilifie, plnin and fringeiess. 

One hint of :i different type of corslet in use at Myccnac is given by h 
sherd found by Tsountas* on vvhicb sundve the torso md tegs of a headless 
and footless warrior. He wears a dark garment, somewhat stiff, since it 
projects in front, and riiorter than a chiton, just neadung tlie top of 
the thigJis, .^5 far as lengtii goes it might be -i scale corslf^t, but there is 
no indication of metal or of the belt which in tiie Near East l& R^guLarly 
w'oni with Oils ancient and stamUrd form. Pre-tumably Jl is a leatJier 
jerkin of ati imusnal typo {PL XM, 2 )r 

* nt white iHtim whsdi hjw ntir\ iwt m uny r^pTOcliflrlktn caji be 

ienn in pkipt^on the vrmt ami ailjfht njny cKAiirindiitKi^ 

* r. tLftrt Lh, p], Jpwvtti. IPU, JIS4+ ^ f!odifiiifi.d3lt* i>ff frM4„ p* Z4i lifi- 

* Epk. Artk.. t&u. pL iii. 
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The chsdot sherd fro^ Tiryns (p. 149, fig, 9} is too barbaric fa execution 
to yield much iufonttatioTi. Tiier? is, however, no doubt that the two ni <- a 
ft tar lianging ilown their back$ the skins of animals whose tails appear 
tv-twci'ji tJieirjcgs. Unlt-ss the men are tjitXoi, this suggests a deterioration 
in defensive armour, for it is nnlikdy that a jerkin would Im non as well. 

So Hindi for the Bronae Age in Greece. For the whole cl the Early Iron 
Age^ j.e. T%ht down to ihe introduction of lioplite equipment tiiere is 
only one piece of direct evidence for the ejri.stcn« of a corslet, rmd it is of 
Viny (ionbthil value. In a pmto-Geonietric tliolos excavated bv the Jute 
Johri Pen^eburj’ in tlie neighbourhood oI Karphi in Cretd an obiect was 
found wbicli may pdssibly be a tdic of a scale corslet, m. a collar of bronze 
disks wJiitfi W£!re atiiiched to somt! perishable niateriat. The cfjJIar 
must ance have fotmed part of a gamniuH. luirdivone of peaceful life Crete 
whose connexions with Cypmswere never wholly sevcrerl. is a natural place' 
in winch to timi such a stray from the Near East: and in Cjmrua itself the 
scale corslet was posihly in occasbnal use, as considerable find'iof bronze 
and iron scales of a sciinewhat later date aL.\mai tiU5 and Idalion sueirest 
Apart from tliia doubtful exception, not one of the comparativelv 
numerous protoHjcometric and Geometric tombs which have yielded 
w ajxms, whether in Crete or on ilie mainland^thoro of Kavoiisi Vro- 
J^tiQ, the Kerimeikos. the Dipylon cemeim-, the Geometric jn 
the neighboiirhood 01 the Areopagus, tlie tuinuli of ttalo^^s moduced 
any of metal that it is possible to a.S9ociate ^rtth a corslet Down to 
;«j if. as IS probable, a corslet was worn, it must have been made of 
^nshahlc ininmaL Geometric vas^painting can fundsh no direct eyi- 
dence on the subjwt of ihr corslet. 11,ere is no reason, however, to suppose 
that R was abundnnud. since it n-quired no imported material, wbvreas the 
broim of the pbte cnrslei must lutve come from abroad Though the 
num^k madt^nate for safe generaliration. the wounds niJIictrd in Gtx>^ 
melnc battle-scenes support, so far aa they go, tlds concIiKion. Wounds in 
tin! diret are all but absent, ixrhaps because they were unlikely to be dealt 
tmless the shield Wiis displaced and the Geometric artist was not viiual to 
IMrtraying the sitotion. Normally warriors, whether with or w'ithout 
Jnelds, are hit m the head or neck, or iiave the abdomen or tliighs tmnsh 
^ by a thr^i spear or an arrow.1 Only on an Attic Geometric kilter 
m New 1 ork does the uinmng party in a sivotd dud seek his advr:rsarv‘s 
dicst with the pointthere k no shield and he might hope to penetrate a 

' («93e>» pp. ^U-4. 
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[Dathcr jerkin. 'Ntrstor',* how?2vi"r( on a Geometric p&ykter from the 
Atheniun Agora sswks a point jiBt below the waist whkb tlie corsJet of the 
Warrior vase ^vould have [eft exposwj, and the point of en.trj'^ of the 
ahdomiuaJ wounds is bur litth* lovver. If there is anytliiiig in the data of 
the battle-scenes, the Geometric corslet was, like thiit of tlie Warrior vast:, 
a short ont\ Tlie sUib above the collar-bone characteristic of LH 1 duels 
does not appear, presumably because the average sw^ord was too long for it. 

Chest wounds without Any meiuion of a corslet in the Ilujd oitT fairly 
tninieroiiSp partly pethajK t^ecausc the poet was not called upon to repre¬ 
sent tliem graphically, but also perhaps bc^cause their infliction w^as a 
mattfLT of exceptionaJ InckT strength, or still of %vliich heroes have iiiore^ 
thiin the ordinarj'^ man s sharv. Jh^ mattcr-of-factst5de of the Geumetrie 
artist does not single out iudivkliials hirglorifitatioinbui give^ the gencmJ 
average of the field of batth:. To Inflict a chest wound tiie Homeric Iwro 
must xatdi his opponent with his diidd out of position, or gel roiuirl ii 
or crash through it, after \yhich the resii.taTic6 of tht corslet is of no great 
account. Of tbf^ blow^j or wounds in queistion only two can l>e cluimc^l as 
survivals of the body-shield traditbu, vii. , those described in S 402-(^ and 
^ which liave already been discussctl in the chapter on the shield* 

Of the remaining doTcri or so= the greater nunrbcr belong not imuaJy to 
the era of tlic round shield, but to the Iron Age, for they arc dealt by the 
tlirt>vvmg*^pear, whidi, 40 for as our evidence serv'es, was unknown in Ihe 
Aegaem vvarfare of the Broruse Age, It is evident (.bat the iiliitltl was 
the prhidpaJ defence; twice in a repeated line (11 511 and 400) we are Lold 
that the \-ictini himself* ui thrw cases (fl 313, A toS* 144} he is a 

chariaieer and therefore shiiddlos, once he is occupied with the reins 
(t44). In the oilier cases the audience would no doubt assume tliat the 
shield W'a.s not in position, atirl similarly in the ca^ of wounds in tiie back,^ 
when the fugitive might well have failed to get his ?iludd round in time;-* 
Shoulder wounds are generally in the right shoulder* which the shield 
could nor as a rule protect. It h of course quite possible tliat some Greeks 
in the Geometric age fought without coidccs* as does the ordinary As- 
syrum soldier from his first appt^utmee on monuments of the ninth century 
onwards, and the marching meuporliraycdon the reliefs of Gacebemish. 
To account, however, for riiEf fRHjnency in epic poetry of tlie noun and 
verb it seems nece^ary to assume that the article was in Liirly gtneraJ 
^ise in louiait, as it had been in Acftaiati, commimiticii. In view cif tlic 

^ AowJtfig ta iilciitEli£atidHi. Sm FolAf SaxffthiiUfTt 6f j (%, ji: 

//cspfmi Suppknjcnt ii, p. 70; 4^, ^S«inr‘ it ev«i«rn ly fcltbg hs |xilivt jmt I he alfk of 

Uue- aJiiftd, T ~lit-s.. 1^0 fiiiifO|iljct tii tEiuJiItiif s’ft'wrd tiKicd wUh ibe |Kiint air Of gsial talfl^£¥t:- 

5 J 4flo; £ TQ, 145; ^ j?j* 313: i-fl± i A' tS 5 : O 4io. : fJ + 3 ^- sr/J ! ^ 

'njli libi atlik ita ilieexjmtplfa by RjjjcWjifKl RjobtrC It ir ptobobly fidrlr coinpktf, 

bni dow fiot c1bu» t& be fxtmtijtEivw^ 

* ^ ^ ^ 44i~^r ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ ^ 

^ A 43t, O fl s^p ^3 p 343- 
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numbT jmd the imparruU distribution thraoghout the poem of the variotjs 
forms of thi» vwli mb well as its perfectly apt use tbrouehout 

H icems extrenjcJy luilifcely Uitit they are all examples of mteqwlatioiu 
all the more so a? eM/n}ou(vdat h not a metrical equivalent for KopiWcii< 
the other normil tJiotigb less frieqiiiuit vert) used to denote arming,* arid 
simple sii^titiiti^ was consequently impossible. Except In the timirative 
iiensc of fortify bj- drink', iljc verb is cbnfiiud to epic and mrody, 'I'ho 
on the other hand, runs tlmiugh ancietif Greek litetature from 
^nmng to end, In potury and p^se: if Ls of iitiknuivn origin, and in 
thc^ respect.>f It resembles and Tf,^- facts point to a very 

early cntiy- iiito the (jneck Jangnage, prompily followed bv ilie creaUoi 
of the V'tTb. the mturaJ occiUMij being the adoption of the conslct uhidi 
we lawL t xanimed oj* I,H III Rtonumnits, So far as our eridence serves 

had of thr fourteenth century and that of tiie Warrior vase, ui the sircond 
ImH of the thirtmith. U with this antiquity that the Greeks had 
no radrtion of die inv^tion of the corslet; its a<=cription to 'Thnmx 
qtndam rex ^« a confession of ignorance. It is suiprwiiig that it is nowhem 

sbmv a tendent.y to become 
^Jduarj legate^ of unassigned militan* inventions.^ ^loreovor if the 
Bronce Age conjiet disapi»ared from actual life, how did it come about 
that the name preserv'cti m epic poetry alom-. wui imlvinsaJiy applied in 
or^ry speedi to th.: revolntioruiq- and epocli-maldug platc^oSct? 

1 here are one or two occasions in the Jliati when the presence of a ccrslet 
^cim to be allowed for Ifmugh il U not mentioned, Acliilks, fia^uDg 
.^steropaios i^pjetdy at Lis mi-rcy and ah!u to select liis spot, SuuU 
awyi*^ yap fiiv -nS^t »mp' presumably because it waa 

cApos^d; ^ place was one winch a short corslet would not cover A 
ktor rhapscxle noticed the significance of the wound and introduced as a 
pnre at the Grunts the collet of .Asieropaios, of bmnw with a veCuo of 
tm. a coiicvptmn impossible kfore tbesevenQicentuiy * Simikrk Merio- 
irt lots Aikmas with a spear-cast A 

t,r6*tun, Mmones is a good marksman: shortly after fJ. 6m) he sends niter 
a rel^qtiiig foo an arrow which after entering the right buttock tmvet^ 
the bladder. Here an enrher exploit of the aatiir hero with the spear 
(S 60-7) Js repeated almost verbaUy. A 358^ affor<k another iust^e. 

• ll IS ^-inuttlly eanfin«i to d* niklUle. «rfleiiw f* 

ilia^ieami'. aicimirhkhcli)e# n«[ txtiirjiiit 

»S«(viii« B(| Atn. ix. sej. ^ ' 

’ “*■ 1- i-W. -mviLBoo. 

* .V llw; qietixk citrT 0 m]h^ edL-3CQ»nl. for AJaxniw l e 

itirnid sharp uii hk puntimsd fatlrd tn thifH into boutinn ^ mtm hoys 

fms&ihk' r^fiJiinntkffl, h giv'wi bv Scholl. B anA T, fkM Kji ahtnntivir la^iakinp^ lJ*<f 
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ll is of course true thai, corslet or no corslet, Uifi pnismcr iiTOuld aim low 
i£ the shield werc slung behind. 

\\ 7 iat lent force to Reichel’s attack on the coislct was Uie fact ihat 
alniost ever}' relenmce m tiic Iliad to a s{wctftc corslet states or implies 
that it is of metal — i,c. that it is the hopltte plate-coralei. Further, in two 
passages a tine w'hich introduces the corslet deprives tilt context of sense, 
wlikh is restored by tin? simple excision of the always inorganic line, koI 
fftipvjKds jJ/nf/woro, twice (F and // J52J followed by 

.. . d £‘ c'jcAiWij Kill aAtuaro icifpvt As has oiten been pointed out, 

a niaii whose corslet has been pierced by a spear cannot then save himself 
by swui^'ing. In the case of r 358 and H 252, csdsion of tiic line is all that 
is ncccssan', J 136 coiitribulos only one item to the chaos of the Wounding 
of M^eLios, which is not nfdiioetl to order by its reuxrval; the line, how¬ 
ever, is Ctnainly intinpolatcd, since tin* corbel is not ntentioticd in the 
passage which begins at 185, where the other pkHJCS of armour are 
enuincmtcd. 

There is nothing pateniiy absurd about Uic wounding of /I ; 

it is possible that 4jC) is origifiaJ and was borrowed for iust^rttou iri 
the other passages* The corslet> howe^Tr^ is not meuiioned when the spear 
iii withdrawn (457), the epitlict troAvSeuSoAo^ seems too honorific for u 
leather jetkin, aiid Odjrsseus is nowhere else credited with a corslet* More¬ 
over, in oUtvT cases^ whuTe the shield is pierced, Uie corslet resists [E 2^2^ 
V' 619); tbe^ are prebaWy original and sJwjw tlie Itmhor jerkin s real 
tliougli suppkmeutar}^ r&le. Wlum tliv sptar of Idomeneus, how^cver, cast 
at Hector (P 606) hits him straight oii thv corslet and breaks at the socket, 
wc have sdinost certaiidy suioilitr iiiierpuLition: the corslet wliidi pro* 
duced such a result must have btren of fuetal^ 

Ail passages in whicli are ascribed to corslets must be interpolated!, 
for there is no reason to doubt the ancient explanation of the term as 
denoting the plates^ front and back* of the hoplite eor^t of the seventh 
and sixth cciUimes. rhis, thongti it oontinned to figure in art in heroic 
scenes, wins supei^ded in real Hte in the fifth century'; hence the need for 
the glQ3s_^ This disposes ut once of the corslet of Diomede (if 99-100) whose 
yvoAev roines awkwardly when Utii position of llm wound has just 
l)een much more precisely defined as koto ScfAdi* t 3 p*^■, and the rest of the 
namittve conJimis the conclusion; Paniiatos intiised alludes to it but 
W'hcn the arrow is removed (lu-'tj) it is ignored, Sthcnelos pulled it out 
without encomiteriug any re^tonce from the harl?s and the bltMxl 'siiot 
out* xt ^iTof Afyo/iei-Pi) tiirongb the diitOM* Tliis appeari to bo 

a description, unique in Bomer, of the severing of an artery*= presumably 
the axillary ; without the divine aid w^hich he receives Dionietle would have 

* Seboh A, lid kf, Polygp^jtua intnxj [iced Sti appnprntiv i* a ktmir mitv htf 

tlif oi Tit>y 11 Iklplu (Povj, S- fh 

» See tX K4iner« m^uka-A iLtnxlmMf w limt vnd p, 
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hktl to death m a f™- juitiutes, BJooci, liowcvcr, coitld not issue in a spear- 
like jet through a mefal corslcl, tior ior that matter through a cliiton 
wadded or otherwise sTrengihened; what orptaroj means is not known. 

theicfous must he ati iuteqxtlation. Again, when atter a tong speh of 
fighting Diomede wlsJies to ease his injured shoulder 179.1 ff,), he has only 
to lilt the telamon of his shield to get at the wound 

In two identical passages (jV 507-8, P 314-^5) it would seem that m the 
original ^’trsion the victim was wounded bulow tliti kvul of the leather 
jerJdn (cf. A 4 ; the half-line yuoAot' has been inserted, 

banishing some metrical t'qni\'alent and possibly in^’olving further altera¬ 
tion of the text.* lu tlie episode of Meges (0 53^ ff.) the removal ol 530-4* 
resitinja order; the sliield liad been pierced and the stout jerkin r^isted 
the impeded s^'ar. It would oertainjy not he thought ^vorthy of tlie 
pedigree given in 531-4, the closest parallel to which is that given in the 
actiount of the. boar's tusk helmet in JT, a post-Odyssean book. In Ihe only 
nunaimiig case of a ydoAoi^ (jV 585 h,j a greater saciffice must be inado> 
'I'bat die whole episode of Heknos as an arclier ts probably interpolated 
will be argued rii the diaptei on the liow\ It is true liiat ^7 can be 
removed widiout injury to the context, but is iiardly to be credited 
that an arrow from a composite bow shot at comp,irati\Tjiy short rat^e 
would bounce off a leather corslet like a liean ofi a winnowing shovel, 
and the avi«f Aey<i;iem of that delightful simile are too riumemns to be 
accepted. 

In tw‘0 cases It seimis probable Hint 3 leather lias Iwen coiivetled into a 
bronise corskt by tlit- addition of a single line (iV 372 and 398). 

J heix' is tt curirtiis passage tn A (368 fi.) whcfE Diometle is disturbed iu the 
act of Stripfiiiig a fallcu foe of his yameAatf. The line containing 

the corslcl is linketJ ivith another line and a half, and tho passage is essea- 
to the nairativt as it stands; cither it is original or something lias been 
displaced to make way for it. It can be defended as origiunl only if wt 
regard the corslet as a scale corslet such as mam' of the jxiet's Greek con¬ 
temporaries must have known and some may have worn : it must always 
have carried an Oriental fbvour and may have earned the Trojans and 
Lyfcians tlie epithet of Tiic cpilln-t however, is 

• It ♦fill le rxiKtl tKul Ltc fujniulii « fl* tV rr^tui- «^Aii r*"or kyxiiTt In (wti 

}«*««« (.V 51*, Z ^S2} whric tlfc woiHhi a in the „rid r menti.in 0/ the 

Ojr»lfU 1 ms wurri dri^rnwhirh oenmoaly m the /hW is UihrJ uid oulviti tbb farauU 
^(wdi by Ills vnb n-ith i«hkh die Ims l^ins tun br wj.pJitrf to ww af tnmint 

5“^ cm the fielil. Appyrcinty it wii!i obic.lescetii; u first rwipotani Ijj tlw Aksmidiiaa noei*. 
Oil r JI5 Kliu. Jj iuu arilliC H-pt timiiiTkll, * 

i Uir esixpiiMwl IIK nf »«ii the mennini; •oimpoesJ uT Iijm a parallel t» // ati 

* LyJ^Miis JtTj Ifujant, Q 751/^ Hic b aiK;«!r 4») wpLiIlaJ to tike 

Ari;<^,tiui m iht dame aic(r;a luurtiu ik-vintioii fn.tti tJiE gtuitd fotc. ti » tmt ihaT the 

CtmWl IlLUJt ^ve bwoquf b.cinn m the ayLecu.«»,» fiom the dalfl ot thrii ^KfcuinlE 
at t ™ii, aa.l «I1 ih# thcfMt if«|.tertiu«!ai, p-irswUiaWs mode ibeatcraiictxiiK^e of 

IkSliWdan Ttpc.sf-^n^let tn ittelhUtrctUhimrl*«!>■ t^n-irtlicrniurv, lint il I*a.JtiniptuUililc 

tiui thb iiiui been kiiJEjjni flowu, fjqm 10 ccitlj? n dute, ' ^ 
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allotted onoi to a Greek as mM as oner tg a Trc^jaii {IJ ^ ^189), It is 
mad) more piobable Xb^t io Diomede's adventure tlii± cgTskt has been 
interpolated with some sacrifice of the origmal t^xt. Nowhere else in tlii- 
Jliad does a hero strip a f alien loe of liis corslet, though in a rlubiisus passage 
IJe^ctor expresses the aspiraiion {S 19^-5)^ Idomejieus (N 265) saya that 
lie has plenty thiLs acquired in lus cent, but they betray themselves as 
intnisive by their epithet t^Hfi'npQV yawiiawfr and the line might well go. 
It Ls quite otherwise with the episode in /L Apart Ironi the corslet there 
is nothing abnormal in If; battle-field plundering, quite in3ix>ssible for che 
hopHte phalaiix, is uonml in Homer and must often in tt-jri life have led 
to disaster. Shield, spear, sword, and even lielmct coiild* boweverp be 
snatched with troiTTparative espcciaily if fmtpoi wore there to assist ^ 
b^it taking off a corslet w^as a different matter and in the of a leather 
one not wortli whik. \\-hik lliomcdo b thus txcupied, Paric> ^piatting 
ntiscen behind the tombstone of Uos, shoots an arrow which pierces liis 
footp and Ise is forced to quit the field in Hs chariot, leaving (jdys 5 ciis 
urL^upported amid a general flight of ihe Greeks. Ihe texture of the naira- 
live is close as it approaches the Achaians' darkest hour: nor would any- 
ona willingly ^nrifice tlu? intu^rchauge betw^eeii Diomede and Paris- Tlie 
only offending lines are 373-4 ^ aud we must suppose them to liavc displaced 
an origimil which w* have no mcaiis of n?sioring; Ihorc is no fomuda uf 
spoliation wliich fits on to 375. 

Witli regard to the fomiaJ arming scenes, it Ls impossihk to say whether 
ilie corelet as xiit second item was purl of the original formula or iiot+ The 
leather leggings mid curskt of the IJronre Age may wvJl have been thought 
^vortli a mention ^ equally it w ould have been a simple matter to introduce 
their metal equivalents in tlic i>eriod of lioplite interpolations. No hint is 
given of tlie naiure of the cor^kt wluch Paris, summons'd to the duet from 
his riilc as archer, Tia»^ to borrow from his brother (P 332) nor of his owo 
wfiich, iu A line T>cttcr df^Ciirded, he k fouiifl cleaning in Z 332. 

The corslet of AchOIes assumed.by Patrotlos li 7 133-4) k described in 
134 as TsmKL^oi^. iiJTf/KtfVTTu^ which certainly indicates inetaL jVsstitnlng 133 
to be origiuui. 134 must go and so must 8c^, in wiiidi Apollo removes w hat 
miJ.'il Mirely liave been assiimiMi to be a metal corslet; iiotliing less 
would have d»^erved his natioe. Tlie repheojacut whidi 'Thetk orders iu 
a ringjt word (Z 460) must lia^e i'actm of metal since it k ordered nl a 
smith, but as the smith was divine and could Jiot sink tn the level of a 
cKuroTfifio^t tlie ijTi|ilication of metal may (as in the case of tile gn^aves) 
be only the enhancement permksible in a faiiy-tak* Tlie manij facta rt? of 
the corslet^ now plenty implied to lie of metal* h dkpiatchctl in a single 
line (610); and in the ensuing arming sciaie only the stock liiiaj {T 371) 
is cmplovfHL 

Alfini> among the arming scenes tliat of Agamemnon preseills points of 
interest, almoirt everj' pieoft of cquipnicnt liaving some jibuormnl feature* 
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We bavc seen dial the desciiptlaii of tlitr shield has snffered tJie interpola- 
tkiii of the Goigontdon. lliere is nothing to date the unique corslet so 
precisely, but the mention of Kinyres us king of Cyprus suggests that its 
entry into the epic tradition ivas at least later than the end ol the Broii»i 
Age. Till then Cyprus was Achaian, as the poet of the Ody$$^‘ lemomhcrei 1 :• 
Kinyres betoogs to the succeeding period, when jnlluieilces from the ntain- 
land opposite were peramoimt in the iaLmd, and immigratiiui from it iiad 
certainly begun. 

It is crideni that in the corslet a real article b descnlied, though not 
n^ecessarily one known in ct/rpar^ to the poet. The o1/«k were identified by 
Evans with the ribs of Um Sharclau cotskt; but titat disappeared with the 
Bronxe Ago anti Agamemnon's i^iiiipment belongs in the mam to the Age 
of Iron (two Epftati arul omphalos shield]. Them is sorncthbig to be said 
for the scale coislel as we have seen it in the wall-painilugs oi the Royal 
Tomb of Ramtics in, wfiose transvieise bunds might aptly be described as 
iftfiot ujid whose ihUriegated colours snggest a conibinatioii of dif]erea.t 
materials; ydlcnv and blue at least ;u:c therf; to represent gold and 
cyanus. Such t-hf/s^d teuvre may well have appeared from rime to rime 
m the kmg history of the scale corslet and may have be«:n Dclebratad 
ill the epic tradition %vhidi pnsomably was carried to Cyprus and may 
have persisted there. Ear the snakes of oyanusno biwvii frtrm of corslet 
oners any parallel. Tt is tnic tliai iu tbe subfiequimt attack on Agamemnon 
hois found to be wearing a short corslet which stops at the waist 
and is supplemented by a belli an article fur which our evidence does not 
go buck beyond the latter part of tlie eiglilh century', though iJie article 
itself may.^ Then; is, however, no need to assume that UiL-ammig-icene 
with all it* peciUiaritit's is from tlit same Imud as the ensuing namtivc 

Corslets occur in Uie plural in lom cases, all of wiiidi bear marks of 
Jateuess. In the Caiiutoguf. [B £43-4) the Ahantts arc certainly the hoiH 
htttat^iedby Afcl^ochus;afx>*>r«‘M^p<w^M^ff<ip«fTsoor/i<A47jvt I ttt^ptfKog 
ftjitiv brjicuK The quality of the second hexameter may l» 

noted in passing. That the bronze corslet could be pierced by an excep- 
timmily heavy spear-thrust there is no reasou to doubt; several of the 
bronze giraves and shield blazons found b.v the Germans in their last 
excavations at Olympia show fractures of this sortA 

In .V the corshifs among the spoils of Idomeiieus have akeady i>een 
noted. Li the same book metal coralets reenr in a passage indepcndenilv 
suspect (33^43) as apparently describing phalanx fommtion, while the 
$iip7}Ktt fi^rtuyiioJkn oi T 361 repeat the error of jV 2 O 5 in that they are 
combini'd with omphalos sJiitdds, Hem as in N the line can go willmut 
dlsttirbouctf. 

The adj^ve jfd^rojftTuiwf ptoscnts a problem. As. au epithet of tlie 
Achaiuns, its principal function, it ts certainly traditionaL The two words 
* , p. MS. I /b, Ui ClyuipblHidcht, p. «. 
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IrtvaiialjJy occnpy the md of the ime and with a singk exoeptian (K 287) 
are in the genitive case. The tv^-enty-four examples of this combination 
include several formulae, of which one forms a compiete line Tpwmv 
iTTTTu&afiinv Kai 12^ ^51* 0 71J, The gCllitiVC 

djfpcnds four times on i^at {A 371, B 47,1S7, K 136)* once m i^vulv [D 325), 
and three times on Aadv (fi 163, J 199, 0 £6), This considerabb fixity oi 
usage suggests a long previous tradition which in the I Had is j ust beginning 
to dismtegratc. In eight examples—seven if we omit tiic dubious N 255, 
questioned in antiquity (Schol. T. ad loc.) and lacking In an appreciable 
number of papyri and nmntiseriptS"the epithet b attached to a new set ol 
names—twice to the Argeioi {A 285, M 354), tw'kc to tbi; Epeioi {d 537. and 
in tlie nonuuativc cascj A 694), once to tiie Boeotians (0 330), and in a 
repeated line twdee to the Trojam (iF iSo, P 485), deispitu the fact that 
it is the distinctive descriplion of Uie Achaians. lit the doubtful 
tine it b applied to the Crctaiks. iuevitably remains tlii^ last 

word, hut tlie new gentilt names generally fmd bui earlier place in the line. 
It win be noted that ail occxir in passages which definitely belong to the 
iHud in its final form or may in some cases be additions to it. 

If in its predominant role the adjective is traditional* it must descril>c; 
Use Achaian$ of the Bioii^e Age; their importance did not sur^rive it, and 
ir is improbable that in the Bark Age anyone was at the troiible ol in- 
ventmg new martiai epithets for them. The scale corslet, which might 
fairly be described as a bronste shirt, was knowii to them in their great 
days, since it was curreiit at Ugarit, but there ht no evidence that it was 
used by tlie Greeks of the .\egau3ii area, nor even* surprisingiy enough^ 
hy those of Cyprus; not a single scale has been found in arty BTonr^e Age 
tomb in the ishmiJL One ehuon. Imweveri is known to us w^hich meets 
the case—^ibat depicted on the Warrior vase with its armouring of metal 
disks. If tlie interpretation given above (p, 200) of the bands on the chitons 
of the Shardana and Fidesati is correct, the practice of stnmgtheuhjg so 
much of the chiton as was not covered by the corslet was common at that 
date. Tlie fonn worn in the Pdopunnese may fairly dahn Cfj have given 
rise to the epithet 

The unique of N 439—40 isa puxale. It is worn by Aikatlioots* 

Cl Trojan of note, whom it had hitherto protected; paraiyied, how'cver, by 
Poseidon, he allowed Idoiucnens to de^ him a blow on the diest which 
pierced his heart. The only coralet whicJi rai^embks a chiton is the scal« 
corslet* appropriate enough for a Trojan (cf. Alter- 

nativx?ly it h possible to eliminate 440-1 wit limit in|uiy to the sense, 
is possibly over-eniphatic for the tearing of an ordinary chiton: but 
the point is tluit Poseidon previmted him from getting his shield into 
position. 

Certain expressions remain W'hich* though they do not mention a metaJ 
coT^ieC, can only ]>e fairiy mterpmted ^ implying one. Tw^o stock phrases 

F 
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t'M/wTra tff^^’tvTQ '^Tfpi xpoi vtitpona look like simple 

aUaptutiotis of epic Usiigci' tho fomcr cauM be replaced by the liirniliar 
Kopwraer^ vtitpom X'^^t lattfir iftipom ^fuAwot* migJit becoinc 

rtP^cTO KoAd. TTtfH xpot tiuts not uixcisarity imply a corsict; cf. N In 
tlw isolated ^wpwo^at ( V* 130) dnAa rrii^t be substituted i but 

^irvotfeu in the sense of girding on armour is itself rare: the only other 
example is in yl 15. Z 53a might beepmu liov tUv^iwi iSpous; but it 

is possible that tJic whoJe episode is laie. The of tbo cattliNliftiiig 
raid occurs in the Cyprta as reported by Proclus, and ttie description of 
the Shield is as vulnerable to inlerpolation as tile Calalogiie itself. In the 
account of Hector as ’covered with bronze aU over' {N ipi-i) we have an 
unmistakable desciiption of the hopllte panoply; but the intcxpolatimi is 
Imiitcd tc these two lines, llie rest of the epLwde being described in tradi- 
tiomd terms: Imbrios is hit under the ear, where a Corinthian Itclmct 
would liave protected liim (177)' Ills armour is not of metal, but merely 
imohAu i'St); Hector throws his spear (183) rmd pierces Amphi- 

maclios to tile liuart with no mention of a comkt. rf^wpijatruvra 6 i 
i>li 369) may wdl be original; the Odyssey is certainly later tlian the Iliad 
and its composition may fall in the early years of the scvcntli century, 
quite apart fruuj the view of Aristophanes and Aristarchus tliat it 
with <1^ 2fj/b. 

It is evident that after the adoption of the hopiite panoply tlien: was att 
efioit, probably systematic, to introduce it and especially tlie most con* 
spicuous element iu it, the plate corslet, into the liiad. Mothuig could be 
done with hopUte tactics, wliich were incompatible witli Homeric w'arfan; 
In every detail; the forward nishes and tho reiicatsof indlvidimj Trpdfinxai, 
the nipid tiiovemefU by chariot from one part of tlie field to another, the 
(ISC of tin; thrawing-spe^. the exdiaiige of iusuils with the selected fm*. 
tbu stripping of tin; slain. ITie bronrjc tJiorw, however, was admitted 
without much inaladjustmcnt. thanks to the presence of an inferior pre¬ 
decessor. Ulihouc the knowiedge of its date which archaeological evidence 
supplies littk cpiiJd be confidently dhninated but the corslet of Dionuidc 
in B. and the betraying eol Sid Otapi}Kot eoAtiSaxSaAoe 

rYote 

The epithet AaufltuysnTf occurs twice oitl\ in Homer, both times in the Catahgiif 
|fl 539 iintl 830), dcseiibsng iu the one case a Grt^k hrn) (the Lesser Aias) and in 
tho other a Trojan [Amphios] the son of a aecr, sabs«i[iiej]tly slain hy Diitinede 
(d 32« fl., when jss-ja =• B S 3 '- 4 )< AiiefltipijjMf b applied to the Ai^ves in the 
oracle {A nth. Pitf. xiv. 73] wlikh declared them to be tbc best hgiitiug-men ol 
therr day, and wliose dale must tiierdore Iiave (alien in the period of Arglve 
predominance in the seventh centun*. The bntn corslet seems to have been an 
Egyptian specialty. Amasii (570-53(1) dedicated otic ol ejurcmely elaborate 

■ a wuid of oncin udJ oiofiueil to the iiTtit place. Ii«x( {ireMtly iittig bcrti 

ni tumie Jn Grech luimic pocuy. 
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wurkmansliip fan tiie tintipk* ol Ath^ma Uudi;! in RJnules (Herod. iL iS= aod 
Pliny p iV./J. k\x^ ta) qjkI sent to Sparta a pfeckcly siioilar specimen^ H’iijcJi nevcir 
reatiied ttfi de^lJnatioii tHcrod. iii* 47)* \\1wle tieW contacts with 

Greece me aeldoin lijsctrmitjk; but after ihc victory nt Psaminctichiis in 66j 
many an enriched miercensry^ might brm^ borne such ac appropriate rarity as a 
linen corslet* and the reputation of tfte foreign cirrio would spread. Thr word in 
Homer can hardly be othrx than a sevimth^eiitury interptjLitiqn. Wtiul gnid^ 
thift intcrpolittor in his dioice of heroes we cannot even guess: but wr? may note 
annilier mterpcibitjon conocmiiig tfatr Lesser ^Vks* viz. the passage wliidi de¬ 
scribes his corps of archers ^;V 7lift.). Tiie accouiit coriJlicts, first, wilJi the 
Honierjc use of arduRTS^ who am cither first-lass berues^ mostly Trujan, armwl 
witb tlifT Afyatic ur ;in unnamed, iiuoi^iinixeii^ and apjiarfinlly incflectnai 
jnf]An Composed ol Aluh, and s&condly with tJie desmption oJ the same troops in 
A (aSo ff,). The intiupiilation probably reflects experinients in organising the 
y&iAoi which would niicrssarily follow on tlje adopiion of the hoplixe sj'sicm. 

As for ibe Ai gives, it possible thai they too txpcrinit^nttd* and sought in linm 
an ;dttmutive to the [date corslet wbicli vmnld probably be lighter ( un l ess it 
were of quite extraordinary thickness} and at Ic4st w’ouJd not attain the tempera¬ 
ture which limtizc tnu^l haw readied under the summer sun of Greco*,* Even 
if only a apeciut coqss W’us equipped in this way, its corispkuoiia quality vioulci 
suffice to artmet the epithet 

4. THE HELMET 

Neither tlie material remains nor the poems afford much evidence by 
winch to dctemunc tlic nature of thff liomcric helmet,, or rutber bebitctSt 
for more iypiis than one figure in belli litese s^iirc<s. In one respect it 
fares w^otse than tbe Alndd* inammdi as the representations in art are for 
tlie frmg>t part so ?^Tna11 as to be u.sebss or at best disputablt; in the inv^riga- 
Uun of delaiL On the other hand, luve from a grave at lalysos a 
broui^e from an actual luilmri ( PL XIIL simped like tJiir 

partially pfeserviiil reprt^sentation of erne on the of the meguroi] at 
Mycenae^* and a complete broUKe helmet ( Pis. XU I^ XIV) of a new type 
from a Mj^cenaean tomb at Dendra,^ u comparaTivcly recent find of first- 
ciass importance. None* however, survivis from tlic proto-GcoTTietric or 
Geometric age, and in the poems the names and epitheb^ of the helmet 
are mositly imenfightening or obscure, 

* UelrKV die fjul nf ihe iiTtfa ttiHiify tIk cunlft wiu Kl’^uag '*ay m ^Mt 

w[ih extemive tixoiixe plutitiiE fws ii by ATuZ, iiip ifS mid 119). 

^ Vlx mtklr iq^iturniiy rctfiilrtLted m be litJiSi ^ti c^mm fW Arawiti Titvtkui leili 

hiiwr &4Sipatcii Mirm. wtre ciiice tniu^rif. rilh wcitpoiis 3 Im] cHlier armcmr, into a city mvfQi> 
liifUtidy nnf n^jtitfl. 

■ Tlitf Ofigiiul, in the Brithh SliiKiirn, waa hnt cil-ed by Dirgruchifik^ p, -k 

* kodfuffQklt, Fnn, bell. lb. 11. 

* AW.- Tem^SAtD^nt ntar Wdim^pp^ jm \L. pL L Tlic liiwyviery waa aiinmmced 

bt u rc|ion of tire Swedish vikiioisi mul rcpcalcii Ifi the p^cipm 

pcticxlijciidi, JliS^ ]i£ p, 1^4. The iMiUeti mMi pLibll^bc^ with i][u'&[ntiofti and m bib 

iliscwawn by Prfifessor 1 Vpe&oo m hit 
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The oldest type traceable on the Greek mainland is the boar's tusk 
bdinet whose description in K is the best account of a Mycenaean object 
in Homer* Though he only tt^ached his conclusion in the second edition 
ol his book, Reichel* has the credit of connecting this jiassage with certain 
plates of boars' tusks (Fig, i8) perforated for attachirient to some kind of 
backing whkli are characteristic of Bron^ Age Greece* Tlwsc plates have 
occurred on a targe ninnber of sites distribirted over the mainland from 
Boeotia to Messema.'but haw so iar only once been found outside tt~in 
Cicte. in a OI 111 near Knossos their date being thus later than 



Tit, la 


the destrnction of the Palace. For Jong they were known omly in LH 
contests, bnt in recent yeais spedmens of Mil date have been found at 
Eutresis and Elcusis/ 

With the evidence of a couple of ivory heads ^Fig. 19)^ whose head-gear 
had previously defied interprotution Reiebel was able to complete his 
iwonstniction, which oommaiuicd immediate and genccai assent and has 
been accepted ever since, and the postage in A' (j6i- 5) beciiine for the firat 

* pp. mfL UnfqrtimAfcdy ti» biciJlianr eKposiuGn ccmie too Intt hkr tlir seccKhd 
editiini of Lcifi iihd} flwly in iLt wcoaJ vmIuhic ({!>«) » their4 bikf alluKicm to h (Ajtp. U. 

^ The Isf oi rmoit £1 u foUuwK j 1» tlte f^tspamest, Myccnne^ FtiMyiniia* Dtudm, 
Aime^ KakovAioi fin Tripb^ylia)^ and MnJihi, width h cemd^y the nndvnt tWion, 

In Auks,. Ehnnu tMid4Uc f]elJtidic)p Henidhi, end Spata (Lat& iJcUudkJd In BQecrti4r Huue&u 
(Itiddk |4Elladic)r Nonf found nt DMrnjji^ tiunigh die mmie wes Inchukd la bk Ikt liy 
Rekhdf p* ly. Ip 

* A. Thi Tofitfij pp, 66 - 7 * 

^ IL Goldiii*n, AWiffittfimj at Euttens, pp. ^ E, awl AlyioAM* Hp^m^ 'E^wviSf 

Pfp,53ntiij 14 f« tfy, 

* fa) iSSSj pp. pi. viii, 13; sJh) RodcoMklt^ op, dt*+pL 6u fic^ 3** 

Rdchtlr ffWJt P* ^ 3 * iSj no* 57* Vtum Uywae. {b} BCB-, tllr8> ph a; 
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time fully intelligiiile^ It may be translated as foUoivs: ‘He set on tits head 
a helmet made of ox-hidc; inside, it was made of thongs tightly strained and 
on the outside the tusks of a white-toothed boai, thick-set, ran in contrary 
directions, w’cU and skilfully set, and in between a cap of felt was htterL' 
The sense given to <i*rera™ is fully bome out by its use in E “27-^, where 
it is said that the body of Hera's chariot joti apyvftlotaiv ifiSmv 

orreVtiTiti; te, it was made oi such plaited strips as form, ill leather, the 
floor of a chariot found at Egyptian Thebes^* The intransitive sense given 
to is fully justified when the verb is accompanied by an adverb of 
direction,'* Despite Iiatned attempts to slilft it to the itmernjost posi¬ 



tion, the situation of the felt cap is dxed by the words fmocTtfei-, tK-ntsBt. 
fiioiTQ and by common sense. The tusk of the boar splits wry easUyl it 
was essential tJiat the plates sbonld be attached to a soft, smooth, and 
pliant backing. The practical application of the method by Professor 
Wace is shown in CA.r,, pi. xjtKViii. where the precise force of otBa K^at 
ivBa is also illustrated:* Only plates from the convex tiuler face of each 
tusk were used, an c<jual number from each, with the curve (the convex 
side being necessarily kept on the outside) facing in opposite directions. 
Hence the slightly crescent-shaped plates face right and left In altenuite 
rows. 

The boar's tusk helmet does not survive the Third Late Ilelladic period; 
it did not even last till its end. There is no single sob-Mycenaean example. 

ftlM Kdi^, iiK. dt. Ge- 39- F(vm (Aitfca). An hwy bo* frem Rnkemi lumialjM * 
hcjid in tvUti cf the laiuc Cjfp^ pi. 

* p. mjfa, W. XXV, I. » Cf. T 33 atWr 

> a, dt+,pp, We KK pnmik«l in the tlMJ fulunr the leconslnictifin flf * ntlmei 

from ib nuiiiber of plmts by FVclwm^ ujifoitBnfjitcSjf t|ie wnrk coaM not 

be undena^^ ttt for the of bin bock. 
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and no recorded instatice ot occttmence with LH material of the latest 
13'pe. This is natural enoitf’h, for the final stage of I.Il ITT twas a period of 
itni)Ovcii$hmeDt and degeneration in which neitUer the thirty or forty 
pairs of tusks required for such a helmet, even if it had only two row^s of 
plates,* ngr the skill necessary to produce it were likely to be forthcoming. 
It is quite certain that no poet of the eighth century or inter cart have 
seen an example; hLs knowledge of it can be derived from rtothiitg but 
poetic tradition. Tim nature of tltat tradition can only be conjectured, 
hut two points of inten-st emerge from the passage in K. The hi^t is tiie 
picturesque detail Conveyed in diTirap^tTas* which describes the method of 
burglary appropriate to a mud-brick house and familiar in Indian villages. 
Mud-brick walls on a stone foundation or pedestal oi several courses are 
characteristic alike of Mj'ceiiaean palaces and ttic earliest UcUeulc temples, 
presumabh' therefore ah» of the fieometric house, dmiopijaar thereloiti 
pio%idcs no criterion of date, but does suggest a compres^d version of a 
detailed narrative. The second point arises from the adventure.^ of the 
liehuet. Tile Cretan origin of Sleriones is glanced at, as it is more than 
once in the Iliad, here in the loan to Odysseus of his lw)w. presumably the 
one with which he afferwartb wins the iirdiery contest at the funeral 
games of Patroktos. The bclinct. lioweveT. is not Cretan; stolen out of 
Boeotia by Autolycus,* it was gtv«i by him to Amphitlamas of Cythera, 
who lived apparently'' in the island port of f>kundcia. and by him again to 
his guest-friend Molos, father of Meriones. Thus the foreign curio came to 
Crete: evidently it was a thing of price, and by the time that Mcrioues lisnt 
it to Odysseus, it must hav-c had something like the dignity of an Ireirloom, 
It travelled to Hrete as far as possible by lojid, lire sea-cros$itigs ivtiucod 
to a minimum. So trade tuividfed in the "Broure Age, for Cythera isone of 
the not very numerous places belonging to (he Greek mainland where 
genuine Cretan pottery has been found 

In bter days many goofl storks ivcre told of Autolycus. Possibly in the 
Bronze Ago In? was already a cfiaracter; he appears itr one of the very few 
parts of lhc(?dys.w If.) that can lay plausible claim to a Bronze Age 

origin ■ Tlic poet of/fmayliave drawn on a tradit ionat taXe erf his adventures. 

Turning to ilie archatolqgical history of the txrar's tnsk helmet, we find 
that, pnpulnr os it was, there is no reason tO' believe that it was th».? sole 
form current on the mainland. At Mycenae plates were found in only two 
of the six Shaft-graves (IV and in small quantity Uioiigh lliey wme 
more frequent in the chamber-tombs excavated by Tsmintas (nos. 31, (iy* 
75 ) <*nd later by Wacc {Ch.T. 515, ^rfi, 5*®)- jSsinc and Pro^nna lurvo 

* See luLm, p}?. jiS-19, ttciehrl’a uUnnte of 7a la pdr* viynilil suit Uic 

twin tif ihe hrufi imi lire ivury box-lid. The OhSI in which a iiuniber of plAte* Miliidear «r 
apruoociiiiitely sollicieui for tlic cooiplete pluLUx; of ii Uelicuat liive fiKmi) 4 re few. 

- K 

• Al*o In tlieflmw imricf the tJTnnan- (BSA. S4T, p, 5ft, fig. ti) umI m two relrm(WtehiE 

I he <ilelc1ieL p. lo^ iie [), 
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sLkp yiriried thtir but it h plain that the helmet was by no 

miiver^al- Whether in LTI I and U other heltnets were mcrdy of leather 
or Were reinforced with metul cannot be decided, believes that 

bronze dUks perfotuted lor ai tacliment whidi were also found in IV^ wiire 
viised in this way, holding that such disks caii discerned on the hehnet 
of the victorious ccimhattiUt in the Battle of the Gkn (Fig. 3, p. mpru). 
WLi^ther this be so or uot^ the absence of similar jnatcriaJ from the other 
Shaibgraves siigg^ats that leath&r hehricts were th^ rule, l^epresciitation^ 
from the Shaft-gravis which can bd confidently identified witli th-e boar s 
helmet arc fairJy numerous, imt the most illumuiating example is the 
ivury bead in relief already cited [Fig- forms part of a hox-lid^ 

from asomewhiit later Intermcfd in a Mycenaean chanibcT-toiiib. In this 
case the helmet Cjonsists of a conical cap 'lividtvl into five horizontal bands 
df cur^'ed platen whioli face right and left in alternate rows and temunattug 
in a flat circular pmjectifjn adapted to hold a plume for which llicre was no 
accommodation on the lid. It titui that the lielmet 5oniotimes lac^ a 
plume, but in that case it terminates in a spherical knnb. The w’airiors 
hair appears in a row of curls on Ids fomhead. Below the cap pm^t conies 
a row of plates Tunjiitifi round the back of the headi imtl from this start a 
broad cliiri-staip which apparently passes iri front of the ear^ leaving it 
exposj^d, ^d widens out below, and a nock-guard formed of two touts of 
pktts. These features reappear on a head of inferior workTnariihip from 
Spata ( 3 "ig- t9 i)i nil whirh tliv hairajttl the haJf-cirdc of plates am so cou- 
VehtioiialLzcd as to form a uniform band which the artist probably 
regarded part of the helmet; the cUin-^^jtraip passes behind dtc ear 
k^vmg the face completely e?L|>os^:d* Tlic eSLaiiipk Iroiii liiikomi^ fortr^ 
part of a [ragmEuttaTy relief on thl^ wall of a pyXT-^ and in style is much 
neiijxr to the Mycenaean head, ntmigh the tmtunal knob or ax^t-hoMer 
and the chin ;ixe mfesiiig* j>ans of fotjr rows of plates and the rt^w" of curls 
OTi the forehead arc preserved- A tusk-plated strap pasfit's in fnjiil of the 
ear and w kkns to fortn citlior a very broad chin-strap or po^ibly a narrow^ 
cheek-pJGi::e; tbt^ pail where ibe neck-guard probably appeared is missing. 

On the fragment? of a silver ’v-gse from Shoft'gTave IV* parts of a battle- 
scents are pres<?rv'rtl in which unmistakable representations of the hoar^ 
tuskhtilmetqccnr(PLXV, i). .All ore unfortunately incomplete and 
no itiftfrmalion about chin^rrapm<^k*guiird. or cheek-pieces: se\Tra] 
however, art^ wimUy or partially pxt^.^cd. In thiw cases a tooth-btusb 


^ ScLjxhtj^i,, tm, 54* 


w 111* li». Kitwi *±iu [iik!uo« ihe white dhta m ihfl hriiarfft ot rhBs 
^Vrtrrwt vsi&e. Uit w niLiii .?f thi* inminiK npi^ears la U nrw mnU lijnt jwuc of k 

can bt n^cW used tr^r the *4 rcatuici uir I'aitwr iy;*^, 

J Hpk jm, pi. viii, 13; Hi?dfn\r^bh, Fna, p- 6i, 50: p. jlff, tig. 

with an c^^i^ElkM txDfflakn. ^ ^ w 1 z' * 

t £m. pkii. TWO. Ttt Llik ?3ti[ni>k fmintt cnitiikk irwiinltiiTM>Tcw Ti!«r1 m 

■iWed ihe heimrt <if tbp ^retwi l^i^^ rerwulialilf ivfrfv faiiti.f Dekw. p. 

11. $1 tuf^iXy "* pl+ otxsi jf"* #t Pi 
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crest fits Into a curved halder wltii^b in one case can be seen to rise from 
the top of the htlmet ; the whole somewhat rescTubles a corrugated bora, 
hot the holder is urmiistakably distiiiguUhed from the crest. The verv 
siinUar double crest of a boar's tusk hchoct on a gem from \*aphiUO' {Fig. 20) 
isgenerally taken to be a pair of ram's horns, but seems rather to be a pair 
of tooth-brush crests in holders. Whether this helmet is represented full- 
face Or in profile is tincertaiOi but a tooth-brush crest inserted into the cap 
of 3 boar's tusk Ijelmet on the ailx'er vase* is presumably in profile am-l 
should tlierefone run fore and aft. It is a curious fact timl this helmet 
closely resembles Uie VUlanovan helmet found in Imn Age tombs in 
Etruria, sornetimes in bronze, sometimes imitated in pottery, coverb™ the 
mouths of ossuaries.* ^ 

The boar's lusk iielinet figures thrice as the design of a seal: on the 
Vaphdo gem already mentioned, on a gem from a cJiamba'-tomb at 
Mycenae f PL XV, :t)* and on a sealing from Hagia Triadha near Phalstos 
(F^.^ 21).* Tlie simplwt in appearance is the Mycenaean specimen, which 
coi^s of three plated band* and etids above in a knob. Over tliis a 
striated crest forois a complete arch, touching the helmet at botlt ends 
and tapmtig from h-ft to right; though the holder is omitted, it can hardly 
b** anything but the stilted tooth-bmsh crest which we have alroadt* s>.K-n 
on tlte silver vase. Below the cap arc three projections which Professor 
Wacfl takes to be the cheek-piMres amd neck-guard; though they are 
dispropt^ionatciy small, their nuintwr favyjurs this mteq>rt;t3tjon, Dn 
the scaling from Hagia Tnadlia there are also three projections, each 
double; the cap has only two bands witli a very summary indication of 
plates which lack the characteristic curve. From the top of the helmet 
rises an arclied crtst-liolder; its outer edge is serrated and might be thought 
to represent a tooth-bmsh crest, but its curve is followed b}’ a sort of 
festoon which is prolatbly an unskilful rendering of such an extraiTigant 
liatn-siiaped crest a.s vvt' have seen double on the ^'apheio gem and as 
occurs single on the gold jdarjue-bead fmtn Shaft-grave in (Fig, c, p, 142),* 
or perhaps the result of a complete misnnderetanding of such a deri^. Tfie 
hdmet on the Vairiieio gem has in addition to its two arched crests an 


1 Bph, Affh., iSii), p!. K, 37 ! P. if x»r. iv, p. (Ifia,%. 859 , 

* ! Hrr.'. p. itB, fij. 43 a. I‘)g. 4 j f, urhifh Keidirigives as ecumtu' from ilw 

va», H t»t repjfld,!^ In SdfftJdgnibrr md h nert by Khq, I^mablv. 

tAe tte ftajpTiTOt of the hiCKr v«c {ffifA p, jj. fiR, 17ii disappwi^ m iti. 

the two iniblkatTKiii^ 

* tevidaL-M^lyer, «ml pp. 47. ;S «Kt pte *{. lA uu«| «i, 3, 

7 w imU 7 1 Pi. (5 siVTft an f«iitiple <il ijir crntkss htlnirt wiih Termutol fcnoh. 

* pi, jssexvin, no. 6 ^ 

\ riii/te. p. 33! P. M. h. p. fip. 936. TTis fruity of tl» 

H ^ the Iwt Hut m tlie tJnWic^on i.V/p,,. ^ni. Utir. sitt 

'*** *“"*='* “PP»iwi Hpikk do*viiand wm described h» on f^fUo itirfei- 

* Rot (KTi in the mlnrgeil neprivliKtian, SiH-Kilgr.. p. 177, fig. S7, 
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inverted pyrainid tiidng between tixi&in from tlie knob ai tlie top of the cap.* 
Below are two projections which may be ear-flaps apparenily united by 
a pair of thongs tied in a bow; on either ot the JieJmet* but quite 
detached from it, aro two rude trafoii omimiinjt^ wlikU da not seem to be 
susceptible of rational mterpretation. 



Fig. is> 





Tlie boar’s tusk helmet appears aLqo in fresco. A fragmentaiy head from 
Thyms affords a probaMe ihougU not a certain example :^ unmbtafcable 
evidence is fumislted by two fmginents iioni Slyccnae* which give, one 
the greater part of a helmet, mcluding nn indicationof the plates both on 
tlifc cap and oti a weUTdevrrlopcd cheek-piece w^hich has the shapfi of a 
curved triangle, tlic other tiie top of the cap. plumdess. crestlKS^ and 
terminating in a knobi A somewhat abiiotittal type whicli appears on 
a third iragment* is reproduced in FJ- XV, 3. 

Finally, on a small tripod hearth from Mycenae* a painting of a boar s 
tusk helmet is Eatrly %veIJ preserved. It shows clearly marked bands with 
plates and above them part of a knob and a curving line which may belong 
to a plume. Tliere is a cheek-pieoe ol die same type as that of the fresco 
and part of the neck-guard. It is significant that chough these portable 
hearths arc w^cU known in Crete and were found in numbers at Nirou 
Kharii,^ no Cretan example is decorated with a li£:lmeL 

The greatest vogue of the boar's tusk helmet seems to have been in 
LH I and 11, and though fitilL current in the e^cr part of LH Itl, it 
seems to have.gcrne out of use same considerable time before the end ol the 
period. This is Indicated not onlj^ by the dating of finds of plates, w^here 
this is possible^ but by representatinns of new types in nrt^ Plates were 
found as stated above in Sfiaft-gravos IV and V and in the Sljaft-gravo 
under the GranaryJ both of the LH I period, aiid also in two LH II 
tholoi (the tomb of Aegisthus at Mycenae and tlie tocub near the Aigivc 

teist of tluc town awQlc Jtom Knossw becii ijitcrprirTcd SiS 4 
^ my. U tbti ^ pjg, II liiiii *n invETteil cofpltmrd wilb 

p 10 * AAf, pU, itii i stnd iir t 

* Ibki„ p. iay* pt a- 

fig. tj, P- ^ 


* Tile iTbjei^l in n feigtn 

(P. oj At. ij p. 
nn a^iclud c^n:H-kiJi:W. 

^ ThynSf ti, pi. ^; ri 

* HSA, ic 3 rv, pL 3 Hcvi r. 
^ £ph. AfcA, p. 11 
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Heraion) ;* Kakovatosj, where other speclmtrts were found, is an early 
LH II site." l^tates from Chamber-tomb 8 at Dendra sUinost certainly 
bcbiifj to l-H I'll.* The plates from Quunber-tombs 515 and 5t7 at 
Mycenae were found in contexts not later than LH 11 ,* and tiiose from 518 
may well be os early, though owing to ilie conftisiori nithin the tomb 
certainty is impossible. Similar doubts attach, to the examples from 
chamber-tombs at Asiner and Prosymna.* Examples wliich certainly date 
to LH HI come fromt 


u Tlie already niLmtiotted tomb near Kn^JSsoa, which is dared a httlc later 
than 1400. 

t: Chambrr-tuiob no. 2 at Dendia.’ wliich aUo contained a large numbef of 
bronxr vie^U nf excellent wutkinanship and the remains of a beaded 
gamie-nt ol Egyptian nrigin. Obviously liie'tomb.is earlier than t!ie period 
uf ilectbr ill tilt later part of LH III' in all probability it belongs to the 
Unrtmith wniiiry and to the earlttr part uf it. As it i^ a cenotaph there 
is no t{uiistiu(i ^f successive ikpodtiuns. 

.p Sputa (Attka),* wliere from two chamber- tombs, one three-chambered, 
nearly lifty plates were recovered. TlKTe is an record of iheir disiribtiiiore 
Tlie oilier mafenal (rotn ihe tomb is of gut.Kl LH HI quality and indudes 
a cun^ciablv qiumttty of ivory, which tUfased to he imported some time 
before the end of LJi III, 

4. In tliirtlmlos tomb al Menidht.lH.’sides eightytiisksfua. ztxniii tht- National 
Museum) pfc[»u-cd, though fmgtoetitary, |ia(e9 tNat. Mus. jia. »jo) were 
found in. suctiquantityaslosuggcst the presence of at least one Jidmet; im- 
furltinatiily no record was made of their podlinn single tusk was found 
inside a sicull. a pair at lljc feet of what reniaint’d of a skeli'lon.* .An 
EiowToiight lusfe was found in lire Tn;asuri' of Atreus,** which vkldt'd ho 
pbles It is prissibk thac such tusks bcIoiiKetl to a liunred Jrelnret of the 
Warrior vare it-pe. 


AVhite the evidence does not supply a date for ike ilisippcarance of tire 
boar’s tUAk helmet, nothing suggests its survival till tire end of LH Ill, 

’ **''VhP-3«yw»d sjn. * 4 .W.xixiv(ujoe),p, 3^, 1 y**, j—, ij^eaed ^i, 

• rtj r 3 ' FiOilm IVnMi,, Atin,, pp. jje, 38 ,, ™ 

• ntp^, ^t>7?rn.i,Tiantw MV nnil NXVl, Eai* was in ure from LU I (liiwii (e 'wnre 
tune ru LU 111, dwt tn radi j kstr’* lUtk wbs fonmJ tn wtill a« a tew pintes, ihf np, m. 0 ?, 

‘^ 15 -'"’ P- Ph 2, 

• 1 jfliHE, SVJ ij. =0. =9, JO. Lanjalfwouq tht insis. 

Tliel» «SM^iwMil niwihctjf rethopji to lie ao-omit«() fo* by tHs neichbguiliocHl oiaii. Pam«, 
a icgfoii in whicli, ureofdinE m F'nuwuliiai (l, «xu. i>, wild tMtm atwntndnl. It wuuJJ be n 
cDHTPcn^t hnntn^iiCTinjLil fot tJif Infik uf Ucnalhi. All the N'atiodiil Muwttm uutnben sunt 



poniv niiiHlihl, |»illy imwuiught, foond by Seliiinijiuii, uutnde die Flwft-itTBm.^ Tre- 
mniwbly they ft.itiiid a Wil. peTiiap> thestock-inOwde of * httmet-maker. Otherejuimpka 
found 11 Hycenne oonw from duunliM-tombs ucavmnid liy Ttoitnou, vi*. from Tomb it, 
rm, fotm Tomb tm, no, fosn TDOih 75, no. wn, 

'• dSil. SKV, p. JStL 
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ajid its Hbscnce trom tile WairiDr vase and stele and coniemporaiy 
is defmite evidence on the <ilhcr side. Nor is it hard to find 
decline. A purely mainland product, it never became asi article d ex^a- 
for t-hc siiDpItj reason that bss tilnboraiir but more effienmt ^ ^2. -gciir 
was to be found abrood.^ Not a single plate has been any o 

the great overseas settlements—in Rhodes, in Cyprus, tn Egypt, <m Uic 
Syrian coa.st—whidi mark the e.xpaiisioii of the Myceuueaii ^>wer abrtMd 
and must have brought it into contact, probably not always friendly, with 
communities in Anatolia, S>’m, and elsewhere. Mainland could not 

allord to remain provincial now Umt she in contact with the ^eat 
miKtan^ empires of the (onrtcentli century and an equipment capable nf 
mating any opponent in the field bad become a matter of We timh 
At some point between r, US°. when monumentol c^ndence on th« subject 
fails us, and c, laio. when it <m«r more becomes available tn the figures on 
the Watiior vase, the body-shield was dbe^ded and the Iioms tusk 
luJmut W£LS superseded. thou|fb not ticce^i&anly at a stTOkf, am. us e 
Warrior vase bv itself suiTices to ^^boWf not by a singly fnnu. it^n 

\K*c mav take leave of tfic most explicitly desenbed product 0 t*- ^ loiize 

Age which appears in Homeric poems and (rurn 
available from nuarters other than the Greek mainland, o t it? a 
flR( k-niece we ran now add t!ie bronze hdmet from Dendra> ilie on^n 
I if wluvse type, hnwever, improbably to he sough c oulsidc Greece. ^ 
from tlit?sc we are entimily dcpendvnt on rcpre^ntatioiiij m wot o . 
and chidly on iho^ afforded by signei^i and sealings, which are in:ccs 5 arily 

on an small scak. ^ ^ j 

Kukahn. the latest authority on the subject, who has coll^ed the 
materiiil avajkible up to nj#/ starts with a belmot pre^iuined ^ tnoim o 
which he finds tw'o typtjs* firstly, the bcitnet whidi comusts, or ra u.r w ^ 
cranml part or cap consists, of a single piece, and s«on<Uy the huiJt-up 
lietaet. Under the first heading a spedmen is provided by a sealing from 
Zakro^ dating to MM HI whose design indudes a fortress, a pair oi 
fipire-of-dght abielfU, and a conical helmet with a rim. aiiearepiooc and 
hehind it u hmg nairow appendage wlikh must represent some . 

diin-stnip. Tire helmet is surmounted by a short upnght sjnke men 
lacks H pamlJel in Crete. Kukalm coiisequcntly surest* that its 
cannexipn with the helmet b not intentional; to «*! ,.* 

tion, however, no othiT inU-rpretation is possible. tre is _ 

example o| tliis helmet in t’rete, hut it Has points of tesem aocc * 
the Ouaidion of the Gate at Bcghaakm. a moniiment later by some 
cofisidcruble ximo^ but still of tiii- Pronze Age {Hr ■ ij- 

iiciuaI lietttKl, Eitlirr ^ or, if it «riTtl m .y p 

S^rizi, i^u!' ihi^e/ b rniu^Uwiiui^ ^ ^ 

'* ffff iHtfhatkf IHm ihubrfrutirwt 

> jas. Alii (ivrt),, p. m. fig. jn, pi- *. nr.. 13J; f ■ ef r’fr !■ P- M ^ 
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nie famous Boxer va« from HagU Triadha (PI. XV* 3)' exhibits a head^ 
piece wtiicli Uke the Coriutfiian helmet follows tlie shape of the cranium 
and comes low enough at tlw back to form a neck-guard. There is ati 
opening for the ear below wlticli a tong narrow cheek-pieGe is attached; 
m froijt the hdiiict h prolonged so m to cover the foreliead to the cye- 
teowji. Oib is thr otily ii\:ailab]e lepresentation of the type, for an 
iTOiy relief from fiLnossos dted by Kukahit is unpublished and a sealing 
from Hagia Triadha* which he adduces defies interpretation, at any rate 
M rcp^MCcd. It has been suggested tliat Uiis efobomte and Jiigblv 
fimsljed ty^ was made for use in sport only, which, given the apparontly 
lUiwYiwe Croun temperament, is possible, but not demonstrable. 

A bujlt-up helmet «f a type found on se\T!r 3 l of tlie Shatt-gravu monu¬ 
ments occi^ m a relief on a fragment of a steatite rhyton from Knossos.* 
It is mmcal and fairly tAU, vidtli a marked rim imd iMtveiTalhorizontal bands 
one above the other; some vertical strokes on tliesc mav possiblv be meant 
to represent boar’s tu-k plates.^ but lack the cluuacieristic curve. The 
hdmet IS topped by a 'ram's ham' crest which is undoubtedly a tootb- 
bnish cTfst set mto an almost drculor holder, the butt of wbLcli fomis a 
conical projecUon m front of the helmet. A similar crest and proiectioii 

TV Iw^vv*^f ® helmets on riie sUver vase from Sliaft- 
^ave ly (PL ij,i and centuries later the conical proiec lion appears on 

SreheSrt Pl”?vn of warriors on die relief from 

^hen^j (PL X\1.2). \ ft anoilicr type is reprosenu-don a sealing from 

Kno^os> on wfodj a u^mor equipped with a figure-of-eight sfoeld wears 
a bill sugar-loaf helmet built up of horizoiitai Imnds or rolls and 
ur^tifig m a small flutfonng phime. The sugar-loaf slu,pe is associated 
with .-iiiatolia where It occurs on HUtite monuments of the Late Bronze 
Age, such as t he rock-carved procession of gods or warriors at la^ Kaia •» 
PI v?T ^ ^ form it b worn !,y foe Boghazkeui Guari 

at Gk«^ fi«ur«,a]so ™i.an-cd, 

The larpst and efoarost representaiion of the biidt-up helmet is given on 
die vn^ ro,„ cit^ above (Fig. 22] for the pamting of ?figure. 

ri^ f!lf ""1 ^ ^ other aide It consists of a cap winch for the 
fits the bead closely, but nses slightlv to a knob on the top 
There IS a neck-guard and in front of it a small triangular attachment 

. ittt vitw of Frofessar Fenson. AT,, u lag,^ 

T P. rt/ XI. ut, p, 315,6);. S03, See rUo bid.. [, n tija fin star tr^ h- ^ 

aCvldHij wc hx. cii„fig. fipoii ' in'imnHjfemalehgure,pieiuiBobly 
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whku from its siie and position musl be an ear-gnard, not a chcck-pif-oc. 
TIk* Guardian of Eoghazkct]i‘ an car-gmird with a roiiiidod end and 
a iaotf which mM'ta that of the other far-guar<| and ti<® under the chin. 
A sintibr tk- has be<.<j| noted in the case of the lielmet on tlu- Vapheio gem. 
Jill' cap of the hdmet on the Uopata vase is fonned of a series of hori* 
»ontul bands, doubtlijss of Jeaihor, one above the others the neck^iwtd is 
also divided horimataUv and, like the oar-guard, has a marked rim. Only 
one other piece of Cretan head-gear «iUs for mentinij at this point, vi;:, 
the bee-hive’ cap bitilt up of hands and sometitnes finbhed off with a 
plume whicfi occurs in assodation with tire Etigle goddess on certain day 

“ 

[n new of tlu* variety of types it is obviously impossible to talk of a 
Cretan hdrriet. tlmugh Uie Boxer type may be indigenous. Tlie otlier 
exampli's either slmw Arratolian affinities, which in \icw of Gie early 
infiltration of Aitatnlian stocks into the isLmd is not stuprisuu- or eliw 
they resemble mainland hdmt^ts of tile boar's tii^k variety. VotiVof the 
repreieotations, however, supports tl^n view ilml this tv}» existed in 
Crete. They may render an artistic -«<,/*/ baTrowed from' the mainland 
and someujues imsimdcrstood. or. as Porsson suggests, the helmet nmv bo 
lUitive and the scanty plating may be of nietuL The features whidi'tlie 
hdmet on the Isopata vase Jias in cointnoii witfi the typical boar’s tusk 
hi-imct thclionzoutid bandsoftJifcap.the nedc-gnaid,thetennmatknob— 
au^st thiit we may have lu re the origin of one form ol the boar’s tusk 
helmet; t^ slapc uiw bomwed from Crete and received the armouring 
characteTOtic «( the luamlund. The original Middle Udladic form wa! 
protably ampler and cannot wcU have owed .“injoiiing to Cretan influence:. 

Me may now return to the mahiland, Most of Uie examples occur in 
connexion wm» tiie body-shidd and are therefore to be found on tJ,e 
mwiumiiJtsairily cimmerated on p. sttpra. First comes the cnfinived 

figure 7 bythccn^st.though the 

IL 17 r'r ^i7'^ 7 'f* profile- It b a conical cap. 

1 7 n""? f " ^ successive bands o^ 

rather thick rolls wfocli suggest padding; there is tio tiaco of neck-guard 

car-gua^, or dun^trep, though iu fact these tall helmets muSliave 
reiiuired something of the kind to keep them tm. The crest, wfucb apoeara 
to tx: moimled on a thick .spike, eonsirts of two strongly cuniS JSms 
of imeqnoJ si^. Ihe larger, to the (spectator’s) left, arelies reuud to touch 
die side of the hdiuet again and rather resembles the crest-hoWere on 
the «ivcr vare fr^ Slmft-grave IV. Sir John Iforedyke suggests that tire 
.Scions are Ixiars tusks, .i solution supported by the occurrence, noted 
above, of entire tusks m LH tombs. It is. however, also possibfe that we 
* Bind, ‘jj». rii., », fig. u|. 
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have here anothtfr example of th^^ tooth-brtish crest of the silver vase. The 
oirii’e Is really more suitalik to sucJi a lioMer, while the brush itself could 
hardly be rctidertd on so Siitall a scale in such luiractable itiaierial. This 
cousideiation also forbids us to lay stress on the appateut absence of 
neck-guard, ^c. Eitlu^r form oi crest, but especially Uie boar's tusk, 
asdociatea the lidmet with the mainland rail ler thmi witJj Crete. 

Of the Sbaft'gravx: monuments unt alrady considered under llie boar's 
tusk htilmei three—viz. the gold ring with liie Battk- in the Oku froitj IV 
and from 111 the gold piaqne-bead and sardonyx with ditltreni brms 
of the iHid (Fii^s. 2. 5* r*)—pro\'ide fairly dbtinci repifecntatimis of 
Llic helmet. In aJJ cases it is conical and is built np of a small number ol 
tliickf perhaps padded^ rolls and is surmounted by a knob. To this a 
plume is sornetimt-^ attacln^d fsoe, tJie Battle in die Glen): a plume of 
strips of gold-loaf found in ^uft-grave V probably iKrbnged 10 such a 
helmet.* Tlie helnii?t on the plai[iie-bead consists of two Udek rolls sur¬ 
mounted bv two spherical knohsp <MVe abov^e die other; in front of the 
lower u 'rain's-haiTi' starts from the liidrnrt, archits over tlie upper, 
and all but touches tlit helmet again liehiruL 0« 1 he saitlonyx the vict Irif^ 
iiclmct has only a knob^ the victor*i{ b burmoiinted by a siniihif ktivb 
from which a curved object aivlies fonvaids; it passes behind lib :5ivord 
bund and js commonly mistaken for a hand-gticurd of a very niodeni type, 
Ir Tii^y well represent a bo:ir's tusk. Thb siiigie, fnrword-cimnrig crest is 
familiar m hter tunes, c.p. on Geometric bronze liguiincs from Oh^npia 
and sis mimatwe \'otives from Praisos.* Owing IQ the minute scale of all 
these rfipresentatiofis* it would be rash to dogmatize on tlie fjucstion of 
neck-^guards, duvk-pieoes, aj^id diin-straps furlJinr ihaii to repeal thar this 
type of helmet t requires something to keep it oUi. A chin-stmp is possibly 
indicat4!d on tlie slikLi-ivarrior's helmet in Ihc Battle of the Glen, and it 
seems fairly certain that iKifh he and the victur luive nuck-guard^ 

On t!ie IJd [II Cretan gem (Fig. B) ifie e.xecutioii is summary: ah that 
can lit is ibat the shkld-w^arrior's iidniet U of built-up, conical 
tjqje. His opi-wsnent either lacks a heimet and hiiis shottt upright, bristling 
hair* or wears a helmci with a ridgu-drest running right from front to bfickt 
like those on the reverse of the Wanior vasOp The .same doubt (apart from 
the question of authenticity) exists in the ciuse nf both heads on the 
(alltge<l) Boeotian gold ring- Karo (i'cAeJcA/gr.,. p. =518) appears to regard 
all these comcaj, tiered helmruts as of the boar's rusk cla5s» and in view of 
their minutt^ scale the absence of any indication of plates is Jiot a senoits 
objection. So far the groundwork goes, they are of the same t J^5c* com- 
{larablc to that of the ivoty heail from Mycenai!, though none attains to 
the five tiers of thitl miperfinc sjH^cmieii. Such examples^ and even those 
whicl) with two or three tiers fully pLiieil dcinanded thirty or forty pairs 
nf tusks, njust have bctm rare; tJipugh doubiles^ many leatbet lirJmets had 
» Sthiuh^., |H* IvK na, 039, p. aii- * ** 
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a few plates and sometunes perhaps a pair of tnsks. The drcular bone 
plates from Shaft-grave V* which are pierced \«th several holes for the 
attadiment of crests or other omaments show that the two crests of the 
Vapheio gem are not without paralki. A foagment of a faience vase from 
Shaft-giase Ilf (PJ, XV. 4)* with two heads of soldiers in relief must be 
considined, though its origin and the race of the nieji fjortrayed are alike 
pertain. On the ground of matenid the vase was long supposed to be 
Egyptian; now that jnany admittedly Cretan artideii of foknee am known 
the force of this argnmetit is much weakened, though the possibility of an 
h^ptian origin obviously remains. Pcndlebury adhered to this view * 
Kiiio spi^ of the pi^ as good Cretan work. The one face which is 
jweserved is not Egj-plian, nor has it any of the characteristics by whidi 
the fcgypuans were wont to distinguisb alien races. Xdther k lhf:re any 
^Ettive reason fo regard it as self-portraiture by Minoan or fdvccnaeaii. 
On the gro^d of tiit better-preserved helmet the warriors have iWu com- 
^rn-d to tlie bliardana depicted on thL- monuments of Kanises If and 
Rainses III: though the comparison cannot be pressed in detail this is 
at present the most plausible identification. Tlie more complete of the 
beads wears a conical or rather 'bee-hive' cap, conststing of three bands 
or rolls, and a cfun-stiap. all quite imdecoraled; from the cap once rose 
four or po^bly live horns, of which three arc whoUy or tiartly prescribed 
The semnd head wears 1 helmet also built up of rolls and fumudied with 
horns, but exuding tow-ards the top. In Jwthcasesthe horns may possibiy 
1^ meant for boars tusks. In the ca«of the first head the upper part of the 
sli^ nm s^t:xr3ntp but cenvej i>no iaJcfrmation to Uju shupe ol liu! ahkid 
Horns suggest a connexion with Anatolia, and tlie Shardana areeener- 
aJJy suppj^ to fiave been acquainted with tlie coastal regions of Anatolia 
whether they were sailed in it or not; There is, however. m» evidence iD 
the association of the homed helmet with that country earlier than the 
fourteenth century', to which tlic Guardian of Bo^makeui probably 
belongs. lie IS mpdoTibtcdJy divine, but the iTTBcticdmture of hi 
^iggests that the sha^ was also %iorn by mortals, ami the close resem¬ 
blance to It of those of the warriors of Cardu;mish more than half a miUen- 
mum kter the possibility a virtual certainty. It is therefore 

|»ssiblc that the hom rendend «n it in retirf, single, but certainly to be 
thought of as one gf a pjur projecting from the front, was an oniUnait 
m ordi^- us, ami not a mark of divinity. The leaden horns found at 
the feet of ih, king of Dendm* together with a sword, spear-hearis. and 
knives are generally accepted as having formed part of a helmet ■ ihev 
appear to repre^t the horns of a bull. “ ^ 

• Sfkatkgf,. [4, !*■, iwu 5^^-a, 

s Itid., jii. xniii, tM». pp. fij;: -njt irmwJuctMB eivsn ItlV * n ^ « 

ilM P. ^ AL k, p. fig. 63 a, it Bo7Smp]«clv ^ “ 

. ^ . Jt^,^ rlnb,. p. ip. 
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Tbe Minmone^t form of Uiiioaii'Myc^n^eati Iidniet as we have seen, 
conical, sometimes, a_s cm the Isopat^ v'lise* only slightly so^ sometimes 
tulkr, as in the case of the ivory' heads and tlie combatauls of tlie Battle 
in the Glen, but on the mninland stopping well short of sugar-loaf 

height. It mtist from the first have had a chin-strap, which might be 
superseded by cheek-pieces. It is possible that the ocily slightly conical 
Isopat a type came to pnevoil on the niainiand, for the helmet painted on 
the stucco hearth has only three horizontal bands^ that on the megaron 
frieze only two, mcluding that which fottnfi the top^ B^jth have cheek- 
pieces; so, apparently. has Ihv very fragmentary helmet in the fresco 
from the west pOrtal of the Palace of Mj-ceiiae,* A neck-guErd, distinetjy 
rendcTed on the stucco hearth, may be piestimed in all cases. 

According to Kukalin (op. dt., pp, 6 and 17) the chajactcmdc features 
of this helmet—close-fitting cap rising to a slight cone* ticck-guartl, and 
cheek-piece—were perpetuated in Cyprus and appeati translated into 
metal, in hmmst hdmets of the Iron Age.= On this iassinnption the original 
must have been canied to Cyprus by Myc£3jaean settiersof the fourteenth 
century and* to account for its survival, must have passed into fairly 
genenil use* For this there is no evidence whatever: Fint\v^gkr“s view 
that the Cypriot typ^ originated in Anatolia is far more probable. 
Kukalin's opinion, based on its evidence of the lalysos chcek-piece 
[found, apparently, vrith no other vestige of a hdmet)^ that at first only 
appendagi^ to tJic hftlmel were plated cannot be tnaintalniid in view of 
the new material now available. Tljree small votive objects of fldlcnic 
date from Bassai liave been interpreted dicek-picceSi, hut* if the lupro- 
duction is to bt> rdied on* bear no resemblotice to any known type-* 

Having paired in review all avadalitc material of earlier date than the 
Warrior vase^ we are in a position to consider Prolessor Pereson's remark¬ 
able find (PI, XlV)} It b a bronze helmet, bearing a nide resemblance to 
the Corinthian type iiiasmudi os it h fashioned from a single piece of metal 
and has cheek-pieces. Those, how'over* do not fit dose to the face but pro- 

* AM. (191 j), pL X {nemoj cmidltion); fiS- 4 . pS, %xyii (ri?si:*red>, 

^ iv, jjL liil, no. 1931^ Ttstb.^ p. iTi. A i«cnm] ififampl# ftcmi whkh tin ehuclt-p^co^ 

Tnis&infE mm found la tli msul Gemuiu m Olyiiipa {/k Hi# t937p Olymlflii- 

p. ^2j pi, 6* Furtiran^lcr knew only iwrt pKnilfe!;^ bcifli fnMtt Cj-jifitv anti both 

iinpublishfd* Cypriot provLuatiOp pcduirfl to dtrl¥*tkTti Itvrtii tl» Nrer EasI* wkI 
whpje tile di^ek-picCic wnw twitt nriopltd. wm mit of ihc ^paeiijpii, Thiiiifi^micnt hy cEimhut- 
liort a]l th&L mn at pivs€fm put JcifwaH |u favooir of AniXofiii, wlii^b uduc the. Jts& is tlie 
itMJsi likedv i^rtdltiUc. FEurwui^lcr r^wUjii the sxoiujilc* /iwn fHyinpia dc^lratinm by 
Fonfiin Gr«tt 

* yhc of ih* dmrnbtr-rcjtiLb* in one of wtiH h tbc rbEck-pk^Te vnu found wat 

omieti tmt m iMb mud iSjoby BHiotlh Vke^Couwjl Sa Rbxl« and vm uu-t tcajUiiqlM 

on idaiiiEc triqcs^ FrajfnwEitary reittnicj do n mhU *cak tidglit wriE bt <wcfkiot«l or 
dtlibcTEitely 

* Ank^ p 3l?P fig. ijp j KukUin, p. f nnd li- 45, p. ^ 

* Fmni CltmniLMt-toinii im. S ut f>endni pp 4| tv> if. Mjtil pL I mod p^ tto, 

ii4>. 
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joct in front of it, cutting olf, almost like blinkers, the wearer's sido-view 
and leaving iiis face exposed. FnrthcT, the frout part of tlit crown of the 
head is left unprotected, the hdmet hoing rut back at this ]X}iat, presum¬ 
ably, as Professor Persson learned from the artificer e-tnpJoycd to product: 
a copy, to facilitate the difficult aperatiou of beating out tlie head at tlie 
back. Behind this optrniug Uitire were two boles, presumably* for the 
attachment of a crest. Thu iudmet Imd a lining, holes for whose altach- 
miuit run round the rim smd whose thickness is estimated at not less th nn 
centinietre; prtsaniably it covered the exposed part of Uic- front of the 
bead. Tiie lowier dm oi the cheek-pieces and back of the helmet forms a 
single horixontal line just clearing tJie wearer's shoulders. 

In the tomb in which the* helmet w-as found three periods cnukl be db- 
linguislicd—LH I, LH J-LH II, and LH ill. To the second, whidi is that 
ol Kakovaios and Vapheio, the excavator assigns the helmet. In LH O 
Mycenae was cvtendiiig Uul- aruit of her liado to the w'l-st coast ol Anatolia 
and io the Xcar East, Importation of the uiii<juc article cannot therefore 
he exduded, anil Oriental iiillucncta may be suspected: the original home 
of the tidmet was Babylonia, and it is natural to look to the Near East for 
devulopmunts and rmprovements. No evitltnce, however, is at present 
fortlicoiuing ftu the existence in AnatoJia or Syria of metal-plated or 
metal helmets at Uiis early date. The broiu-t check-piecu of lalysos is the 
eailiest example from the cast side of the Aegaean, and u'lough the 
helmets of the gods {as they arc now taken to be) marching in procession 
on the relief of lasiJi Kaia arc thought to be metal-pktcd, llidr date is no 
earlier,* Tlicrc is therefore no positive eviduucc to oppose to Professor 
Persson's view' Uiat the metaJ iidmct made in onir piwM ts a Mycenaean 
invention. On the othur hand, it may l>e urgwl that the Mycemieuns aro 
shown by the e^ridence of the Shaft-graves to have lakeu over from Crete 
not oidy sword and spear but shield, and if tlwy stuck to boar’s tusk 
plating for their ludmets, one at least of its fotrns w'as identical with a 
Cretan type. Therv Ls ihurefore a curtain prt=iumptioij that il« Dtndra 
helmet has a model iu Crete. IXspfte differences, there is areal resemblance 
to the helnietT, oi the Boxer Viise (which have a very metallic appearance} 
in that there, too. the cap fallow's the shape of the cranium and that they 
arc made in one piece, oven to the cheok-picccs whose shape diffcreuiiat^ 
them from the Demdra specimen. There is something to be said for the 
\*iOM' that tlie latter is the result of an effort to reproduce the Cretan form, 
il this is the case, the result was not entirely satisfactory', for the blmker 
efiect of the side-walls and tJic exposiiru ol the top of the htmd are striotts 
defects, tlie latter especially disat]v3iitagcou.s in attacks oti fonifii:d places, 
when missiles from above must have bcmi dreaded above everything else.' 

• The trlicfi ate ascribed lo thr wntHTv jfiiiTcl, IHe Kuintti, p. 

« PraTcHDi Penani piopoeef an uttinatife u( jcwmI pkm vf htiinie nhapfd 

KiTriewluU tie ihir Mik id » riiot fijiiiid 1^ ibe Swediah titpcdtlkin in the Kuteluaiy at I d a kf ii 
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The slashing ^vhusc intrccliiciioiip as wp shall so^, almost certainly 

to that ol the WatrioT hiilmcU and kindml dcvi^lopmcnts^ appeal^ 
too bt-e to have i,ilaye<J any |?art here, [f the Doudra hulniet is indeed an 
experiment whidi failed, th^ fact tliat nothing similar \vai» fotmd in the 
comcinpinLry pit of the Vaphero thoios or thr later one of the Dendra 
king^s finds a ready expIanatPCJiih it is to be hoped that fmtlier Irndi^ will 
tijcow light on this interesting and important object.* 

Tltc Warrior \^ase ( PI. 11 1), whicli rtconls a marked break with the arma¬ 
ture df the priifceding period, exhibits two newt^^pes <jf helmet. 'Oiat on the 
obvciT^e Is ilistinguLshed from its predecessors by a verj^ pronounced peak, 
rnthi^T like that of u deer-stalJctircap. in froutp covering the whole forehead, 
and another behind, whinh* tioweverp protects only ihK upper part of the 
neck: then! is no separate neck-gUiinl nor cheflk-pit'Ce, Both peaks, how- 
tvefp Would aff ord coriiiideriible protection agsunst slashing swonl-strokes 
from above* especially in fronts where a pair of honui forms a further 
obstacle to a direct cut. All the bdmets are painted irt dark siUmuette 
tJiickly sprinkled with white sjxits which presumably repiiesent metal 
dhiks on a leather stmcciLre. In most cases the beginning of a chin-^trap 
which pn^niiy disapisears under ilie board is indictUed by one^ or 
three wliite spots. 1 vich helmet terminates above in a cup-tike projection 
from which a rather scanty plume emerges to Itang l>etiind. It seems likely 
that t hi? helmet wa.^ developed In response to tlni appeamnee of the slasinng 
swonip current ill MtHiitarnmean Isiuds from r^ ouw^ards/perliaf^s rather 
earlier, against which ii would iifford very fair prott^ion, tliough leavmg 
till! fare more open to attack with the point. The neck s^^ems more 
serioudt* exposed* though it must be remcmbereii tliat the bronze slaslung 
swond IS often conipamth'ely smaU anti Hgbt* seiduni attains f lui weight of 
many of its iron successors* and could not take sudi an edge. Though ^ 
sideways slash might no doubt inflict a formidable ni^ck-wound, no one 
could vdtli such a sword take off fiis opponent's head, as Homeric warriors 
are sonieiimes said to do. "Hie development of the Shanlan helmet which 
can ht foliow^ed on reliefs of Komses II and Ramses III is curiously 
paialldl; the skull-cap of Hic Ihirtcentli century with its fore and aft 
horns, or ratlif^r pairs of horn^^^ and central knob raised on a stalk persists 
indcfid (Fig. 23 dj}p hut a p1ain> deep, ^ hehuetp homed but fcnoblcss, 

<St7F. Ti* JI. 57rp, pi. clsxvi, tksciribtd iu. tiTcnil hHmtiA 1* phlf^ hi 

topi of ImthtT iHfhhCt^ pieces fuiil'd tuni; i^iit Twiib^SO* ■** ilfuatfiitCo by lJhTW‘ 

fdHch-RKlknrr* Dir u- ixx,^+-K In iidfW vsjk b ifiwi’ cxiuii]^ 

^ full. If rlie cxpluulkifi the iwtl fell lo special jnuiwlKwi a T-ninl aitfJ 

rntnnctid «pol h wtil ijlujitrated. Cf. xx VP- ih* m <1 l-ra twti 

^ whmr u»»r«3.] vertetiTM werr tmndi’Md bv xvi imvellinjt in b Ijiic Mppmachii^ Ijir 

vcrtkail 

^ Tbs heWt mrm by ihefall*ti mxn m ibc ffem Sb^c-gutvf r^n hardly bt 
ifc pyUciatf^ in viirw of the murciriflv wntt^fctl c&ndltifln nf tljc KTr"* pi. *«* 

^firl p. If it k isukc^ kjI* ihcr iWlra typcn It ^ pe^v^ AJffjjhiMt tbiU Jl behjj^ li> a 

defeireri tuan wIie^ u» ific Mhioan body shield luid not to hb Mycenatan taMiqi«ror. 
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coming well down over neck And farciiead and secured by a chin-stiv^* 
makes its appearance at tbis date (Fig. 23 6). Tliough apart from the horns 
it has no slngie point of contact with cither of the Wardorvasehehiiets, it 



d 
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ofim much the same kind of defence. Unfortunately the helmet on the 
mveree of the vase is much less perfectly recorded. Only one example ts 
aanpkte, and the only other which contrffautes fiish detaul [that of the 
foremost man) does not completely tally with it. One feature, however, isi 


t Kmm n, ^ ef Boswt*, %. 551, m; The irim>v»iiy of 

OnoujJ PaUiynoiH. f/oto, Upi^Tht bona, tn the 

cajcof »likm ShHtka, iln»n at wJier AiU-hulc (Bosait’, fij. nehi-liuid J^ie 

m mper r^er) ud hu IM hotn* ■jriiisiftuu% pLtc*d| h k tharfim faiily cutoin that 
mn Iwm KAH to ftprcKfiU a puLr. 
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common to all—a ridge-CTcst lunno:^ tli& whole from front to back^ 
A Jeathtr helmet of tliis sort would oatuialiy be made in two Iidvcs be¬ 
tween which the crest would ItL^rted and which would tlien be stitched 
together. The complete helmet on the Warrior vase consists of a small 
skull-cap which expands above the head, forming n veiy tall ridge in which 
the crest is inseried, Tlie hnlmet of the leading tnan has no such ridgCi but 
is a plain cap with a sHght peak over the lorehcad. All the helmets are 
painted iti dork sifliouette with white spots and are to be thought of os of 
Jeo-lher strangthened with tucial disks^ The helmets on the Wamor stele 
(PI. 11 ) can be seen to of the some typ^J* but are so faded that nothing 
fresh can be learned from them. The ridgenTr^st has already appeared on 
the silver vajse from Shaft-grave IV, outlining the ettlirc profile of a conical 
helmet-^ Some sort of cap with ridge-cpest is worn by the tcijiu who spears 
0- boar on a gem from VapheiOp* but the scale is too small to allow of detail * 
and the same true of the head-ge^ of the defender on the Siege vase, 
w'lio posribly nothing but their own hair. A curiotisly exact parallel, 
however, to the pcrft^ct specimen on the Wamor vast' is to be found on a 
bronze figurine from Marash,-* an Early Iron Age site in the extreme north¬ 
east of SjTia {l*ig« 24). The figure wears the cliarac I eristic ,'\riatoliati kilt, 
and though it can be safely said to be later tlian the Wamor vase, Liie fact 
pointy to a common Anatolian origin for the helmets in f|iiestioiir TIic^ is 
yet another oxample of ttic ridg<M;Test helmet at Mvi:enae, this time in a 
somewhat different fomi; it <K:ciirs on a sherd from a diiimber-tomb 
excavated by TsoiintBs, (Fig. 26)J TTic executidn b loo cnidr to siUuw* of 
coufiderLt conclusions os to the structure of tive hrJxnei save that in addi-^ 
tion to the ridge-crest it had a horn, i-c. a pair of horns, both before and 
behind As the bcairi is vUibk’. but only at tlie cxra^me point of the chin, 
it bw probable that a check-piKce is indica-ted. An equally late sherd 
publbihrd bj' Fnrtwangler and luesdike^ Jihows a helmet tvom by a man 
who elands holding a spear in i>ne hand and the nshts of a iior$ie in the 
other; a plume directly from the top of the head and lutugs over tho 
Slack of it. Hmj also it b probitble that have a dieek-picce helmed 
for no feature but the ey& is indicated. Tw'o other IJI UI sherds of a very 
late type from Mycenae* show head-dresses vrhich may or may not be 
helmets. On the first ts a fragment of a bebled b^-leapiug scene: the 
acrobat vi-cars the sugar-loaf head-dress with a part of horns whieh we 
have seen reason to associate with Anatolia and which has no parallel in 


^ SiAjiJdPt. ef. supruy p. VL XV. * * l - 1 

» BSA, p. 19a, ftj. niurli mare liistuict leproduclwHi ihm tliut of rli£ ot^mI 

piiHjciiiiMh, EpL Arik^t. 1$%^ pi [5- 

* P.flt r, I 

* mv.\ p, 1&7, u. 1 F. umi L.p pJ. xsstilii, 

* p. loo* ^ ^ aarl ^ A raikil op with tli* curviEj;Jfo^idi oc^on y 

Cypti>ilV^^ vTHfl ilK i!t Clikpv 71S. it B Koin by m bn^rtAed anU « d 

nodiiikg^ in thii eax to ibat it ii a 
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iTinoan scenes of the buU-rinfi (PJ. XVI ,3). Tb the natureof tho some on the 
second sherd we have no clue; rothii^? survives but a male bust with a t all 
conical hcadHlress inclined sUgbtly backwards (Fig. 23). Oajet a third 
sherd* 1 Uead'dre^ ol Uus type occtu^, but appears in Ibis case to be a 
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helmet, for though the face is exptjsed, tlie cap is ejrtviidrd l>feliuid, not 
only to cover the back of tiie head, but to form a iicck-^iard as well. From 
a point near the top a fidge-crest runs dmvn the back and on to (he tiwk- 
guard (PI. XV'I. 4), This helmet is almost exactly paniiUde<l bv that of 
the second Amaton on one of the two votive shields from Tiryns. 

That the lidge-CTfist Ls of Anatolian origin is fairly certain. Tlie earliest 
datable txamplcs are found on some of the bronite reliefs from the Gates 
of Shalmanesiir fl I (PI- V 1 ,4^)^on which he recorded his campaigns against 
. 4 rmenla from S57 to 850 and arc worn by his opponents the Urartbns; it 
15 tldwbtless from this quarter that the Assyrians borron^d it- In the 
sttccetiding century, under TigUith-l>ileser in/tlic U)oth 4 >ruish crest begins 
to appear on A^yrian Itelmets, but in a new form, mounted on a stilt 
[Fig. 37). In this form and itorrowed presumably Irom an ultimately 
Anatolian source it nrakes an appearance on the Ihtost Ocomctric s'sscs 
in Attica (Fig. 28J.* where tt may be meant to represent the dteck-pit re 
helmet worn by a coople of Geometric bronze figuirnes to be described 
below. 


Though the Urartians are tlie earliest identifiable wearers of the ridge- 
crest hehnet in .Aniitoliaj it is possible that we have examples of it on a 
monument cariicr by a nuUennium tlian the Gates of Shalmaneser. Tiic 
crested heads on the Phaistos disk* arc generally compared to the fitather- 
crowued Pi ilcsati of reliefs, but the decoration is mucli more like 

^ F* mui i-^i ]ilp xJ, 4 x 1 . 

r pla. iv. w, xxxfii. sU. 

xl«; cf, H. nrrfnui, f}ti H ^rtp ^ !■ ^k<r dfs p, f anij 4 

« irtiin by nriinn an fmsjtiaii* t>f a ko?! vMt in ilw \7wttw collceticiitt at Atiroa 
(j^mpaWnhedJ; atio on dj^itb fwbUsiiwI AM. aail fiftjj). pi. -if wliidi k iwiwIiichI iii 
F^. A C(!- IJ. . 233 . ft. S. ' 

* I, *50 aae 6a, fie*, ^fc, j; BMsertJ, figs, 
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3 crest ttian % drdet. Wt liave seen by several examples the extraordinaty 
persistence ol certain forms of helmet or of decorative featticeA It seems 
possible that in the skuH’Cap with ridijc^rest we have a simple, 
V’eU*nigli imperishable form, for we meet it agntn, now egiiipped with 
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chcek^pieces, worn hy three archers on a Cretan brorwe relief which ^ows 
strong Oriental innucnce (PI. XI. 3).* and also by the assmlants aitd one 
of tilt defenders of the city wall on the Amathus howl.® Tlie horseman on 
the proto.f.ieoinciiic cremation vast from Monliana (Fig. to, p- i 54 > s**/^**) 
wears a form which it would lx; rash to interpnft in detail, but whidihas a 
distinct reseiiiblatice to the Warrior vasp ridge-c^t helmet and 10 that of 
the hgiirme from Marash (Fig. 24). Here, too. Oriental iiifluence ls mih- 
cated by the representuiion of Iioiscmanship. the earliist in Greek art. 

In the East the helmet has a long history, beginning in Babylotiia. 
wliich does not. however, conce'm ns, until in the course of the Egyptiaii 
wars of conquest in SjTta iintlur the th Dynasty we have records of 

it on Egyptian monuments. On tire chariot of rirothmes IV (1430-1411) 
the helmet wom by a Semitic chief (Fig. ifi) consists of a conical J 
vertical disnsions which probably represent mptiil plating fcf, ttm JasUi 
Kaia figures, p, 336) and a scanty plunWi perhaps the tai o an 

animal, rising from tile top,* At the back it comes dow'ti far enoog » to 
meet the collar of the corslet, in front if covers the forehead lit also occurs 
with a projection which may be a mdin^ntary I'ar-guard,^ or rat er 
perhaps the point ol altftchnient of the chin-strap. 

It n-ill be observed that the Shardana guards of Kams^ lli wlio ac¬ 
company him on a llon-himt* retain the stalk and knob, thougfi in o cr 

• JUS. tiii f I9!33), p. *91, %■ Hi fvam by itvr tlif« aielw«). 

= Ihlj,. pi I. ^ C ■ 

» Htyw. FwJMJt^lkfTphet. 15; W«Wt , n;, 

■ J«. dt., p. 66 iKto*. Mi; H p. ««, 

Hjrj^ below, left. * Midwit pb ^ 
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respects the Lclmct is of the more aid^'ahced type comiiig well down over 
the head both in irnnt and beliind and havinj^ motoovei' a feature which 
docs not appear on the heltncts of Egypt’s Sharxiaim enemies, viz. a pro- 
Jongation of tiie side to which the chin-strap is attached so that it almost 
entirtly covi^rs ttie ear. This seems to be derived from ttie Syrian conical 
^^tmther egg-shaped helniet or cap'which ftgnres on Eg>‘ptian. monuments as 
Semitic tribute and is ^rtuaJly identical with one ot the types alreadv noted 
oa the chariot of Thothmes IV [Fig. i6. p. 19a, su^rci).' It xva-S adopted to 
some extent in Egypt, uheie the plume is replaced by a pair <jf tassels and 
the cap is not divided vertiKilIy. but huilt up of horizontal strips (PJ. XVI. 
5), Tiie helmets which are Issued to the Egyptian troops of Ramses UI and 
worn by them in the Sea-fight^ also have a pair of tassdb. but in shape 
exactly resemble the Egy-ptiim wig. covering the baefe and sides of the head 
and the fordicad. It may well be that the great Shardan broad-sw ord and 
tJic Adiaian sla.shiiig sword, of which ixaza and U^rit hax-e furnished 
examples, helped to determine a new dojiaTture in Egyptian armature; 
nc\er before have the tank and hk* of Egypt appeared in liulmetf. Tlie 
Shardana of the Sea-fight, who are nil on the raiding side, wear helmets 
which escqjt by the absence of the knob differ little, if at all. from the 
thirt«nttiH;«itury typer some, however, have helmets as dwp as those of 
the Shardanaof the Lion-hunt, but without the ear-guard ^ 

It is possible in the American reproductions of the Medinet Habu reliefs 
to get a more detailed view of tlie bpad-gear of the Pulesati than has 
hitherto been obtainable.* The visible part consists of a ciidet decorated 
■with a^cs or a chsvron and presumably of meia] into which feathere are 
set upriglit so ns to form a crown. Tiie back of the head is protected by a 
guard formed of a series of horizontal strips, no doubt of leather; occasion¬ 
ally a few of the upper strips are carried round the forehead Wow the 
drefet. Presumably 'there was a complete leather cap the top of which xvas 
conctaletl by the teatbere Tlie helmet is kept in place by a chin-iftrap or 
by a tie die two ends cif which are often xtaiblr Wilde the Eilmrdan 
helmet, like the corslet, cannot bestiown to have survived the Bronze .W. 
that of the Piilesati is generally tliought. ou tlie strength of Herodo^s* 
description of the helmets of tbc Lykian contingent in Xerxes' army to 
have lived on In 

Tliat the helmet uf metai or partially platexl had vanished from the 


= Fftmdtiellttfpkii. 455^; \Valf,p, di. fig. 4^; .Va/jwI « 
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Aegaean world before the end of tlie Brooze Agfl is suggested by the more 
primitive strnettire of the Warrior vase Lelmets* wliidi have only a s{>rink- 
ling of metaJ disks. There is no surviving vestige of a hflmet of the proto* 
Geometric age nor, aytarr Erom the example fretn lloiilianS. cited above, 
anv representation of one. That they were of perishable material is a 
fairly safe ccHuclusion. since otherwise some remains, however fragmentary, 
must Iiave been preserved in one or other of the fairly numerous tombs 
al Vrokastro, at Mouliand. in the Kerameikos. and on Skyros^whi^have 
yields Gi^^nirtticgraviJis tell lie same The crciiiation deposits 
at Haks and several Geometric graves at Athens, especially those in 
the region of the Areopagus, yielded anus, but no trace of defensive 
armour. One in the Dipylcn region contained remains of two spears, an 
iron swonl, a dagger, and among theni a small bronze tube (4 ^ 

icngtli) which Reichd intetpreted as the crest^^hdder of a helmet U tins 

extremely plausible identificat ion, in which Reidwl ia followed by K ' , 

is cotrect, it is at present the sole surviving reiic of a Geome^c helmet.' 

Helmets in Geometric vase-painting occur almost exclusively on 
ware. TIk? regular type is a cap htting close to the head from Mfhich it is 
not, as a rule, distinguislied except by a rather meagre plume floating from 
the top,^ This, the only type which occurs on the eaj-Her lasea, persists to 
the end, developing a rather more voluminous plume;* it occurs even on 
the Late Geometric amphora in the Bcnaki Museum, the soldiers on whi^ 
carry round shields with patterns and even blazons.* On a vase m i e 
collection of Mr. Vlastos, however, on which romui shields with j^ttcros 
are carried, the Ijelmet has a stilted crest nmniiig fore and ^ I he same 
form occurs on a pedestal krater of a very late type, again in conjunction 
with round shields with patterns,* and is also worn by a liorscman on t te 
same vase, the first cavalryman recorded on the Greek mainland (Fig. 28). 


f A,V. xviii p, teS; flW.t, p. no, h. i ; Kmiolin. p. S. KfirJjf] foroa tlmt ihc ohjtct 

v™ boMo lie in rl« N'miaiial Uia^iro. 0= » und^ibt^dly hi m h» 
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tbr man Mr fil f bdn sword tJutiE in fig. * btt* * naititCKJ. 

proto^kmnrtiic vwe from Umiliaiia hMerii^it^l on lh* top of lui h-Mi- but the cxrculwn 
li too ctuJe allow rrf octudlukifi^ td^ml ih? Iiclmet^ 
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In this cast the rear half of the crest has Ix'come long anti phunc-tikeas it 
has Oft a v'cryLitc Geometric sherd at Heidelberg,* on the ptoto-Atlic platjue 
from Sootnioa * and on the Hymettus amphora.* In the last two cases the 
helmet has cbeck-pjeccs; it is an early form of the dassical Attic Itelmet. 

There can be no doubt that like the rounti shield the stilted ridge-crest 
came from the East: wc have noted it on Assyrian helmets. Outside 
Attica it occurs in a very exaggerated form w-om by the warrior with an 
omphaJos shield on the Geometric seal-stone from Siphnos ffL VI, 5), while 
the form wiifi a long tail beliind is worn by both sides in the sea-fight on 
the vase of .^risronothos (PI. XVII, r). 

Ou afta^ent of a Geometric pyxbfrom the j\rgive Heraion (PI. XVII, 2)* 
wi- have an imiteually good representation of a helmet, certainly of metal 
and with a slightly stilted plmne drooping at front and tiack, wWcli with 
a tripod is probably destined to be a pri/j; 111 some athletic contest It is 
diftcrenriated from the Corinthian typo not only by the plume but by its 
profile. The lower edge is not horissontal as tlmt of Uw Corintfiian helmet 
is from the very beginning; behind, tlie helmet would cover only the back of 
the head, tE?aving ihe neck exposed, but in front it is prolonged dowitwattls 
to form check-pieces. H probably illustrates an early form of all-metal 
helmet found both in the early and in the more recent excavations at 
Oljmipia, iu thu latter case perfect excajpt at tlie top where the attachment 
<jf the crest has been broken away.' Jn front it must come down to the 

ejxbrows, hut lacks a nasal; it is not ruade in one piece like the Corinthian 
helmet, but 1 $ composed of two lialve,s soldered together. Tlie pyxis 
bt'tongs to the second half of the eighth century, but by no means to its 
end. On the considerabJy later Ariatonothcis vase, regarded by many as 
Argnx, the warriors on both sides wear helmets which l«i\x no check- 
pieces and renuirc cliin-straiKi to keep them on.* 

With vase-paintings must hf. classed the two votive teTTa<otta sliields 
from Tiiyjis (Pis. IX, they are of a sizeexceptional iu votivesand belong 
to the final piiasc of the Geometric periixl, [n ilwi principal .scene 011 
the larger the A te a zons w’ear t all sugar- loaf htdmets with a forward curve 
and a ridge-crest running all the way back ;* attached to the cap is a 

‘ ML slut i>- TJ7. fie. 3*. » ASd. xixv. cd. jo i. J llli^ n djb fh.ii j. 



thM it nin* the helmet luiij t»t fwg mui u/t. 0 fonu wiikb have «Tt.. th^^h iwr 
ynted. »f Olywpt* ftJf. iv. riu. J4.*. pl- frat ii it luorr likrfy tJun the artbi .,f the pvnii 
UM made: 4 idjjjlit tmicakuktiaii. 

i O! iv, trn. vuifijh, hi tn.i7). fitjTTTpMUTitbi, pi 6, gnti p. 

• 'Ihtmith liH: n,en <J the .,p^ ^ 

Jhidtn, w the «jiiir«iiy U (heir uppoiiMT:^ the rutved I(«| pf their &bipai(st»ij tli*t tbeir 
are Pbwuiri.^. Tlie nwii in t^be w a tiMt-r’.reefc fenruxe, for wfjd^ Shatdan ship 

■u the ^-niri alT^a inaHel. ]f ihs u n.>i • rtynhr lat-jl tottJ- Imf art «ir»mitef elf 
11^ mvtK iluf nlitfetiee iif Iwphle rtiufpimtt K tuiTtjnil. » c, p i-fc 

\ airaikT hdluct ocrtirt qn b Fub-f>wiMiriC*itftd ftem Sparta *aviiJ, p. 4). 
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back-piece which covere the back of the head aod gives some protection 
to the neck as well This is the helmet which liuve already not^ on 
aLM in sii«rdiromMvcc]iaef1?L XVI,43- The^etalstructyre of the Greek 
protagonist's helmet is shniJar, though it is not probtiged so tar at the 
back. At the top of the sugar-loaf is a ridge-crest with a draugtu-bwjxl 
pattern which obviously docs not consist of bristles and may ^ihaps be 
of bather, as Kutaim lakes the white Spotted crests on the Aristonothos 
vase to be \ fmm it depend long stnuidsof hair. Being about the hmght of 
the Guards’ bear-skin, this helmet is an awe-ms])iriiig object 0<J 
smallcrshietd a Greek wears a helmet with a alightly stilted foreaiid af t ntig^ 
crest which does not follow the curve of the head, but is nearly* bor^nt, , 
it also has a peak to protect the forehead and it long pointed side-pt^ 
which covers tlie jaw rather than the cheek—unless, indeed, a bmu 
intended. The w-arriors on the Soimion plaque, however, have unimstak- 

able cheek-pieces. , , 

Certain Geometric bronsce figurines. prindpaDy choriotecre, have sugar- 
loaf hehncts with a backward curv’ie—or possibly the infnntry type worn 
back to front ^ Auc since it b obviously a belter shape for meeting a rush 
of wind^and a chev*toii which probably .represents a tooth-brush crest 
along the frontal edge.* Another type, the spearman on foot, occure twice 
with a more developed helmet. One perfect specimen from ynvpi 
(PI- XVt t. 3 id* has a tall.forward-curving crest-hoUkr with, apparently, a 
tootli-bnifili cteh-t and also has fully devnflaped 

citlicr of metiilor mctai-platcd. The second figure is from IMpm 1*.^-^ ■ 
3 6) ;* it ha.'! lost the crest of an otherwise similar helmet, A Geometric broiuc 
figurine in N<rw York represents an armourer making a hulrnet of ““ 

Five small votive helmets with forward-curv'ing crests rougldy fa^orn-a 
out of sheet'bronre w<fre foimd on the Altar Hill at they are 

calculated to cover the back and sides of the head, and much of the i:^e, 
but have not the cheek-pieces of the Corinthian helmet. The somewhat 
simthir crest on the sardonyx from Shaft-grave III has been noted above. 

Olympia has also prodneed an tsamplii of the forward-curvmg creat- 
lioldci* and of an unusual form of sugar-loaf whicli expands at the top 
into a symmetrical fore-and-aft cnsl." riic first of these abo occims ui a 
rock-carving ou Thera, together with a shapv which may^ ' le mi 
ihe second, tn that it is conical and cKpatiO? at the top into a fnn-sJiaptrf 
knob * A freak form on a bronre figurine fmm Olympia has a huge otsI 
running traiisveiscly’ across the head and fanned out like a jusac s ai, 


< m. tv, pL *v. «4t. >c«l -w ^51 
tklc whirli lHTt*aiij:kr luok «o Iw the liwu^ 

» viu. (0. *. ntd iv, pL XVL no. Mx.. nft. 34J. 
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The domiiiajit lorm throughout the period is the sugar-baf, which is worn 
by both Heraldes and Uie Centaur in the stnall bmn?^ group in New York; 
botli helmets have lost the peat, but the beginning of a backward ctirve 
smvives in the Centaur’s. Tlie same form appears on a lerra-cotta Sgudue 
of a warrior from Cyprus.* A new feature is the series of plastic rolls of 
w^ch the surviving part of both helmets is formed. Tlie man in a gniup 
Qi lioa^ and d(^ in a small bronze from Samo^ vvoar<i a forward- 
curvmg sugi^-Joaf; so, too, to judge by the temaining fragment, does a 
toroiiiie ngunne of a youth in the National Museum at v\thflns.t A terra¬ 
cotta head fmm the AmykLtion* wears an erixt, conical helmet of which 
tiie top IS missing; tong strands of the plume run down the back of the 
iirchaic tcira’COlta head from beneath the Khoikos altar 
at me Reraion of Samos! lias a helmet consisting of a round cap with a 
slight nm ^d (apparently) a short transverse ridgeniresi from which 
seyei^ thick strands nm down the sides and back of the head. In profile 
his is not very far removed Iroin the helmets of the Attic Geometric 
x^ises. From a tomb in the Fortezza cemetery near Knossos come a couple 

Cretan workmanship and of the seventh 
centt^fP! X^3.3), Ononc (already noted above) three areliem armed with 
the tJnental bow assail the two occupants of a chariot; they wear close- 
fitting hdmets with ridge-crests and check-pieces, which in no way differ 
from Connlhian helmets. Tlie charioteer and pandbates have simUar 
helmets, surmounted, howcs-cr, by 3 sttpcrsriucture which it is not caw 
to interpret Tu Uio case of the charioteer it need be no more than aii 
addition to the ndge-crest. a long slender hom cun-lng backwards to the 
neck. The parajhates, however, ^ms to have a conical helmet of a tvnc 
presently to be described superimposed on the ridge-crijst livimet. *As 

'f injury and the drawing wjls made licfore 

Ihe fra^i^ were joined, it is possibk: that tUeic mav be slight . itots 
of dcM. second relief, however, which representa a hero between 
two iions. ^ves a good picture of the conical helmet referred to, which 
the ^riow end of an egg and is prolonged behind to form 
tom which a long strand depends, runs over 

i established in Anatolia, 

for it u that of tile helmet worn b>’ the Guardian of the Gate at Boghazkcui, 
though I lacks the (.uareUxu, s ear-gnard. At Carthemish we find it won, bv 
themardui,gproees.^on of warriors (Pi, XVI, a),^ an instance po^siblvratliGr 
earlier tkm the Creiim c-vainpie, for the relief Jacks those rVssvrianiring 
reatuTEs whldi are marked in Syro-Hittite work in its later stage.' TJw men 

* B=i3-ja, t|fl3in^,pt.^,3 a;SCE. ii.pLcci*!,#. cC ri- edv 

ft J.. Bca, 4 j a wTd 43. 3; tlnnipir, pt. 31, 2 a. * ^fis. !iil (1033), n, jfth fc 14. 
fttd„ 5,. aji. Tie, eS. T CjifibfmuA, J. pi, B j. ^ ng. 14. 
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ol Carehemish wear the btinical hehrMit with the additioti in some cases of 
a projectLon just above the iorehead sinnJar to that which we 

have noticed on a silver fragment from Shaft-grave IV.* Possibly tlxy 
have cheek-pieciis. a development of the ear-flap of the Guaidkn; possibly 
tlie artist meant to represent a short beard worn without a moustache. 
On the Hunt shield from the Idaean cave ^PI. VllI, i)* the conical helmet is 
worn bv the two men with ‘Boeotian’ shields In the outer zone and by the 
archer and swordsman in the main circle. The only ditlerencc itom the 
other eicamples died is that the tail of the crest, instead of lia^n^ m 
loose strands, is single and turns up at the end. Like the rehefs, the rlunt 
shield £how.s abundant traces of Oriental induence. and is probably of 
approximately the same date- 


THE HELJLJiT t.N HOSIER 

It is plain that in both the Late Btoum and the Early Iron Age i^ous 
forms of helmet were current in the Aegaean aieUi and it is periecuy po$- 
sible that they were onginally desgmitrf by the Homeric terms 
Kwtri, T/»u^aA«a. injAijg; and najulrv^} “ 

disregarded for the moment. Unfortmiately, except in the case^^ le 
boar’s tusk helmet we liave no means of identifying tlie tenus with ^ 
forms current in art, and the fact tlmt that unique specimen is called 
Kvy^ shows tliat the word had a general application. We do nol know 
whether they ever coexisted as living words in the spoken language: it ts 
improbable that Uiey did, for the metrical exigencies of the liexameter 
must always have tended to tlic perpetuation of obsolete word^_ 

The question of the Homeric iielmet has nevertbdess been illuimnated 
in certain wavs since the contributions to its soiution made by ReicheJ 
and Robert, Mutc as these were. Tht discovery of the bronw helmet at 
Dcndra and the recognition oi the check-piece from lalj-siw show that 
jueitliJttr of rnttaJ nor metal reinforcemeirit netJcl m^cessanly 

regarded with Reichel as interpolations m the Mycenaean tradition, w'hile 
the late appearance of the Corinthian helmet which, whether or no it 
associated with the hoplite shield, das not appear bclore it. forbi^ as to 
recognixe it with Hclbig and Robert^ as legitimately present m epic. 
Several constaul epithets of the helmet describe it as mtlier made ot 
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nu;taJ or lieaviJy amiourcd: ;^;aAK)j[p4jy. more rarely 

X^OTTdpifos *• Avhen it falb to the ground it clangs or rattles {kLwpV m), 
*” pfotQ’Oeomctrtc and GtorDctnc graves In Grtitce 

jiistincs us in belifliitig that on the mainland such helmets, if they existrd 
al all. must have bevn extremely rare and probably confined to ihe end of 
the penod. Ilia same conclusion applies to Crete and to AssarUk the onlv 
pToto<icoinctnc site so far excavated on ihc .ijjatolian sid<i, but it do^ 
nm necess^y hold good for ilie itrra I'nc^n.Yn of Ionia. In the isolation 
of the Dark Age and after the Donaii invasiDii. enjoying a loiig imnimiitv 
from external attack, the Greeks of the mainland can have fought onlv 
will each other, a dwtnnstance which accounts for the primitive character 
of the warfare flepkted on Late Geometric vases and notably for tlie 
exchisive use of the diTowing.sjjear. isuch a spear is nuceasarijy much 
ligJUcr than a thrusting-spear and therefore comparatively inefiectiw 
^en if used for thrusting in au emergency. In .inatolia the settlers must 
have encountered stmnge foes ami weapons, including the composite bow 
vnUi the long range and high penetrative pow^r of its arrows, which made 
strong defensive armour an impemtive necr-ssitt- fur those who cnmimtcrerl 
them; we may reaill the Bmnze Age monuments which demonstmte the 
early ,«e of the scale coreJet iri the Xear East with thb object (pp. rgy-d). 
Tri6iioii suggests that the lonians found that the Carians. reputed^ the 
earliest merot^n^es of the Aegaean world, had something to teadi tbem 
in the matter of miJitaty equipmetu. though it is not possible to sav al 
wbat date thL^ felati^)iis!jip btgin^." ^ 

Ju till? slock foriutjlii of the aming-sccjies 

iv' tihvtrtav iUijKer 

lUTOlP^l-, ^ 

the botnew helmets of the Wamor and the t^^icai (momeiTtc heim/t 
of the vase*^mtmgs file rest of the s^nd line, however, is not appli¬ 
cable to either for Aa^os means the back of the nedk or (cropped) mane 
of a horse and tJ used b its proper sense can only refer to a ndR^r^t It 
is mic that ridge-crest often comhiues the mo features. iLsmudr as 
It may be prolonged mio a Uil beliind, the form regular on lire Coriiiiluan 
but attached os it 15 to the head-piece it cannot be said to nod 
We ^vn. however, towards the end of the Geometric age cxanjplw of 
a stilted ndgw-resi with a Jong tad which might be said to do so' the 
Milt would add formidably to the wearer's liuigJrt and exaggerate the 

■ Oi Dd rpillict of ifwA) b rndtidnl lo th« Oh'nfv tff zTli. f IMI 

^ b Itaylw reeled fhttia«ka. the trm/4.ld chief of il« eoitiifr 

n ? ^£^'1 *T" rbrnititKltlm pusirimi to ilmf of j fomiiiiablr iiid wir- 
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movements ol his head.* Such a PuSfoi offer a good grip to an 

oppoiKiJit at close quarters and sotnetimiis appears in this role on proto* 
Ccirinlluan vasesbut on Late Geometric vases v?c see warriors seiafe 
an antagonist by the plume (Fjg. la)- Tlic helmi.t of Paris therefore may 
liavfl been of eitlier sort (F jfSy ff.J ^ the incident ts unique “le 

chin-strap which Aphrodite snapped to save his life. Unless it had ^ck- 
tlu! top-heavy helmet witli stiUetl would certainly need one. 
but so would the normal Geometric la'lmet epora^w dpapum. 

Hector's hiJmet with its Ad^j t?TiTto;i;iMV»jT and further described as 

fr^epw (Z .(6y-7c ttfld 4P5) ^ of 

of Agamemnon (d 41-1) mid Achilles (rhit-rs) also belong, hi^^uch 
as thev have 'ITifij have additional features, Tliat oI Achilles 

isdsewhere (TaSa-s. said to have had in addition 10 Ihc- 

golden which wave on either side of h. Tlieini! can W doubt 

tliat the lints in T an: an interpolation, botTowed with a triSuig verbal 
alteration from X. They are lacking in a uumber of nuii^pls imd as 
Leaf, ad luc,. poinls out, ittfiiarK^i'ro is appropriate in X wi luare Achilles is 
rmuiiiig and not strictly appniprbtc inT.J Tlio without would 

suit the plume of the earlier form of Geometric lielmct ; it is possmic that 
r6ii**i3 displaced lui earlier fonmib to make way for the 1 he only 

monument on wlibh, possibly, the two demextts are combined is the terra¬ 
cotta head from Samos mentiotiL'd above, and. even Lete it is imposni e o 
sa v with certainty tliat the transverse ridge behind which the strands start 
is a crest or could be called a Aii^. If a double dtcoralion includinp 
and AiJMcamo in alter the AcT^. A'srs-i* to dcsctilw 

the novelty. The lines do not suit either tlie Corinthian or the Attic i^-st 

Tills brings us to the question of tin: ^oAoi and oiiAiSinf Tfw^un Hmt 
is an adjectival form with which ko/ivs or was onginaliy 

understood aiid that it tmians a helmet with four is gener^y 

accepted, but the uaturt! of the remains obscure. It is true that m a 
duplicated laasage (.V 132-3 = H 316-17) U appears to be made de^; 
they are metul fA«f«rp«s;) projeciions frotu the front of the helmet, probably 
from the back as weU. whicli touch each other when the wcarere, do^y 
massed in depth, bend their htsads. As early as 1683 identified them 

rtith the upright bar found on llif helmets of warriors on a C aromunian 
^jcopJiagTis/ and in tic: 5ani& ycaf Lta t/ acci^pting tW equaLioii t ^ 




* Ttic CTTSI. whkh tlrtiirlie'i wtk u wugb of ui««t (AviouiJy iwvfl been 

ftilitii <p c « , 

• lUyiiCp .Vt* p. 97 i f*c- sli-s. P' f!»T fig. f- 

^ To ill* ftiEiitiMriiU utav be titldeil ibe f*d. ihit (wly iwjf h 

Iv naso mi II and Gfi P I'’- Ilw Ulttisht W 

Oh ih^ Irit ^ pair; pmdldv a ptui td uptiabd i* 

ilbid., p. In Anaiolo. *h«.« Mjcriuican Gi«« pndwbty them (rf. ilie 
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the view of pejinis and }»inted to a far earJier «xanipl« in what he took to 
an unbroken Mries, via. the hums of the hdmets on the obverse of the 
Vamor v^. hurtwangler, who had noticed the article of Dennis* and 
Loe^e follow^l smt aomeyears later, and finally, but independently, the 

f ^'tempted to int^net 

m tenns of the ouAcUttij 

If dtipli<^tcd passage stood alone, there could be little doubt about 

wo^.M i!r ^^ meaning 

hi ^t^of 33 ^* in both of which a swo^ 

helmet. To turn ^ch slashes was certainly a function of the orations 
found on v^o^ Bronze Age helmets; the all-metal helmet iSth cheek* 
pieces Muld and generally did dispense with them, but here and there they 
mgered as ornaments. As ^-e have seen, their original home seem^ to We 

Ixjen m Anatolia; u U4 significant that in bter days they are found prindp- 
^v m Oman =^<i Etru^ art.* That they W a vogue b £ 

^ suggested by the leaden horns from the Kine s Tomb at 

W- "<-S»'8 . ■miS 

the age of intensive Mycenaean setthinient in Ana^Sha • 
in other passages, howevur. this rendering of is unsatkf^wr^rx. if 

not impossible. I >1 614 Peisandres attacks Menelaos with an axe: ’ 

yniw J fih> tc 6 pv 9 ot 4 dXatr .VoWtjjf . . . 

Tta blow W.S looftecloal rod we l«ar no more of it. Tbe posilien of the 
m reletmn to the crest i, not aitnnimited by roy of ,^™tr!tiin^ 
of Imn^ wbicb are nlway. situated weU below tbe oesf Tlis 
cer ainly suggaled one of the csplanations of tlje dtibor eiven bv*^ 
^n anttontes. that it is the stilt or UeldertfThe e^ V , 
general esplanatioa tins wiU not do: It softs neitlter the pasa^'e ha« 

STbSsrSu"! £: ■>■ ?»^ 

Gent Kitten Inuii GNmftrk Grc«x in AwiIpIh. ^ MiiiUijr 4 roiutileit navdly tc tho 

t /yir.j, p. p,,, 

* Ihi 4 .. p. K10, fig. ^51 Blmte&bflnf, littduihf, ii-fe n ja. fii, l 

i» iTpKdui:ca on tSirh hfliunu a** nqittppcd with leniiiilentl^'rwJ^lk *** 

Men) tha leenU* itie helmtts •wribed’bv'Ifrtixlo^^ 

^r«. Mtmy whidi coixihinnJ » W^, with -’imtlur^cJiMtS.* ^ 

bM UiifoTliuiiiIdily betm bn ; Sirin WnMCits tic PiibiM. U 1 ^ 

a ftmhtr deconikm of cBtriU f«nL^ ‘'^i'dans, liic „„ ,|^ ^ 



TtJrmnt: it wanes fiunt tbgdai^ hflih^lhali fwnViT&niiL*’M 

w ,te d« en. t:„™,iw,a di„„ss„ i.t 
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examiiied nor y^t those that remain, and, as lias olten bceu ranarkifid, so 
subordinate an element as tlie ^tipport of the crest could mi Jiave given 
rise to tw'o epithet!^ and Tcrpfi<^aAoTi 11 li poasiblt^^liowEver^ that 

it wns the inoaning ascribed to dcJAijy by the ntiLhor of these lines^ 

Neitlier explanation will serve in the remaining passag^e {d 45^^^ ™ 
Z g-ix] in wiueh appears. Here a tbrown spear hits tli* ^dAo^ and 
pL'nt5trates to the forehead. Obviously the cannot here be cither the 
crest-holder or one of a pair qI liorus; it might concci^Tibly he such a 
Conical projection as we have seen lepresuntetl on helmets in Aliiioait- 
Mycenaean art {^upra, p. 220} and on those of the marchhig wumDis of 
Carchcniisb, which would have the advantage of keeping Ltie geaeml 
meaning of projection'. More prol>abIyp however, we liave hen? another 
misimderstandiog of an adjunct unknown 10 the Greek hehnel of 

the Geometric age. We may suspect that it h confused mth f^HiAapoy and 
denotes a metal disk (such as those found in north Italian graves of the 
early seventli century)*^ plating the front of a helmet which probably had 
four and was Iherefore properly called T^pa^dXitifios. Two hchncis, those 
of Afhtuta and Agamemnon (J? 74^ = /I 4^)^ a^re so desenbed and also have 
thi.^ epitiiutd/i^A^oAos; tins presumably better-informed bard did not there¬ 
fore confuse and occurs again (A/ 3S4) applied 

to the helmet of a tpjite mjdistitiguishcd foUowcr ot Sarp^?doiXv Tlip^re is no 
retiSGn why it should tiot in tln^ case mean 'four-homed. Apart irom 
demonstrable interpotatiou Aganiemuoii'se«juipJiient is decidedly modern^ 
as the tivo throwing-sticars show% and it may seem imreasonabhf to postu¬ 
late so antiquated un epithet as *two-horned'; 3^1 in i^t^pory^ the stiidd 
preserves one probably even more aiicicfic and no Ie35 mappropriate. Our 
evidante for homed lielmets before the end of the eighth centuiy' comes 
entirely from tlie Bronze Age/ but the poet may have liked the heroic 
appendage and may have w^en something ^mllar in use by Ionia s 
neighbours, 

[t remains to discuss Rcichcrs conjecture respecting the meaning of 
tdz, that it describes a helmet vvitli titbe-like projections in front, 
like diose posseted by tfic snail or* according to RekheL bj" the tl^h 
known os or a^A^nriav, The pa-soge in wliicb Oppian describes tM 

QijAuiTTOf^ defies exact trajishition and Ihe fish eludes tiluntification: it is 

* Sft: Bolnm, ItnJis p. JOy iiRCl itt CflfKbdifie <m difnnnthg^. ITiai 

Much Q plA c^naill be pierced hj' ihts c»5 vf n ajMf w impwtMlUc; liar ewajilct m 

liiay 1>C dir i*-rjik uf iiLiitr .... V ^ ir- * -f i 

* Dtc iwo-ihomcd hcliijct a iiSu *trnlnl by irodcii hLtrun ftnni tlir Tcitti i 

at l>e[icbB ttmt by thr VVirrkif vnje/lbjP fwur-htjiii^ theliienffltHU Mj'cenM yf 

fig. 4.1) ani] by Use owUetnpafaiv h;elmcii Itse tlsc JuMiiit* w tiMf Kiii^isisui 

fttiito wMirii A ai'dt-dfiiii caii Tiilli tlie Iwrrvs uUuclied pL 

^ HrtV L Aeliniip wJw an iBldliglbte ts<reKSSt of the rttaliat (A sau. 

nicfdy «iTi iif iti aye* ™.f idr ^ai ototj? 

*Q^pof «« ^1- other ctniiifcurrei h bia Uca la irkotUy n wm 

Home taricry of the troiii>' at 

it 
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plain, however, that it is not A stalii-eye<i crustacean. It b the Scholiast 
who companies (Jiesc with the ^giTar ^cyiiAov^ 

iiKTjv obAtuv, DTToiai' *<0(1' pi" Twv TTayoupiiiv tail aaroK^v. I'his does not prove 
or even suggest that crabs aiui lobsters were ever called avAmmi, and 
without Uiis equation Keichel's tenn of oompansun is gone; it is much 
more probable that both uvAwirtv and aOAiaitoi rei)resent Greek efforts to 
reproduce a non-Greck word. None the less, rpy^idli^to. in all probability 
mtans 'helmet with four horns'and its incompreheiisiblc epithet* reinforces 
its claim to antiquity. It b frequently described or alluded to as of metal 
or luavily plated. Tlds docs hot Indeed dispose of its claim to go back to 
the liroiuic Age, but it b impossible to sliow that the poet attributed to it 
any consistent or distinctive form. In die Paris episode it has a chin^strup; 
ia jV 577, however, it is knocked off by a blow- from a sword mthoiit any 
lufemncc to a strap. When Apolla strips Patioklos of the armour of 
Achilles (// 793 ff.) lie begins by similarly knocking ofi the helmet, whidj is 
flriit called then oilAamir ^^ijqSdAfta, and hnaJJy hmtaifioi In 

^ 5*7-30 the mjAijf »s again identihed with the and here 

as elsewhere its metallic quality is empha.sLted, It rocks about Hector’ii 
temples* sun^esting that it is lependifiQn upt^uTa ; no is mentioju;<l in 
connexion with it. Like tile other forms of helmet, it appears to have 
no neck-guard; a swoid-sJash takes off head and TnjAtjf together (>': 
cf. S 4ft5 and O 451}, A Iresii detail cornea from IJ 104-6 where, worn by 
the retreating Aias, it is buttered by miisilcs kAit ^ap* tvjntaj 6 \ The 
ancients had no authentic tradition icgaiding <^< 9 apa,^ a dwaf A^yifp^wr in 
Homer, which diey confused with Its use in later Greek to denote 

the nietd-plated cheek-pieces of a ItwTw’s head-stall led them, hoivever, to 
indude among otlters the correct interpretation, viss. metal plates, and also 
misled them into the explanation wofittYiKiBlBtsi the wijAvjf is never called. 
3)f«A«KTup7jes. That the adjective Tferpa^iA^pos, accorded only to the hel¬ 
mets of -Athene and Agamemnon, contains Uie same root and means 
'having four is clear from the later adjective used to 

describe a dog w'ith a wliite patch on the forelnsad* and above all trom 
^oAopiV, the name of tfic Bald-headed Coot chosen to describe the bony 
plate above die beak- ^oAi^puMAvti applied in the iHaft to stormy waves 
palclied tvith wliite foam aJ^ comes from the same root. 

iliough Hie names and epithets are various, certain cum m on character- 
Lstics of the normal Homeric helmet emerge. The absence of a neck-guard 
has been noted; that the face was also left exposed is made clear by the 

* The epithet a£X<tinr occttK-four timea in Mociicr og an e^tliDt of in the 

!ungu]#T, lo A IJ«Wrt «iUiwtf Itu Bti outer lurfiMK of hfoiue- as ii i« 

r^fpTujtes. it had three Eayen- of which ope waa presuniiihly u leiuhet linbis. [n JV W 
77 7Jt-S die mmUIk: depg of the helpKi m it rtrot* on the gmuacl teempiutgiied; in BiSl-a 
PhiiduM Hmti^ r.'iwtiede by liii ehield and et «dl u by hb Iwm. 

-• A full llbcilXlton o( 4<iAii«, ^itJlapa, *» ftultliutpn't /fTf/lffBt, 

■ ’IlicocT. viil. 
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statement in i7 79^ tliat the helmet (called T/iw^(Wtia and TnjAijf) 

was to pfotcct the head and forehead of the wearer; moreover, 

head and face wounds below the level of the eyebrows are freqiiemly in¬ 
flicted without any mention of tlte hidmet, a leferwice to which could 
hardly have been omitted If it had covered the part affected.* ^Dns agto^ 
with what we know of the Geotnetric helmet, for though clieet-picces Ix’gin 
to appear tow'ards the dose of the period, tlie factia on the fiiyns sluGlds 
are exposed. Even witfiin the limits of the eighth centuiy, however, there 
was probably sonic inftltratitm of metalhc, and other terms 

: in one instance it even seems possible to detect ilie 
process. In A 95“-® n wound is dealt in the forehead through the plated 
rim {o«fli7, j(«AKOjSaprMr)* of m unspecified helmet, within which the brain 
is spattered. The wound is dealt by the spear of Agamemnon himself, 
at close quarters, a by no mfiurs impossible feat; st*nic of the bronre 
grejives and shield-hlaions found in the recent excavatioiis at Olympia 
exhibit slits whidi,arc stated to be the result of blows sustained fii 


action.* 

In y J95-400 a similar iticident is narTaticd. partly iu the same language 5 
evidently the author took A 95-8 as a modeh .Again a helmet, this time 
describefl as is pwnctrated by a spear-tht^t, a hu^ess 

cl^bor^tcd in two lines, aJter whicJi th& cancJtJdtrd by tUt nnai line 

and a tiaif of A 9'5-^- ^ ^ sirictly rdrc'i'^ant epitlit^t^ for the 

check-piccc should normally havTc rcsisied a blow on the temple, the 
spear, however, is the UijAtiv (277) wielded by Achilles himself. The 
episode is weU conceived, for the catalogue of Achilles' victims must not 
degenerate into a mete list: the feat is worth emphasizing for Itself and the 
slain man has some importance as tlie sou of .^teuor. The ^ecution, 
however, is indifferent; in itself a suspicious epithet, should not 

follow so closelv on xoAnoirds/iiToc. The parage apparently tecame a stoc 
one, for it appears witli much less justification in iW (183^) ami with the 
inf<>n o r reading in t!te vnilgate of instead of after 

Ilcrc the helmet b piurciid by a thrown sjicar. which is probably impos¬ 
sible, and slayer and slain are alike imimporiant. The addition Icom 
to ^rcimAairra cau be very simply removed; all that is necessary to 

' Hi!kJuf| wjlecterj u irimhcr of paiagn rtf whkh this princi[nl «* 4 ffia. E 5 ^, 

H 740 (templf* nwt f<,reliBuJ bflow ilte 1i«iinei nin), 4 ^ t^)- i'™,** irfajeh 

•WiuWtuiv*be««i lvdKComiUv-.rwC>^it.iii^ myrnn 

century fimiuf toe«lhcr in the neceot ejreaiTUJonMU Olyinlil* t/A < Sin 
tk. and ff, s d. Oi, iv,on. p. i 7 *l. Ihe 

» protccltd iti J 439-60 mid Z 9 -ia, wkiueyef ihe m«siniiie of W-r m iJ^ 

irhe b e„np.,only into os mcniung ^d*"**'. 

tbiit il rAtJT liaiJ xhh selt« petBSSfiP m K i 

it il Mho There OlQetl Ki* 111>t O pwd -MllOllpf, Olid tti 

stood the eiro«alwnilc bsiolm* in the /fiW. that imchr dtoiwou nnd tlmi tn « »,«iwib 
of vhidi ibo nnmmJ meoiuiig 'ritn'«i» mot* poiiiKo. 

* JK \i\ {iy^^ytOfymph}>efiilst, jj. 5a. 
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restore ibe metre is to give an augowni, admittedly rare, to Rdftaovfv and 
a metrical iBugthemng to the precodiog syllable. 

The only remaining iusujice ol in tlie Iliad* cxcurs in a 

passage (f 294-7) whiclt gives a vivid iuxoinit of .vet anothijr hcad-woand 
dealt through a heimet. The Greattir Aias strikes his man at close quartern, 
and the great spear, driven by his mighty hand, crashes through die helmet, 
vi'hich is called first xtWrj jcqAnrami/i|par and then xdpus- inwoStWui; the hntiti 
issues tuuAoir, T^ere is nothing here at variance with epic usage except 
the epithet which is, however, a vital poinl. enhancing as it 

does the prowess of Aias; its presence, however, has led to tlie mistaken 
interpretation of sup* aiJAdi' as 'through the vertical opeiutig between the 
diGck'picces oi tlie hclniet'> The words can only mean ’past the socket' 
oi the spt'jir^ieafi; tije sense is excellent, mid ajAw, a natural term for a 
socket, actually occurs witl* this meaning in the compound adjective 
SoAixavAo? applied to the in the OJyssay {* 156). The oidv positive 

objection to the intwpretation ts tliat in all other cases where thesodtel 
is mentioned in ihe JUiut it is called KanAd;.^ 

The predominantly metallic diameter of the Homeric helmet is probably 
to be ascribed mamiy to the gradual adjusunent of the text, first wliun the 
practice of plating tweame common mid later when the aj'bmetaj chcek- 
piecc helmet became nniversai The alternative hypothesb that the 
metallic formulae or some of them survived from tliu Bionre Age u far 
less probable, and it may W. noted that tht: most striking aliusioii to metal 
helmets are apt to occur in suspicious surroundings.* With the rinrtial 
exception of kuwi; none ol the Homeric nanies passed into later Greek’» 
the fact suggests tliat a general change took place at about the time when 
the epic tradition closed, though apparenUy rather tariicr than tlie intro* 
ductiou oi the hopLite phaiaiix- 

All the Homeric namrjji are of unknown origin. tc 6 ptis i£ presumably 
connected with ks^ki. and is also associated wiih a group of words 


* TLtJt k am? fintii^njc iu tJw m 

* ^ m linniw either* nwdu i,, ^ tg, it U uW af wi blo«t 

I H quite lo gap two Oiiu 

dighily mow jUiuK*l)k expleiumoit, which does not **iii [„ J^vr Lixii .fc'rJ. Z 

of t!w To^hBii Iwlmtt. which would iavc boii» t««Syir w^hr ^ 
cf m t«l», bul the liittfprctiiljuii b fiu-feldinL "wtM ui inr esu 

J A ifc, <»a> i7 ti5, -P wj. $et Ehchrii;, J^xuiw IlonifTtatm, (ot ilu: scJiulk tfc- 

iHitMkm wbcilici ihe Js ihx vjcluii 01 tiic [wi of the duiff inseitrf bi it - tfw 
IS wtlled in favcHjr of ilwtiockfi by- H 115*11%. ' ij mu 

us ihe plu^ 

CDT9KI9 of iho EKlglUXiam^ lllK5 fHXJ hdmls UIi; i^ l Tfw j m th 

^ J7M yml * ISjfj by dun <ktc lllc alblimsl hdmtt WM paibdWy 

Wlielher the uwonipwiyHifi desiaiftwn w urorcf^it i 4 mf»aa U ettnip«tifi|i> wiih ihr edfcaive 
in ortinffifT iToil (ex'* ^ 


1 IldO^UB IIS« exactly a* He Uiw whifli tanpJaMcd it which 

suEgrti. ftuii wvnj tiiny huve tumeii la l.iuic; it enen wcun tmet in At Ik te.-LirBwiih. 
1«. m, whBo It « u«J lu liii- mppdimtJy thttineuv# beud-ectf worn by ^ FJiiidtim 

eofliBtgent «i haixleciT Harathon^ 
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b<‘giniiing with Kop- and oJi containing the idea of "heaji* or 'top': i^^uSE^F, 

Thu use of for 'to arm' attests its caiiy appearance in epic, 

when shield and helmet were tlis ^.v-orrior's sole defence ; is 

more frequent in the same sense and was probably Dusriiig the older 
expression. regular in the arming fonnulap is used in the only 

in the singular; in Ihe Odyss£y il occiire twice in the plural in a si^k 
pa^sage^ Though the derivation from iwu*^ iSr philoIogicxiUy spcaiang, 
irTeproacbabkp it has never gone unqutsttoned and Is in the highest dirgree 
improbable. That the is variously descritfed as {K 

aty^hl [ai 23rp where it is a civilian cap)* 516, W Sdijf di>cs not of 

coujst constitute an argument against its having onginaJly dp^noted a 
hi^lmet made ol dog-skin, but w^hy so mipnobabk a material should be ii^d 
by a [leopk u Jio norniaUy employed ox'-hide for such pur|xjses nanaios 
une 3 cplained. 

ITic onlv interest of KoratTi*^ 2ifB) lies in the name. The tinadonied 
leather cap is dateles^i; il was presumably worn m r«al life by the originals 
of the fairly numeimis warriors who on trcomctric vases lack plumes. 
Tha non-Greek namci howi^^ner^ attd tlie ncigtibcrnrhisod of tlie passage 
concerning the boards task helmet sivgg<^st riial the tcaTairvi also vvas an 
arrick belonging to the nunotc post. The tretan opinion rocordijt] by 
Herodotus Miat helmet<rcs;s wcc^ Invented by the CariaiLs lemiitds iis 
that some Cretan iitdraets were crcstlcss and suggests tliat one such form 
may have bmi called ^ 

flic collection and investigation of the data, archaeological and litemry^ 
which concern tht? hdmcl hav^ K>en n laborious mxd jwssibiy hitik 
Fresli illtmiination may yet com^^i Imwcver^ from excavatioUj and sritli 
that prrjrspcct in vitw a pmliininary sifting of llic availabk matcriitJ be* 
camt: an imperatTv^: if lctlis>ii& duty. It obvious that dements of many 
different dates an? invoH'ed mid dgurc in a reconl which vve are unable 
to read. Tliat in the otic itistaiicc of thi- hoars tn^k helmet a seventh- 
century |XH:t has been able to prtsi^rv'e idnitilkibk diiscriplioii of nn. 
object whiclt did not snivdvo the Brotu^c Ag^ sheds on the tiujisniissioii! 
of heroic poetry a ray of light which may 3^! Ik; iimjjhliedM 


ZtcKrnJ^ 

No satisfactoiy' explansition can Id^ found for either faKm/p or 11 

is possibk that the words denote the same articlep for each is, arindudes, a 
gbdk (since is used with reference to the irt E S37), 

Further, to AU apjsearanee they protect tlie entire abdomen and cannot, if 

I BrdjlclV view iUiihgm Hmit£r^E.vA thai Mbpw H ctmuetted with «ndf»f?pfi 

nlly m«mt ih^eqaipmrnt cifm righline mnn WiifldJiig U> wjimmmJ K. U JujUifh^ 

hy tlw genn-iU wmw aoiuiMd by ii-npo^mSf. hrstwapiftfHu with which wp psay 

compare 
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that U 30 , be belts in the ordinary sense. Then? is no detailed description 
of either, bat epithets show them to have been of metal or well plated. 

For this there is no archaeological parallel in tlie Aegacan area at any 
period, nor indeed are there rcniams of anj- girdle plated to serve as annonr. 
Neither the Shaft*graves nor the King's grave at Dendre nor such a well- 
fumishcd tomb as tile Chieftai n's at Kiiossos have sdelded any trace. The 
chaiBctertstk Minoan belt used to support the loin-cloth is an article of 
L'VCTj'day tLsc, untraceable in the cemeteries and therefore presumably un- 
plated; moreover, it sits loo high to protect the abdomen. 

The broad, girrlliNsliaped metal plates chaiactcristic of Italy in the Early 
Iron Age’ would itilhl Homeric requirements verj' well, for some at least 
of them are broad enough in front to cover the abdomen. None is long 
enough to meet round tliE waist j presumablv they were mounted on 
leather and must have fastened behind. They have, however, no connexion 
with the Aegacan area: with the exception of tluve speemums foirnd in 
Prussia, which they can have reached only by way of trade, and a single 
specimen in the Ijjuvre of unknown provenance, once wrongly attributed 
to Eiiboca, possibly in fact from the Basilicata, the ivholc considerable 
series comes from sites dislribvited over Italy from Este to Rome. 

"Oic prott^Geonustne and Geometric graves of the mainland and Crete 
which have been noted as containing weapons bot no remains of corslet or 
helmet (Athens, Halos, Vrokastro) also lack remains of platixl belts- 
Towards the end of the period, however, evidence becomes available that 
a ivaist-beJt was worn to support the short sw-ord, which in the vase- 
paintings always appears as closely attached to the figure at waist-level. 
The ^ouette style denies us aJI knowledge of its shape, but a bronze 
bgnrine of a young vi'arriori otherwise unde wears a broad girdle of 
ordinary shape at waist level. HLs ntidity is 'ideal', but it will be notwl 
that such a belt L= totally Incompatible wdlh the plate corslet wlikh 
cannot have been present to the artist's mind. Here, therefore, we have 
evidence of the use of a belt, posribly platixl, which does not appear on 
the V\amor vase or other 5 Iycenaean monuments and which was neces¬ 
sarily disciirded wljon the pbitc cordet came in. 

On this remarkable Ogurine, which measures 32-5 cm. in hciglit and 
belongs to die flist half of the seventh century, fresh light has he«i 
thrown by the discovery in the later excavations at Olympia of a series 
of similar figures ninning from the seventh to the early sixth centun* one 
of the earliest of which is reproduced on PL XII. 4, It will be noted that the 


"f W- Fm tbs lat finrl-qKrt» wc 

fnjJv 4j ArrMopr pKhiit. ii. i, It, 3 . [Wmi 

T.-^ BinUcs an •'''•‘f ’• •Kituyemble period ol time 

and attjtrw whkb embmc« fhc\ill«iimu£i, \ cncEo-lllyrkii. and ihe Etnitou; cdUtiih. 

. W ’t ^ i UTrfwntt n wjrriw » cl«r; he twntt 

a hElrnct imbtwit uiid wuh a tail, forwtuiJ-oiivine otu; in b» taiiM tleht hnud 

at fflfift! litlEl m. wtdpiiij, a. 
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belt IS hroafi enovigh to cover the navel and is ribbed in a way which 
suggests plating. Though there is nothing to mark these beardless youths 
as other than human, it h difficult in view of the hieratic and rigidly 
tradilinmd style and ot the proveunnee to resist Emil Kunre's eondtisions 
that they represent a deity and that that deity is ^us in the cJiaracter 
of warrior-* That the figurines represent an older tradition can hardly» 
if we consider their archaic character* be doubted: the fignrme of the c-arUer 
^excavations has generally been classed a.*? Geometric, It is in the second 
hall of the eighth century tliat wc n^y look for the fusion of Ai^tolian 
ddties and of tlie bcardluss Zeus of Crete with tlieSky^god of themainhind.’ 

A scries of sliort metai aprons found in Cre te ^ they also occur in 

tile form of mmiiiture votives.^ and at Olympia^ were apparently meant to 
protect the abdomen; no other possible use h^ ever been suggested for 
them and they have often, if rather casually, been identiJkd with the 
To this there serious ob|ections. None can be shown to be 
earlier than the seventh century; the rntniatnre examples from PriiisQs 
were associated with minbiture hoplite shields and plate corslets* No trace 
ol a supporting girdle was found with any specimen* large or small, and 
any such is indeed excluded by the phite corslet; thi^ rings w^ith which the 
npper edge of some is furnished would serv^e f5C|iially well for suspension 
uuder the outstanding rim of the plate corslet- They suggest in fact yet 
another of the e^eperiments in defensive armour for the hoplite of which the 
7 Tupa^ 7 ip(Swv appears to be a cortaiii example,* Further* the device appears 
to limited to Crete, where it nm,v have been suggested by the fact that 
a girdle strong enough to support the lohi-cloth vvas still in ordinary wear. 

That both and arc iiitnidera into the older epic tradition 

may fairly be inferred from the fact that neither is mentioried m any one 
of the arming scenes, but they are not like the plate cot^fet hopUte 
interpolations] inasinuch as the plate corslet, rebelling to the hips* excludes 
the use of a gifdlL'> It is tune to examine tlic Homeric data in detail. 
Tfiough not of l.-E. origin, the root of the word foHrn^p is well established 
m Greek, and being common to all petio^. In the lit ad 

m^itions of the article ar^ fairly numerous and distributtNl, occurring 
in J, £, Z, //. K. A, M, P, and Y. Sometimes it is of metal o^metai^pfet^^t^, 


1 Antihc nrtd Bdv it pp- ^ „ 

aIuiIIbi UU* jtlio K\wbtci3i it drily; but the Mmif iklo& of tht pv«:rEbed -figs *-Tri4w 
I v^kmr^ who tk hek cxli^ly i»^ 

frEilus. Scr Larnh.^?^. |trE 3 Tr:/^, ptexvfti uud K^4iwi pp. ^ 

^ Tbid.^ pp. Cw-z. 1- Tor thftminianur voliTtt *w 5*4- V7U+ p|. *, jmmJ p. - 

• dh iv, pk \xt twi. Ttxtte, p* 45 A 

♦ niM Hrrodatiii icEiut hy il^ 


conirr (no bo^ oi 
biiUiioe. 


iht type> untniiijUtd jIxjvc iLus fftVjpvyw; 
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being called miiwoAaf in J r86 and 215 and in /I 336: in 237 it is described 
as of silver^ \et thL^ notable piece was not mentioned when Agamenfinon 
artned h i msislf, ficaiccly 200 tines earlier iti the boolf. Xwicc^ i 10wevor 
(Z Kji, H 305), it is said lolse which suggests teatlicrr tliii; 

reminds us that although in the /W it is regarded as a piece ol military 
equipment, it was also an article worn in everj^day life, simply to confine 
tlic chiton W'hcn active exertion was cal Jed for.* On such belts young men 
mtist have carried the short swords of t!te Gt-conetric vases. 

In tint chapter on tile corslet the condusiun was reached that before tJie 
end of ttie Iron ,\gc a leailuT jerkin called was woni in battle. Over 
this the Sword-belt must have been worn, giving for the part it covered a 
double protection, and it t$ therefore possible tba i the passage in X (41 3-18) is 
more Or less in order. Achilla hits the flesdng Po lydorcis,t/am>i-, in the back: 


oUt 

XfiAttici fTia^jiov MjoI BtTriUo^ -^i-T^-ro 

Ttie point comes oui rather lower, imp’ as is natural, since the 

course of the ^’ar W'ouid ijeei!ssarliy be downward; it cncoiintem no 
opposition, as it must have if there fiad been in front a metal plate or 
apron om-ering tile aWouien. In that case the fact that the U said 

to Jasteii behind would have been explained, though the wearer amid not 
have fastened it hiniself and no hero is described as needing helpiii putting 
on his annour. The point must be left obsenre, 

In tin; Wounfling of Mcnelaos the line and a half recur, but this time the 
fastenings are in front and lUrough them ilendoos is wounded. It may be 
lJuit this is the original |»assagc rather than that in Y; or Uie foiloulii may 
have b«n cm^mt m contemporary- lieroic pfKdty. which was preb-tbly 
readit^ than epic to admit descriptions of contemporary practices and may 
Iiave been borrowed independently. Tlmt tlie older tradition recogniicri 
no protecTion for the region cona-nittl srams certain from the number of 
cases m whicli a manis woimded in if without mention of any fd «i «i - 
iV fP 180). J ^ * 


Timce, how’cver a man h said to be struck Jy yavW by a spear 
which has pGnijlmfcd the Swor^p (£ 535 and 615, P 5r9).s if ti,e phrase 
memw, as It ls commonly supposed to do, tJie 'nethennost' belly, then there 
iA only one i»e&- of armour known in the Aegaeau area whicli cmiJd have 
wtercrpttfd surli a Idow. vfe, the seventh-centun- broii?,o aprons of Crete 
It may be doubted, however, if the tmiislatton is correct. It is no doubt 
difRciiIt (o separate yfltup^ from kwV (iitcrallv, low-lying Kioiintl as oi>- 
TKised to mountiiin slopes aud hence 'arabk-j or from who<c all 

but mvanablf meaning in Homer is ’bwtef. b not, however, a 

qnrfc pmjujrfy Ijc due* im( put i» tfri when hr jjoh Io ihu ceuwal ttii Hi pm , 

• A5jS-^=/* 54S-,^ In ciirh fif the IhmtrMia ihc ipew h ih^: In the j™it«l 

Guu|>lia If Ei ?ajf| fii ptvn^ Uic bcfotrc Ti^thitig iht ^iwt^ ^rpnit 
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superbHve in farm and its tmndatioti as if it were is unjitsUfiwL Since it 
is kjio^vn only as ah epitiiet of ywmjp, it miL^t be supposed to denote a 
constant -qualiij; i^cwupa pionjp ETuvy mean the belly wliich forms the 
lower part of the trunk *i a phrase oompajable m some dagnse to rnrSS^j kiu 
vtr€p&ti^y 

TJjis is at any rate the meatiing attrilinted to it by Scholl. BT on £539: 
ti5 fv'Twptu ^ T]} KwarK*, with which we ruiiy coniporE Pollux u< 209- 

KtiApv ^ M'aTiu wtAiov, ijj' tnofyfifif *Ofiii}pos kaXet, ^ ^ ^ u u i 

Schcl. A, however, gives on the same lioecoxarij, ‘remotest, i.e, the back 
of the belly, the part remotest from the point of entry of the spear, the 
wound goes through to t lie baJcklKine. It looks as if at some point an ancient 
commentator hadrcalited tlic difficultyofimaginingagirdlewliichcovered 
the abdomen. The sense obtained is excellent, but the tiuestion of the 

superlative remains. ^ , t , 

Tlic same problem confronts us in the case of the /otjji). Unlike 
filrpTf is an isolated loan-word, alike in Homer arid in later Gri?ek. Except 
iu.opic it has no military associatinns, though it retains the meaning of 
‘girdle’ in the specific sense of ‘maiden girdle'.’ All through it preserves its 
essential meaning of ‘strip' or Tiand’ and is mainly used with the sense of 
'hcad-baiicV.^ 

In Homer it is mentiniied only in J and £?. In the latter book (857) 
Ar^s is w«iuiickd 

ci lifi'fws'w fiunTWicrro 


and an otherwise unknown Boeotian is I'alJed 7^7)- 

Wiaievcr the meamng of vtlatp^ 3/a4rn5p* it ^vould seem that waros 
Ktvimv cafi liavi^ only i^inccFnti.istabty supt-^rlative and Iwth 

etiTnologically by usage appears to mean 'lowest - Tiiir phrase occurs 
elsewhere (/I , /7 8ji) to describe a wound, real or imiigiiiiiry| susto^ed 

I yiyt^T fipimiaiv. It Icwk? as il i» 

E S57 it liad merely b^u uiuntcUigenily l>orfOwed. There b. iiowevtr, 
another superlative^ reganled by mast, tbougb not all. philolo^te 
distinct Imm and cotmccted vvitii vtW, vb. whose iin arable 

meaning in Homer b 'extremt^^ Getiemlly spc.iKing, the 

dbtinctimi between the two foriiv^ b strictly ohf^n'cdr but in the l^st days 
of epic b beginning to lake on the meaning of i^cltos m addition to 

its own. II i2j fumbhes a certain* 6 47^* ^ jTTObabk: example^ 
that E 857 supplies 3 thini. i.c. the bard to axpresa .ci 


* THin, juxorrfjjiff I T n jfmcnJly art^ftted tnjeftila cnritniettrd fonti 

itiuitivally lb 147?. fliJS > 1 ew. tiM 

* tn - f P. jcv* 44 li flnpcart 10 luenn the g3ilir with wbkl:i Ui* 

bngditti^ d! Ub.cilliilg; there b bo fot ihfs UKaniiiS of ittwikf t emlle gn ^ 

h 10 thfaktimt mtlcrodatiu 
b the natiiml meatiine^in i. igif.wnd also in vjj.m, Kiwfai we em «»- 

mlb tbe reniims, who ww «3b.. ■*‘1 Hfiptofirfiilo ut vU. V>~ 
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■r€filf of E 284, v>hich did ijot suit thL bfginDbig of the line.' So ScboL B 
^ A Sfjcond explamitiQtl kstu to eir;faTTHf TjTot epSoraTvi'. 

Into the Wounding' of 3 IeneIao 3 the ftirpT) intmduces mtoleiable con* 
fuidoii: if eh mention of it is removed, the narrative becomes intelligible, 
though the text is not completely rastored. The arrow goes first through 
the then, quite properly, tJirough the SiLfo}^- the line is, however, 

open to suspicion. since it is cc-rtaitily interpolated in other con texts. 
Next come and ill a Couplet {A 137-S) which <tiu be rantoved 
without injuiy to the coniext and should perhaps be accompanied by tjjd, 
the hue of the corslet, Meudaos was wounded through the fastenings of 
the ^totrrijp must sttppoise that he was wounded in the waist or verj' 
slightly lower, but on this point we are not infomterJ. Lines 187 and aid 
couple ^Tpiji and and toll us that the former was made by smiths, 

w'hich a|pee5 witli the epithet already noted. can only 

mean ‘loiij<Ioth* and tlius associates the jiurpij with Crete, II it is* as It 
seems to be, merely the girdle which suspended the loin-cloth plated lor 
military* purposes, then it is to all intents and purposes Identical witli the 
of the other Greets ; but the interpolator who inserted it In the 
Wounding of Mendaos apparently did not know this, unlt^ss indeed, like 
the interpolator of the Gorgoneioti in the account of itgamemnoti's shield, 
he aimed at ousting the authorized version. In that case some later hand 
must be responsible for having woven 187 and zi6 into the metrical 
stmctiire. so tiiat mere excision is Impossible, 

That at some time in some region and for some people the fUTfijf had a 
^ importance is proved by Ihp einthet of the comrades of Satpedon 
iftirpoxlTutvts {/7419); it is probably no accident that not much later (465) 
one of them Is killed by a wound maip^ nil yaar-pi. It is easily oonceivablc 
that at many periods Cretans may have met Lykians in battle and noted 
the difference tn their equipment. 

5 LEGGINGS AND UREAVES 

No metal greaves of Bronze Age date have occurred in Greece. So far as 
is kno™ at present, they first appear in ootijunction with ihe hopllie 
shield, plate corslet, and Gorinthian helmet, and are first recorded on the 
proto-Attic Hymettus amphora In Berlin, rlatwl to c. fiSo u,c. and on 
a proto-Corinthian aryballos from Perachora.= It h therefore generally 
held that einrvjf^H&r, which occurs some 40 times as an epithet of the 
Achaians in Homer, is late and imnirivc. It may be noted, however, that 
then; is a solitary example of Bronze Age metal greaves from the outskirts 
of the Greek world, the often-quoted pair from a Mycenaean grave at 

' Set \V. SthiiRe, izpiiM, pp, v>n L«ior«i, Hnthtridim Didumit 

p+ iifh; i.v. MT*t, 

* Jh. ii pL r; s|ti* p, %, 7, 
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Entonl (F«, »).' By ilKlf H of W”™ P™*® BOtWng »1 >otI us^ in 
S^c prapL^ ^nmably it ttny o( tool msnnfaclatc, tat .t «p.oduc« 
in metal the Mycenaean It^g thong 
presently to be describcdi Kot mitU the 
seventh centuty do we find with the test of 
hoplite equipment the greavt which depends 
oq the spring of the metal to retain its place. 

The bronae check-piece from lalysos whicli 
lay unremarked for half a ceiituiy and the 
bronxe helmet from Dcndra' ‘wam us not to 
a^iitne dogmatkaliy that metal grtaves 
wholly unknown id the Third Late HcUadic 
[jcriod in Greece. That they were still un¬ 
known there tn the early iiart of iTin^'s 

fourteenth century is made fairly certain by their a ’ n 

’■‘’Si’’ta!S::^ita. taw^ey. ...at ,tay 
.h. B^aac w« may npta <Ua. la«S»gs. 

of felt, were regular in LH HI.* at any rate m its ****«rTbj^- ^ ^ ^ 

plainly depicted^ the Wamor vase and stele and 

from Mvcena(> 7 » ^ possiWy worn by th^friere from the 

Iron, riryijs. tad the ,WK-aolanr o( ita 

iSfal W the classical period (but not the 

Enkumin^uggest that they are of meml, 
which are ^imd round the kg immedmtdy below t^Ln^ 
ankle, stem at first sight inappropnate to 

grea^-e, however, was laced up the liack witUabm ^ ^ ereave 

wound above and below as in the fresco; it would i«t on Uit ^ 
and not come in contact with the b^e flesh. The question must remain 

open; in any case the colouring is unique. „v»'liirl.- the bronre 

The same evidence or lads There is no reason 

corslet from epic naturally appheg to the ^ ^ -u. .jf 

«. s,.pp»K tli. .he l.-®h.g5 of a« IJf U‘ Otaotacets mnt oo. 

' £». iVi Crf. P. >«. 6s- .6.Toeh >S on P- «» "< d* pnn « taly oomptoe- 

set hrt-Tc nt the «vJ of inc 

ankle Twinble nf ihs na^ATHiu frum not la.\ t Iwtn ihtf^ xht attiii'i 

fMMi th- flab, it i» in ‘n 'he «h« ' jnrttienct ur Mnviaii *ih 1 Lhc tlioue* 

irrif)gicuti>m. The paining * rtnwit'ly pil wear* miitf 

rtolBibly «»Te ihe £3. 5* »«h 

Wiifti,(Mtwl* » Bive ».in»rt W ‘«6 P'^ P 
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acy more Lhaij iTw leather jerkin; they are worn, perhaps with metat 
a juacts, by tlio figurtis on the Hunt shield* ^vhose equipment^ it 

is trae, hiis a strong Asiatic tinge. 

■nio gaiter must have biisn a distinctivi; feature in the motley hosts who 
look part in the warfare rile in the eastern Mediterranean regions in the 
tlinttsmth and «idy twelfth centuries. It is not worn by the Egyptians or 
by any of their foes who appear on their monuments; nor yet, by wav of 
confmiiatioii, by die Griffin-slayer on tlw mirrnr-liandle from Etikomi' If 
It was indeed the Achakns (unfortunately not reprosentet! on EjnTthu) 
monuments) wiio ac<»mpaiiied the Dbyati.'i ou their jiivasion of the Delta, 
th^' Ix! readily disliuguislied by thb alone from frienti and foe 

alike. That the AcLaian.!; called their leggings there seems no 

reason to doubt: the lcatJier pair worn by lacrtesou his farm is so eane<L= 

I here 5^ to be no reason why the Achaians should not have aratiired 
tri the Broiiw Age .ui tipithet catling attention to the artide ivJiicfi dis- 
tuujuLshi'd iJitaii from every other contingent on tlie field of battle. 

It is true that, as Kobert points out,’ made its wm’ in the 

some ejstent by substitution : thus in throe cases (// ^ 271 and 

^ a variant more appropriate in the contest is recorded, viz. dw^rnE.- 
and the same substitution or that of efff Idvai^Sv might 
he made with advantage in otlier f«i£sage.<= without any warrant from the 
man^mpts: such arc ^ 17 and rS6. If, however, the adjw^tivc was 
estabJtdied m tlic heroic tradJlbii iKcan.-ve in the Rronre the bather 
^tcr had made the Adiaian on the iiattfeflelii identifiable at a gfanre 
there 15 no pomt m seeking to oust it altogether. That it may have eti- 
creached m the reveiiUi centmy is probable enough, for tile flawing metal 
greave must have b;cn a coiispiciiaus feature of the hoplite nhalatix 
to^cjady ^ n marched in step.* which occurs once and 

once only {//.|i) ^ an epithet oj the Adiaians, is in a ditTercnt ca-<^. If it 
refuis to the hophtc greavt. it is a substitution, pnesimiablv of thi- seventh 
century, thougii ihert is no apparent roa.'wm whv tbi‘ intni<ler should 
achieve a lodgement here jmd here alon.^. Tlie line in which it occurs 
rs«iiti£d and must stiuid; the cpitliet may have dfsplacwl 
which wo^d be quite m place. Once hoplite armour liad come in it would 
• of removal, while it could not encroach on the sphere of 

because it is not a metrical equivalent, 

' l‘l. ym. I. a. ih* wotn fiy ■ jian ,>f ndtlim on ri«l Im, !.= 

M iluy^ MIC KisAvmttd tn- the Tnifas. in raiijuiHrrem mil- imin P.iiwU, 

I ^ i^WlVn mr //pay p. ^ 

if. PiiJyhiip,, XI. 9, IW ibc vicwi nf I'liUcOciemni rm tlw — ** u - 
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In tLe original lonn of tim arming-sceiie leatitfif gait«rs may have 
played their part; if so, however, the oasumg iuui 
€7Ti^t^vpiois <t_popuw4s) IS prohsbly a later additioit, since m X,!! Ill gaiters 
seem to have no appendages. On tlic other hand, die line cannot apply to 
the hophte gneave, which has nothing aitaOied to it, os countless repre¬ 
sentations and a considerable number of actual specunens sufSco to 
demonstnite. It ends above ttie ankle and rest^ on a soft circular pad 
wliicli is sometimes repmsented in red-figured vosc-paiuting.* Fait- 
wangler found at OJympui and idetttihtd with ilie enia^u^a of Homer 
ankJe-gitards, or ratlier combined Leel-and-ankte guards, which would 
liavc averted tlivdoom of Achilles.* Hic suggestion cannot be maintained, 
for the guards were obtiously not attachi^ (as of^Uns i m plies that the 
wm) to either gre'ave or gaiter. They represent one ol Uioso 
experiments in protective armour like the ifopanijp&toi' and tliu aim-guard 
whicti were tried alter tlie adoption of hoplite aminur, presumably in tire 
seventh conturv. A possible representation of somewhat doubt- 

lullv Hellenic, occurs on the Idaean. Hunt shield, wliwe the tutors of the 
arm t^f? figures art decorated wth ankle-bimds, apparently metallic. W hat- 
over th*‘ original nicidel, Llic workmanslup ol tli<; Idaeaii shields has been 
slkown Isy Kunui to be Greek. 

NOTE OX 'LEGOIXGS AND CKSAVES’ 

fn staft-giaves IV, V, and VI. SdiikijlaBn found certurn objects of giild-ieai 
varying seutietwhar in sluipe hitt all consistiiig of a curved horirontal hemd with 
a vertk'al strip (or tlie n^iuml ol one) running up (or down) (rum its centraJ 
jmliit.i They were «► thin that Ksiro believes them tn have ijevn made for the 
grave, though represimting a mute solid article wliicli in real life attached to 
sonitflhing perishahle. They oociirred in pairs of which threi? were fmutet, as 
well as one odd one, and only in gmves which conteintd mole intcunients; and 
VT contained no others. 11 is the only grave with a male interment (poorly 
oriuipped| which jaeldcd none, and they are also ahacttt from 1 anil III, which 
contained tlw renuiiiis of women only. Acctwdiiig to Schlfctrijuin s own stalo- 
ment he foimd one spcomcn encinding the femur of a shelelun just alvne the 
knee mHiIi the v^alical strip nmiung apwarfU.* and concluded that IIjs- huriitontai 
tcind was attaclutd to Uie toil of a legging and the end ol the v erticil strip to a 
butiDli on tlw lower edge of the ailnoan loin.clorii or drawi-js. In sjiile ol Mils 
explicit lestimuny both Schudiliordt and. Rciclid* reproduce Itie cnmpnnion lo 
tlie thigli-boDe specimen (in wftat position, by the way. was it found rj svith ihu 
veitlcai strip running downwards: the plates m Schctchtgrabtr give some in me 
podtion. some in the other. Kaio quotes Schliemann's statement, Imt supposes 

i Sec, 1 - 41 ., . , L ^ 

f Of, tv. p, Itio. 1^, no. WJ. Is. fiv«. pjiS and SpecuBeai of Ji soniewhal didcicnl 
abspe me kim^'ii hum a. luty* v, )dc« cit, 

I Sihifiig*,, pw- ftb. Levif anti ls«ii* 

* .Vyinme auj Ttryw, p. ajo, tiu. 3JB. 

* Sehuchhaidi. y. «B, H- *=»< P- S®* *9. 
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thill only q protective cap for the knee was attacJied, to the hand.* The eindetit 
dij^isfoction felt by ihrec liighly competent arclmeialugists with the solution 
pioponndi-d by SchUemann emboldens the present wTiter to lecunl a statimenl 
madit to her in ryit bj' a ilistiogiiishcd Gormgm arcliLiixtlf^'st in a position to !» 
well^jufonnfd. According to this authority the article was put round Itie femur 
by S^ieniaiin hiioseU, who subsequently admitted the lact to Ddrpfeld, Lis 
cuailjiitorai ala ler dale; he had esidcntly been struck by the fact that the tlieng 
Wliidi seem?* the gaiter on the Wartior vase, which he ciUsa, was wgund to its end 
above the knee, Setm^hardt and KeicheJ liad presumably heard from Dbrpfeld 
the statement about his acdoti and accepted it; xiroliiLbly it is ootiect. Restored 
to its natural position below ihn knw with the vertical strip running downwards, 
the gold-leaf Gamasciuitliiilii'r probably rsprestots a bruuza attachment dBi^cd 
to strengthen a leather legging and prevent it from shrinking or warping when 
wet. It is true that no ngutt on any work of art Irom tiic Shait-graves wears 

leggiiigr^^Oot even so large n oiie as that reproduced inSeAurA^rr., pi. exsia, buE fas 

Kano ai^ncs] these are all pioducU of Minonu art and seldom condL’seend to a 
provindaLism; the chiton of the Atyccoaean wamor on the Siege- vase is a rare 
exct-plkiii. ITie legging never appears in Crete; the high boot, which does, is 
alsietit from all the Shaft-grave inofttmiems, though it appears on the Vapiieio 
cups.* The wanfors of the Warrior vase wear below ticir gaiters a boot or a 
sandal with strapping cirriwd some way tip tiie leg; the warrior of tJie mccaron 
fricKC is barefoot. Tliat the metal adjunct had disappeared by a date t-arlv in 
the fourteenth century is establisliL-d bv its absenre irem tlie complete and 
iinlonched equipment of the King's grave at Uendra, Certain other features of 
the Shnfl-gmvis have also disippcarcd—the diadjems and ear ring^ of ihe 
Wunuut and the one-edged sword of the men. 


6 . THE SPEAR 

Like tile swordj the spear of Ui Greece wns dtTived from Crete. NeitJier 
the EH nor the MH people have left any example, now that the 'shoe- 
socket specinuius from Susklo,-* Lenkas, Asine, and the Fourth Shaft- 
grave ai Mycenae are regarded as halberds. Le. blades hafted at right 
angles to the sludt («. sftpm, p. r6). Hmnormal Shaft-grawi tyiM, found in 
the eariy grave VI (Fig, 30) and also at Vapheio, has a leaf-shaped bbde %v i tli 
a rounded,strongly marked mid-riband a longsocket formedby bearing tlie 


> p. aat f tmupBre the csiuiqus descriptkii of tin mb hoin Grew IV. o -.1 

not a67-fE and o>uim=ar (p, «») i>u Schli?i«.im'» aatemcm'lUn doif dime 

RBck inwiaj:ht£ii - 

* ITic fwt ^ blood ii vnlhU ifkliKiig down tl« ahin* uifo Bnidia of M«urla<a U i4iS-ri 
«CE*su tfot hr wot* Mitiwr ferein|.>s iwsr«vrt, and wiiinm the rxont wrirer m a 
pKimi ihui lUriKUtt mvleriwv rite wowndine Mendnog ' 

> ndditm n»«i epMoicri > mutiM wna fmiwl. The bt«ris have un eitch sitb 

r». vF‘he «tfo ,Wt ihmit.end neib dri™ throiieb 

tfo •heft llie [D.,|f of the hlnde ^ ,,p. 33^ B„d ^ 

«}; themher «Kii^ ere: UeUui.. iWrpfcld, p.315, JWI, rt. 

p. JJE, it^ 91-*}, Anne ^J:rtdm-P«*«Il. pp. ^ Sthatkir, pjTriL 
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flat tang of the blailt rounti a mandwl andsecttfing it to the shaft by one 
or more nails; to keep the edges together a ring or coUar (the o 

epicl was added at die end remote from the blade. type had m ail 
'eLntials been evolvedinCrete before the end of MM ill (I-ig. ji):»it reeuirs 




j* 


among the iron speardieads found in the recent cxcavatioils at Olympia.^ 
To judge by the aiusttation, the find indudes some exceptionally large 
and heavy spedmens. which doubtless represent hopUte spears of an early 


type (7tli-6th eent^- 

• &s£w. iW lAr Ifl^i <d fip. iS^O. fij{. -(5^ 

figi. It i* iwressMy in view t>t Jaw finda w .jtwhfy Evaw 

1^ fiwLe .'ft® tbe socket (|^ m wii* lavaTniiiy ^ the rmfi 

one rocar-bad touad in llwubei Mnnh t wltich in every wy conlonw to Tte Sli^ 

m the rcptoductiw). Thie tombii iwt ewtier thrt Uurtert^i Mutiwy, 

Tomb, wiiadi Bill* in die firs* Jiaif of tlw fonrWEnib, four spiflf htinlj n^ f^l «f "Bui 
oeifl •ppioxmmte* to the Shaft^ve the titfw 'fT‘^ 

the ewSteia'* grive w Kbwsies (f'. a/ M. iv, p, a+|, lig. m die bln^ n Wib 
vrJJd than the wket,; All lout m ibsdibed as Imving wiieB tUled wKh rti^, winch ^ 
flnly tnoti ecpemiijy Buhiouad wul lunAkituiJ ringi TeiwSr, |^, ^7 mm pl- « 

DUS. lejirodutuonsfail ip uuifce the poinJ titar; the dewrripdan »q^«il 

t«i. Kw on itiJiKweiitJy wtJs' ^MiKple frotn the Bcn^lu d yyeemjc whscB hsa the Wd- 
Avet iHckct witii tiail-iiole bm uo see ^ mjc, p. rjo and pi* vii. ^ • 

Itnn Age, we find U»t ««'* « !«* sl?«l ^ jnveliii litaJm rmm the tatwt G pmw H excav^ 
tt«M ml Olytnpiu wete (lot awt, bot Bituknn the wacieni nwnnef 1 hw* e» ibcm Jina 
m. im 1937, tS^w^aJwi- W, p. jo). The find* of whicb the ipear*h™li fonntfJlMtt date jwin^ 
«H y iSc sewuth oraitlv«*tb cmtcty. It is trot tbmt the btofttt Fi»n 0™vti 

B hi the K«3inHk» Btid ilw injn eimrtpJe fmni Gmw tj fhn«ii»fAM, t, ^ 

fik tl Bid of bt'iv nil rinef. but they were fimnd with (wnullo^ ^ nnil 1^ an Um pyt^ 
men the iheft wmainsmaeil.tJic ring nnsht well bct^edatiefa^ anil « ^ id 
[or when the liemUweiepwked up. ThcsuiiK u tree of i^*p*^ fmm iB= cremBtwn iminu* 
di Halos, whidi bIw have the ilii socket. AU that eanhe«iiluthiUllw*jinlwm*jiot Jndis* 
p e^iVt'l a md that in the ennne of litue It lucame mre. 

1 p, m i}^i,Olrmpwim(hi, p. 5 <*i Bg. Ip. 
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TJje long, lieavy thmstiiig-spear was, as Karo points outthe mdispens- 
able w eapon of the Shaft-grave ivarrior, bat it held a much lower pJoce in 
his esteem tlimi ihe sward. None of tiie Shaft-grave spetitnens has onv 
kind of dr^intion, and iu. contmst with tJie amadng number of swords 
found, some elaborately ornamented, one or tw'o spear-heads only were 
found for each Sbait-gravo intermimt. In Grave V, which contained 
ibnee skeletons, all male, there was only one, a plain tliough formiiiable 
weapon.'* Jn the scenes of combat, however, on the stclai and engraved 
signets^ the spar plays a part quite as important as lliat of the stvord. 
On the stolai its use in eoiijunction with the chariot sho uld be noted. As 
the malnhmd Greeks do not seem to have used the bow in warfare, a long 
spear was intlisp e usab le; Uic iheowing-spear was too feeble and uncertain 
a wtapon fur an organiacd chaiiony'.'' There is no indication that the 
ilirowing-spcar was used in war on tile mainlaixtli but one piece of evidence 
from Crete suggests that it was employed there- by the rank and file, and 
this may of course also be true of the mainland. The evidence in question 
comes fmm a {ragmen tary miniature fresco from the Palace on vvhich is 
depicted a crowd o( men aiming ihcir apoars upward, presumably at the 
defenders of a beleaguered city.* 

On the mainland thes[jearseems to have risen in estimnlioii in the course 
of the Bronze .-\gc, since the King's Tomb at Dcndra yielded four, two of 
them, fijjcly chased, Trom this date onwards we the cvideucfc of 
spear-heads in corpore so far as the mainland is conocnicd,* but that of the 
Warrior vase and stele, the Ti^-ns chariot sherd, and the fresco fragments 
from Mycenae^ rs constant in that the w:irrior's only weapon is a long 
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’ pd. wv, |). 1 J 4 , fi|. 3 D, tip, vui a. n. ng. 3,. na. *i 0 , jj, tsi, pL iic, no, »v, Cf, tlw 
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IftEiiii-iu; 

“j w- d I- , n ~ - 4 idrfi±iftc 

hoMi III ihiun iJini ^peits, bul tis Imij-Ui nOniit, wljicli jnusS br h^nlW- 

Aim «( to ft., u siesnul lln*. The hanten are tuit. u* iha frittr-liJre Eharjuicr mitMMed i>i, 
Ihr (w11powtK.11 WfiE«l^ 4 ilva.ii:i«f[ in tmKci£k.r, mie bdiind the oihtrj ikey forua euiMiaKt 
fiooMoir, p di^vj^g thrust* *inii.ltimftjuijjr. fur siiMlkr the thiowire^r 

used !»wi, their llittiu. .p^ 

ihe ^il oi MM lit and dw bU of the r«lace. Tbe uiartMl lubjcri ,ro«Ul U anMimmic m 
^ perK^r p. ,>r On «n.,h« besot sL^t .hc-<^?S: tli2 

l^ekj c«nc* - wo Mr hi* men ,f we may Uy U,r ««itv rawiUi*. c.ne meh 

iUikL 11. pi?. /SJ-jM'lr ““h t*ttt tlw nfiJpuMnl fh« exotic itot^ la« no benruie lai die 
poirttrc tif i«mi! trclr, uhl tli« uf die umruki^. Uf the it^ f^m,Ttiva*in wliir.h 

ai^*ta *n pain. f. thtiiwuii-^n rzmnmnW do. the earlkT (Krym it. pL ], ti, pp 4-4) 
lelmwt L-rretmly «») ibe kur hil- S) -id^ut my limbl njat*cnial ImndnE^nstJ 
ihctTKrTit 1J41 nnl lieiir ntt llit nulim]^ quHjc^, ^ 

* Scvnul W«e foimd in the luUon ttcw.lua,**! ^ TOrnttn, iimi. Vi/vii, 

<?■ r- iW,.l*£. ri 4 . «mI p. 2J0, % HT- 'July la dm second unde inltr^i witifa 


iinglt Ajjtij—ii it fiiifiialjEfl lo itkue a «Ta[rkJiT ta m ilfpiis^rificL 
^ MSjL afXY* pL xjtvfK 
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single spear. In real life it must of course have been accompanied by a 
dijggcr, long kniic* or short swords like that of the Assyrian arcJiet or 
spearman, which even by the Assyrian artist, lover ol detail as be b and 
generally ^vorking on a comparatively bige scale, is now mid agaih oinitted- 
This phase of praJorninance for the spear fotestu\dows the pmcrice of 
da'^cal Greece, when legendary hero and living Ijoplite alike were spear¬ 
men; in andent Greek there is no won! for swordsman. None the less 
the sword must tiaw had a wry considerable importance, alike in tlie Late 
BmmEC and the Iiarly Iron Age, as vrill appear in the next sertinn. 

Passing to the proto^ieometric age. we find Uttlc to assist us in the 
cemeteries of Assarlik and Vrokastto, since in both cases it was impost We 
to correlate the spear-heads with the various depositions.^ The only excep 
tiem was that of the single liefKK^itiDn in Ch. T, Vll at with 

which one spear-head was found.^ Two heads of bronze and three of itoo 
Irom the Kcramfikos wore associated earh with a.cremation uni; to these 
mav be added the single iron spear-head from llic proto-Geornctric grevc 
on ^kyros which abo yielded a sliield-boss. Fmm I holos I at Mamianaiie 
come flue fragments of one sword and (probably) one S^ i far as our 

scantv evidence goes, it indicates that the l^ronze Age ctpiipment ol 
one {thnistiiig) spear and a sword oontinned in the proto-CeomctricpeTicHl; 
and thhi implies that close^range lightijig continued to be the dominant 
t 5 T 5 e. 

In thtr Geometric agi: a change apj>cais in. certain riegions. Ac Athens 
the Temains of a piir of spears were found in one of the laLer gTa.ves in the 
Dipylou cemetery.^ FurtlMr ^&vidrIlC^: is supplied by Attic (^xiu^tric v-ase- 
painting which regularly n^pres^nts w^arnors as cany'ing tw*o, occasionally 
threo spears, and a sword of varying length wdiich isscfmetiines accompanicil 
by a dagger. A spf.ar of which more than one can l>e earned carl only be a 
throwing-spcar; moreoveTK in some of the battle-sceries spenrs are show+n 
f!\Tj)g through the air or dead raen lie transfixed with no foemaii near.® 
Xor does tliere uppe^r to be miy example of ^ fight with spears at close 
quarters, though in practice fhrowmg-spears mu-St have been so used in 
emergencies. It is dear, llierefore, that Attics had abandoned the tradi¬ 
tional methud of fightuig for onr less ad^'entnrons; hnw' far the chaijgu 

^ Xrr* yp. I7jt pJ. 76; iv* p. rj, yl 30 . The ill^liH MsiulUM Bre 

Trw>re iRfoimiiiw. Grarv^f crolaiauBd iwu qxfiir?ir two j^sociilTO tiKf 

sini^leiiiiuiiiijitbn, Xiuizbnudideg 1™ isurJiiitd in thmk nhm ih^ twrallfiis a^pmti jrai 
inlnxl'ueed^ rlnari^ tqi ■btu drrtic atid the gfavt-coodfl *.d lwi& aiiml^* 

mated. "Wiih ifw creituitHici vrm tiffl fra^icist’* ni an iuiii dajj^ ntdy— 

tiriir&t d hiul perhh^! recogniliun. U oiust be rmi^ibfrcd rhftl 1™ ickpiU 

wQstbuml Bud esccuVBitU by n peasant -nithout supcrviiHon^ thniigB with *ntl 
Tfimb n with tw* tlilmtmJirin^ lw* ujed-i-Jiada, oow imall liiat it can Imnny 

hiivfi bwn A wmpofii of vrar. 

' rtn^fiBfrcf, pp^ 153-4; cf. p, 

> jt- !C 3 Ur I, pp- Tn and J&H 
* tMirrmh^^ xiii p. jreia 

i Tig. ij iupra, P. ei C. wii, p, 173. fig. 6n 
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e^tcndccl wc are not at present iti a position to say. In the chapter on the 
Shield attention has already been drawn to a Geometric sherd ftom the 
Ary olid, probably from Mycenae, ami a gem from Siphnos on which on1\‘ 
the suigte spear appears. On tile other hand, the fra^ents oi an almost 
certainly kiCiJ from the Argivc tiention exhibit a pTocesston of 
warriois armed with two,* and the ^^-arrior wth hoitr-gbss shield oj) a 
Geornetric she^ from t he site oi the Heraion on Samos carries a pair** 
The crcniation tuiunlijs at Halos jdeldcd untt^nivocal evidence that 
there the ancient mode prevailed, the equipment nl the warrior lieing 
sword, and one or more long knives ' Diat the new is common to 
Attica and the Jli^, vvlikh presumably means Ionia, is an interesting 
point and one which rccahs the commun attitude of these regions to 
cremation; it ako suggests that th,- change to die thtowing^pfarw^made 
nj Greece before the Ionian migration. 


THE SPEAR IX HOHPR 

The spear is the weapon par exf^Ucnce of the Homenc hero, 1 1 has eivei 
nse to 0 nimiber of martial epithets-^‘yxeo4*K'/»F, 

Sew^ueAwirofi. 8oupor.\vT«fr; a woman ca]>tfve is called WomirTt 

Excelling with the spear' is the highest pniise of the warriorA 
Oi the two common epic names for the spear otie, eyvor or iyyiin is oi 
unknown emgm and survives tin; age of epic only in poetry and idtlj a 
vagi^ ^niiotatmn; the other, is of 1,-E. dciivation and b«oim* th< 
of ordma^ Greek prose* Since the MH folk apparently had nometal- 
hftidcd s^ars it is posable that like many Germans in the days of Tiberim 
they used wooden shafts burned ar the tip ipra^i^ia}* in wlikh case, sup- 
posuig ^cm to be responsible lor the bitrodnctiiin of the word a*m- its 
™phas3S on ^e wooden part of the spear would be explamed. iyjmi nmv 
fave onginaUy denoted the Cretan ij-pe foimd in tlie ShafkgraveT From 
bcginnu^ of LH onwards there b little but sire to dbthigubl, spear- 
"“'-I w f distinction ever existed in Iwroic poetry hcrtveen lyvos 
^cl 6^u. It had been obhterated long before tlieir appearance in tlie f/fl/ 
More probably ^ch nice maintained its own word for the same object ; in 
the case of there was no such competitioti, for the MH people cw^nlv 

had no ^word of their envn. In tlie langtiagp of dailv life tlm 1 -E &ipv 
prt^ailt-d with reveraJ ^^wden' meanings, of which 'uio (tiec-tnmk and 

* S«, c.g„ H aKjf, A'- 

' Tacitus Aim, h. 14. 4. Of (he rtnuiniiiit lluturrie t«ii» frvr ™,.x .1, ^ ^ 

rute(J L erf 
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ship's timfer) sy^ found iii epic : th(: advantage of a second ^vord with a 
dificrent metrical v-d\u*i the ^undvol of eyX'J^ liexainctcn It 

h pebble thai a Im- traces of ih'c BrotiiW? Age IhruEting-spear surviTCin 
HiiEUirr. In the arming-scenes most irte (roim ri^odeHij^ and later tani- 
potiiig only ii single spear is taken and tin: word is only Patrokios 

and j^gamemiscin Uke a pairof hoOp^. In r Paris, who some jm lines earlier 
wa^ caTT>dng a pair of &<ivpt as well as hb bow, tiik<!S ati in. preparation 
for ins duei mth MeneiaoSj" and Achilles natnralJy lake^ the fainou-^ 
received frorii his father which none but he could meldJ This may be a 
rtujiiniscenci? of llie handrlo-hand fighdng of the Bronase but Achilles 
throws hb spear freely audits epithet lOmrTian^^ tliough uniqutii* shoT.^-^ that 
it was tlionght of as designed for this. Like Achtllrrs, Aias never appears 
with a pair of speans, but he, too, makjis 
The duel must Imvc been a stock modve in heroic poetry* In onr two 
outstanding ejcamples, that of Paris md ^feneUos and that of Hector and 
Abisi, each combatant starts with one ^pL-ar only and throws !iis oppo- 
nejit with varying foriunei^ it is dlfhcult not to bdieve that m itsorigtiial 
form the duel was longht with the thrtisting-spear, Tliis b what we actu¬ 
ally get in the spear-duel at the Games,* whether it be an echo of Brojiiw 
Age traditioii—^md funeral ritual h apt to be couservative—a record of 
conii:jri|jcjniry practice, or, po^ibty, an interpokitiou shomnglbe influence 
of the new hoplite tactics. In what appears to be a duel at fufti^nLl garnet 
depicted ou a Ceometrir vasc^ thii weapon Is the sword- 

The most natural coudusioii b tliai Aomt; considerable time before Oic 
composition of tlu: Iliad the throwing-spear had become dominant bi>th in 
actual warfare^ at any rate in Attjca.aiid fqiiia, and in hemic poetry^ and a 
large nunil>er of formulae had been ^tabJished* GeflcniUy speakiug, 
appears to have boen used by preferenoe for the W'eapon of outstanding 
litrotfs: it done is described m sutd also by the phrase fipM, 

fiiyti, Otherwise resciv^cd. for the speai^ of Athene and Achdlcs, 

this last phiBs^ b vtry inappropriately extended to thrf. throwing-spear 
which t^atroklos is holing at the moment of hb death.* 

* rj* £ 74J (Adiciw)p O 43 j fTi^uLrosli, O 1^6 ftlknunkm ot Af«). * ^ 33^3 tif- l 3 . 

* T jftf a. j Im in ha^tcETir In tito Ti>ytbol'?gy sre SchrrK T im i7 !+=_ The deso^tpem m T 
sttmjqiti A nrinatiwenc^ qf iTic fluntfip A^rr btkt StrabJ (44^1, right U' feiiietubcaiujr the uh 

■rVhillxA uiakts Itv rtnima. lE ELlt u ipqlI hy linfilicizLticMi !£i ^tiirnw% 

Ik taJIs ddiittitJqq thi fa£t ibil fi-tmJv, tlw fnifne the gresut uf iinv^d wiuBm- kif^t 

ia Th^ ^Llf 4 (O^ i« iheciily {lomfric typ^ whkh u ejLrhimidy in clos^^juiutm 

(J 4^.9.4 565 r 

* Ksevpt UiT a vA iiJ ^nhqEMkLtuA T 573; d >^99, Anather pmlkirity of ihr^^peor of AoEeUIos 
h Uul It m ibo IHad caJkd u trrm ctimiFarahJc E1.1 the rpitlicl 

u comman lo ujwl Oidy in the Lnterpoknd in the tdikh dnit* 

with the Abuiitn h the ttml li>tlncxibe ihe (crmuttly *{heir tif ibit continifcnt* 

^ 54> » r 341 S, , fi LU, J 41 )- 

^ y fij6. It nmy Ik iroted. tluil the pinoptr of Saipcdon. affond « a pria* in ihh oontest, 
of rjiw^<LUi*> tuiil it*nV. 

^ Ziti,* rBSjn ph vin; P. et C vir, [k tii+ fig. 6fr, * B // 141, Tja^ 

» / 7 &]i 
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The UBfe of the throwing-spear implies that of the shield with telamon. 
Hie warrior must cany a second spear, since he cannot reckon on retrieving 
his own even after a snccessful cast, nor on picking up an opponent's 
which has gone wide, noroa despoiling a fallen foe, tliough all these means 
of re-arming find a placom the Jliad. It is probabk'' that the chariot carried 
a further reserve, but there is no mention of this in tlie poems. As a 
pteliminaiy lo battle the warrior, whiL? still at a distance from the enemy, 
stalks KiiTU irrpaTOv brandishing a spear in each hutith This attitude is 
described lu detail In the case of Sarpedoii in the prelude to his a^ult on 
the wall; he straightway brought his shield to position in front of him and 
thim, waving two spears, set ofi in search of GUuikos. Since no one would 
brandish two speare in one hand, he must have allowed the shield to hang 
by its telamon, scretuiiig his body, The formula TraAAfur d£«a (or 
3 a(vw) is always used of a man In similar circumstances, showing that 
Sarpedon's procedure is normal/' In tlie actual engagement flic wfarrior 
must have once more giasi^ed the handle of his shield, probably the moment 
he had dischaigcd his first spear and transferred the second to Iiis tiglit 
hand; it was vital to his defence to be able to nianceuvre his shield tt> 
ward oh the spear of his opponent. 

Hie archaj*okiigical recoid has shown that the spear underwent a mini- 
muni ol diangeiu the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages; there is naturally 
little to be kamed alwut it from the Homeric poems. Hurt the lias 

little value as a criiti^on of date has l^een indicjited above; but since it 
tends to be superseded by the cast socket, it may be derived in epic from 
an ultimately Bronze A^ source. It is mentionwl twice ordy in tlie poems; 
in each citse ihe spear is Hector's and tlie ffopmjr is said to Ix' of golfL*^ 
So is that of Achilles spear in the jLitf/e /lipsl.^ Tvo riupfST^s of precious 
metal is known from Greek lands; Evans cites an Egyptian example, 
decorated with inlaid work in gold and dating to the Inst years of the 
sixteenth century. Hie design of the inlay shows strong Minoan influence.* 
Hie socket is generally called once Hie meaning of the 


^ £ ^Q5p £ A JI2: cf. r 

^ A» ^ pn€X bl « almoa: cicrloiniv tHmuiwi fiqm S, there I* tio ami 

to nesEtru bxkcf D^a fermuk. 

* PiihI. Atm, vi, 4 f iKnikel, SiiF., p. 41, In the sanic pofusn il* PeUuit spau » 

credit^ Willi n lecnrd peroUarity, rir, a tknibk paux. Thi» fom h noi Itwwn «r (iate 
u a irtwk Wj^n. but on a relief Ken at Jeenium tj>- T«tief. qd wW ikelrlt vf k unr 

u! tt» «mtd !,>■ a of ^.idlelhniad «|>p«iniwe 

(I*, el C, l^pH ,4n fig’ JSSrt- *"W« i»»nic nauw to tiiink the lellef iu>i j^ter than ibe 
eettinry. The Iwii^ inzy have encMiKteittl the nTcapoci in «t an mriy date, wliicli 

e^„i« fur iiii its w=y ,.itu the Ofie. On Um uuihnriiv the hi 

lo ihit olAehitk* w i» doiihc bai«l t.Wb. fr, ,5^ ^ph. Fi. itC Nui.cl^ \A 

Pejuwii) -nie ascfibed ui fephodei h uiidoiibt«lis a cmflatiwi of two, of whkh 

w y fim » bopbodwn. . p, „/j,. k , pp. s^.,. fig. a- 

j_ ? f P ’S.T^ dw* » used vf ihe umg of & ewonl nniJ would no 

dnuhr be of that epeiuvheiid of s jiiiniitivc lypt, bin the sjvnr-hiade ol henii: boetiy 
mint have been r 
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latter is guaranteed by the epithet applied to the acyan-ij in 

the Ody&sey.* 

Both eyj^ isnd S^^pe aie constantly described as long- The length of 
Hector's speaT’— 1 1 ccibits — is no doubt mentioived as exceptional^ but it is 
perhaps for a thrusting^pear not ab^lwlely impossible or at least it is 
withm the limits of legitimate heroic ex^eration. Tlu? length of the 
Macedonian sarisa was twelve.- For a tlrmwing-spear the length is Qih 
vioudy out of the qnesticMi- 

Once Diomede's spear h desofbed as being stuck upright in the earth 
this implies the presence of a Tlie trait ^vns perhaj^ noted by 

ihe later author of K, for m Jf 153 the spears of EHomedo s oamrades an? 
thus disposed of for the night. Its use in Greece sttems to have }>een ex¬ 
ceptional ; it is true that it appears on the Warrior \'ase. but Karo notes its 
absence from t1 le Shaft-gr^ 11 k also tacking at Dejidra> and no i?xamplc 

seems to l^e khown from any protcr-Geometric or Geomciric grave ; Wac* 
records its ab^eiice^ fmm Halos. Tlicte are, however, a few spcdmCTiB 
among tlie ir^ccnl finds at OI^TOpicL^ 

Epiiln'ts ate unenlightening. occni^ only with and only 

ill the dative plural; of its fe w appeardiices most are in a formula recoiling 
pursuit. I I cannot be satkfactorUy explahtcd; the moi?t plausible inter- 
pretatiou b *with a curve? on each sidc\ i.c. leaf-shaped 1 whidi in fact the 
Gieek spear is throughout its fiistoiy* Why this all but tmivet^ attribute 
should be emphasized it is not easy tosia^i imless, indmlr we accept Flinders 
Petrie*s mtercsrinp and plausible account of this type of blade** wherev<ir 
found, vi3^ that it wus used as a slashing as well as a stabbing weapon and 
therefore required some width, and ritat such a weapon would be used 
against a foe witli weak body annom or none at alL It is a iact that the 
spear-head of tlte fiftli-octitary hopiiiep iiwe may judge by va^painthigs, 
wa* nmdi j^ninUer and oonsequenlly narrower Hum that of ihv Bruiize 
Age and also than many of the Olympia find; it w'as cCTtainly used 
esccUisively for thrusting* aud prednmiuantly against men in armemr. 

7. THE S^VORD 

Since the Homaric sw'orcb as even a cursoiy' reader of the fit^d kncfws* is 
a cut^md-thrust sword, there is no need to consider in detjiit those earlier 

* P doubtJf^SI ChHi imirififfl ^n^iaiVtlE ^ alyat 4 ^^ i 1:56. Cfi pL £44 

* Thesphr. lir Phmth iu. la^ 2 l T\ut lionw’Fcr* with twlh humk. 

* Slj. Wot ilciddulcu On? UTitiiipj^WtailJy' U inarittrij p4rt aF ill* tpcair s tiL 41. 

It It u coiietiiwin ihfli it wns mi Aimlulimi ftmrurfe; ^ in t'OM? ^ tnny bo- add^rd 

ti* dw BwlCTU ttnh? on die VVwrki va«. 

* i>lyrapiabcrkht^ I?. 51- 

^ Tidt and p. jj, pL xl An to tlib aphnndmi vT th? rnilhet a iluit 

the iypkd tally iitavk tapers too Hipidly Il’i be fSeciive aa m sWui^ wtapmu 

fhiiy a frw h»vt ihe «ki^ pnq:vi Icj die ^kwe Gdg« ifmmx i.irttiAtly panilkJ 

until they [i«i xht tip. Tlu? Kinj^'s Toitnb ni IlandttL odaadni- esa^upli?^ of tiiis daape. wlurh 
tt cmhtly fnnn tlu Shaft-granv^ 
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faladcSj aU of them rapiets, which are among the chifif treasures of the 
Shaft'gmves; a full 4icc(?isit of them will be found jn Schachtgraber^ Tlieir 
Cretan origin, never seriously in doubt, is now fully attested by the vast 
number of votive blades dating to the period of irensition from MM III to 
LM I whicli were found in ihe satred cavt of jUkalodiori on the edge of 
the ^lesiirn fse* PL XVlli),* The grea t ceremonial stvortl of MaUla,* falling 
at tlte very beginning of MM I. iscirlior sstUJ. but Is so obviouMy an objf?ct 
of ritual nr symbol and is ^ unpractically hiltcil that mt cannot argue 
from it to counterparts in contemporary u^'. Not only are the early ap(>ear- 
ance and the sanctity of the rapier in Crete guaranteed by Arkalochori ; its 
connexion tvith the Great Qulde^ is proved by its apfwarajice, etjuiptuKl 
'W'itli a horned guards tirandislicd in the right hand of t!ic deity on a car- 
nelrnn liead-scaJ from Knossos,’ 

The history of the iMinoon blade is continued in the Shaft^pavos, where 
there is obvicuisly' no reason to take it as anything but a W'capfjn of war. 
Here the round-shouldered short-tanged blade whidi altme was found at 
Arkalochori b in the tnajority, but side by side with it a more serviceable 
t>pe is developed which Las almost square, slightly horned shouldtus and 
a prolonged and much stronger tang with (ianged sides to hold the liandk- 
plat€-s: in fad. the stage of llilt and blade in one has \TTtuall 5 ’ been restcJiod. 
The midrib reniains extraudy ptonimeut. and rliough the- blade is some¬ 
what shorter and broailcT, Karo, who distinguishes the two types as A :ind 
B. dfifiniteljf nates that none of either type whether long nr short could he 
uswl lor sibling,* and in scenes of combat such as tlie Battle in the Glen 
the point is invartalily used* The regular protection; for the hand is u 
horned guard wdiich forms a part of the handle: tfjerc is as yet no example 
of tire cnidfotm guard, which mokes its appearanee in the period im¬ 
mediately succeeding the Shaft-grave. In both dasses tin- Leads of the 
rh'ets whicl) attach the hilt to the blade, if not included in a plating wLidi 
covens the whole hatjdle, an? generally gold-plated: silvor-plated rivets, 
however, arc found in some examplea of bolli classes and in *be hilts of a 
dagger and a broad-blacled knife from one of the new chamlier tombs at 
TleDdf5i->= Type B is affiliated by Karo to the MaPfii ^rd. 




P' ^ ^.P: Jv, supjik'itiEntaj^' pjiitc; iKvtil. For b fulJ 

of iltf l-Tctar worn i** ibAt}^ ptu lUc ff. 



ilw uCTW-r4sht fhwW fiTi rSw Higttitd wurtliysi h ihc BnikU Mum-ou, (IH. U.i rii(A!i» 

pomLwMiilw rniHti u|¥r^iLi m ?iE?h mndi 
* ji, viU 

■ Ibid . ™. ^ -wl ri;. r-B-, 0^ 7^^^. 7^* 743. «<i w5! A T.. 

ihe itonluwi jiwrfi at ihe vhv end of rbe Bremc Ape. Th«c u n.. ni],ri of 

iikef-pluied riwu wnriJ the Aje t.f Cypuv Tbr £ili irf in, rmn („7j\ in the 

i tmoh t oJltctbn tm nlvi^i^pbrifd nvrta of brcoizc. Th« £*an1 ran liairliy bt wii ll»*y tliilt 
tbf «cv0illi ccdtiizy^ 
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Hnr rdpier apparently rfnnaiii& LTie characteristic swoid of Crete tmtil 
the fall of Knossos, where it occursin graves of the very end of the fifteeiuh 
centtity in the cemetery of Zalcr Papoum;’ to judge by tlic amleiits of 
these graves, a man of standing normally had two, one long and one short. 
One tong and tlirec short sw^ords of this t>'pe found in 
the King's grave at Dcndra bring down the history of 
die thrusting-sword Into the first half of the fourteenth 
centuryI.* In this grave three tj^pcs of hand-guard aiie 
illustrated—the nannul honied and cross-gnards, and 
the much less usual hooked guard, a devofopment of the 
homed; but the girnid h now a part of the blade, not 
of the hiJt, In the oentetcry of Zafer Papoura only one 
blade of the roiuid-sltouldtrred, shert-tanged type was 
fonnd. 

There reinains a tyjje of Slinpan sword which to all 
appearance would be capable of dealing a slash. The only exampEe in 
ettrporf. comes from the Fifth Shaft-grave,* Karo describes it as a dagger, 
no doubt because it approximates to that shape, but as its length niinus 
the pommel and part of the tang is 50 cm., il is better classed as a s%w 3 Td. 
U la probably the tyj* carried by JlinontiB dcpietitd on the walls of a group 
of Egyptian tombs of Ihcr Afteenth ciintury,^ and also on the 'Sword 
Tablets' of i>art of asetfatiof in scribed day tablets which recon! 

the contents of the Palace armutny. 

The sworrl carrierl by the Aedng warrior on cuic of the stdai found over 
Shaft-grave V® has scpmetimcs been claimed as an example of a two- 
edged sIushingTSword, but as the stele is about a century earlier tltoii 
the earliest of the Egj'ptian paintings and tnureovicr is badly weathered, 
the assumption is rash and improbable. The sword appears rather to be 
one of the heavy one-edged Irtades closdy resembling the koins of red- 
dgurerl vase-painting which occurred in feme of the Shaft-graves* and at 
t'^iheio. 


' Prti. Tofitii, T. p> tihr ItildtAm** titarel, [>. 33, utrl T. 41 . p. Tm;. 4 $. Cf, 

PJS. I£i 5 IT. jiTid pi. 

* fiscal TfmrJ's, pL 3 ^K, pp^ 34 qriit tibm Pirrason tioI=» tbe parn|ikte- riAutf rft)r fif fflir 
trf lit* Kpedmem in h«m lie Chicfftliti-i 4fTave, 

^ 114 X 747 t 1 ^^ And lig* xdr 

• BSjI^ [iL iiv fT<^ib Ilf ^ii£uitut]f;ltiiLl, viii, |x 17*, il^, ti iri driA.TA.1^ 

P* i fTomb of l^ckhinircl; IteEcrf p 541 (nmddfe sf Tombot iftn- 

kj^petTTBestffb. 

• f\ pfM. iv, p. .s, Hjul p. 057 , % a. The lypcfr in rhe avct s 

w pftib«yy caxflw nf ihe i4J3mc They csii have m dw wifh 

rtw itill imboini T^mic Tvpc ir ciasa which riev^kipa in w^rtml Eutiipe md find* itt yr^v ** 
Gitrcr At iomt ilute ki £K ItL Nnr hn* any evw b^n (hatKl in Grtrc^ %o wklc In 

ihn blutk tri with s? iiiiiik.cd m vrldrning tiijifiiigli the upprrpait of llJ kugth in the diiectiun uf 
ihe The 'Ijnif-shapeil^ (Lt Na^ue Type- fli pirondi rtf Htwe hare (nt ibc itiosf 

{1^ lAmiifti IE thttc k HA liiEdtA^ In bFemliL, It k vrrv' ilL^ht, 

* BSA* t^ 5 [v^ pf» Tiifr^S^kaiki^m pL V* * S^koiktgr.^ jx xijviL 
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TH£ BRONZE AGE SLASHISC^SWOHR 

Apart Erom th* unique blade tom Siiaft-grave V', tin; first cut-and- 
tlirust swoni appears in tJie Ae^aean area at a date not later than tarn, it 
ia the hnsnie sword foniit:rl5^ loiown as '.NTaue Type IT and sometimes (so 
far as Greece U concenied, mi^adingly) as the leaf-sliaped swotd.. The 
type undoubtedly onginaic:d in i:entral Europe, probably in the Htingamn 
plaitt.' The blade is twr>cdgcd, has a s&T%'iceable point, and is made in 
one piece with the hilt, whidt is sometiniGs open at the end and some¬ 
times has a spur for a pommel. There Ls either no midrib or one so broad, 
fiat, (uid ^rradnal in its rise that it would not impede a slashing-stroke- In 
Greek specimens the edges of the blade are usually parallel until they 
begin to taper to the point; occasiuofilly there is a barely perceptible 
expansion from tJie hilt to the point about Iwo-tfunds down the hbde at 
which tapering begins. Tlusre are rivet-hok’s for the attachment of plates 
in tlie hilt and in the shoulders, wbidt am rounded. As some of the extant 
examples am dciectivo, exact estimates of size anr not always posibk; 
but the lengths nin from slightly iitider s to abtmt 3 feet.* Whether all or 
some of tliesc swords are imports or are Gritek imitations of a foreign model, 
it is impo^ble to say; it b certain that they were not brought by any 
in\ndiiig horde. The Argolid, in whidj four of rmr examples were found, 
ehou-s no trace of any change in the population ; at Mycenae die unbroken 
series of interments in the chamber-tombs betray neither viokiiou nor 
change of custom,* 

At present our only upper limit for the introduction oi die nvw^ weapon 
is furnished by the King s grave at llendra. dated to the first quarter 
of the foortcenth century, which containod no example of it tliough well 
supplied with Minuan Ij'pcs; 

la. mainland Greece none has occurred in a datable context. Two come 
Irom Mycenae. Sdiliemann fotiml one in the LH III house south of the 
Grave Circle r* prestimably it was in use ai tlie date of the destruction of 
the city. The second was found hy Tstmntas on the aciojiolis,* where it 
formal part of a hoard of brnnxe objects, probably the yiroperty of a smith 
who intended to melt tiiem down. It is reasonable to suppose tJiat it had 
seen service for some lime before it found its wav to tlie ficrap-hcap, A 

* Sec I'ciilw, Thf Hnm^ Agf Utd thf VAlu iVtirlJ, pi. lui (fjuuhpk-s Fwui rjrtec«>, aad vs. 

(d. w (HwifiiKyi ttiiiJ rJ. rill(Itiilr). |il, jwi. wf,. j mkl 3 .liouM be icvenxtl; no, 1 ».Scyit- 
ijiiutft * th# tim iti rJiisa tii rlrk-tct, 

* Thi Miiwnit ihniinmB-wwi} lua nmeb ihr laRie xnngp, cf.. t 4 i,,Stkafkfer» pi. Ikk*. 

* Ck, T,^ 

- .1/^rrttiv (t»d p, M4. %. Til. Rclhiei rrfuqtiucTTiifi p. ti tJt- 

trtMdy mMJcLihlbiJi BA a midribjv^lik^i doR fkDt (qi|pcaf af alJ iei :^iblkrfiaii£j-s jaiirl whtch 
itptpT'ftra tf> hm u<mirfrcvhf in icfitwfi hat hcqn ndflcd to it. I caitiwiP fiutti innmrr liuil 
tJitii! k iMf UnUniiion rsf 4 luUdii oa tike Ui; t kikrtv. thui fhisic ntVothiiuf nhydi coKild 

uuf »ed<f 4 Ttir ti 6 * iiicliidbi^ tht hijt, ^hk\\ 5 . 

^ Eph, -mdrehm^ p*^ rw* TjL vuL j. bUl it fJit act iial 50 fw- 
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fcliird specimen is a charioe or smreptitiniis find, said to oume Iroia a grave, 
impublishcdt fram Schiste Hodos in Pliocis.* It is complete and of 
tional length* partly because it has the not v^ry cammqa pomind-spur. 
which brings its totril lengtii to tf. 76 am It i:^ hardly be said to have a 
midrib, hut the blade is slightly thicker down tJie middle^ and a groove 
outlines this portico, niimfng parailc] to the edges. 

Tlie Hryns hoard conmned two specimens," oi which the smaller^ which 
lacks till] hilt, measures m its actual state 55 cm., the larger, which has 
lost its point, ai-3 cm. Owing to the flattened cutvxiture of the shoulders 
Peake classes this pair as slighUy later than those hitherto described. The 
hoardj iniscnllaneous and apparently formed by a profes^otial tomb- 
robber, contained! i:lemetUs ranging iei date from LH I to the end of UI III 
or possibly even a little lalcr. 

The discovery^in theM>'cenaean scitlmicn t at Ugaril of a factory engaged 
in the production of swords of this type, oi weapons complete and mcom- 
plete and of moulds for their production* suggests tliat it was adopted as die 
regular arm of Greece at a date before the conimtmicalions of Mycenae 
witlj the Levant had broken down, as the}" seem to have done before the 
appearance of the Granary^ style in LH III va^e-painting.* That it had 
reached the eastern MeditjcrranearL tiefore taco is proved by a specimen 
found in the Delta engraved witli tliL^ cartouche of Seth os 11 / whose reign 
of ten yeans. teUs iKftwcen 1515 and laoo (PL XIX. i[ i)- Two other swords 
of thcsfuni! type aho found in the Delta (PLXIX+1 * 5 and 3).' though they 
bear no such duti^-mark, are presumably to be assigned to ab<nit the some 
period. AfSaUmrng the equation Akaiwaidia Admi+nis to l^t correct, 
they may be rdics ui due Achaitm contingent wbicli look pan in the 
Ubj-fun iuT'asion of the Delta und shared its defeat u. itzx, llnf sword 
viith the canouchc may be a m>phy of die battle ptiicd by the Egyptian 
who acquired it, or idti-mativcily, ter aught we know, the weaj^on of an 
Aclmiau merconary in tlie service of the Pharaoh, Uhardona fmighf on 
both sides hi tlie great LnniJ and Sea Mtile in the reign of Raiiiises TIL 

TliP slashing^word found its way to t>cte- In a small thotos tomb at 
Muutiana which conlainnd LM III pottery of the latest class {Tomb B) twa> 
ware found, one compbte with pamrtitd-sptir, 55 011. in letigth iPL XlX. 3): 
the olhuri wluch lacks the top of tJte hilt, measures in its Ojclual state nearly 


* INd.. p, no, ii Wr‘bKM T-kainl^i U« liJlt ihc iipp« iftrl hpndc 

Aiiit kfiedi as t? Ovm^ to \hs Ifltw! of tiw in vitiirh n mu ^idiibitird l^rfrjit 

the wilt, i] i> »fi»rnri4» njiamlicttly laM lo csaiU!! ffwA UrtailKtL 

1 A M. Iv (uj-^o). p, i.tr- rtcfl. xxsvE , . , , 

* RtfprrdoaioiH ot ^ tlin borntr tfc« dsi* fri>m t.rccJt Lmik md [f^nn 

known ia ate {imi^xEarJiClv iprmtpwi oil ■ plate (XI 11 hr Pcttltr, cn, 

* jviii, j^pi 3^5 U, omf fig. she ti ibjcwssm by L E. Vm uno Us iiu- 

poft HT Lrr in iiati!itiibiLc4jj the dnijc of 1 Itp phsu# of k-hc Btotutr Age- in the Adg^can h tiwii^ 

cisit^ ytolL pS. XV, I uni p, toj, 

' IbvLr pi, XV, t ittl j- 
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46 cm.' In a neiglibouniig tliolos (A) of the sub-^fiDoaji period two more 
sla 5 }uiig-&ward';were nM:omvd, they hatljiuirkedlyleaf-aliaped blades, but 
thesquaro sljoulder^chunuiteristkof oneMmoantypeof blade (PI. XIX. 3). 
One specuutui, complete, measures 58 cm., the other, ivlikh Jacks only the 
extreme top ttf the hilt, 44. In this tomb a crejuutiem burial of onlf slightly 
later date was found: the pottery associated with it was proto-Geometric 
am] fragments of an iron s>TOrd wen? found. 

At halckythra in Xephallcuia a tetnarkabJe series of diamber-tonibs haS' 
been excavated: the pottery is of a verj' late LII in ela^e in each tomb 
the dead were separately interred in pits hewn In Uie rocky floor, ami in 
one of these a bronae sword was fouivd whid) was certainly of sbdiing 
type;* its sJiouldcrs, however, thoggli they are too damaged for certain 
rcconstmctioa, had not ihu convex curve characteristic of the central 
Eoropean type, and may have litren stjuare. Two other KephaJlGofan 
Cxamplu:: found at Oiakuta have.square shoulders and the T-shaped hilt 
cliaructeiistic of Gteek swords.^ 

As already stated, sU the Greek slashing-swords of the Bronxe .-\ge have 
potttfo, and severuJ of those enumerated are so light as to suggest that they 
were mesmt for u» with the point as least as much as wilir the edge. 

That tilt sloshhig-sword was an important factor tti eastern Wtdifcer- 
nmeon warfare at this date is suggested hy its appearance in the hands of 
the Sliardajia. though in a different form. These raving niereenarii-s appear 
at tile battle of Kadesli reprcsenlcd on the walk of the Ranicsseum at 
Abydos aimed with a ^ngle spear ami carrying in their right hands, 
rcody for immediate action, sharply tapering, pointed swotrk so short as 
to lx: hardly more than lung daggers,'* Tbougli obviously designed for the 
tht^^t, they ako hrul :m edge, for they are used to saw ofl the hands of the 
sliiin os well aa to inflict a »tab.* The Shaidnna bodyguard of Rauises II 
hotwTvr, as depiijted on the w-dls of the temple of the Sun at .Abu Simbd.^ 
hml so far os the form goes mere enlargements of tlie long daggers of 
kadesh, but too large and massive to be deagned for use with tlio point. 



One s^imeti of this type fft tet/forr (Pig. 33), found at (Jaa and now iu the 
British Museum,^ mtasures m Us actual state (a small piart of the hilt is 


T Ifall* CTnilixatfi^fi j/ &tr£v in thi EfiiKzt p. ^ * 
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missing) about 75 crn. the thnisting- 

sword in a form sc» marked that it would prevtiut tlie blad^ from <JiUTyiog a 
stasti ihroiigh, and- iitdcc'd from praets atiug mon: tlian an iiicdi ttlgGwiiMf+ 
Konc the less its ^reat \vaight would iiudoubtedly p^veut its use witL die 
fKJini except on oocasion; no one who has hamlitd it could imagme fot a 
nianretit that it was dfjsitjneil [or use with am thing but ihe It \eotdd 

that the Shardana liad encountered some other power by no imsiris 
necessarily Tv,xidtmtin Greoci,*—^nned with a slashing'SwoFcl so fonnidahle 
that they itiodihed their own wua|>on in order to meet it. Thb thesis 
derivxs soint support from the alleraiinn:^ probalily cons<?quentii]il in the 
Shardan helmet, desigiicd to give ratlitr belinr protection to tJie iorehead 
and the back of the neck. It will lx: rememb^Ted Thai the antnr vase 
registers similar improvement^ in the helmets of main land Irrecce* The 
warriors of Kadesli and the bodyguard of 11 wear shallow >3kidl- 

caps surmounted by a knob and lioms: those engaged in the T^nd and 
Sea fifijiht under Kamscs III ha^'^c immense sw'ords, much deeper betmcli&j 
and tlie curious 1obiter-plate* corslets, aliso worn by the Puls^li* which 
vantdi widi the BroUKc Age ;vnd art never seen again,* 


TiSF IRON SI wo It ri 

Tlie iron s\mul (oUow^ the bronze in Greece at a very brief interval 
Tlie hroxtEe pair from tht: hoard of Tityns falls at the verj^ tiud of LH Til; 
after them the bronre swrjrd no nioiT icen on thu mmiUaiid.* Owing to 
the fact that in the suiF-Mycenae+m cemeteries io for known to Ui^ (Salumis 
and the Ktirmucikos) wcapDics were not bimed with the dead* that penixl 
is,alnmsi if iiot quite a blank. On the latter site* however, on the ed^ 
of tlie Mib-SlvecnajeaD cemctcty' an inhumaiioTt grav^ was fetund to cun- 
tniTi an iron ^ht^rnig-sword^ If noT sub-Mycimueaii, this sword is 
itirelj' traiuijttonal ratlier thuit proto-Geometric:* The excavators tenta- 
tivcl}^ 3^ign the end of the stib-JIyCenacan style to a date early in the 
deventh century, from vvhidt the proto-Geometric extends to about 950, 
when die transition to GconTelrit: begins. To about the middle oi this 
Latter periodh still therefore to the eleventh century, arc ascribed the next 
of Qur series, three swx>njs from ptxito-Gecmictrie graves (cremation) In the 


« Fnr tlic Btumkia of tbe Uflil nvi Sem lifi^l mw Uat PcK iMJty d Qim^ fhicnni! 
Jniiimu Piiblieiiiciisi?* Mrdiiui Hdv. L pi, *5, rc^mm i: mid IJ- h Sh4Td»A mitti 
iijiLl iiiic^x froiij the inea ti#if art fllsuxa by in Pi^- ^ a ond f*. p. 2^ jupra. 

^ OtLc etajude *if u atu>it tliiii!itiisi*4woEtji d f>n>ttic ia knfwjii fn\ni !^rniiK* it wntr^u] 
tin KiiverViecfi remnd in ibe siuu: (fia^c vr y^t«Tit£L^ 

urn. t[TO)p p. 3). Sndi ujiHipprted dwlrri r.rrnl>^M^ 

Uttln cvnttrifSt v'^ue; aliiMfliivt:ly, tumbs. TTuty m tiw <»vrt ctntlEnr1^ Ukt 

iimt Kmiisfrt m'k, p, mj), .: ,1,.* 

* Ker- IV. pL fnv. H. n^v Fnun Grove 2. It* re^nttfetw tn 
rrom Gtrrtf h (AV„ I iiC h nf>\ ^ the rtiitoi 1, rp,^J i» 

^iiLEid^ in 5CH1IC riApKti cisitcT talhff WciKDiouse fWDtd b tb« ^rthii UuActiva»lll^ 4 ^ 

It IftrJts U»£ tuoiTvcd gmnL See H$A. siiv. p, 114* ^ 6 - *■ 
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kerainetkos, the four being nuich the most eonsidetable objects of iron 
earlier tlian the Geometric age wliich have so far been found in Greece Of 
the proto-cieonietric examples ntie (Fie- 34) is not of the type whose hisniry 
in bronze wc have fhlloived and which catitinaes to prwail bi the Early 
Geometric a^,' It lias ttidtieil the roandtid shoulders characteristic ol it, 
but combines them with a tarring blade with a slight midrib obvinusly 
desired lor stabbing and denved from the old Miiioan-My cenn«>an form. 
An iron sword from Enlcomi and a part of anotlier, both in the British 
Museum (no. 36^1), piresent the same coinbmaiion of characteristics (whicli 
ako appears on a bronze cxampln- from tlie same site), and the sw-orti 
of Giiffin-siaycT on the mirror-riamllk;. also from Enkomi, appeals to 
be similar. Though tlie Eiikotni swords aiv of irou. the'v fall like the 
n^r.handle. witliiu the limits of the Ute Cypriot Brouie Age; but as 
the end 01 tliat age cannot m present Ik precisely fixed, it cannot be said 
positively tliat tlk; specimens of Eatfcomf arc older than those of the 
Kenuiieikos. That Ihc type origimited fti Uiis region is. however, certain, 
nor can U be dfiubted that the Eetuinetkos example is an import,^ In 
^ probability the same is true of the thme slasliing-swords ^ since it 
is in the liighest degree improbable that the native industri’. «vtm if 



Fib,^ 

already in existence, could so early have pnxluwd a ^word in an im- 
fiunihar metal whose smelting prtsents special difficulties. These are 
r pri^Gcomctrie date laiDWft from riie mainland, 

for ihoiigh tlw upjKr part ol a rimilar spetdiiiftii found in one of 
the Jaie thobi at :vtiirmiTi^iT in Tht^Jy* which babn^ ro Lhi- prati> 
GeonKtne age m that region, this is considemd by the cxcavutL to 
iKgui and end later than tile prolo-Gcometrir period farther south' 

l!'lU n-f ^ ninth 

L^tnry. ITie Mamianaui; sivord ts not tiicmfore fiecessarili* earlier than 

from Early Gromeirk graves in Athens, which until the 
occ^vuticiit5 in KetiiiiiiTiko^ Mere th<; esLrliesi knowi^. 

tn Crete proin-Geometric examples of iron swonJs liave occmrcd at 
kavonsi n Item me was found in a house i in a chamter-tomb at Ttc> 
kastro. where the fragments formed part of a 'corroded mass' in which not 
ev'cn the number of blades could he tTStablishcd.* and in Tomb A at 

■ Kir. fj, laOr fifl. IL 

bi.* iirci;™'**>»“ >!« -i*" i-u- 

: « 5 '.^ “"^'=“ '•?-*>• - v-« 
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lioiiUani, where the fragments of a single invord and dagger* did uot admit 
of reconstmetion. In the Vrokastro tomb, which ccmlained at Eeast sbt 
depositiotis and was therefore in use for socne considenible time, tltere was 
also found a braiue volute tripod of a type known at Eiikomi.= The 
piobabUitjr that the earliest iron swords of both Greece and CieU; were 
imports from Cj-pms is therefore considerably strengtliened. 

Tlic excavation last century of the Dipylou and others of Geo¬ 

metric date in Atliens yielded sevcia] swords only one of which is now 
traceable: In most cases there is not even a description. i*robably they 
were all of standard type; the best-preservefl spe^eii from the Dipylon 
(Grave V) undoubtedly was.* Graves IV' and XV 11 produced specimens 
apparently too fragmontaiy for mcasHTemcnt^ that from Grave V was 
e, 70 cm. in lungth From a group of Early Geometric crematiou graves 
situated between lUe Areopngus and the Acroiwlis came two iron swords 
which may possibly be in Berlin: these graves are earlier than those of the 
Cipvlon*^ 

The AijJictiofean MtifK-iun contains a fin*? specimen, acquired at Athens by 
A- J. Evans in 1898: in view of the date it is more than probable that it 
came from the excavatiott^ cither in the Dipylon or on iLu lo'wer dopes 
of the Acropolis. Verj^ ncady perfect, it measures in its actual state 
70 cm. in length and in its enaginal condition probably about 5 cm, 
longer* 

The tuinutus of Malos> which covered a number of cremation tnienne^uts, 
yielded in aU eleven swords> s^^veral too fragmentary' for repTOdiictioa, 
olhers nearly complete-* lliey are divided into two classes, tiarrow-bladed 
and hroad-bladed* the latter having a very slight midrib, the foimer one 
more pronouiict’d- The avemge length oi both classes seems to luLve been 
75—6 cm., but the longest i^xoniple of the narmw-btaded, though nor quite 
complete, iru^nSiUred 91 cm. All the Halos swords belong to the eighth 
centtiry. 

Swords as depicted in battlti-scenes on Late Geometric vases agree veiy^ 
well with what is known or can be iiifetred frum the actual sjxxtmcns. 
Tlie lengrh accords in many instances witli that of c. 7S w^hich seenia 
to be a standard measiiremcnt, though not tieccssarfly the only one. On 
some oi die funeral vases the mourners wear a very sliort swonL^ This t? 

1 Eph. Afck.i lyaf, jS- 

* pi. xkiciir^ r imrl J. 

» AM. ;iviii i>. leS. ■ Ibid., pp, ond rp 

‘ Ibid. x«i (rtpj), p. 4;A, UclT w Mt l»ttl the ^vniiittribejctl MJr and vji^cd two 

lion wuidl^i. oiuc iinEi luutcH b hftstife fpcai"liiri)nl: A Inwf m SPM j ^ . 

lixidf tlic iuftinijiiiiiim thjit nil ilie gpiVEt osnlAiti^ crein^i'* No iwicitiu fioiu Gwpictut 
In \tl1ea5 m m*f tisLreabk m iht NatfoiuJ Wifseiuii tlinre- O"' TTC 53 utid n; ht fiom 
AiEinigcfr niiil two of unkooiwii iiTOVciiAncc imr thrre m IQH (we W icir, BSA. xvio, 
mt- $ Sind 

V I', et C. vih E59, 


Alois A^^> AlOIOtm 

probably tbi; twice mcntioNcd ia the lliaJ^ as »Mm by a hero 

lub grca-t 3>worii, even !hc agti of toS mSTjipa^op^iv it seems 
likely thjit aiiythiijg mt^ni cximbrous vixjuld w orn coutEmially* Some 
of tht figure; on a fragnuuit in the Louvre wear both a short sn-ord and 
a audl knifc.^ and otheis on an oin-i^hov m the Lambxos collection 
cambini- vnth a long ^word a not to be dhtingui^ed from a 

^ort A few of the swords in vase-paintings arc notably lone* 

hough hanUy «p to the giant sword of Halos* They ate used iticliffcrcnSv 
for .::ut' and ihnjst,* ’ ^ 

Alter the Geometric age the sword dccUues, apparently, in size and 
perhaps also for a time at least in importance, a natural eonscniience of 
^placing the pair of dirowiig-^jpeani b)- the single heavy thruster of the 
hr-phte. Evidence is at first scanty; Uieie are uo actual examples and 
Froto-t.oirnthian artists very rarely- depict it and only in mvtholoirical 
scenes- Tn the Rape of Helen- <m an ary-hallos Peirithoos brMdishJs an 
vnormoussword, c^dimtly fora slash, and on another Zeus carries aeood^ 
sired one by 1^ side/ but it does not figure even in those battlor^cenes 
which are hcixju: rather than realistic in tyjie. On the body of the I iymedU'i 
amjjhora’ tliere are a number of swords of various sfisca. Iwth small and 

cm U« My . in cm of Urn ncek-panri, ^,,“1 

exre-puoiid sire, Tlireughout the seventhcenturv evideno; remains scanty 
bm Hi-rJclet on the Xetos vase'*' has a sword of vciy moderate lenathajS 
ratluir uarrew blaik, and uses it for a thrust. ^ 

the bronze and iron swords of Grec^ are both cut and thrust 
^xirds, differing indeed fn nothing but material, and since in Homer the 
haonze convoiumn gm-eins the sword as it does the spear, there is litUo 
hope of distlngu«lung different elements in the tradition about it which 
has come down through Lcreic poetry. Tlicre is no trace of die long rapiere 
or Ihe inlmd dagpr-blades of the Shaft-graves. There is. however a 
tlmce-u-^ J form^u of pursuit whidi should logically be appUcnhle o^ily 
to tb^ting-sw'onls^iceinnji^'„ *«! (,V 147, Q jrfi P^^iy 

for IS not a neutral verb of wviimding, but is definitelv us3 of 

thrusts and I hnistsonly,^' whereas a man who had a ciu-and-thrast sword 
epecmlly if it wtre of some sire, would natnraily use the edge in pursuS' 


^ *37. ft£- tl llr/m. 


* r Tjl-Js T i^ 3 - 3 . 

f xisil fil, til, 

* '*■ lUnip^, jTfis., p,^ ,3 

* 181^3, ut, viil = f'. et C, vi(, n. tj]. tjg. 6*- Mull. 1#— if v _ x, r 

f pp, !i'li> iL, t Imii a; ItoiD^w op, cit„ ft, 88. fie, '« wilorm ' * ***** I ork, 
Utoiiu ihriuto and Uic olhCT * • «P. p. h. iif-si. wli*,r ve of» pa,, of com- 

* VS„ pi, isii. I r. * Ibid. i J, * « d . , 

ffl, dctsHu ^ AW. xJii. p. »>, iig, 4, ,* * /*-. P.v: 

” ^lai'tTu qnd TiinniK aic it!»d flif spearWell a£ swoaI ,.T,d mh T L***^/^ Iviti clfuZ. 
imply .. sLuh opp«,* ,« I, » ^ f»?«*fcirr of ^cm^lm 

rif tbt iwurd.*jLiok. mimbc dtitmuined by ^ 
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as EiirypyJus does in £ Piobuhiy. however, the v<;rb h diitcmihic^ by 
the ssecond uou% dominant wuapwx ui Homer. There no 

doubt that tite ^iesh greatly j-ireflominiites m Homer and tlial thi* sword 
principaJly in use was Lirge and hea^"^^ This differentiateii the warfare: of 
Homer from that 01 later Greece when tho intrusive Central Euit^pean 
form went out uf favour* thuugh the shorter sw'ord oi the classic age could 
be used with the edge as well as the point.‘ It may be doublnd whether 
some of the feats ascribed to the ilonieric sword^ such as taking ol¥ at 
onti bbw a head or an anu at the^ sLouUkrp- roiikl have been achieved 
with any of the 'iveapous found or any in ejostence whether in ihe I^te 
Bronze or the Early Iron Age. The jeon sword, howevc-Tr wtiicli attains 
the greatest known length arid abc> is of greatCT rigidity arid may have 
been able to take a shatiicT edge Uinn hruiizep conies nearer to the ideal 
than its bronze counterpart. It is probable* ilicreforei tluit Homer is 
thinking entirely m tenns of the contein|ioniry hroti sword, which had 
liecn in exi&tenci: tong enough to have legendary'' feats ascribed to it. rfo 
Trojan huro is pt^rmilted to perform these vnitstandmg exploits^, hot 
Tixjjan swords sue apparently assumed to be of the same type and at all 
evtnb didiver fiiasiies- Twice a 'great' Tmjan sword is described as 
Thiarfan (N 577* W 8o3); tliv Dioi may already liavc been using the weapon 
chafcicteristric of them in the fifth coitmy [sec il iJ - 
Tlie thrust is no less plainly rccoriU-d hi Homeric poems; mstanccis 
are to be found iti T469^70 (but 475"^ tkscrihe sl;Lshe$ with the 

same wrapcpn)* in 0 116-17 and 180, and in d 53^- 
Thi^ctimbiiiaiiort of qualities corresptHuls to what we Itave semi on Geo¬ 
metric vases, except that un these the swwrds arc mostly of a mCNienitc siio. 
Victor^scize their opponents by tlie plumes of their hrdmetsasapridmiiiiary 
to dealing tlit deatli-blow (Fig. 12supra],ys])icl\ implies a faklyyhort blade, 
whether used with -edge or point. In Homer* too* liow^veTj certain actions 
are performed which wouIlI at kast be much easier with a sworti of moder¬ 
ate length, c.g^ the deadly rfab above the colbu-bonc iamihar in red-figured 
vase-painting (0 iit-Jj). Twice moreover the swotrl is used to cut the 
traces of a hoKC^auawkw'ard operation withaciaj’'tnorCp'*nur can thesvvord 
w'ith whidi Agamemncm saws off the head and arms of a corpse lying on the 
ground have Ixicn of extreme leugih.* A great sword. Jmw'evtir* is one of 
tlie proper attributes of a hero* and p/yct ts one of its most frequRUt epitlictsj 

» So at Iwt »t? -iJimiU f-jj iht Bfih miiiiiy cut the or vw-paiutinp. Fuf 

XcQDfihoft^hm^'veTi I!)* da (^ 4 ^ H u ufwJ Jtkh the pomt S dit 

mriuntni ^dicY. *hii hii Ui Lrte ihe ed^e, nmU tueve » J lib » iksI ^hu lirjMieric 

but H ttrafitm of ue doublleu w&a ibit of the lli mrcaj ifl 44 

fn»ie.if* ^ti* und tE A lEodihi^^nxL dir in tiic (XtiL, Im* cix,\ 

blit It ^ *ne-iMi£crl and coiikJ iiul foe uier] wich the point, h i* noi comnwn in 
imci pmhqb!^ ^ tiDf pnpiikt. ^ Srt, if ft* Wrtl l4*f ^ 4^^ i733^^ 

» \\> jiuiy rirote ihr crije-eiijfcd cirm iwoid, of the seventh ctnitiry, found flc 

OiauchtUje in MuAtlonia. BSA. xx^i* p, rr*pt, ii, 1 
' /r4j,n‘4, t-1146. 
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Ttiere is lio example of a sxvord-figlit in Homer or of anything njore tiian 
a stroke apiece, and though there is a duel iti the faneml games, it is 
lougtit witii Spears. Tliis is retriarkahJe, for the s^'ord duet seems to iiave 
been pmeiised both in the Bronze and the Iron .Age, and in both cases with 
the point. On a LH 111 seal-stone from .Athens’ two combatants, each 
elutclung his opponent bj- the head, seek with tlie ptiint of a short, pommel- 
hiked. luirnsd rapier lot the fatal spot under the fifth rib, A curiously 
similar swori-Onel occui^ on a Geometric vase from an Attic grave other 
features in the design suggest that possfidy a series of events tn funeral 
games IS depicted. A duel witli tlie point j,s also found on a Bowstian hhnla 
of the seventh ceutury.J Tla*re appears to be no example io Geometric art 
of die spcar-duel which is so common in ejiio baltie and in seventh-century 
vase-p^ting. Only in two pas&iges doti Homer give a hint of a sword- 
ducL rile is in // ^73 when Flector and ,Aias jirr: separated; koI vu 
Kt S17 it4>hms’ ; they would have fought with the puintt 

for owniCfif, pivdominantly the turb of die spear, appears to be used only 
of thrusts. Thu second: example is iu P 530. 

Homer uses three words for sword, fiios, dap, and They have 

for him no difference of meaning, since within the limits of one brief 
passage {r 469-81) alt three are employed to denote a single weapon which 
ui the same passage is used with both point and etlgis. Metre prasumablv 
was the dctemuning factor in estaldishing ihe three terms in epic vocabu- 
lary* 


Like ixmfis and Upf^, jsa word of uukuoivti origin which continuiis 
to be u^d throughout antiquity to denote in venie and prose aiite an 
object winch in essentials remained itie same. It may belong (ihouch 
there is of coti^ no proof tltat it does) to the iarjguggo which the Greeks 
iQUUd spoken in on their amvqJ ther*?—or^ ic may be safer to 

to cno of them, wyi and are said b the FkSiooaL to he 

respe^vely Arcadian and Cypriot, a statement which, if correct, means 
Uiat (t> Homer they arc relics of the Acbaian speech of tlic Bronze Aee 
flpp probably comes from the same root as Lht, verb which, however 

implies no more than that it was carried on a ii-Tlt or baldric In Homer 
the sword is always slung from the shoulder, a.s on Bronze Age monu- 
mCTits,* according to the testimony of the arming-scenes fP 334 A 79 


ihnisr hn Mwd ill Wi frilnw', «tfe!« ZriW 

MTOwtfd that tfithcditrt rhu of dud 

Aeaxtuo Of near Iw. CT. thr shurt nubbituj «:vrjnlt enm^ 

u. 5 ESi“ 

J iLa^, FGS.. p. ,3, fifi. 0 *. p, rt r. vii, p. ,3, fie. 
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fJ 135 ^ T si*)l Geometric ^Tisiis it h occa^nally siung from the 
thoilder,^ bnt geocfitly Mtachiid to the ’waist. A twice'iised formula* 
coniainlDg may go back to the Bronz:e Age^ since it hnpM^ tiiK^ mm of 
the single thnisiing-spcar: the hero has and but if he \%ant3 

a missile wea|>oii. he inu^t content himself with stones. 

^otTyavDv appears also to of Greek origin and to bo connected vdtli the 
verb Strictly, ^4^^€iv means to cut the throat and in Homer is 

used only of siaughteriiig cattle. In post-Iiomeric Greek tJie use of 
and Is restricted to poetry: as iu Lht; case ol d^k ihe word of 

non-Greek origin survives in urdinary use. 
llie most Ircqucnt epithets of tlie sword m tiomeTp apart fn>m div, an? 

and The first suggests tiiut a long sw^gnL was 

pmlerrcd at uU stages of the heroic tTadiimn^ and va; have found such La 
be availablL- throiighoDt thm Late Bronze end the Iron A^s, sidu by side 
with a smallar make. Ax the heginning of the latter period became 

a merely conventionEd epithet; in one ionnulai boweven the line and a 
foot devoted to tlie sword in three out of the four great armiJig'Sceneii, it 
is associated witli au adjectivi: which takes us back to LU I or ll_ 

dp* iMpotatt* fiuX^TO^ dpyllrp 6 i^\o¥ 

^K€ov if 355H&, II 135-6, r 3 TJ -31 

Rivets With sil^T^r-pkitcd head^ for a 1 taddng the hajidle-plates of swords 
or more rarely of knives occur in the Shail-gmvts,-* in four out of the five 
wliicli contained the rtmains of rum, lliougli less common iban gold- 
plated livetSi they are fairly numemUB, ami mtist therefiTre have be^n 
esteemed and well knovm in LK L Gold-plated rivets coiitiniic to occur 
throughout the LH fjoriod, being found hi LSI 1 1 graveH near Knpssos^ and 
in the King's Tomb at Pendra,* which falls at tlit beginning of LU HL 
A'y tills wtalthy grave contained a gaCifl deal of sih’eTi the absence of silver* 
plated rivets mnst Ij^ due to a cljiinge of fa^hiou* The use of gold for this 
purpose continued, foreveninthc LM 111 tomb A at iMouUana^ a gold-plated 
rivet was found clinging to the h*lt ot one of the bronze swords. The next 
silver-plated rivets known are attached, together witlj tJic remains of ivoty 
handle platen, to the hilLi of two iron swords nf the seventh c<intiiry from 
t-ypnis, one m Berlin, *im in tliu Q?mola Colkctiou iu New York,® 

■ lL 4 ifl(iCh Hhe UMtl fur Ml Kod bfilthk = 

^ 4Cri4 f jjL 4 jj h jirotwUy rarwliy c;f|ilEUncd by oa nT 

#^rrrr^ Thfir ft rn pl-4tiHbld 4difibixiiilloii fvf xhf filiink nn ihr hypfHhfd* ihctt thir tmrd mi:ciii& 
ii£jViyn:a£#k (A Cio^jl^ hllJlDZ ■n l^f eiav UliiE to ]'x t£» eiiilcfStChOd Lbe imryl iK|iifn» 

twfhcT ck^CEitiiirrk. tlcffc ibu Sctync intieiulcd t» pjwHinifthb that whu^h «jpi«rteJ tijr qnivKt 
of iTufnkka. » A cAj, 1 VVirl:i AtifiFiw, TP 

♦ p* log; nffc, On 1 V; p, yjSi, no. Iff. \ i p. irii^ no;^, Hn VT ; 

iM>i, W 4 - 5 ; r*T. I J tkoifr-}. To tbpii: it ij iiow poM^hk to a Jil ± daq-tt mid a bmit^hlaUc^i Eijuk- 
IroiH riiiLUE^wr toriib S m Tbrv dstie at (0 ibe fint tuilf 01 Lli tl f.Vr., pp. 43 

jukU 45 p 4 ^)- 

» i^kiii- TA mhtr PP- F^-Ti .| 4 - 6 w nos. 

^ Epk. An-^ iK 4 ft* fig, f, ■ CjH, Crtmdti CtiiL, p. 4^3, iu>, cf. 47^. 
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Tliat the riveia of Agaiiiemnon's sword in the fourth suiniiig-scene are 
golden is not surprising, cooistdcnng the number ot innovniions incorpor¬ 
ated in that passage and the obvious desire for inagnifi reTure ; in the 

poem {B 45) Jie has a sUver-sturided sworU like other heroes. 

is not merelj' distributed through the poenui as an epithet 
of Uie sword; it is also a stock adjective applied to tipdmrJ Penelope's 
KAim'ij inlaid with ivory and silver- is a piesce of ftirniture of the same sort, 
and a line (tfr eooj has been absurdly intetpoLited into the recogiutioti scene 
to moke the tUttB-primitive bedstead of the yuimg OdjTSieus, for which 
paiallels of a sort cun be fuuud in Chios at the present ^y, more worthy 
of its epic rolt. Archaeotogical patnlleb for this kind of Homeric furniture 
aro to be found in the carved ivorj' i^onels and ornaments found at Nimnid. 
at Samaria in the 'ivory house’ of jVhab, and at Arslan XiLsh. These ivories 
date to the ninth and eighth centuries.' SimiLir specimens have been 
found sporadically in Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete/ and justify tin? con¬ 
jecture that the throne which Midas sent to Delphi was of thb son/ We 
have at present no archaeological warrant for silver inlay, df/yufmrjken. 
whose metrical convenience as fomiitig llie end of a hexameter Imd no 
doubt contributed to preserve it in a situation in tvhich it liad long 
been out of date, thus acquired uu apt applicatioti to articles in coiiteni- 
porary use. 

This, however, is a digresrioti; thtre can be no doubt that the word 
as an epitliet of the sword goes farther back in i-pic tradition. We must 
note firstly that the epithet W'hich on ovir evidence w'ould be tlie most 
obviou5^;tpiwii/AQv—was barred, inasmuch as it could find up place in 
the hexametar; on the other hand, besides hs contributioit to 

a stock lijic, repeatedly forms jxirt of a ufM^Jul termination— 
pdijAov (tf 4 o 6> A o?. T 3 ^i. ^ 3 - *510), alwavs in the accusative 

case, in S 405 we iiave n unique gemtivo combined with a different 
noun—^uffyaiwv; the situation, in which the body-sfjkid plays a part 
tp, 181 su^a), is not a stock one in dilicr Iliad i^ Odyssty. Conceivably 
we have, as hi tlie case of Qn- boar's tusk helmet, a fragment of Bmnic 
Age heroic poetry, fu IP 807, where vii- have tl/ryvpd*^ in the 

acciriative at the end 0/ tlic line, the case b different. ITje preceding line 
was athetijicd by Aristarchus and lies under jtuft suspicion, inasmuch as 
part of it is borrowed from K ayS; ov'or how much of the passage the 
suspicion should extend tlu-rc is nothing to show 807 cannot be excised 
by itself; we may suspect that it illustrates the way iu which epic tradi¬ 
tion must have pcopctualty renewed itself. 

* -P 3 ^ tijp « 314, Jf 34 *- TlJe tofitsiy cz^amplE ot ■uicfi u |ij«c ai furailuK in 

the ffiaf U iti the hntx <4 Hciiljaiiitoi teiid ri> lie \as enruenmive thnn herot* in ilwir 

^ t 55^6, 

* k. D, BAtneU. iruf, B, pp. ts®-5 j Lflyanl, .Vtnm* and ,if ft/Munj. ii. pp. 8 S, 

* 5 « Bvnen, loc. dt,. pi ifla, &. i. i IldwL L 14. 
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The R^ma^iniug epithets are not very informative. pain^J^cpjp (with aop)* 
may mark the Doming of the stasliing-swordp shar^i along the edges and not 
merely at the point; mdicaies tlie same diaracterbtic*^ The 

quality is efriphasi^.ed in tJie phrase ^iT | d!^^r/pii>t 7 cr 

axii)(p.lvo%^{X 

Jlle sworti of KuiyalDS^ i:ay;fdAflffov, iL im j dpyi'phi^ Se 

^Aei^ayTOf | ri^^Se^u'ymt (f 4&5-5)^ Js SOmetilillg Of Si CttriOSTty. 

Prom tlie days of the Shaft-grav^^ onwards tlu? hiJt as well as the blade 
was of broiuEe. with the ^g!e exception of thu lianclk-plates, whidi were 
invariably of some perishable matemil. In central and eS(ieciiiJJy in 
northom Europe there is a series of "aU-bmn^' swortb* who^ hilts, en¬ 
tirely of broiizoi arc made sefKiratdy from the blade and attached to it by 
nvets,^ Ar the very end of the Bronze Age there is a second scries of 
su'ords> found principally in SwitzerJand and Franco* whoso hilt is cast 
in one piece mth the blade sham rivet-heads Ljccasionally sur^dve as 
decoiatiorj. As far the silver iult, ihough gold-phiting of the entire hilt is 
common thiDiighont the Late Bronze Age In Greek lands, specimens l>dtig 
found in the Shaft-graves, in the graves of Kno^so:^ already quoted and in 
the Kitig'-i Tomb nt Den dm. no example of fiiivcr-plating has ocenmd 
bdonging to tins or any otlser perioi Probably certain undent sdiolars 
wen! rig Jit in thinking that apypph^ b here meraly a rough equivideiu for 
Nor are ivory scabbards known * diough lenmitis of wooden 
examples andj more rarely, of textile luiings Jaave been fmmd in these same 
tombs. If ivory scabbards bad been in use. ivory fragments might have 
tieen expected to survive in one grave or imoiher; but Jxcre aUo there is a 
complete lack of evidence in aU periods. Ko bmnzc sw'ord of either of tlic 
tj'pes described has occumid iu Gn^ice. If Homer is describing a fojdgo 
rarit>'* such as a traveller to Srhvjie might he exfwreted to bring home, he 
must liave used a trailitimj handed down fiom the Bronze Age* for (apart 
from the question wherher could be used io describe spedhcally 

a sword which was in fact navzrSjp^v) there is no iron sword of this^ strictly 
'all-metal' type. 

To J<r£i/Tnrj€if* wliicli is thrice nsc<l us an epithet of Uie sword* once {O 713) 
in con j miction with the mysterious fi£Aih>^Ta mul aUo in // 333 and Y 4751 
it h to assign any precise meaning. It shnuld describe a sword 

with a conspicncjus fiilt and, ^ far as can ht^ jnrtgedp would be most 
appropriaie to the long rapier with its Large pomrncL It 15 ou the whole 
rare for the slashing-sword, whether of bronize or non. to have a pommel- 
spur, and tfiera is no instance m w^hicli oiiy trace of the pommel has been 
preserved; pri^mably it was of wood. So also, often enough, was tlie 

* 2 ^^5* n 4:^ = Ji = r Wilk X -UJ^ * A" J3^p uS, S^j. ^ 341. 

* Nfluc. rfrrdmfivAif pl^ X 3 i\Uf jimii, xxtjc, t-6v 

* Dp, cil., pU kxivL 

* SdffiL IXT' od A 314 ^. Jt ahotiXiJ he noted dull ifdrrr^ hi the i^nse of "Mi' nrmvt qnl^ thrcfl 

tuiw in Ikimrr, in A saM ^ tlw epitto 1^ in A ^jj nkbie. 
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pomme] of thi? rapier: in tiial: casfe it was gflld-plaicdL Many were of ivorj-, 
and the Shaft-gravo5 yielchnl a. sul> 5 taiitial number of examples of aia- 
biister.* Only those Las^l are lieavj* enough to coimteru eight Uie blade 
behind tlic hand^ which one would have supficsed to l>e the function of the 
pommel, important in the of the rapier and alien to the jilasUing-swonl. 

Altcimtivcly. Kum^m may po^tsibly mark that transition Cnoni the blade 
with a short tang inserted into the iiilt lo the type in which the blade itseU 
is proJongedj nnrmwed down and thickened, flanged and provided w^ith 
handle-platesp thus becoming for the fLrat time a reliably hilled weapon— 
a transition wtiich, as we have seen, was wdl on its wayin ihi! period ol the 
5haU*graves. There is nothing knowTt to iis which associates the ejrithet 
W'iUi the slashing-s'iVOTd, and its rarity may indicate lliai it fa<ling out 
of the epic \^ctibiilary. 

Qne unique and obscure epithet—p(Adi&€Tov^^—ranmins for consiilera- 
tion* its only possitslo nicauing is ^vith black blndiiiig rouiul the htlt\ a 
feature w'hlch we luiue no means of cannecting with any Aegaean ?*wonh 
Tlte hill cf the ^iccond of Ihc 'nll-brnnae* types d&serib^ ah^ is some¬ 
times decorated with traiisvc™ ribbiEig which looks like tlie fossili^atiun 
of a ccfitl wmmd loiiiid die hilt to give a go^/d grip. A leather ihong us4:d 
in this way would soon be bbckcncd by the sweat <d the This is the 

explanatioTt put forw-ard by l.caf, ad loc„ wuthoiit n^leramcfr to the sword- 
tyi>es described above. Obviovisly^ we lack materid for even a conjecture ’ 
but wc may remember that th^ Achaiaij of the Late Bronze Age travelled 
and probably fought far aflcld, and must liave become acquainted w^itb 
many foreign weapoiui, 

ft. 1 HE BOW 

In the eastern Mcditerniiu!aii the two great species of bow' are 

disccTtiible m andent nme^—rhe single^tave or 'self" bow witlj its sub“ 
spniicies tile rcmfoixed or compoumh fomul in Africa and Eumpe, and the 
composite or Asiatic bow. Tlie lormtT is of oni; irtatcrial, which in Ullt 
regions tiere concerned is wxkxT, mid it consists dther n( a single stave or, 
if it is COTipoiind, ot two or moru securely joined. Both spisci^ can be seen 
on Egyptian niouunicnts, but the cojujiodtL- is always as^odnicd with 
foreigners. 

Tlie comp<Jsitc bow remained in use In many partaoi hi recent times; 

thcra arc abundant spedmensextant and these* in the lihstem parts 
which alone concern iis^ consist of three main matcTtds—a woodtm stave 

* r. f- -57* a^^^AfrrprEik ii q cimildi ‘wntii (jO 

nwilv ici 4 KiihttviiiL Tu only Cfllicr a[^4!;tranix is Jji ^ru:3.e jfs ciiLtiiiiitu b ftbuilaily 

OlMCfiiric; Ir^C. IL 5M—J ■%iie lait b fbrrwn by fftc ailuiiraiETn of ^ lue^ni mniiol. 

* 0 7r"5.1'bc inn£L'Jiiiiii 11 tjL I Utc inMil«Cibv%Kulv yiiihr^ui fis ; 

it imve been mure «x cniuvriy -n r,cfi i n i hr iy^fec. liituii? hn$ U tlifix t hi^ {/ ^ oQt r 

Frag., jtj Kiurk®), in iiil tnf witlvi^ utfaniu^^ 

in ill co«ci» Aesdiyhii uie% n niivc fi( n 4j^rpoanbFy with die aaciL' tiieatiinjf. 
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along thtf inner of which (the bdJy) strips of born^ i.c. of the liigfily 
Sexible sheath of true horn or keratin which encloses the t^seom core of 
the '‘horn* of ordioaiy parlance, are let into a groove, wliiie along the back 
drv sinew is moulded and protected from damp and concealed from sight , 
generally in the regions concerned with some kind of baik» and finaliy the 
whole is securely kshed togetlier.’ The ifinenuost ingredtent. the hom, 
mote dexiblt than wood, lakes the severest share oi tile crushing which the 
whole structiiie luidergoes when the how is bent and whicli can be much 
greater than a seif or even a minfbrcvtl bow oouid withstand. The outers 
most, the sinow. is more tensile* and thus a bow U provided which can be 
bent to a considerablv greatar degree than a bow which* simple or 
forced, is of uniform ittaterial throughout. Consequently the ninge and 
penetrative power of the arrow^ ure consittcrably greater than could be 
obtained from even a reinforced bow oi the same size. 

An atiaciil bow, almost certainly .■‘Assyrian ^ from an Egj'ptian tomb of the 
XXVI til Djmasty^ has been found to consist of the above materia Is arranged 
in tin* manner dcscribefl; it is a fair assumption tkit composite bow’S 
represented on ancient nionuincnts rveord bow^ of simiku composition. 

The late H. Balfour deTOtc<i tivo articles of the first importance to the 
study of the composite bow. Tn the first* he expouxidiid its stnictnre atid 
characteristics; in the secondUy an escamination of the data affortlcil hy 
the epics, he established the composite nature of the bow' reixirtlEd by 
Homer. On thesG the following study is prindpaky based i it b necessary^ 
however, to introduce it by n more detailed review than thrir scojJC 
demanded of tiie evidcDce respecting the bow in the .'Xegaean area through^ 
out the Late Bromse and the Early Iron Ages. 

In the Brou^^e Age Hie bow nirely appears on monuments of mainland 
or Cretan art. ft is found in Imnting-scenes on two ityccnaean monu¬ 
ments* .1 gold ring from Stmit-grave IV (Fig. j)?. p. $ti) and the iJon-hunt 


^ It n tinfipccKiuy to fwjr piirpoK b(JW* mto whn*4^ rmrypsilkif* 

Sttdi^ bsivfvtf, eKtslf^.i. fur a to-t !»«» pixtlv jamde ot bRMiw rteorded ffoai. Xiiil in 
Xk SVria: , F- Stitrr^ Nui£, i. (i.. 5*0 fiml cf. VV, M, Muikr, - 1 ±jVii if* Earc^ p, 1^4* 

■ Ndw in Ibt Pin ttircrs ti i3ihlhil» 4 Ecglilv imeiiiiilnJTs fuituft III the 

•hiipc ot' ki ■imp (if lioin ili.irtTU back ui [iddtliiTn W ttns*intw. FkdtcHiTi *lfitcv{/.4/. xkvi, 
tip. thfti lie had e^;utiibti;l Tiiw» r*f knv’* of ihif niwmoi cmisdrnirniA and 

udil ni^^r rucQij IL rtiml 11 s:nnaar 

» ‘Thf Sififtrmt urul Atiiiiitiiefr of ttt rntn|iCHiTe nijipf*^ Shwli ff- 

• ■'Hbfr in ^lo! lliinsciir ibitl* lij pp> tfiiii be aiUKii 

ibid, pp-m which ihcemictimf df ihe tow hi iht Muaciiiii 

k dartftod. N'iitobk Mlirt k *!» t ■ bts hi » iMjwi by fw^bliihyl wub a 

rejioTi iMi I to mtiidtit; diwuauan, ibiiL xxiv, pp. 55 if. Thr to 

AnciMi <Sfcr r.alJwny. LMiicniiw, Tti.r n^sj) ttunqiiw ebapicj oo ihf 

TLtrkisSi toll-* I he fiipriimc ncbic-vcfnin^t sif rto nrt^ m tht usr of whlirh llw •=“! 

oil luM- irtt Grif^ M ScbfLdiiJwTiT. iijfdJ and mtd 

Pffilhiiiifn Ahtflamt i'K. niihinvk. 15TJ) cwnain toljifuf ixille^tinm of maEFnah 

fL tkmntt (Dif 4ff VMft ifrt ulitn Orifim) h« » e^tul ojid detmiW rfudy oJ tiir to» 

smA Jj& Ailjundti Ih tliA r«£U>rfS conmiKd (pp. ]]&-aT>* 
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dagpcr-blaclc.' I» botfi casos it is unniistakabiy of Eumpean type: oa the 
dagger-blade it is smal!. aiid in eadi case tin? draw is evidently meant to gi> 
jjo furtlier than the breast, if as far. Arrow-heads, some of obsidian prol>- 
imported from Melos, some q 1 fiuit> were foinid in Shaft-grave IV and 
some of the. chamljcr-tomhs of \fycfmae; other sites have now added their 
quota.' Fiint Is seance in Greece and poor in rpiality; tlie dint Iteuds wens 
almost ctitainly imported from Egypt.^ u point whidi would |estif3'‘ to 
some interest in tiie use of the bow. Arrows so tipped, however, am not 
likel}’' to have been used in ; nor is there mudi siguiheance in the pair 
of arrow-shaft smoothcre found in Shaft-grave VI, sa\’c as they testily to 
trade relaiioiss witli tiie north and west,* In LFi III bronze arrow-lieads 
occur on a number of sites,* mostly in small quantities.; but again tljere is 
no evidence that they w'crc used for anything bul bunting. 

In (irate, the meeting-place of immigrants and infruenccs from north 
Africa and Anatolia, we may expect to find a mixed record. Representa¬ 
tions of tiiij self-bow are found in MM times, chiefly, perhaps exclusively, 
in a peciiILar form known in prodynastk Egypt which has mi Inward ciirw 
HI the handle.'^ Subsequently it » snpciiedcd, prolutblj* through Anatolian 
influence, by the oompusitc bow wliicit first appears with markedl}' re- 
flexed tips as a sign on tilt almost certainly Anatolian disk of Phaistoa. 
whicli is of MM III datru^ It is next forind as the weapon of a young male 
figure, probably a god. on a day sealing,* Tiie weapons of a god are not 
rraimpeachable testimony for those of his votaries, but (here is a neat 
piece of indirect eddence for tiie use of the composite txwv in Crete. 

At Knossos scalings and tablets on w'liich is prtaerved part of ajl in¬ 
ventory of the Palace stores were found, some bearing ihe mark of an 

‘ Thr fifpHe of the arrher on the ilu^j^-bhiiJe is rcfpmfiui»il on »» enlutged scale. /'. a/ ,tJ. 
fr. ('• ,S(3 , Sr- ;j?. djf eugmlut t«i the Ti»»g /!tS. viv (nii;), p. Rg. jj, 

*1 \ ut ibrl-sf»n cwiiplne up to e given hy WJse, CA.T.. pp, p, <i an,] rS;; it 
•ncJuJn Tiwbw. w™»l Prli>p>:mnesimi awl .^ttk slics, ami KrioHOi. ti 'h imw nowitJe (o 
iwlii I’myitina p(i, 3 ^ 0 and 459 ).l>En{lra (RT., p, 103 , jnd,vr.,p|], ^ond^flj. Aoiie 

fdsiW, p. 4^), BO&t .^lalthi iTheS^oiitk pp. 357 oml 370J. 

* C*.r., pp; 

* p. lUj, fig. 'S: Ifniiks, TJtf I’ttkififiTi,- FoutiJatitaf of &, i,#, 

lijj. J7 ti 4. ■ ■ r 

* Theie sites an: rrxrliidcd in the litf.^^ivcii On rhij ipicshoa iif tnitilniy use, hourevef. 

It nwy Iw tiuii tti the upmm ul K. Mtillet eeitatn tcatuies of the fnitifiratioiu of itie 
w« siniira* m Tityru art ♦«« txplahied as desRn-sd te enulilf sKhtis tn pMteci iJ is line 
of «BmP(Uiiiotiwi with lUr mu« ptnljcihle wun# nf dw wsicr-supply. This lies nt.a dtsuBce 
of 60-1« iiJttrei; a tlhroiwe ccrtoinlr h^ivni llw cfTertiVE rastgu of th« £urm>ssft Usw we 
have teen it t>ii ihr mnnitintt (T’srTM,ifi,p»,40 asij Aa-tj. 

‘ F. !Si ,V. ii, p, 4 Si fig. j,| a, Ff. i«icl r. iukI cf. p, < 0 , fig, Wolf, p. 5 ^ Ha hew 

of iIm on n jjolil tmg tn ihc .\shtnoinm said to be from tiw Vaptu^ rhmb inav l» of 

this type i[\ of M. ij, p. fig. cjj), 

‘ Ihwl. ], p. ^5=, fig. 4Hj. no. n. Wilt this fiim may bt tvmpaml Mie r'alestuuan at 
llatu W o£ «rtftiu I%pt*™ BwnunKnu, widcli, however, » p.>^y teinforonJ wiih metal 
(W, Uh MfiJfrr, bc.cit.). 

* P.v/iS. i, p. 680, fe jop/. Only put of ihs bmt is visible, LhjI envugh 10 giiarantve 
the reCTiTV^d tip. 
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arrovc-liead, and in th<i unmedLite ndghbnuritood twcr Luge deposits o£ 
bronsc antw-hcads wi^ ime-arthed. Other tablets bore unmistakable 
representations of the boms of the Cretan wild goat, wludi in this context. 
as Evans points out, can only symbolise pne of the raw materials of com¬ 
posite bows;' On the other hand^ on a signet from Cydonia an ancher 
accompam'jsd by a man with an eighi-shietd attacks a lion ‘\ritb. what 
is, if so small a representation may be trusted, a European bow of excep¬ 
tionally small size. The resemblance of the design to part of that of the 
laon-huot dagger-blade is, however, so dose that it can onlj'be accounted 
for by ultiiuate derivation from a common original, possibly to be sought 
in Egypt.* TJie Knossos arrow-heads are mostly small and better suited 
to hunting than war, and on a Cretan csraeliiu] the how appears in the 
of the Great Goddess,^ no doubt in her character of huntress. On a 
fragnient of a steatite vnse from Eiiosos we have a unique tnstaace of 
the bow in miUtary use, and. litre it is unroislakably a large self-bow. An 
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ardicr who is apparently a hgiuc in a sit'ge scene is represented disembark¬ 
ing fmin a boat ; he shoots upwards, pn±stiiuably ahnitig at a defender on 
the riircp&rt The man is bcanicd and couawjucntly'not aMiuoan; 

* Ilad.^ pp. 5 J 5 -^, fiss S^, . . „ , , , 

» Fimwinglfir, Cttmtttt, pi. il^ no. jpSf. Hie Ivw jtp^Jtii w be qf 

tlif pwdyimetie .E:gy])tiitn iype .tiom above, b Wbich caic itt aeMeiiiTiofi with tti«Eo<kks ft 
tie ilmibr <)ue- to rrlifiuoi cmfcrvathxa. 

< P. .1 /. lU, p. 106 , fig. 59 (LM ID* Hw bdVi on dui lOvei Siqcif vase f^i Shah^vc IV 
lititMk)( 7 ui»Tcly ftmeTrd, but mtainly cuRtpocjiifl H 4 not emeetti lu bm,dnv the atchort OJO 
udtlirr MLnutmA hct 
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he vrara, not the Minonn loin-cloth, bnt the bathing-drawers of the Lion- 
hunt dagger-blade and is in alj probability a Mycenaean,* 

This is the surn of tbeevidGiicc which the Laic Bronze Age aifords regard¬ 
ing the use of the bow tn the Aegacan area, Iti Cj^pnis the Adnuans can 
hardly have remained ignerant of the Oriental bow used, e.g., bj’ ihe 
hunting king on the Enkomi draught-box,* but in spite of the Jllyccnaean 
features toaiiifcst in that design tlicrr is no evitknee that U vtas executed 
in the island and not lallier on the SjTian coast. The bow—^aod it can 
only have been some fonn of Orietilal bow—is an important element in 
the mventOTy of the arsenal at Ugarit,* and though tliut document docs 
not concern the \fycenscun settlement there, Myccnaeans sometimes en¬ 
countered the Onentul weapon with fatal resnlts/ There is no indication 
that they teamed to use it. 

The proto-GcomctTic period is an all but total blank; no aTTow-heads 
are rrported from the cemetery of Assarlifc, nor. somewhat surprisingiy, 
from Wokastro or the proto-Gcomctric cremation at Mouliani, all of w lijrJi 
pelded weapons in coasiderablo quantities: on the cieimtion um irora 
MoutiaiiA warrior and huntsman alike arc armod with the spear. From the 
KcraniGikos, however, conies a single iron arrow-head oi Mycenaean type, 
found in the goods accompanying a cremation um, which inriudixl an iron 
sword and knife.’ 

The earlier part of iJic Geometric age Is equally barren : bnt in the battlc- 
sosnea diantcteristic of Late Geomelric vase-painting iircbere make their 
appearance anned, some with the composite, some with the simple bow. 
Tile following are exampfes of the first class so far as published: 

I. Fig, ta, p, 157 swpi-tf. Land Battle: in tipperrtgister archer (5th rtgdic from r,J 
shoots 10 f. with small doiihte-ciirved bow; imtirjfcdiarely In fnmt <jf hint 
man falls, with head transfixed hy arrow'. An archer with a similar Uiw is 
described PottiLT, iu Louvtt, A safi, 
a. 1885, pi. viii, t = P. et C. vii, p, 175, fig.ftji. ,\ttcii!ipled liinfUng 

fmm ihip; *m itach side archer shoot, amw from bow with double curve. 
Sec Fig, t,7, p, 157. 

3 -. B»iL MH.Mifi., AM', XJilx injAthp- 170 . hg, t. At tempted landing; archer 
on fleck aims arre av fmin Jjrge buiv with dfJiibk Cttrvt. 
j. FpA. Arch. iM. pi. V, I and 1 a. Vase in Captorh.igeii, Olm. Archer on 
deck aims errow at man mth Dipyinn shield uii sliore. Bow csttetudy 
small, nti tUnible curve is indicated, Tifis refJcxed facing away from .irclier, 

' For the beard il cL the ma<k fmu, SJndt^rovr V (Schuhlsri n. loi uo. 6ti 

'"Ih IxanJixl hei(Cfroiu a dtnlith^ 
isaa. pL 7 , ua. j: it.-aerti. the Ww™r and rhe ^grwm* *erd 

U'l. Ml. j^,. 

* PL M. I. TW dmw k tti* nwi'GcrcL iltaw to the ar. qrwJ thp W u Wr, lo 11 rteanr 
which w'lu Id 'wU bftw oT wtJiid. 

r .'tinci, X* T*. . 7 ?. 

' All arrow tnunfixai; (wo of the dolsal vntelwiu? of a. dwtteinn wiu foutitl m a Mwmmeiiii 
Elavr Cl. «lr, r^ciT., pp.iflo-f. Tht find date, v, ih *&tn tialfcf the fuurfnT.ih eertore, 

■ fvff* t¥. 37 iind 35 , jd. jfiL 
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a not iouiul oti Any cil tiw .European uxanuned Ixlow, 

which also appear to 1» laiqgef. Rev. Tivo ardieis with similar bows sfioot 
at each, othur over bodii'S of alaiQ. PJ. XX, i a anil i i- 

Bulanda (p. 84^ adds a Ceunnttnr scypliui (impTihUslii^d) in lire Naliotial 
MusGoin at Athens* (inv. no, 1^) decorated M'ith a friwe <tf seven Tunning 
men, siJC of w'hoin cany Ixiws of the type of no, 4 supt^. 

In all these tstses the archer slajids erect. The archer on the ship in 
no, i a wears t he Dipylon shield; conceivably a man might do so in real life, 
since theshiddwonkl hang ovdrhis back and the draw with the Ctetnn bow 
b only to the breast, tla* bow*bi^ lield as far forward as ixissiblei but 
it seems improbable* and there is no other archaeological evidence for 
the practice except a man on no^ 4 tti/fa. On the same vase a figure on 
the extreme right equipped with Dipylun sliield ami hvo spears appears to 
be drawing a (fragmentary) bow. If t his interpre tation is correct. the scene 
cannot be true to fact; ytit it is to lx* noted that Paris on his first appear¬ 
ance in the Iliad (F 16-19) ^ ^ 

(cf., however, p, 395 in/ra). 

The examples of tins Europesin bow in Geoinetiic vase-painting are four ; 
they are as folfows: 

t, dijfti'f IltTitetim, ii, p. tj and pL Ivii, le. Cf. p- 113. Parts of four figures 
adVEmcing to 1, Hie 6rsr two are presen-td up to the neck, the third as far 
as tilt' knees: of llie foiirtli oniy a foot saivives. Nothing can he said *f the 
first save tlial luc lias no tM>w: prcsiuiiably he held a sjHSir poised abo\'e hii 
tiead. The second figure, standing erect, atnva an atiow from a bow ol 
which only the lower half ts presisiV'iMl ^ it is ck'nr, however, that it wai not 
double-carved and I hnl the tips were not refiexetL The wnudning fijpHcs 
canuat Iiave lield hows, as tlir space is inaufficiisnt, 
a, Loc, dti, pi. Ivii, no. ij, Design ijidistinguidiablv hi Ihe reproduction. 
Described as archiir shooting urith l?ow of same type as i- 
j, Fowdfir* df Delphes. v. p. fig, 5.^® “"fll haianopt b" which an 

aiclicr, kncBUnj!, aims large arrow from a .miall Kurojusan bow, 

4. Dracf, l awn t/frAkrop., p, x, no. itji. Warrior with Dipylon shield behind 
u'lucb be apparimtlt” kneels aims laige arrow from European liow. nic 
presence of the siueld is abnormal in the Hmopean, as that on i supm is 
in llic Asiatic class- Hie frognumtarj* object opjioscd to liim cannot Iw 
int('jpreti:t!i with certaintv'C Pnifc«ar Bfailcy-auggeits tonu* iJiat it may 
be The fore-pirt of a chariol linrse, in wliicJ* ca* (lie sewne reprtJSL'nts a 
bnd-baiile, as do tile otittT examples in lliL; das*. 

1( wmtbl seem that at this period, immvdiatrly before liic ^introduction of 
hoplite arnumr, arefiery played a considemblr port in Creek warfart.^ 

' With tbt Scyiliiah how, wlinse dmar U to the dicruMpr. ii ii out of ihe 
» Cf. Thi^ {. 4iji. I ^ sii etW-fadiimWHl w'lh jihfity of a* well a* mlwi 

foKB* (in thr dwkv, iliul ibe |itte*lci jJKvaiiid till d» Intnulortiim of the new 
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Aj^n fr<]rnt the numljcr of i?Kamp]<;s the bowi* b repntsctited as deadly in 
autl iLc extravagant size of tJst arrows, espeoally the heads,* 
to intimidating eflect on tin? imagination rather than to 
dinvensinns verified by archaeolog5’ or possible in practice. Foreign in* 
Jiuenct! is indicated by the ocemrence of the composite bow; that it 
appea^ on our scanty list in two diflenait forms is a rcmarkaile fact. 
Since in two of our battle-scema {2 and 4 supra] it appears on both sides, 
it must iiave been eniplttyotl by Greeks; indeed, for anything we know, all 
these scenes may represent wars waged t>y Greek slates hgainst witch 
other; bat it is unlikely tliat Lfie atehers werv Grooks, *JS}Aiimv, as Psusa- 
tlius tells 11s. oTt ffif Kptfoly oiie iii rofeifw.* 

Tliis must mean that the European bow. probably still used the 
Greeks of the fifth centuiTr-, had ceased by Paiisanhis’ tlav to hold a place 
among tTjij weapons of war. Ttus is only wlmt we should expect: it is 
uulikcly that it sur\-ivi?d the opening of the Macedonian a,EC. It is a 
reasonable ^jccture that tlie composite bows of the Geometric vases 
are our warlii.'st record of ttie employment of tnerceiiories by Greek states. 
That tlie mamlunders themselves adofUed the composite bow is hieblv 
impmhabJe. Such archery is not learned in a day: Giey would at least 
have had, like Cysaaies, to maintain systcmatic instru'cticm by foreign 
experts.^ They probably continued to make some use of the native: 
wcaimn and hired small forces of superior skilL^ If we admit the hypo¬ 
thecs of roercenarics. wc natnraUy Gunk first of the Cretans, though our 
earUeat rlocumentary evidence for their erftplo5TMent goes back no farther 
than tlie fjftli ccniuiy, Wt im™ reviewed the evidence for Gie use of the 
compMite bow in Crete Ln Gre Bronze Age; that it was tl,eir weapon in 
iistoncal times is certain. Xenophon s Cretuns,* thoneh ontreuged bv the 
targe Persian bow. \rere aHe at once to utilize against tlic onemv anv 
specimen which they captured, a feat impossible for men accustomed onlv 
to tfie Furopciiii bow; Uiey W'ould ptobabjy have failcrl to strinn liicui 
J^aeologkai evidence from Crete is poor. Tlic Hunt shield from the 
Idaflifi cuve (PI Vill, t) and a ir^i^enirixy brtinze rtlief of ihv st‘ve!ntli 
oentiiiy from a tomb near Knossos both exhibit archets bontling uii- 
m^takably composite bow s (PI XI. 3V.* but both works are too romplcteiv 
dominated by the influence ol Orierral modek io afiord aiiy ewdence on 
Cretan practice. Besidr^ these two momimeuts there aiu two figures of 
huntsmen of Cretan workmausUp cut out of sheet bronze, both of the 


' T(1 the haUte-HCflltd rniiniriWfd vt mas- M tl» snlitnrf uaiwfisod iieillt n. a tn 

ihe lyjurrr. Po(ii=t.Gii, A flki = !‘. « C p. cr^. fip 57 , "* * 

* i. ij. 4, It it jifrJuiiwsiffMi™: that tlw fourwtiw lu wlilsh the Eu™ran l-ow fienre* 
on (.taiueufc viwei spgjcar 10 be |iin>l-bo 1 (if», tw both lidei ivc Cicth, ^ 

• Herod. 1, * cf. Thm?, vi. 4j. i A»|.t. jn . , „ 

b i« nE»(ftl Ulu b tliEw run ths 
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seventh century. The firsiHias a composite bow (PI XXl, i) :JicJsei’ 
a dispute v^itli a youth who carries the game, and if Furtwangler if 
regarding the pair as H^aklcsand Apollo^* iht^ twv hBB tiOtmucli 
value lor Cretan practice^, since that of Heraklcs is regiilarly ctimposul 
it is not whoUy without slgnitlcanjce^ tot in black-figiil^ vase-pj 
Herakles" bmv is of the doiibk^urve Scythian type which 
reason to assodaf e "witli CretCi wbi^reas ber^ it mther Jsctnblcs tb 
on tlie Phaistos disk, ami. as we shall see. is probably <M Anatoli an 
The si^nd figure* apiKars to have a (fragmenlaiy') idjuntlcaJ f3 

but il is inipossibic to judgv ifom the reproductian. 

Taming lo the niainlandi vve find the European bow used on two ] 
Corinthian aiy'baJloi* by arclii^rs who appsar to. Conjunction with f 
aimed ns hoplitcs, ATcheis are found on Elin^ lioeottah fibulae; I he firsts 
two^ appear to use the Eiiropcaji bow, but in of tlie sntali scale and 
poor preservation certaintj' is impossible- On the third** two archers art: 
represented hi mid-air over the deck of a ship shooting at each other* aij 
abbreviated rendering of either u sea-fight or art attempted landings t^oth 
bows are unmfetukaWy of the sbigle-curvc composite tyjio. In all thtet 
cases the poslure b <!rect. 

Archers also occur auiung tJic lead figurines of Sj>arta. En tbn seventh 
century the bows are of European type and are InUd by malt figurea which 
ktiool CHT one knee, Tlu^ bow appeals in two sizes* one HninJl and one of 
exceptional size7 This type sunuves into the sixth century*^ in wbidi the 
Asiatic Iww makes its appearance: it iiccura, however, only in con¬ 
nexion with the Goddess^ erect and bending it. or Hera-klcs. carrying his 
quiver^ Creek fas^iion at sliouider height.'^ Tlie latter type contiiiues in 
the fifth century.^® Except^ therefore* in the etudes of Jht; I’^hitcilly Gt^ 
metric and perhaps traditional rendering on the Borrotian fibula, the 

* Jjimh, and ff. Ihmwrt pi- rii* l t ■ 

» K[»chcr,a_v.*!Ic¥ali:lts"-p^ 23CO* Theit ta however m mdente r[t|ipDn itir 

tahtT ihaa the dkpiite mvr rhr fripmh ^ JUS* xxic* p* 

♦ Iht wUw, from {BSA. ritl. p. 513. 7 >p 

VS., pL 1 f) the wcmiEt iiaartnr ivf ibc «^T 3 ah ttfliuiy. On 3. tbiid (yS,. pJ- ^ 

ihi K^Uy ^imn^ijwv witk iht iccotul, wwMs ^hc (crituiifi o bc^ 

whkh » «ituiiily cootiiMiie. It Im iht snmcwlair wtkfl cliami: ic uJ a ibijw. 

Uirked bcHt 4 fwtrvrf titi s«nn tu i« mdiratfli, only di^nly. Jbm^vrr, 

it ts bcfil n rttmrh jester dcgftic Than tbc HinTip«ii tile nllitv 

rptieitmlt wmH pTnt«hly hiirr tinjfr ^tidi n tirain. Uijritaimbnca by h« 

tlub, llprmklra has dmiti the boW which hr Krocruliy hnjdi jatnW «fl5«tj|^l4 It 

hafl asMimrd lilt crtrKem form fiTroimia ti> Jih .ir r^^Itfipo^W, irt cooditEra* 

£kiia it lie imfKisijbli! to »y whi'ihcT the ipUtbt ihcmjrhi of if «* u Scyrn*®" how 

1 fTampe, 12, Hk- tpfiiid f*th- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» hmlTpL 14. It duty q»Med Wi dik ehuk fflund m Cnrt^* ftnfi m fif fl i-ancwkit 

diifcreiit and more finkhed tha® thf niLcra, 

^ --fc)., pji, Hiwl Ilk. dicnfiiit. 16 und ij* BtnJ 5*0* iS Jiiu! 

• pi. C50CTO HJ P- 

^ mid,* pi. j wid i ami Ph j?! i P- 

JLld.* pL cis^vbii* iS AEid i^imip* 57 ®. 
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and tht proto-CorinthuiTi Hcrakles, the composite bow does 
ID the seventh oentnry. aod in the first two cases it is of Ih* 
? typo; the third must reinjiiii doubtfu]. The Eunope^ti bow, 
' thi> proto-CorijithiaiJ anti Spartan examples, had im- 
reaJ life, m woufd be itie cast if the were for the first time 
ized M give cfiective support to the mccntly established Imp- 
£. Tlk Homeric passage on ilie Locriao anctien; (iV 714-21}, 
>G fiirmT discussed bdi>w, suggests that this Mfas the case. 
utdcAiwards the double-curw bow appears in connexion with 
d Of liiloic bBings. and especially with Hemkks, Pans, and the 
'is. XXtll, t, XXl.a, XXIf, i). The Varying use of the Scs'thi an 
m-f[uivcr' and Uie rrretrk quiver is of some interest. ThtScyth 
uis coinposHr receptacle on the left side at v'aist-bvel auacbed to a 
beltthe compuidte bow requires protection from smoke and rain, mnl t he 
nomad must encounter the latter at least.*' .-Vrnazonsjoguliiiiy carryj.cade 
lit wais(-tcvc!;* it Ls not always possible to say that it tUffers from n 
quiver, but It is always slung from the shoulder, presumably^ because the 
Greek used no waist-belt strong enough to jupjMJTt tho weight. Ht-imkles 
carries the (juiven- at slioolder- or waist-level intlifferantly; on a Eiiphromos 
vase it Isshown laid aside witli the bow strapped ro it in the Greek manner 
IPL XX, 2}.J Once onacyhx by Brygns he appears in the guise of a bcylhian 
jKjliccmafi equipped with the laimbineMl bow-case and quivtT. slung, how- 
ever, fxuni the shoulder (PI. XXIII, 2}.* Paris on a Chatcidian vjise; draws 
hts Scythian Ikhv : he «aiirric 9 only a quiver, but it is slung low from the 
sltouldor (PI. XXI, a).* 

It is possible tlial a second iinriely of bow appesm on the Meium am- 
pliofa with -ViDoIlo and Artemis (PI. XXXI. 2),* It is carrieel by the latleraml 
is inanifestly composite, btil to judge by tho considerable part of it which is 
visible not necessarily Scythian, Another bow. much sniallor, which she 
draws ill a fragmentary Gieantomachy on a bLmk-flgured shertl fnnn ilui 
Acmpolis fPl. XXI1. 1)~ certainly is not. The name of the artibt—J 
-suggests that the Ixtw is iVnaLoUan, the ?aine type apiiears in the 
band 01 Apollo 00 the .-Vtjclocides viii4’ with the combat of the god and 
Hcralvles over the tripod jPI, XXU l. i)* Here the clearfy marked casing 
of bark or leather and the rtciir\'ed tips mark it as composite: ti is 
strung, and the amx from tip to tip is imifotm throughout. Its shape 
agree-i with that of a Siberian Iww figured by Balfour;* no doubt it 


' 5 «r tlm liuriwii itlvn Kue ftocn Kul 0 \n (CAfi. Platva, j. (r. ssJO, M ihe iMtuJ 

caiiiy^i of tEwwartiffe 4 jT knewnr fit., vji m w, tyr 

> Cf.Vm., Mu£, 4 o.. aX^, VB.V. iLp, 15, fia. . B 

' Cl'.rfW., Jll, <7, MuZ, 4i4. » j [ ^ 
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TCpre$enU an Asiatic type wbicli witli mmor variations find a very 
wide diffusion in ancient tittnss, il b to Qtb type that tlic bow oi tlic 
Cretan atober in shtet-bronze belongs, and tlie probability is that it. was 
introduced into tbc bland from Anatolia in the Bronze Age. 

The occnrrencc ol tbi; bow as a weapon of tiio Olympians is ran? ami 
of carlv date, it b that of ApoUo and Artanb oii an Altk vase of tlic 
'Tyrrhenian’ ebss (i.e. Attic of the second iiuarter of tin- sixtli century) 
in ilie museum of Cofoeto' on w hich they arc shown nisliing fortli to slny 
the Niobids; they boili wear the Attic hehnei, u very unusual feature 
probably intended to cmptuisize tlicir Greek character define their weapon, 
and they cany tlicir quivers sbootder-high after the Greek fashion. On a 
hlack-bgured bkythosof late date (c. 490) and carckss execution^ the baby 
AjJtdlo is shown in tin: awm of U-lo discharging at I’ython an am>w from 
a Scythian Iww. ITib appwirFi to Ijc liie hitcst example of thu tjarbarian 
wtsipon in the liantis of an Olympian and tile treatment of tlie- theme is at 
least scnii~coniic, as the rt^sum^ of lib childbh tucploits is In ilie last chorus 
of the Iphigmia in l aitris, Wiuit caused the Sc>^hian bow to faU into 
disrepute we cannot tell. Its dignity certiiinly could not have survived 
the installadon at Athens of the Scythian corps of nofonu, state slaves mid 
police, but this event is commonly supposed and sometbuci* stated (with¬ 
out cvidiiace) to have been a result of Pcriklts* detnonstTution in the Pon- 
tus diortly after 440, and the dbcaiiding of the bow by Olympus comes 
earlier than that. Thi; catuer and end of tin? second Hiltiodis may have 
luid some thing to do with it. 

'ITuit our scanty list of examples diould furnbh us with two dbiiitct 
ij-pcs of compodti; bow b a rctnarfcablt fact, Alxnit the origin of the 
double-cun't weapon there cui fomiiately be no iloubt; it b Scytliinn 
throughout. The familiar 'trupid's bow' romi 
b unknown in the ait of the Aegaeon and the 
Near Easr iu the Bronze Age, nor does it 
appear on the Assyrian. Syi-o^Hlttite, and 
other Near Eastern monuments which become 
available from the ninth century onwards. 

Fmni the Geometric xmses ivc get not merely 
otw Qrat, but our only direct evidence for its 
r-jdstencv ‘^arlirr than the sixth ctaiiuiy. 

There fs. hrnvijver, andther indication of tlic 
wide difitniitjii of thi- Scytlts in the Eady Irtm 
Agtr over regions wlifclj gave them contacts 
with south-east Eunijw. sridudiug GrecCc. yw.yi 

Ttii! triangular brnufe arrow-hLUds assocl- 

atL-d with the Smyths tioeur at Hallitatt (tlmufili not earlier than in tljc 

• Anti^f IVMimrfto, I, pi. w; *- “*^‘1 XktbiJKi, p. jiA 

» fliit ^ih pi. I AT 
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seventii ccalun*) aiid iti Slovenia, as well as fartliiiT afield, and there 

a group from place* scattered o^Tt Creek lands—from Ol>-ini>ia. 
Attica,Megalopolis (Fig. 36), Kal^rnna, and rhe Idaeaii cave in Crete,* 
()l>TOpia has lumislied a lairnnmlxir,- all of which belong to a group tvpo- 
logically sotnewimt later than the Hallsratt specimen, in that tlicy all have 
shaft-sockets/ but differing in oilier respects among thenuselvei It is im¬ 
possible to prove that any one of these is ui as early a date as tlic ciglith 

The date of the nj-st appoamnee of the Scytlis in sontJi Russia is ua- 
knowii. The Kimmerians first appear hi Assyrian doctimvmts of the reign 
of hai^on II which show tliat by 714 they were established in the region 
of IMcc V'^ani this suggests (ii the talc of Herodotus tie tnicj that the 
couflrcl between Kimmerkn and Scylh in south Russia had begun and 
was going in favour of the Sej'th. If this is so, the coiidict must have 
^ntiniied throughout the seventh century” the Scytiis never succeeded 
ill cauquering tlie Cjimca. In these circumsiances it is, a.s Rdstovtreff 
points otit.* nut mumtntal that they should have kft in the lands whcft- 
tliey nltimatcly established themselves no archaealqgical record databk 
to the seventh century when they were still nomaik. lonians and other 
Gtieefe. however, in exploring the north coast of the Aegaean may have 
become acquamtod with them. Homer knoft-s the Thracians west of (he 
Chaladic Peninsula, as is shown by the stages of Hera's journey from 
Olympus to Ida, designed to reduo,- sca-ccossings to a minimum » more 
than trial, he know^ Ute Alare-milkers somewhere in (he appropriate 
reginn, distinct from thir TJlradau* though like them l^o7r6}^ and that 
at a dale tvheu M\*siaris stilJ lived on the European side of ilic Hellespont * 
Our first archaeological evitlciiev comes from thv great series of Scvlhian 
tombs ill south Russia, which does not begin tilJ tiie sixth century ' Freni 
the be^nntiig of thai centmy Athens may be presumed to lave niain- 
taiiicd intercourse ivilli the coast whose hinteriand was inhabdttfd by tli* 
Scytlis. Her detenninirtioa to cstabliBh herself at Sigciun in order to 
secure the ali-unpartani com supplies from i^mth Ru,*sia was matched 

qp. lHuindir. in Turkaiat,. tm t.i» u,..l 

iai»dm l-Ktiie, r ^ U „ p, ihi: ecemrrn,,:. of 

£y C' """ '* 
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by her interest in opposite coast, and tJie estublidimejit of the older 
Miltiade^ in the Chersonese was w?!lccjmt; to Pebbtraioi. There must have 
been comings and goings between thb region and Alliens in tJie course of 
which some Atheuiaris w^oiild learn the lonik not only of Tltr a ci aJ ijj but of 
straying Scyths; and if thb b not enough to acemmt for the faimlLiuity 
of ceitain black-figiire artists with the Seytluau bow*^ we may hazard the 
guess that Athenian visitors to ililtiades sometimes brought l>atl^ with 
tliem Scytlmn slaves or retainers*^ 

It was probably by Hecataeus that the shape of the Black Sea was first 
compared to that oi a strung Scjdhian bow; the fullest account of dik 
comparbon b given by Strabo (125) hi terms whtdi exactly describe the 
Scythian bow of tht! hlack-iigurcd vase-paintings,^ It wili be noted that 
the bow bstrong {ivr^TnfUvQp), not bent, the taut string b represented 
by the south coast from the Thracian Bosporus to Dioc^ctifias in Calchb* 
whiclj b broken by no prions irregularity except Cape LarambLj, that 
it is approximately straight. The i^'St of the coast with its two 
curves ol wiiich the western is the larger b compared to the bow? ibelf. 
Just so tlie Scythian bow of vase-paintuig often has tlie upper curve 
much more pronounced Lhari t he lower, an unevenness whicli H. Balfour 
believed to be uninteiitional and ^duc to tlie ditnculty of building up the 
two limbs of a bow^ of compuaite structure sons to give them exactly tsjual 
strength and flexibility'.^ 

'file often-gudted passage frtmi Amnilontts Marcellinus* lias received 
mon? attention tlum it deserves^ for though he starts by stating that 
according to the umver^al opinion of gecsgmplicrs the Black Sea '^tn sj>ccicnt 
Scythici aixus nert'o coagmentati formatur’ [xxii. to}, and thouglL like 
Strabo he follo^vs tlie cuustUne cast to Colchis [^4^ he asserts tliut the two 
ends of the bow am to be found at the two Bospori^. the Xhraciun and tlic 
Kimmerian fij). Clearly the curve of coast subtended by a line joinnig the 
two Bospori is not in the least like u strung Scythian bow. It does, how¬ 
ever, bear a mdo reS€unblajtcc to a lient bow, which may be what -\inmi- 
amis m ea ns by €^cus and the wide, open curves from which 

the limbs are brought round into a crescent diape may be Uiase formed by 
the ^tll relieved dps wliidi when the bow is strung face av^'ay from tlie 

* T\k Bjtiit^g siticintlirti to detail k viiisctroen rcmarkuble. Iliits €n the 

^ynboniiiii' uTnri^'ni df*l nbnve* tkf ScyihSaJi of ha^tU w 

IcAlJitr f#aifi?d by lit f^uhily fpiukred ofl tbat of fliai dta lasbiEigi tw m itii>cli 

vF Ap£>INi'«; ^ lit vnibk. 

■ 1 1 ba* bwu atiggftslwJ (P* -VV. bA\ Otat iJv: tyiuilt^ tbem^ Vfa Wiih 

ScythuLti bcxlya^i^- There ia ih> evidence iio^ijpptFrt ttc tiyptrihe»b>, but ll wi^iikl enptiiii 
the viur-puiiiW'i caiii;a i^hicnrjiliaii ttf ibtf Scrdika how^ 

* fx liionyv \'V, jl/rw. h, p. TII, ed* C* MbCIn:. 
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thus I, xiiediciutcm rccui tt riomnda Tc^uk diviikiuc’ (xdi. Sf 37). 
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arclier.' It b. how'ever, auproiitable to pursue aa Iniiiury into the possible 
meaning of Amniianus. who may not iiave had a very prtfcUc idea of ilic 
objiMt which hfl attempts to describe; he certainly cannot have setm a 
Scythian or Parrhiait bow. im might be expected io understand 

the Syrian and l^orsian forms. His account of the rt-gnla b nntidpfuf, but it 
is improbablt; that he meaul a separate cyUnclricaJ piece of ^rood to wliich 
the limbs were attadied, the interpn-tation fwrtetl on Bubmda by his 
identification of the Scythian with the jmmitive hom bow (v. itiffal It 
may ht- confidentiy said tliai the woodeji core of a composite boxi is 
alwaj^s continuous.* iua^ndi as it forms a akelytoii to support the honi 
and sinew. The regula is the Greek i.c. the centre of the bow to 

which the utniewt rigidity must be given and which miist bo straigiit fora 
space at le^l not less than Uie width of the archer's hand, in order to affutd 
a good grip. Ir is tlicmfore a distiiict part of the bow atid untittud to a 
name of its o\vn. It will be noted timt Strabo us« to denote the 
eiibre bow. not one iinib of il,> a nsage UkeJy to be fruitful of error when 
transferred to Utin epitomes of Greek authors, sucli as .-UnTmaniB doubt¬ 
less used.-' Possibly, for all hU inlert^st in tliu long-range weapons of his 
own clay, liL- w-as capable of lliis degns! of misjuiijrclKimion. 

Since tlu.- bow of Pandanis i.s commonly iupptsed to have been formed 
of two boms of a wild goat placed base to base and joined by sudi a 
It K b.'st to discuei here an arcliaeolcigira] discovety wliicli lias been 
thouglit to support tliLs opinion. In a private tomb of First Dynasty date 
in tile Valle>' of riu' Kings at Ihebcs Fluidera Petne found a eroim of 
boiws whidi lie as 'formi^ of two long straight horn-! of the 

o^x fujitettwl together by a taperw! plug of wood in the corns; doubtless 
binding rciuid the horns sct-Tired them from splitting',^ It will bt; noted 
that cw the ossimns core of a horn is rigid, the soU- fiesIluHty of such a bow 
nwides m thy Inuidle. whtms it is liest caktilaled todisturb the aim and that 
Us piujectile jjower is wry tow. It is difficult to believe that even so far 
back as tlie fourth iiiillwmiiini such a bow had any but a mUgious or 

T Swi V.jr- JAL li. p, lig.)J n » Luuvk 31 1 tt'PA.. nL n) 

chc (oir 1^ itiltipnii« * itu-n- Imlic. ami n^Mile ihtw piaMs 
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symbolic use; nor ts il ium%d d^where.^ Unfortunately EukiLtla bas 
identified witb it not merely Uie bow of Pamlams (pp. 77^) but the bows 
on tlie Geometric vases (p. 8j) and one form ot the Scythian bow (p. 55) 
for which he is obliged to postulate two^ one consisting of two separate 
horns uuited by a wooden hamlle and ccsemblhig the Black Sea in shape, 
the other the letter sigma or a curly tress of hair.* As a neccssar\' conse¬ 
quence of his identification Bulanda (pp^ &0-1] assumes a distribution of 
the hom-bow over Eg>pt^ Palestine, atid Asi^^ Minor^ in which last the 
original centre of distribution to be found, perhaps in Lykia* 

TEE BOW IN BDJiifER 

Apart IroriL the use ol the l>ow by hidividmd heroes, archtay plaj'^ an 
insignificant part in the Jti^. The bow is a w^eapon of the Aaot and is 
used by both sides* with so little eitcct that we must conclude the poet 
to have had only the European t>pe lu mmd- It is signiheant that the 
adjectives dyjcuAifi irtiAu-roi^ijf ^ which are applied to titu bows of 

heroes and are appropriate to the Asiatic bow, are never used in connexion 
with anonymous archery. The only apparent exception to the geiienU rule 
h the effective use of tlte bow (wnlhout epitliats) by tiie Locrians^ in a 
jios^sage whidi is in. several respects inconsistent with other data of the 
ftiaJ ami may ssifdy be regarded os an Interpolatiofu It will l>e further 
discussed below fp. 301)* Machacm b,however, described as good at cutting 
out arraws/ which may perhaps iudtcate that, like the Mjxenaeans of 
Ugarit, the Ionian Greeks had encouiiteml a weajR>n Jiiore foonidable 
tlian their own. Tlie heroes* however, seem to have possessed bows, 
presumably for hunting and archery contests,^ 

Even apart from the suptcine r 61 e of the returning hero'‘ii weapon, tlic 
tone of the Odyssgy Is somewhat more ia\t>urable to the bow. This is but 
natural when we consider the strung Cretan tinge of much of the poem; 
tlm^ Odysseus in his ciimacter of Cretan soldier of fonune names the l>aw- 
and tlirowing-spoar as his favourite weapons^ and in his own sfM!ak$ os if 
archery harl been of great import a nee in the siege of Troy and hinudf th e 
t)est bowman there after Pbilocletes*’ "this is not the Ody sh^us of tlm //iW. 

^ (p. 1.16) to JAL ux; lo pmv^ fhr. of ^iieh it ho'^ In 

Jxvn baml nti n Pbiiijy bo^ m qUBtintini ^ hidt in tht fcnftrtnijt 

rcEcx enrtr, ii Emijji^cif tbe eK<cptkHLiiJI^' ilikk km^lin nirk^fiied liV' itr iLtmi 
ol iht> nmtCT^hEtfikb. 

* Agniltini (Natick, 4 } gqtuiptiuvt iliii liitiri to tile S<vthkn tiew^ Only 

ths- KSTfitBaify fmir^ioic sagmu the Ionian nlpHahct can bt inltunli^; Uic rmcnsliloiicc to 
a SdytljJiiii lx>w ^ sujuugii hr a. niu4£fa^ii4d-i»lr aTvnpaTiASR, Huiiuala nuikily on 
Amnikjhirs mivt do« not not^ tIuli rip -ii his ii tiar m (IdTehLii but ht 

L-rlmati, li a Mtniiiin gtoouisi rhai ihu wate front » 

aeiict of ^Anitig hcfwi^ l^L7;4y fho cij|gDtqtk objects fnifti the f^-piWt toinb iTjnTscnt 
a prbnitiva* iirrliMr*' ritnak^ nutdc*! iin4tiiniotif. 

■ r 39- 6a ((itwkiij, 03t3-M tbotb akhi), fJ j(Gt (TrojuniV 773 (lurth iid»Vi 
^ N 7r4-jj. * ii 514-15. ^ /f 774 s* ^ f i 35 t Jli If. 
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Fetidopc, too, knoivs the fami^ ol the Trojans in the use of the same arm. ’ 
The bows of (he ooinpaiiioii& of Odysscas ane described as Ka^niiU on the 
one ooi:<irion on which m epithet is applied to bows collectively,- 

None ol tiie individual micbers of the /ItW is a hrsi-class hero, unJess we 
gtajit Paris tin; courtesy title. Fhiloctetes in the Catalogue is plainly an 
uitnider, and the fact that his followers as w<;l| as himwTf are eiJ 

«{SdT«v indicate knowledge or hearsay about tlie Assyrian 

use ol archery to reduce hesieged. towttSy 

One hero alone in Llie Jltctil fights a.s an ardier only, the Lycian Pandaxos 
Jroni Zdm, ami lie 1ms to be made fit for heroic iociety by tlie exijianiition 
that from pnidiintiai motives tie left his dm riot at botiie.* According to 
the Trojan Catalogue he had his bow from Afuolto,^ but tliete is no inen tiorv 
of this in the Iwdy of the poemaufi it U obviously an afterthought. He him* 
self tk-dunes it a failure iind gets into tlie chariot of Aincias to fight with 
ilie spear; after a single unsuccessfal cast at Diomede be is killed by his 
enemy's reitim throw. 

Homer's account of his bow {J 105 ff.) has a specious api^amnce of 
detailed predsion which does not survive examination. Wiicreas the de¬ 
scription of the boar's tusk hdmet becomes clear in overvdetail once tlie 
object described is sot beside it lOr comparison, that of the bow k at befit 
vague and uninformative, ff wu aixept (unjiucessarily) the cumnt trans¬ 
lation of tlie poet's words, we saUdk- liiin with the absurdity of a bow 
made of solid horn and therefcirx! devoid of all Ilexibjiity save what the 
luindlc might confer on it, a bliutder of which lie was stirdv incapable, 
The original of Pandaros* bow was composite, the principal constituents 
apart Irani horn being presumably wood and sinew. It seems perfocOv 
possible to take line iio as a jfummary account of a highly technical pro¬ 
cess whtdt the poet hud not scan, rir. detaching from die horns the sli^atU 
of kcratiu, cutting it into suitable strips, and gluing them into the groove 
prepared for them in the woodeii coie.^ now bos mi appru- 

priate meaning, fortht- bom must fit die groove precisely, leaving no rough 
edges, T his interpretation of course leaves tis without any other guideto 
the sire of the bow than the adjective fUya. wliidi would be justified by 
half the preposterous length of & feet proposed for the ahegi^d solid horn 
bow. Tor a 3^ to 4*foot bow it might conoeivably Ire po!,sible to get enough 
bora strips (rom a single goat.’ Tlie jiassagc C 4 mtaiii.=i sevcrtal points worth 


* a fhi, rhev tttr not iKjnfrqrfW it* im i ^ ^ ^ 

* B mt IL T\w As^yrutn q\ incline iii dmrSflis k uiikajintn nt ipioTKJ. * H 


I^t tiK! wild horts bler^uetiitbn of llie 

Jj 1 , ^“ 5 } tTAi f.bk tu Tcfer lo th£ for 


It rrmnrkltlilc ihat emn 1 
111 iIm* %rci,)ahi rtlitinm 

the tunip.iiTe bo* iiiitid by Y, l.iiuniiii ^ uaw Aeh tuuikei] ItMten* l-ntsfh,{i ftir Ona 
Pfi, I?., (r,>, whii iu tLiJn Juiil irtnattJ bit tlic Kriicr of liL ariWln t-\i 

^tlv l^f ie«i V, flOM k Trw.tcntmJty, wi 1 m »v,t«s ihr tcUiivc pv4U«™'cf thr 

lnrt« tud viw*. winjjiiiFtB til* hiHiift U> tlip bewt ami the iBtttrlo ibc hcflv 
f llalfqiuT,y/l Mi. jqi. ^ H, lUirmir ngairh thr t™i tis luwcivtrhal tin ih,- htt,.,,,,!. ,l,„^ 
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examiitation; may taJcc &t$t the mRanitig of 01 several ex¬ 

planations andtmt and modem we im.y al unce discaid that oSeraJ by 
Schol. A aiid ImpJidt in ScIioJp ii; mpetTOf iwrvv, roiJ 

6 paS^va^ wa 7^v An ^tcmative offered by SeboLh A i^nid J 

^laying it^* (sc. tlii! bow) 'on the ground' has bt:ei) accepted by lionie ruodem 
4Hlitt>is, but fails to take account of dy~* The compound is raie in Homer 
and ebev^ here in the poems b used only in the passive and generally of 
people wlio have sank back in sleep, c,g. the Cyclops who 
jTiutv vimosr This is inappropriate to a bow, which can only be Laid on its 
side. Presumably if this were the meaning,, the simple kAiW? would have 
been used, as in ^ ¥37^ adduced by ScIidIL AT as a parallel:; here, how¬ 
ever, tk& bow* is stood upright, leanhig against a door. 

A modem explanation, 'bending it by resting one end on the ground*, 
has found some favour; this method was used for ibe Kiigiish long-bow 
arid, It w-ould seem, for the Egj^ptiun, which was also of great sisBCg at any 
rate in some otses* It b exemplifii;d m a pfiindiig in a tomb at Beni tLissan 
(Fig. 37) in w'hich an JEgyptian is represented us striiiging his (rciofarccd) 
bfw by resting: one end on the ground and pressing on tlic belly near tliis 
end yAih hb toot {Fig. 37, i. p. jo^K but we have no evidence that this 
nietlitxl w^as ever used with any form of the composite bow\ 

Reichei^ was the first to see that iy^AiWs implies * bending in the opposite 
direct 1011^^ and can only refer to the striogin^ of a reflex bow ; it goes 
clos^ely with imvcrmifijemy, 'wUcii he kid strung it by bending it backwards', 
lie alsn pointed out that b used with tJtc sajnc force in 128 and 

150* corroboratijig (if carroboniticm is neoess4T}') the composite structurt? 
of the bow of Odysseua- In E 97 Paudaros* bow is ^aid to be and 

tn J 124 it is said when at the limit of the draw to be 'bent hito 

a hoop*, a strain which the European bow could not sostain witlioiit 
snapping. Tlie expression is of course a i>oetic exaggeration, but it b fairly 
well exemplified on die Eokomi draught-hox. Jlo details of the 
structure are forthcoming; presumably it was of the AnatolUux type which 
Herodotus m his account ol Xerxes- army repctat^ly calls cVex^ptoy with¬ 
out differentiation. We may sumusc that it was a desceiidajit ol the bow" 
on tiie Phaistos disk; in any* ca^ it was doubtless use^i by many ol Ionia's 
neighlMTurs, Tlie [xjct wouki probably get hb; knowledge, suclt as it is k 
near liomc, and the name of tlic goat, points in Ibis direction. 

Though it occurs only here as a 'bve' word* Hip|MKuates^ uses ifciAiiJ for a 
gosa^kin^and Hesychius and Pollux {vii.ui^ x,57) respectivudygive/w/Aa 

for cmdi Finih ; (£>) if mVethI Stripti wfitr ibty WlkeM nimfril E:]cmiiti]y for (fTeitt? 

ccernrit^ be Inched with ifiLnl ^Lticw tv tLe woixtuicore und nnd Thol omog 

Ity |]jir n£C!^4Sit^’ of pjotiembil* »ii3^ frofm dmnp, E.tu? Lciw virjukL ki ihiil caw Imvc lu Lm! 

c^nvi-iEii Ijarkj, a£ Twent I'cr^vin thb type; cofiwqijcudy ilac poet vroqF^ h'ave 

tm cd knvwbic iJ^mi I he hm cnhiaiufil may ham jo ji|1 

* 'the "iiirttlcsa' noritit ia ol cexijse p^iicctly in cider; d, * * * j?t* 
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aad iTTcAa as meaning Zt^/Sipa. ObviouiJy then; is an attempt to render 
an aJkn sound, ^liich Bechtel Mcntifies as Carian,' Tlie bow of Orlyssetis 
was presumably ol tli« same type. It is not Scyttuan, despite the Scythian 
yatpvrot, metal-cased With which it Ls incongruously etpnppcd 

in ^ 54, an inotganic iine and an indubitable interpolation. Elsewhere 
it has only the quiver 417, x 3). which is pmper to the European anti 
the Asiatic [other than liic Scythian) liuwalike, and is carried at shouldeT- 
brigLt (,4 45; cl. tlie ardier from Sinjerli, von Litschan, FesterArt^ /Hr 
Otto Beiitidorf, pi. x).-' The same is tnie of Pandaros’ eWAa [d 105) 
means ‘detached the bow', which was carried strapped to the quiver, just 
as (jiiAa vwiia iaptrpfu^s [ i i6j means ‘took off the lid ot the quiver'. We are 
not told how the bows of Pandarosand Odysseus were strung, but it cannot 
have been in the 5 c)''thiiL[i maimer. There is only one way of stringing the 
Scythian bow,* and it is abundantly illustrated on a series of Groekmonu- 
menis: ttie bow is passed under Uie right knee with one end resting on the 
left thigh {or vice versa).* while the ardicr bends the other end far enough 
back out of its reflex curve to allow of the loop ol the string being sUppe<J 
ovvrthe Tekauachos and Antin cx»s when they attempt to string the 

bow of Odysseus both stand erect. Odysseus, who knmvs the knack of it, 
does not leave his seat, from which lie also shoots his first arrow, that which 
passes through the axe-bcads. We may note in passing that when be leaps 
on to threshold he shakes out the arrows on tiui ground before 
him, W'iiich suggiCEts tiiat thereafter be shot either squatting or kneeling 
on one knee. 

Pandaros* draw is only to the breasL* Scholl. Baud T point out that this 
is the Crcian draw (also that of the Greeks in generj, a.s mantimcutal 
evidence shows) whereas the Scyibs draw to the sfioujder. The bow b 


t Li*a<ptii iM thmer, fcv. Uesycbiu* hJm ^ivts wJucli ht eallt a Boentiaik totJ 

yith tU duiaiUBjf If tW Cnmn wuid pa^td into file vocaljuinrv «£ Unde^ 

11 ** nlw Jtiiotwl lie Oies* oj aEtui> in saiyric dronm. Poll, 

4Lavct «ritK th« 10 u, 4i,d (1« 4«ro*r*r.fltiLn,By fdl net. Owing 1 ^^ 

Oifli roffl tnrint tquully ’how dint ‘nmms', ilwv air jn 

t Cf. ii Co 

IOT.^9^L^^«[d ttuAud p«wrM*t]tfonh.pdd,a,i„,t,rtlKad nf 

^ Ii,rrk,ii,.a n iitlluid. Thr tnit*, „f tc»»r fujfctl, ET^ ilui 

* rx. ^mnimii; to ihf yastriWFitcr*, iivhu dvc bciUi vettlunk- *k 

*« f t« i*Jtr« ittmdiy «r «i« k atituhei Jhrt. Cf., pKST,™'' 

dcKtmiy of ihe Seviht in ojchety 795 aI ‘ '*'* * 

♦ Cf. 1 >^ 4 . Jhp tt. 
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called fityti. How targie a t»w could be bent to tht> iiniit by a <lraw only to 
the breast it is difiicult to say. In Bg. t of Pajuc-GaUsrey's monognipl] 
(p. 4 sftjtra) a TnrkL'i.h bow is shown 3 ft, tj in. in length as measufvd 

along the outer cun'c of tire hack from tip to tip and with a spanof 3 ft, a In. 
between the ends tvhen strunp. On p. 19 the autiior js figun?ti in the act 
of shooting with the same bow precisely as Homer describes: kv^I' ftii- 
fia^^ irAflffcv, Tiffw 6f Tiiough drawn, however, to the full Uinit 

allowed by the lerigUr of the arrow, the btiw- is ity no means KuteXoTtpts in 
apijcaninoe nor does it look very large. If. however, wo accept the dis¬ 
crepancy as covered by poetic licence, then it may 1«? admitterl that a bow 
of 3-3 1 feet In length when strung, small as it lookit in the iUitstratlon just 
cjiKited, would be yUya. in comparison with the hiiatsman*s bow on the 
Cretan bronae relief. Whj^ther tite poet was right in ascribing the Cretan 
draw to the Anatolian ixoiw* is a jKtint on which we have no evidence. Tlie 
Idsean Hunt shkdd and the bronze ivibf from Rtiossoa [Pis, \' 11 I, t ant! 
XI. i and. 31 show all the archers drawing to ilu: alxouldcr, bnt the Oriental 
modeis by which they are dominated arc probably not to !«.' sought in 
Anatolia. AH that tarn lai said is that if Crete derived the composite bow 
ironi AuaLolia, the draw would inevitably Ijtr i.hc same to start with and 
change would jiaidh' come about without a change of structure or at least 
(d si/.e. 

'Ibe same scholiasts distinguish tin: bo\v*striiigs of Scythian 

and Cn:tau as being respectively of bntse- and ox-sinew. Ifow-strinp of 
vsiions mutcrials fuive been preserved in ligypt, some of thetti formed of 
conglorncTations of sinew. To such a string the tieuter plum! vtSpa would 
be suitable; even so we have fiiipot (.d 146) of the thighs of McnelEtos, but 
b't 464)' of the slices from the thighs of sacrificial victims. The com¬ 
posite cord, however, has a unity wMcli the sliced meat lias not and Is 
iustifiahly called irttififyt in the next line, where u spondee is required. 
vfGjxii' again is the cord formed of a single sinew* with which the shaft is 
lashrd irnmi:?djaiely behind the head of the arrow to prevent splitting 

151) 

Tiip plural yAii^'Sir aihuits of no sitdi stnjple explanation. Hie term 
cuiuiot -ipply to tile node of the airow', i.e. to the groove at tJie end of the 
shaft into wliich the bow-string is fitted, for ifiat Ls necessarily singlu; 
precautions WCTe taken in antiquity to prevent its tendency to spilt the 
sli&ft, which would not wantonly liave b«n increased by the adiUtion of a 
second and wholly superfluous nock at right angles to tlie first, ua has 
soriietimes Iseen suggested.* A much more probable explanation is that 
they were a pair of side-notches in the feathcrless.rides of n fiat-feathered 

< t>Tp it uiiy d'MibT iKt midiug kl e'l, v 2 ^, 

* Lutyc iumliliJrti #. tCalUiklifClblc ijifiilJDcr tuF iirrmfri:, Lrltillirjjn:^ Df 

foreigfn These jtre orit>ifrs, prcjufiuiiily A^difrun* fcniTHl alm^ mth ih# Plcc 

RivflM bf5w, frf citlirf i:k*A tuu nmftf Lhmi ww Hwck. See ;iiJcv|, m. ^ 15 - 

17, far 6 tvica to ftrcvmt splittii^. ii£ho|AT$hipp hovwvefp lernTt to have docidH 
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artoWi designed to afford a better grip to an aroiier holding the arrow 
between thumb and forefinger. This is a primitive and somewhat io' 
effective Iiokl, but one ideutiftable not ontv on some Egyptian, but also on 
cortaiTi As33^rian monuments;* originally therefore it liad a ivide diffusion 
and was not confined to the self bow. The fact that it is represented on a 
series of Greek monuments* shows that it was remetnbened and presum- 
ably practised in Greece, where, as we have seen. tJiere is every reason to 
believe that the self Isow survived, long after it had been superseded in the 
Near East. 

Tlie only other example of as a word current ki or dinar y speech. 

Ls in the passage in whhdi Hmxlotiis describes liow Artabazos and Timo- 
xenos wheti negotiating tlie betrayal of Potidaia exchanged lettcis by 
arrow,* a discussion of whidi will bo found in a note at the end of tlib 
chapter. 

‘fliai tlie head of Pandoros' arrow is of insn differentiates it from all 
otbeni in the poems whose material is specified; they are described as 
Xa^tiTT^pilf and Throughuut LH ill bron/.e Was, as w’c have 

seen, the regular material, and so far as the scanty eii’idence at our dis¬ 
posal ahmvs us to judge, contmued to be so after the Geonietric age. so far 
as mainland Greece was coocemcdl. 'Hie 150 odd arrow-heads found in 
the Altis in the course of the first excawdtious at Olympia muid have been 
in the main of broux^* since they appear in the voltimo devoted to the 
brtiuz<^;« DO excepdous are uuied, 01 the extra half-dozen fomid in Uw 
recent excavations some ore said to be of m>n.'> 'Fhe iiso of vi&jfftos here 
suggests tiiut in .Vnalolin tilings were different, the neighbours of Ionia, 
who used tlicir fortnidabk vreapon iii serious warfare, regiiJarly fit must 
presumed) employed iron for their arrows,’'and the poet felt no scruple at 
allntiiiig to tlie fad tti the idiom of bis own day, when iron had already 
Img lieen the military metal fseettetue. The’hreuch with heroic tradi¬ 
tion is uoi itiarked, since Pandaros is not a Gresk nor cvcq a Trojan, but a 
man with a non-Greek weapon and a disreputable character as well. Tile 
truuigular atrciw-heads of the Scyths are always, it may be noted, of 
bronze. Thongh not mentioned in connexion with Pandaro.'i. this U7ie 
occurs twice in the Iliad, in its barbed form, as the epithet T/HyJbix*^ 


ill Civwr gi 'iiflck* .11 ilir mwtiiris of V*vkiij Uw plimd un«pJi,Jwd 1 ^ Ap. Rhod. 

lu. und M&iryt;n.« HiiJikUp itmi hi- Afog* tjv, 

■ 5« Hniiiift; Difll dfftH. pp. Hpg, ttrtd iiij.Cy,*. b, f, A Tlte fb^ unt-ttimiili irew i* 
- j . fAKsyrainV, 


H 650. 1 i 6 j, O 416.J, * ^^3. 


ri)pi«wntcd m (C a fEc^tanj und 

* 111 CDil iji 

» vrii,.is 3 , 

* OL iv, |k. 177 , pJ. Uriv, 

* OivmptaMrk^Jk.^ Cr^JrJf !> m 

» la TtHT mm* by ihe htitiilj „f „ ,i[e », tn-w hcwli ireu: 

III mtie anil nit.uly yf Iwoto, Jiinv of i|i«k tirnnsuki 

a.». wihkbj, a f.Ki» eliirh hu «r.< v, fot n™,j i„ y„,(| 
kviulidib. llm propartiuii -if lnow 1 k«Iv nf hieal origiu cnjiiiut ittlctmioor 
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shows. Ojie is shot by HerakltJS.* perhaps alrBady equipped with Uie 
Scj'tbiaii bow whidi characterises him in Greek art; it must, however, be 
ntmembcred that from the Early Iron Age onwards the range of thn Scyth¬ 
ian arrow-head b much wider than that of tlie bow. Paris b responsible 
for the second.-* Though the thre^barbed arrow' is not mentioned in the 
Otiyss^f. wc may suspect of a Scythian origin the arrow-pobon which, 
according to Athene^s storyj Odysseus went to fetdi from his friend flos 
of Eph^T^e.^ Heroilotus, it is true, docs not include the use of poisoned 
arrows in his account of Scvthiaij chanuctcristics: it is establislie<l by later 
testimony, “• 

Of tile stmeturtr of the other boAvs mentionCil in the Iliad wi'; get no liiut; 
they arc^ however, linked to Ihat of Pandnios by the epithet 
{£ 97) w hicL most of them share atid winch appvan; to he itienlical in 
naaming with reymfW applied to otluirs. Since the how of Pandaros ii; not 
Scythian, it follows that thesis cpilbets do not, or did not origitiaUy, 
desaibe the doul>l€: curve of the sigma bow:^ they utb amply justified by 
the ir:cur\'ed tips of any reflex bow when stmng. describes 

the reflex our\€? assumed by the tj-pical comiJosiic bow in its xinstrung 
state/ 

Next to Pandaros the most conspicuous archer oil the Trojan side {and 
longer-lived) wlio make^ his entry in this equipment/ iitcluding 

the li:opard-5kiu v^^hicTt did not need a liaud to manage iL as a iihiekl would 
and could give sojne degree of proii^tiiou agairtst nikEile^. The short sword 
is a vital part of the archer'ii outht, since liu may be trapperl at dose 
quarters; it is regularly curried by Assyrian arcliei^. ITirowTUg-spears: 
seem incampatlblc with Oic bow and do not apjjcar with it in art, ihough 
Sophodcs giTCs them to Herakks as as Iioav and club/ It may per¬ 
haps be argued that the s|.nHrial function of the archer ojxrating by hini' 
seif (as he does in Homer) lA'as sniping from a concealed piisitioUp us Paris 
does in A (379), and tftat he would not wish to Avaste his arrows in defending 
himself against possible ul tucks while on his w'ay to it. In preparatioTi for 
the dujil with Mcnelaos Paris prt^ntly diBeards liis bow for full heroic 
equipment which detailed in the emimug arming-scene. Wlien recalled 
io batik by Hector^ he goes out at Hit* end of Z m full armour- On the 
fuHow-ing day* howovf?r. he fights as^fUt archer {j'I 369^ 505, 5B1) and o^^ten- 
sibly (rince no change b recordeil} U still in thb trim wlicn he licads one of 

* -F 393 - ^ t W 7 - * ^ 

^ Mirtth. ai5 imay. A\f/. Oviil, P»ttr, U il ly. v». it, 

* hr^'rtvvrf, An epithet jailed tn ihe KanitiMiit m ihr Tr^i^^l4n 

{jEI wfuI in Jr +18, BiiiiV kavc 1 hlfi iti par» ti(F; JwfTlinr b Etfite they dwl, ibc Paropiatis, i1 llieir 
flteberj' wii^ piqi^bly use*! tiic ScvUilnii bow. It mav \k flirted thal HKJth ilw’ 1 mjan 

t^yimlugijt aiwJ K arc IaEci ttbii, line Loiiy 'jI th* /Jeoi, tfuit fil^^wbens ihc l^tituruiihi ure 
daknl fctid twimKJi>pwnm^ * See JQT* ligs. 9 

^ /' whwp k a tfailMl Aksaifdfrrt, 4j in ^ 505, tuA 5&U Id nil ef wMcL 

lie is in atelier. 

■ Tk 51U 
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the five attaddng purtrea tn Af : it is dotibtfu), howev'er, i/ Uit; poet so 
visiiali/.ed him. He does indeed shoot mi :irrt>w in A’ ( 562 , but he certaitily 
makes a spear‘<asi ia t) 341-3. This suggests that Ebeling's statement' 
that when this double-named hero is called. Paris he is always thought of as 
an archer is too dear-cut. 

Tlie Case of the shadowy Helenos is difTerent. Fits function, so- far as he 
has one, is that of seer; as sncii iie chiefly figures in later story. In the 
Hiad he inakas only one appearanw as a comhatant, when, like Paris, he 
is told off to take joint command of oin* of the f^T? assaults on the Greek 
wall {M 94) and tlu!n;aftcr (A 576) fights, with a great Thmmn sword. A 
fvw lines later (563) he bi'iids against Meneiaos a hitherto ninuentioned 
bow, whicli Seems incompatible witb tlie use of a long sword j his arrow 
liits Mctidaos full on the rJijdt, hut though hiimched within spear-K:a5t 
range (vv. 5S1-J and 594} rebounds fmni his corslet. As has been indicateiJ 
above{p.soft), the passage ^4-92 tan only be an interpolation; it has prob¬ 
ably displaced an earlier episode, for the wounding of llelenos is referred 
to in 781-3 ^vithoui allusion to the bow. 

Turning to the Greek side, we funl that the appeamnecs of Merionra as 
an archer are cquaLlysusjjidous.* Throughout the early part of iVhe figures 
as a spearman, and the quality is emp}ia.si2e4, for when his weatton b 
broken, he returns to lus tent lo p-‘ek- another and returns \rith it to the 
CL-ld fJtf 246-96): in 5^ be b still fighting with it. Mn mention is anywhere 
made of a tww, hut in 650-3 he lets fty an nrruw at a retreating foe and 
wounds him (dtally; of tliesp Unes 651-a are adapted with slight verbiil 
aUeiationH from E 66-7, where he inflicts a similar wound by means of a 
spt^r-ost. In /7 .ppi-3 lie fights as a spearman once more and've hear no 
more of his htnv in the field. In the archer^’ contest at the funeral games 
an episode whidi tiroused the suspicjon o-f even so determined 
a Unitarian as Andrew Lang and in whidi Odysseus takes no part) he 
defeats Toukros, a rietory whicli pc-rhap* is 3 tribute to the acknowledged 
superiority of Cretan bow^mansliip, though the poet prefers to ascribe ft to 
a momcnttiry fftpse in piety on the part of Teukros.> 

Like that of Heletios, the Ijow of Meriones owes its presence in the Iliad 
to inrerfjolatiou. Neither has any epithet. Onlv Dolcm remains on the 
I rojan side. iL may nmk as one of the marks of lateness of the whole book 
in which he make? hh brief ami solitary apjiearancc that Meriones 1eiid« 
his bow to Odysseus fur the night expedition, a dear indication that Odvs- 
seus a.s the bowuiiui of the wa's already laiown to the author flie 

incident is kept in mind, forOdyswtis uses the bow in pbee of a whip when 
he has ko cmitrol the hones of Rhesos (K 500), Ttiough the bow is a strange 


* //fTOi/nfrriWT* 

‘ r«ri.i.6 ,if ii.c //wi W wi,niK>rt«D« 

in ihi* oiimcitlnii. es«:eja m E vi-Sf, win-ri? he usn thr lhnnriiie.,p«H ™nnjKmHnre 

» Hr be tb rewlr of Anacalio, Archwy does nor tkrwe 

Di miy ol llic [-an-ttflknw: nn-nwy uoes nor upwe 
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weapon to take oti a mght Te<^iinaissaiice, Do Ion is e<iitippetJ mtli one slnng 
on his shouldcrSp \nth 3 spear and a wnli hide (K 33J-S). Tliis k virtually a 
replica of the equipniEnt of Alexandras ^ no doubt the author thouylit of it 
as typically I'rojan. Tlic bow is called KaiiTwXv. {K 53J) and TroAfiTOPn ^459)'^ 

The character of the bow of Teukros is indicated by the epithets 

2<i6, O 443) and JiupirAa (M 373)- We first meet the owner at the 
begimiiiig of 2, where he is hgbtitigp at all eveins by implication* as a 
speamian. Reserving for the moment the episotle in we find lihn again 
as a spearman in M wlien Meiiiestheus sends out a djcsperate appeal for the 
aid of Aias and the good archer (j 49 "^) ■ TJiey comply, Pandioii 

fctchmg the bow of Teukros who wounds Glaukos and, supparting Aias 
who fights independently witli the spear throughout, helps with au arrow 
to drive oil SaT|jedon (400 ff.)^ In iV 177 he is again a spearman* though 
there is nu allusion to his atcliery in 3^3-14- till O 440 does^ Aitis beg 
him to resume his bow and Teukros then takes his stand and l>egitis shocit- 
ing, I'resentlv liis string breaks and he once mare resumes his spear. We 
liear no mure of him undl he is defcaicd in the singular archery contest of 
tli»:r funjiral 1 ^ipisodc m & stands apart. Only here do ive find 

the un-Greek draw to tin: shoulder, called Scythian by an Alexandrian 
sclmlar*^ Imt practised no Jess by the Assyrians* as uumerou-S reliefs testify. 
The Greek jjosture in the eighth juidsevTiitU centuries varied, as our sesmty 
nioniunenls slioiv, but the A'wyrian archer stood erect, slidtered by his 
shield-bearer. Thus Teiifcros is stieltered, the only example in ibr epics 
of au ardier so screened, ttcw^ eSr i*ird /ir/TEpa doe^ tiol necessarily suggi^t 
crouchhig: it only reminds us that Aias is an exceptionally tall maiip 
beside whom Teukn;s looks like a child. 

C j'prus affords one luimhle inofiumeni* a rude t erran^otta group (PI. XXll, 
3),^ which Illustrates the practice: it consists of an archer.tirect and draw¬ 
ing a small Ihjw, and an attendant who screens liim with his omphalus 
shield. Jii H {267). though nowhere else, Aias has uii omphalos shield- 
Both men of tlie group have noses of a markedly Semitic type; hoth w'car 
high peaked hdinet.% cunsMerHbly higher* especially in the case of the 
shicld-li^earcr, than Die cardinary Ass>Tian pointed lielmcr. Tlic areho" has 
a quiver full of arrows slung over hL Wck iit slunilder-hcight+in the imijiuer 
w'hich is €^quaUy Grcdk and AssjTian. Unfortunately the cXfX^iition of the 
juece is too crude to yield any tnfomiation about the structure of the bow^ 
bin it lan liardJy be doubted that a composite bow h mtended,^ H ia too 

' Ncvlctriv Ci(c4 hy ^h^ll A nd 0 ^3^. He ^ rurEtw thdi 3 n^yrnui, po4vihly » of 
AcMiwdbto* iloitrtUiicd ibcrFfoif fn a Twiiii iti wblcii tlifi Scyth wAh «till \}w lypidd nfchti of 
lie Tidkuktlc wodil, which lualural^ kW'*' irr^thijTE oi As^yihin wiirtutt- 

^ In ihi^ MtlnsfiOlitim ^uic^ai, RV. T3w TOtal-^iniJh Inmi tlw i^ptadustian waa 

nmfk I oifc'c lo llic courtwy uf the ^UiJcitni cufhoiilieap. 

- On « Cyprirtt in ihf BritiiJi fTL XX\\ l> lu^in ii dmnoi 

with dsfi Imivy AasytintL whett draw* wn viunbltkahly Eitroptm mw, ITuf k no 

flmiht tme ti> imett GtwIcs of Cyptnt wtfe fioi pa ill \i\c\f Hi tfy lo- lejua iIk luc ilir 
CMttptAjW Uiw. 
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sniiill to be drawa to llie shoulder; tite sode is nougldy that oF the bow lut 
the relief From SmjerU aittfady c)UDte^d or tltat on the Attic Gcainetric 
vase ia Copenhagen (PL XX. t and 2). Thcro is uo reason to date the terras 
cotta earlier tJiaii the *venth centtiry, to which this of figurine 
is generally ascribed. In any case, whether the koTuidast thought of his 
figures as A.'syrians or.uoi, this degree of faitiiliarity with Assyrian tactics 
suggests a date Inter than the subjugation (possibly involving the occupa¬ 
tion] of the isL'inrl by Saigon 11 in 712.* This was followed by a revolt of 
the dtics of the Philistine eoast in conjunction with Moab, Edom, and 
Judah in an effort to throw off the Assyrian yoki:; in Pliilistin tiic lead was 
takeu by Aslidod, who had adopted as her king 3 Greek,* In these veais 
nuuiy Cypriots and sonic Greeks of other cutmuunities would loam the 
look of Assyrian archers; there is, houficvtT, no reasoti to suppose tliat 
loitians were likely to becoino ac<]uamted with A.ssi'riau arehcry before 
Saigon’s advance to the Mediterranean coast. It is tinlikdy therefore that 
the Aias and Teukros o|Msode in <9 can be the wxirk ol an eighth-centiny 
Ionian pool, all the mure since it is inconsistent with die other passage in 
M whiiie the brotlicrs ocHiperate as speannaii and bowman. Possibly it is 
to l« classed with thoiw indicaikma of Cypriot influeiice which have often 
been remarked in h. flu." foreign name of this one combatant archer front 
mainland Gretrce and the fluctuating account of his biri b ((9 J&4, 0^351} an; 
worth remark; according to later story he was a half-breetL The mere 
fact, however, that his legend has already in the llieul- attained to a 
second stratum suggests that the first is of respectable antiquity i apart 
from the episede in © there is nothing in the account of him which can an 
archaeological gramids be denied to an eigbtli-ccntuty poet. 

There can Ite no doubt tliat the bow of Odysseus'is eoinposite. Ttie 
crudal jxvisage is 4 .^93-5, wliere he tests thu hont which it contains, 
aware that it is the part most likely to have Ijetn attacked! by worm 
fiirtlier, the bow is caJkd innlimwie (^ n) and HutijmXa (^ 359 and 363). 
Moreover, the business of stringing muld Imrdly ha\x been 50 fortnidaiiie 
in tie case of a ‘sell' bow of that tlate.* 

Ilia siiigliT ujorgank line {4 J^) the irtatenient is made in quite unam¬ 
biguous language that the bow of fJdysseus was kept in a case. Since thi,^ is 
at variance with the repeated statement that there was a separate quiver 


• tai ^flnu{;ber&* mvi4iiptk h'I t,ifa;i4 vt Kin(|. '^‘riiincheitib and the Itiiibns’ JJIS 
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t 4L7, X 2). th^: linti must be regarded os Uiinisive. There is mrea^i&n 
whatever fi> doubt tlie correctiiesiS of the translation of yw/ai™? "bow- 
case"; it has cotnt down in Uie scholia of tlie Odyss^t as well as in Apollo¬ 
nius and ftesychins, who give mi alternative incaniiig- Suidas and Ei. 
Mftg, give *fjuiver', but Uic former adduces only a passage? Ui. Josephus 
\BelL Jud.)^ atjd the latter makes the meaning depend on a iiuitastic 
etvtnology. Servius on Acn. >i. 169 says that coryii are properl arcaum 
th/cuc, but that the term has been extended to the quiver. It must be 
remembeivd that the Scythian bow-case was divided into two compart¬ 
ments* the second of which held tlie arrows. Tlie interpretatiun of 
as biiW’Cost; goeB back to the day^ of Alexsuidriau stholariihip, wlien the 
Scytlis were ytill tlie most outstanding arciicrs known to the Graeeo- 
lloman world: have set:fi. h b pilways Scythian archcrj* wliieh h 

conTrasted with Greek in tlie lacholia. liven in Bekker's Anfcdt^d (p, 1096) 
We hjid as well as ififjpiTpa given tile meaning of ywipuri?, together 
wdth a certainly erroneoirs ascription of tfii: word to tlie Cretans, 
meaning w-riters like I.ucian and Quintus STn}Tnaqii5i attached to the 
word is of no importance* There is a ^oiid indication of knowledge' of 
the ywpirrST in a passage in tlie generally regarded as late, thut in 

which llcrakles is di^scribod as yv/ii'^y wfor ^7)- KnowjHdgt-* of 

Scv'tliian arclieiy b also indicated by the fK‘ii?ionL:d arrows adready mcn- 
tioued. Here there is no to think the passage later than its coniexr; 

it U, ho weaver, fiigniheaut that il ixcurs iu the Ojy^^y and not the limit. 

Thiit the sale description by any Greek author of the ?ilriiigihg ot Uu? tx>Av 
is confined to riie one word iyifhfi'wr in the PuudajDs passage show's that 
tliK Gn^eks had no pmeticai knowledge of the weapon. If tile poet of the 
fjdysscy had ujnlerstofid the process^ he could not have withlidd his 
information in 4 where our expectation is roused and disappointed, Ovid^s 
brisk Lmaviiijue g^nu siHUQSum jQrtiiffr nfrifffj* b wide of the mark; com¬ 
bined leg and manual pressure (e- mpru^ p, 392, n. 4) brings 'Cupid's lw>w' 
into the sigma curve of the. sttiing state (PL XXIX, 43 and only drawing 
it to its lull extent gives it the crescent cun^e. At the date w*Iicn he wrote 
the hue Ovid doubtie^ relied on inaccurate impressions of w'Orks of art: at 
Tomi when? he stavr ror^tUiS* Ijow, and poLwrted arrows be might have 
done btater.* 

Somif comment a tors liaw explained the effaced and indistinct rule of 
the twjw in Homer by tljc hyp?thtjsds that in earlier gemvrations, typified 
by Memldtfi and E-urytoSi tin? bow Imd tieen an impartant arm and tliat 
only Vestiges ai thi^ stagq arr prC’Sefv-ed in tpic^^ ^Vll. tiii! arcliacolijgicitl 
i^\ndtnce fpoints in the opposite ilirectian. From the remarkubly i^xtensive 
and weUdumisbed tomb scries dating to tlii^ Late Bronze Age it b clear 
that the bow played a very small part in Mycenaean life suid in warfare 

3 jTrtiL V. T* 15-17. ' MVinis, Oit, Kiii xscit, p 505; UtAd^ »d J iso^-’ir^. 
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pirbaps ttone at aU. The scantier of prDtO'Geomeinc and 

Geometric graves tudJcates that there was no diange in tlie EarJy Iron 
Age: only on Late Geometric vases do we find ardiet^'' pla3ring a umsider- 
ablv part tn war, witli a slight but significant preference for bows of a 
foreign tyjic. Hie e^^dcllct of the poems leads in the main to the same 
condusions. 71 jc how* is sometuues frankly intrush't and is always foreign; 
the two jtficheTs who ctui make out a case for n reasonabk antiquity (Pam 
and Teukros) are in whole or in part Asiatic. The Ionian Greeks first 
tiecanie interested in the bow when ihcy learned to know it in thrk new 
settlements, but they did not adopt it, and apaxi from tlie ambignoiis 
Teukros it is used un the Greek shJe only by the Cretan Mcriojirs, in w hose 
island it had always, or at least from vexj- early da vs. hoen at home, and 
even by him fit would seem) only by interpolation, Tiic only discrepancy 
between the Attic vase-painters and the Ionian poets is that tlie vase- 
painters, lacking the Anatolian liaekgroiind of tJie poets and having by 
some means became acquainted witlt the Sc^dhian bow, shew a certain 
prefereiios for that form, which appeal^ in epic only in the Odyssey and in 
the only explicit reference (that to the gory tog} by interpolaLLon, The 
loniam can hardly have been IxJiind the Athenians in their knowledge 
of the Scythian weapon, guaranteed on tlic mainJand by its appearance 
on Gtometric vases of the last quarter of the eighth centurv. 

The menticiii of the Mcar Eastern corahinutioti of bow and mace (IT 140) 
has been noted above.’ 

The appearance 01 tbe bow in tbe Orfysjw- a* a vital dement in the plot 
leads to far-reaching conclusiuda n^garding the r.ompo^tion of that ttoem. 
The embryo of the ///aJ must bo sought in mainland Greece of the Late 
Bronze Age, but the %'cry dements of the OJyjse^i must first have come 
Into ciiig in the Greek settlemenls on the Artatolian coast. N^oiic among 
them is likeJy to bv earlier than tlie faow-figbt in its original form, whose 
Jtero may not oven have Ih’ch Odyssuiis, but some traditional native heiu of 
the Iww whose tail- was taken up l>}> the Greeks. Tliere is no lack of 
lunulcls tor such a tfansfertnet of themes from corntminity to commiuiity 
and mcc to How complete was the fusion of Grwk and .Anatolian 

clctnenU m the talc is shown by the complementarv rfiles plavcd in it hv 
tmtivc bow and Greek mcgjiron bouse. ' 


An imalogous mixture in its initial stages may be seen in the chameter 
of ApoUo, cluimpion of Troy in tlic //wd, but also [it would srem) at one 
time the chief divine agent in the return of Odyss..us,i a pp,itioii usuiped 
in our Odyss^> by Athene. Tl,e epiUirts and and his 

recognition ^ l^rd of th. Bov-' testify to the Anatolian clmeiii in liim, 
however Hdlmic the aspect whidi he iilfciniately came to wcar. 


! « b(jw JMi^ fpnir aUlMi in faviju, uf rfait hiau 

' Tilt oJe* df Bimnny ju i|u^ c«un nf mpOirivl ’( 
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L nm LOCKIAN AftCHERS ANI> SUNUEHS IN TBE ilJAt> 

To th(^ dtAoltory emd tpifeguiated use of in tiie /frVecT there is one cx- 

cepUcjn, vi?, the part played by the Loertan fcilgiwm vf tlie Lessor Aiai? when 
fji; iwiii tiiE TcJamoniiiii are witlistanding tlie attack on the Greek campJ The 
Loemm couJd not enteritito thc irTaS+t^ because they had neither bfonse- 

platfHl lieimeta nor shields (a eonlmdictJoii of tlie description ot the same forces 
ill J j28o fll.}, bat only bows and o& mum, whatev'cr that may be* The meaning 
'sling" was accepted in SJHiquity. if VrC may judge by the fact that P aitmtii as 
takes it for granted in a reference to this passage.' The wotd 0‘4'v^vo ocenrs 
only once tn Homer (iV6oo). Tlie wounded Helen os requires A sling inr his 
arm* aiid.u squire produces twm wtoroj which is Ibijn explained to 1>c a 
a sling ta mcanine wdtich must have pteerded tliat of "bandagt^^ in a line whidi 
has very tnndi the ait of a gloss. In the LocHan pas^c tlin rucaning 'btw- 
5tTirtg^ is mjcctcd because wool bs an wn^itahJe nratertai ior the purjwjsc: 
but it ma)' be douhjed whether it is much bvUer adapted to sbngs^ Dried 
sinews (vet^j worn used bv Xenophou'^s Idjodians when they had suddenly to 
take to slinging in tlie course ol their march through Media/ ond ilicy found 
plenty in the villagi'^s through wiiich they imssetL Ail that can be said is that tJie 
sling is the only ancient weapon w'hicU can be classed with tliu Ix^w as ontnmging 
stone- and spcsT^tbrowpig^ and that ottf? with that nieaniiig wnuld give 
a saiisjaccory sense in both pass^iges^ An interpolator wishing tn introduce a 
ratjitjr trivi[d uovdty into epic might do in terms of dignified nbsemit^'* 
trusting to the intelligence of the audknce lo litke his meaning. It is t«!inptiiig 
to lake the I jxiian passage thus, for wr should then haw a good pendant to the 
philippic of AicIiLI^kJilis against long^fuiigu fighteni/ bi auyea^^ ih^ bawTum by 
thtrnt^ves art eimogb la ilhistnite the tcndisncy he deplores. Tij-cy are not the 
rubble of achii^fs folJnvriug * they ate a corps v^hlii spcdal technical ^kilhcairying 
uut definite if ruilimeiUar^T tactics by keeping up a proti'ctivc barrage from 
bclund tJic heavy-iumcd troops/ 

Though there/IS no other reference in Greek liiemture to the Locriaiis as 
arcliers and though, as Puusamos says in the tmasage already referred 
archery is not native in Greece, it is liard lo see how the dirscriplion in iVcould 
have l>ecn composed if suini? Greek staled were not ot lli^? time trying to di:vi:]up 
that nmi* and since the Lorrians" conduct jls described in tiuit passage cnntrasLf 
with evrry'thing tir4Li wt- am told elsewhere [q Hmnrr about llie part playc^l by 
archcr$H it is reasonable to ooncltMie thir linm to iiiivc been Mitcrfioiated- 

The in trod net Eon of the hirj^Uto plialjmx must have boeiL h>l towed or ralher 
aCC^imp^UUiKl by wne attempt to orgajihtc the ^iXnl in how'cvcT ckmentaiy a 
WTiy; tlicy musL =it least Ijave been kept quite dear of tlic ground over T.vhich 
the Lioplites operated and yct^ obviotialy, so much num-po^ver could not tw 
wasted. No doubt the firsi hnlf of the seventh century saw a good deal of expen- 
Tuent^ 3md tins seexus a likely date for the Lnerutn interpolation^ 

* JV^rith ^ i. 33 - 4 * 

* Anit^. iii- 3. 17. ** Arehtl. ft.*i li. 

S Hie Tx)crkij:i OTity in ihr CdinkifpH! (B 527 ff.) ituiliei no nJufEtcm W arctieTyj uiiojl. 23 
the tx^cnaniL nre olII^ 
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tnipA rit yklM^^air mfHUtXlittrrf! itai Tirffidor^nts TO 
TT<.$*!«r 4f awy«4«w... (H<?r(xl. viii, laS.^ 

U the manuscnpr rsidinp. is kept, iticn nimf man *><ide-imtche^‘ 

unil lUe of ;he passage is tim imniL^iaiclv bejow the noteftes thr written 
strip wa* rollwt toiind the sirnit or the pouit wliere (lie ieathcfs would nomalJv 
coUK and (hat the fathonng was suiuehnw attached over it. peThaps bv niakinif 
^t$ In (t over tlw! fuithur-sjuts. When we tuni. however, (o the cpitoniL' o( lliv 
ator)> gitrn by A-^neas Titcticiis xjtsi, sO}. we find that the ptepcsitioii 

IS twpL, i«dnch reading, li corrwt. would imply that tlie yA^t,^ wem the Kher- 
slots and ™uJd nimovc all rvldriice for tint laustence of side-iiotchi’s. \'a]rfee- 
mer thought tiiat Aen^ prasm-ed the origiiial reading of Herodoitis. wliosc 
r ^^ndrrd accoidmgly: the ementiatHm. Jtowover, luis not genetaUv 
Inc.. k«pi^ ^apd translates yAti^r as Krrlffn. i.e. 

frami 7 ; f ^ «.ndi.TiT,g It ™iy be noted lluit .\cncas adds a 

.itclicr's failure to 

ream r ift .. Rk. iTTs/K^oa-. This suggests that li*- either 

♦ h Hwridodts and another, ot from a soufct- litter 

tfian HerodoHaB ui wludi tlie two actoimts had already been eoiuhbifd. II ut: 

^7 f'7 iJiat anything so ddknre as the 

tK-gotratioiii by arrliery would L confided to men wL^ 

incidentally, was probaUK- 

S!7^rthe tr?'" _t5UH]s of the fifth ccntiiry-. This rj«s not .settle the 
o7L™o tn Herodotus, who pramnabiy lad the story, ancurali- 

a«"iSr ' Greek, bnt support., the ^dew (hat.Vcneasgives Up comxt 
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of * W f IwW supplMnented as early as the reign 

of .Wn^.jsil and probablv soon altcgntbLv supereeded bv Uie 
raian hold, wliirh ciM^sts tn grasjnng the string with the lii4t three (incefB 
at (he ijint time gnppmg the end of (he artuw firmly hetM:i.eii «.!. lirl?® i 

second, t lie thumb and little finger do not come iniQDlai-at All to 

ntilter ca* It tlim orauinn tor Kdr-nraelioi,' far Uk- miU MTSlh- 

7J^ which was Jtpi€srnutl an ardter wr*h a -ntmir i ™ to 

objrei which he carried suspended convindnrrlv 7 

« a ihret^fmgcred ordier's ghve. n^rTS Sl' ^ T 

sttempt, iKwfvcr, (o idrnhlv a. simibr object in Greek 

pronoun.^ a failure Tlw T!i 

.l.r<pu,ool H.™u., «,., s„,.p „| fa,. w.,k.,p.,.d .viito ™,Si“d 

t fltmwrt. 0 ( 1 , eit., fig, r(j t iiiid if. 

• F«m*ri/rAi^ Ott^ ^ ^ , 
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fringed fla.p wiiith srrvtfil 4 cover k: thei|uim and is const^intly flepicicd in 
Comiexitm with il- In tlic case of tlie I wo qiuwrs wUkli v. Ltisehan figures the 
friny^ is replaetd by three tnhs, but thfrre arp orikiir of UIk* io various 

niiinlw& refilacijiii^ thu fringe- 

A ft^w not^^ en ihn? ajrdiLrr's hold (atbibikd m Gretik Tase-pnmiins may be 
addcfl lK!tu, Of ilie fieoraearic exiiiii|ilcs nothiriR can be irtadiT, nor yet of the 
two jiTDlo-C^iintUiaii represciitatHjnsof llic European bow aolchI above (p. 2^3)^ 
llie painler of Ibc Hrrakles arybailos, however (p. aiij. ru 4 )* midses a deU:imnied 
effort to represent the liold, but tads to Tiouakc his meaning deor^ The Thutnb anti 
foi eflnger arcdistiimtly rendered in the a^ttitucltf ofholtiingsotnetlilng: in fuet they 
gnp nothing and the string appears lo pass bchhid the three r^nciaiuing tiTigRTS. 
Our ncTst pjtampJe is furnished by ihe Paris of the Chalridiiin vase [PI, 

3). Here wc have aw nnmistatahlc renderirig of khc !^leditenune^n hold; ii 
is appropriate to the hattiarjan and must in iai:t have bei3it used* wh^lher with 
t’w^^ hngers or thret:^ by the Scythia '.Asiatic^ would itidrcd be a more appro- 
priHtii wattle tiiuti 'Midjlcmuieiin"; tbure u nu doubt about Uiu region In wMdi 
it uriginatetL, and it is Ofdy tlie druunt&tance Uiat the eaxiicst represen rations of 
ii occur in lands bordering uri ijr in tlie nQ(^LK>iJLrhood of the ^Fcd^ter^ane^[i^ that 
has prodticcd the cuireiit ralfis' tnisltiaclinig numuiiclature. The oicecuiion of the 
AUk My UiQB with the infant Apollo fp. ^84] is so summanr' tliat it would be rosli 
to iulrer]irtJt positively tlio tntonllon of ihc ariisT: the drow-liand is a mcru blocks 
and all that can be said is that the thumb appears to be disengagfdip 
gC'Sts tilt rtmee-niigeT hold^ On the other bantl, oa tfic TjTrluaiian' Xiebid vuse 
[p. 385)^ Apollo draws his beautifully rendered Scvihian Imjw with fingirf and 
thumb; tlic hands of Artemie, w hose l^wisno less fncriculouidy n nck^red, are un* 
fortitnardyconcealedH The Artemis of the Acropulls fnigiiicnl [Ph XXI 1 .3) very 
distinctly grttsps h&r arrow Iti^tw'een the first and secOTul firigvr; the artist 
Lydian') knew what he was about^ for 1 tie featlieriiig is situated sojiUf way down 
Ihc shaft tu leave room for the fingtTS, Yet the hou-skin wtiich she vi-iars nftor 
ilu- fa^hlim of Herakles b sinxdy an ,\mtoliim trait. *^ven as is her function as 
Tlii* tuTow^ of JIcTokfes on iJie pfiito-Loriritfliun arybiillos show the 
same fcattjjL- to an vxaggutafcd forrn, which lUBiy mdicute ilioc the artist suughl 
to indicate sidc-uotchc* aud therefore the ihunib'-'iTid'tinger hold; he evtm 
appears to have made an attempt EO represent the hold itsr^lf We sfisll nnd tfuil 
ui fact this hold reguliirJy asenbe-d to Iferakli^ In" Aitk vujiiJr-paLiitef^; an 
early iinuustakt^ble example occurs in a black-hgured liigufitoiTi+ichy on atTis*" 
m the lirkish MuseuinJ 

lit rtti-hgured vusc'^pomting of itie ^fine' typ^- we find a fairly rlviinite uaditiou 
estabiished, Uif h regards the Ikw, w^bidi ts ccraposite but of a new' form^ am] 
in thi5 draw. To lake the biw first - we iuiw a goad example of it tn t)ie $trttng 
bow carried by A|hjHo on thv Tityos cylbL^ This differs fioin rhoi nn the 
.\iidDddcs vase fPI XXIIl, s) in tliat the curve is not umiimn from tip to rip r t he 
"can;", i.c tUe sfxtiom of the wooden core which ik- betvveen liie fmtb of hum 
strips and tLas recurved tips form a marked angle with the erntraf s^lioii and 
have an app4famnce of rigidity, This anF>ihiyr wiell-known Asiatic type also 
figured hy ftaJfoEir and reproduced h«.i^ (fig. 37 - =1 ^ ^^inuiwlwt nlotc firo- 

tiormoed iorm. The shortness of tJie arrows winch :V|iolJo gnisj^ shows tliai the 

» B Car. VAh a. p. ^ fie- 1% * Or.Vfn^ pi. 5S! w. 
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muiat h^ve betn sliort ; to prcnliioe at aU the bow nuitst haw bc^n 

Iilghly elastic The sam^ Eeaiurcs are iiresmt od the Tatmewter" on 
whkii Artemi takes aim at Acraeoa with a bow of tills tjrpo ;* Lljc cars are Jess 
mark^. tor tJiedraw ha^ already; begun ^ bnt tire "ver^^ small recurved tips arc there 
and tliti small armwii. In the Gigantumacliy on the vase known as the lidos 
a late Attic |jmfliiction which cpJtombes some major work of art, 
lotir bows are employed era Ihe side of heaven. Artemis and Apolto cam/, hut 
do not draw, compcpiitc bows of the type just desetihed. Heraklcs. wiioi sup^ 
I>ort as son of a mortal motbsn was necessary for the suesjees of the Olympians 
and (m the top riglit-hand comer) a krnak! figure identified In^ Fiirtwibietj:^ 
with Hecate arfi ui the act of drawing Scythian bowa. Tlie *Ap0W bow, as we 
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toy calJ the ttred (mnposite type, b n3«l by both ApoUo and Artemis twi the 

Ap^fo as the Scythian witli HernJtfe b esteha^nd by its 
aTchaistjc relief cn a tripod stand in Dresden * TIhi inMwt b thSS S 
rri,«d: Apollo Carrte tlie i«w of Uie Orvteto krat^. 
weapon H^kh is iiis proper altribufe ncraKies iiie Scythian 

1 Ar 


uaiijjiiDn ii t$ employed, very cfcgantlv stvh^l biZ-ts-t 

Smtto on U,c wdl*kirowii scyphtis/ preamnably to show tlint hfiTa GrS: 
ard by Iter^^i H^lc in the Gigantoraaohy to show that th™ an;™?£ 
ngbl side, tliough idl three use the Sej^thian bm. Attollo . * 

Orvicto ktatcr iiulds the arrow between hb fir? t mA «co^ hneeK Th' T * '* 
hot in. ffectual i.old of Artemis on the Achwon vase b a inWe to 
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Ofi the OrritrUi bra ter, whvre unIoft uiiii ttjJy sht? docs not draw the bow, 
she cairiss her xiiiivei Greek tashion, while Apolb's is siting at waistdeveL 
Til ere is not eitough rv'iJence to show whether there was any strictly pfeert^rd 
practice ill art, but in the case t>f the Sr^'thian bow it may be that the barbaric 
chameter of tJie weapon was mirigaTed by the Greek quality of the hold. 


q. JHZ BATTLE-AXE: ofinj OR 

The axe IS Tnentioned only twice ^ a weapon in Homer bi iV 6 ii“i^ 
and 0 711 . In the first anx a Trojaiii Pei$aiiciros^ ruslies on Mewclaos^ who 
is iirlvancin^ on him with his sword. Each aims at bis opponent s tieaiL 
Pelsandros strikes ineflectiiaUy the of his foe s helmet* which pos- 
siblv in this ra 5 ^ tneAns the stilt of the crest 'J Meoelaos hits Peisandros 
f list above the nose, fracturing Ids skull, whereupon his eyes drop ont and 
fall to the ground—an extravagance not in rise best epic manncrA The 
oddity of Pcisandit®" wi^apon, which he takes from under Ids slvieldj 

4 tm* tumtSor 

^xoKpiu i ■ 

k noticrrd by Scliol. B. who txpJains that tlie ITojans were ourying axes 
with which to hmk up the ^hips, but also used them for fighting, whether 
af* a prairtinTc of in the actual emergency is not clear: Scholl 1 on the same 
passage seems to imply that the axe was at least a recognized vveapf'm. Oue 
is lndine<l rather to suspect a contrast betu^n tl^e Greek with his gen tie- 
man^s weapon atui the Tro|an with bi^ barbaric and ineffectual tocU 11 lu 
inipressioii is confirmed by the second passage, which nuis as follows: 

Jf/m ^ iMi dfu-gm 

Kcu /j €ml 

ttiiAAi Si ^rfAdifScTfl iftJrtnJctni 

dAAll IMT" 4.K 1W-(TO+*,, itAAll dif UI^4J-LI4^ 

iLApwi* ^tapFcjpAwyr yuhi 


Here SdioL. X remarks tliat the axes weiB carried not only for fighting but 
also for breaking up the ships* thus iinplybig like B that they wrr^ con- 
fined to the Trojan side, Tlic ancient cominentatox^ in general felt a 
difSculty in the parage. Line 75 z was athetized by Aristanchns as siipttr- 
fluotis: defender explained that the poet wished to etihanc^ Ids effect 

by piling up the names of weapons. The curious stnteinnnt in line 71-1 
was explained to tnemi I hat ?^wo^ds fell btitn bands whose wnsts were 


I Sk p, Oiri^loiilyr ih* *icfmift affojik nti jimrecmii io tht (si^. MrtrtLiirt 

Tdfvm* hk bte^w wuJi 4 5luahiii(5'!T^ . . ^ j- ► -i 

^ rt ti Wf-^yrT. b u Icjm {fi 7 ^- 42 } ai iHc 

The ihc dc^lnd Ipit frti™l fmm tltf ij tht 

ii 1 4*^imp'^ll«Jh^ Sff «k m Uw umi 

P. 8 Dl 
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severed by swords and frem stouMcre when the whoJe limb was chopped 
off by an axe; but the Him is awkward and obscure, imH contains 
the unique and unexplained iqiitJiLd ptAdi-Srni. [f w,; nthetire the triplet 
713-15 and regard 711 as descrihttig the Trojan, 713 the Greek ecitiioracnt, 
sttjse IS restored, hailuie to reali;%; the dbtributivie use of the copulative 
may wt-If lutvc led to tJie subsequent elaboration of the triplet.' 

Ik cannot b« suppostal that these two casual aJlusioits to battle-axes, 
never a Greek weapon, are a relic of Bronze Age traiiition, despite the fact 
tliHt a large nmuLicr of axes of sronc and brouze Itave been found at 
vanotis levds and in taxying sliapcs on the site of Troy. Some of them 
certainly imde far ceremoniiU use and there Is no evidence Uiat anv 
of them were wcapojis of war. 

The sense of racial difference botwcui Arhaiati and Trojan is just begin- 
miig to rnamfesi itself Hi iHe IliuJ. notably in the often-quoted opening of 
r; It must Imve developed into tfie opposition of Greek and barbarian in 
the yeais in which lopia was establishing contact with her variotis ndeli- 
bo^. has little to teU us of the axe in AnatoHi. savo^ a 

cult symbol or divine attribute; if the battle-axe was used in the Early 
Anatoliii, it liad ^ost eveiy^vhcra disappeared bv the opcniiie 
of I If fifai century', to jiidgyi by the equipment of tlie Anatolian contingent 
111 tlie army of Xerxe. fa Xenophon's day it wiis well established bettveen 
die (^pian the Euxine and exionded as fur west as the coantry of 
the Mossynoikm but this was tlie result of the Kimmerian and Sevthiac 
mvaaions, m the seventh century'. The combination of bow and battle-axe 
was diaractensdc of l^tb^ and we have si«:u reason to bciievo that Scvtln aii 
^erswi^ hghtmg m Gr.iek armies before the end of the eighth centurv. 
nus^e, hmvever, m have bourn of the axe-adre type uiociated wi?h 
the Amazon!! and 11 k later Greek was known as myvpis 

Wiiethcr tlie dfer, and dm stood for two dHercnt forms it is 

to ^y, lU. fomuT word b Indo-European, die latU-r exists Hi 
A.s 3^ and Sunwnan and is well u^tablUhed in Homer, since H lias given 
nse to the \ncrb niere is no reason to tliiiifc it a mologiat, r JuJ:- 

1?^ r^"? ' >t may woll go back to 

the r^ly immigration and can hardly have been acqSred after 

the chise of the Bronze Ag^ The lexicon provides a number of instances 
mainly from iierodotns, of an individual being killed with a hut 

none sugg^ts that the mstrenienr was a battle-axe. On the other hand, 
^historian, referring to the fettle-axes of the Scythian trife of Sakai, 
ca^hem Ibo flonieric parage therefore renLiins 


‘ Tlia (Innilmtirr inc <4 ^ n cmminiUahlie m ie-id .sn «. .... 1 . 1 l. r 


* dan}; IT. h-. lb; r. iv, 13 . 

* Ser RMWvtall. bawicmr ai»J Gnftkf in Rutsk, p. ^1, jj. v. t. 
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10. THE CHARIOT 

The chariot is OJie of the few th>tig!» in Greece which seem to have per- 
ststed without change m esseritiais from the sbcteenUi centory to the 
age. It is true that for some ceattmuis after Ihe fall of Mycenae we 
have no direct evidence uf its continued existence; but when it once more 
emerges to view in the Geometiic art of the eigiith century it retains t^vo 
primitive features—tlie fouT'Spoked wJietl and the central position of the 
axle—which have entirely disappeared elsewhere, mui a local peculbrity, 
tlie supporting rod or thong nmniug from tlic upturned end of the pole to 
the front tail or the top of the breastwork. .Apart from. M3rcenae;an Cyprus 
this last featime is bandy known if at all outside the .Acgacan area until it 
appears as a regular diaractcristic of the Assyrian heavy chariot in the 
ninth century (PI. VI, We are therefore justified in concluding ttiat 
the Geometric cltariot is the direct descendant of the Myconanan and that it 
accompanied, the colcnisfs^ of Ionia whim they crossed the .Aegaean; jirob- 
ahly it had also gone witl> those Mycetiycans who in llic Late Bronae Age 
founded settlements on the Anatolian coast. 

Tliat the chariot first reached Greece from Anatolia is fairly certain,’ and 
so far as our evidence goes, the horse came witii it. We find botli repre¬ 
sented for the first time in Greece on the stebi associated with the Shaft- 
graves and on one or two of the olyeh d*(tri which the latter contamed. 
Hint the horse known in Anatolia soius centuries earlier is ceriaiu. 
It is true that the objects from KuUepe, which include tiocscs' lieads in 
terra-cotta and a seal uitli a representation of a horse-drawn chariot, 
cannot be used to establish this, aiuce it la bv no certain that the 

finds are nil u£ the same date,’ while that of Hammurabi, to wdujse reign 
tilt eatliest are a.ssigned, must be brought down considerably below that 
hitiierto accepted, posribty even to the early nixteenth centiiry. A few 
bnrse-booes. iiowever, were found in Troy I (e. ^5200-0600) and Troy TI 
(r. 2600-2300), while in the recent e.xcavations by the Aniericiins Troy VI 
(c, 1900-1350) has biTcii found to yield from its earliest beginning a ipiantity 
sn exceptional os to suggest that the horse was then on article of food. 
Herds might of course be maintained for their meat and milk alone, but 
since the oiiimaJ had undoubtedly been used for transport purposis by tlic 
Warrior folk who apj>eared in Europe 1 x:fore the opening of the Bronze 

^ FiQt U lyp’icilJ: in n relicF rni hlirnif I.aycuT|^ anJ iiT pbtf 

FArii^p.39s. 

^ The. arigill bf die M^uu^liuricit ciHiili^giiuucd by KicSi^mrui nmt Liu fcbout OWll/lt 

bt mamtAEKiiia; *et dsrai^HiniF Llnrkp 3tv pp. A war-c^mnot icmtrrtJfy 

lb was in m l/r in t}« iMrd ia£lJjEiihkLE|ii'p J, VVKrstti^ uiid 

Hritrif m Ahivrarpr^ imf tm Aitin Orirti#* p, thiDki ibdi ilw nninmfi a« htil 

afi ibe hmwt vt ertif Iemiu iiav# m gnivrt i»lh Ur wS Kkh* it Uim\ bt 

piWJn>eci ihAt it^ive Ikfii uthfactoriJy iu mikl nsa which itilE 

^ tht <P- ^M\ tv, jip. 

* ^ K- Mej-cr, Ktick mti Kuliur itr fiithiUr^ pp. 51-5* Hig£- +t^ 
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Aye AUil liad greatly contributed to thoir ricniurkHble mobility, it is 
ptob^Jti that the J rojan horses were also used as pack-horses ii 
not for draught and higfily likely that they Were hist brought hi hora 
Europe. 

Tticrt is no need to trace here the earlier history’ ol tire doiocstkated 
horse, its first appearancse in Europe, its diffusion and uses, themes which 
have been the subject of imudi coulroversy; but the {ollowhtg pomts, tm 
wJiich virttuU certainty has been establi'died, in.-ry be noted. Before tho 
opening u (the Bronze Age iu inainiiiiid Europe tire horse had ajccompanied 
thitijer the imitugranl wamor cultures and hs a tneans of transport 
had greatly promoted their mobility, though there is no evidence whatever 
that It ser\'fd a.i anythuig but a pack-animal, ft wiis already widespread 
wlisii iu apptiHrance as a draught-beast is guaranteed in a region of special 
urtereat to us, that namely which extends from TSsKcg in east Hungary 
to tile Pti valley and especially the west part of it. Eront about the woiit 
botdLT of Hiuigaiy, it wouhl seem, the future 'tcirainaticoli' entered Italy, 
bringing with them cnanation, unihehl burial, and draught-ljorses. whaj 
the same movement of expansion brought cromation and umfield initT- 
m.mt to the north-cast comer of Serbia.' It will be renir.jnbered that the 
s^c fashion of disjiosing of the dead has been fmrnd at Troy ; it is tme 
that by the hoaard of survival our evidence appUes onlv to the last phase 
of tliat aty's existcuce. but guarantees it as far back a,s t'j® or near it, with 
noilung wliatevcc lo cxcludi: a considerably taurlier introduction. Tliere '& 
good nr^u tlierelorc to think dial tt-icsiicH is right in holding that Ihe 
horws of Iroy \ 1 came from Europe, at the date at which we have toimd 
cvitlL-nce for the entry ol an immigrant host 

-nie^ is no evi^nce tiiat tliey entered the Troad as druught-ammaht, 
foi tifiiJlwr the hraUv-bit nor the dicek-pieces which belune to iP (either 

vvl^h would guarantee the use of the horae for drauglU) Imvi Iweii 
found there: but the argument « cibseitiia mast mit be pressed. Tfie 
invention which tim ^ve rhe control necessary for driving the hnrse and 
wa= therefore as Hawkas points out, ot sapreui.: im|Kirtance, was made 
m Eure^^at adate somewhat bidore ,500: how muefieariieruis impossible 

T ^ A dir^ek-pieoe of llOm wm 

femiii at Ibszeg in cust Ilungmy in tlw B culture, which is described as 
belonging to (he ociitiines immediaudy before and after :^oo, and in the 
contemiror^'tcrrciwf cUcuk-pieces of hom and bone were extivmclv 
coramon. EiideiiUy the bit was made of a f^mshabk- mateTiiii. presuin* 

* VL Tht FfAiftiLilium •nf Funtfu^ iv 

* mJ ^ '** 

1 Thrlr SR JKJIM ijf i1k!» liarn suiJ Lon* En Ctwi- nxil 

the.f k 4 cnrimi. n,iv ^ ' 1 ^’ 
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^hly iroocl, and there may well tw^n an uitroductory period in which 
tliis? ohiv suppJiied the check-pieccs.* 

With the earliest appearance ol the liorao in the Near East we are iioc 
concerned. At a latftrdate it is associated with the Kaistte^j svho yJti- 
matefy ov4atliTew Eabyloti aod reigned thtire lor m mdelLnumate period 
their Langtiage is not Indo-European, but thr names.of tJieir It^-adcrs ar«. 
Tills conquest of HabyEon was formrdy believed to haw taken place 
c. 1900, but as alntadv UiJted the chTonology ol this prarifKl is tinder review 
and the dale must Iw reduced. If. as is now suggested, the Kassitc 
ascendancy was not established till the late seventontli or oven the 
early sixteenth centmy, it is not fanciful to regard that enterpnriBc as 
one of a group ol interrelated movements which included the devdop- 
niiint of the new arm iu the llittite ^uid Egyptian empires^ unci also the 
entry of the chariot and its masters into (jreecn. At all evemts^ it was 
through tlie Kassitus that that junction of the horse viiib the long-estab- 
lidied ass-drawti Sumerian war-cliaiiot was effected which j^vdlutioimed 
warfare in the Near That the new mtti made ih' wm' rapiily in 

Anatolia we neid ml doubt; tliat it liod n>ached Cappadocia in the reign 
ol liammurabi ts at least a possibility. In this region an Indd'Enropeon 
aristociacy Imd early in tht: second miU^nniurn imposed itself on a native 
population, founded an empire with its centre at Bogbazketii, and intro 
duced an Indo-Enropcan tongue iv> the official language. It is possible 
tluif the Shaft-grave djmosty and their followers were of this stock. 
Subsequent intermarriage with leading Hrltadic or Miiioan famOies itiay 
have given the dynasty staliility and prodneud the t\vo racial types 
50 strongly cuntrasteti in the gold masks of Uie Shnftigniv-::^s p thu Cue 
bearded facf maj* in Uiat ca^ claim to represent one of the invaders, 
since beards n-cur subsequently iit Myc^mau, but remain alien to Minoan 
Crete. 

The ^telai exhibit the lords of t!ue diariot ^^ubdiiing foi^, presumably 
inhabitants of Gri-ece,A^'ho fight or flee on foot: pc^ibly they commit 
morale tht conquest of Jl3r«nae itself. lu any casu: the use of Thir chariot 
tliere both in war and in the chase is a extent feature of the new arteto- 
cratic society 10 W'Iii;k^ rise tln" contents of the Shaft-gTaves bear w-ilness. 
Unfortunately these earliest representations tell us little about the struc- 
ture of the vehicle^ 

The Following c.xamptes are available: 

L !. and 3, Kdiefaun stiJai t (Fig. s* P’ I V. V (PI. XXIV)* on CJadi 
of which the? ikad nuin is sluiwn in Uh chariot, attackiiig fir putsuiti^ 

^ fip. dt.* p. 341: PttU ijtLi Brmtf in Iltiiy. p. 353^ pi. v. G. 

* ( 7 ,d.A. r li. pp. 5J9 0 *iCj 4 FL i* pp. jn end jssi } n+ p. ^57. 

* The fHtEOi!*i n:prc!ieut4klkjii of tlic di*ifkn iu Egypt cmuiB frwn d tomli dtulng io the 

rcigTA f\\ llnjlTTnrti^ i III tliiitl ^]itani.T of the sLjdfenili (xntuTy j^fiv TAc*iiiT Twn^i, 

pL Si); sJiry ItKiniK cuLmniuu m the wuud bill of ihe fdlpcnth. 

* fds. xlviir-’liL 
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L foe who b on fatit or prostrate, 'niirnr are also a fuw fragments from 
fttebi Vni and fX, but they add nothing to catr infonnaticni-^ 

The atirfiice of all tljc stelai is weathered and that of I is badly defactsl. 
The style, rnoreover, is smumaiy and primitive: there is no indicaticni of 
yoke, pole, or axle, and in ordcrihat t^ body ol tiie car may be seen, the 
floor-level is placed at the top of the wheel (I) or above ami dear of it 
tIV’ and V). it is roughly lectanguJar in piMfite and has very low aides, 
without the high breastwork of the Sumerian type,^ The wheel is four- 
spoked and the portion indicated for the axle is under the centre of the 
body. Neither the second whi-cl tiar tlie second horse is indicated.* On 
une of the fiagmcnts tlic second wheel is exhibited by bciitg placed behind 
the fust 

4, To tlw same ^jeriod betongs a gold ring Ironi SUaft-grave l\' (Fig, 38 ) 
wiib an engraved design of a chaiiotetr and arcbtir drtvinc in pursuit of 
a deer .* 


Hera the artist, though he indicate both hcese*, omits tlie rcims, which 
are represented on the stelai, and also the yoke and hamesE; again llic 
body is roughly rectangular in proQle, though with a cimTd upper rim. 
tljc wheel ia four-sfiokcd. and tlie position of the axle ocntral. Tlie com¬ 
parative toughnes of the work suggests that mainland origin which is 
certain in the case of the stfsiai, Kam fl,c.) notes tlie sliagg^’ and sturdy 
appearance uJ tin: horses, which agrees with that of tht galioping aninmls 
on a rapier blade of exceptionally fine warkmanship from Shaft-grave V,* 
meant perhaps to tepresent u serai-wild myal herd running loose in the 
marsliy pastures of in7r^o>Tov Vl/iyof. 


S. Tiir last example of dito group,* slightly lattEf in date th.m the others, 
occure on an engraved sardeays fnim tht' thtilas tomb at Vaphc'io 
(Hg. p;}. The design coiisisb of a chariot containing a vsnrrior aimed 
with a spear, and a chiiriott'er, and drawn by a pair of horses of a mare 


. ^T'' I*' *3t' HP-SiluiAigK, fils, v-va avi p. fic. ij. I. P‘. 

xml V friuaif Hvrr stiji»-gni\v V. whirJt UA ttiitt -w,TipcuHt nil mcti 
> See P. iv, (ip. Bjo-a. fy.^. 

I IIh; i,f u tburiot IwtJi for this aad m tlie tlramrtric aitt ha 

■ n«<nlai^but owit« 10ilic In whirl* h,e«ic ngiioJing thr inteni™of dw 

aUirt the evidence y inuniulDctnn. Hrrc tht ojittimi|»nwy evalrnw of j « ijjilmi 
the lij^p^abesi*. wLile oq that of dur ^ ihoiihl have fa pr^lukn. a ^aiiot 

* pi, no. ±10, Tesjh,. ni- 7S-V.JHS. »lv' p. 3,,, fig. « tmlniKwl). 

1^1 0asfai MMnr thajr there \t ^ nulKatimi «f ilie t»>[o |t uj* eirer, rhmtgit it » ks* dudnet in 
the tqnoduednn ihu* m aib^ ni;,rie (ran line^Jiawhigs. ft a tnie dut it 

ifoes noi^ ooiiiart wiih ihn body of the .-bidoT, Inn thk b tmins to ihe an.aiuenllv 
cJtfKlled iif tjur blUrt, ICe ftnkJ. ^ 

* fJe Ixxxvi^ tw. 748. 

* A riqtment ,4 the pnbbdwd bj- Reiejiel (mr,*,p. 13. ng, 17 ^ ps.ti 

W ^ it L either W 

hw m the tr:.mnn(iteipitted. EvaiH mcimis to iJic ktiw dtemtiBe fP, of Af. Lii, 
11. «W 0, 1}, The etnnpblely feed pole of the wppowd ehnriaC U « ,ui4««iolabfe ^!L. 
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reined bnecd Lhaa tliiw of llii! r^ipjer, Tlidr Jegi< art* sleniler artd all 

liiL* has v^inishctt.' 

Though tlie workmimstiip ^till rude (the two human for e^xampk^ 

cannot bt satisfactorily disentangled), the problem of the dnni^htsman is 
on tlii= wlKjle efficiently tackled. The horses have for die first time their 



is of the same type as that on 4, with four-spoked wheel and central axle; 
the l»dy oompies the same unnaturally efevniLd position. Riir side* filled 
with bttice-worfc which may represent iiither wicker or leather tliongs 
plaited, is considt>rably higher; othenvisc the profile is similar to that of 4. 
Polc> yoke, collar, girth, and reins are all disiinctl}' rendered- The pole 
takes a strong tipvajd curve at the point of its departure from the body, 
a fcattire dioracteristic of some of the earliest SumcruLo chariots. It is 
strapped mimd and round from mil to end^ probably by the long ends of 
the which binds die yoke to it. Above it appears for the first 

time a device culcubted to lighten the pressuitr on the yoke which therey 
after remains diaraeteristic of the Myoetiocan nnd Miuoan diarioL Tliis 
eoriidits in a supporting rod or thong which connects the uptumctl end of 
the pole with the top of the breastwork and is itecoTated with ppimon-likc 
flaps which giaiendly touch the ptdej some times descend wtsll below it+ 
This contrivance is unknown to Sjuian and Egyptbn chiiriotSp which soU*^ 
the problem, evidently urgent* by conniictmg the top of the bresistwark 
with a point on the pote near its junction with the body by nieiins of a 
tlionp or bunch of thongs or an attachnieiit of wood or luetaL^ ITte pole 
of Syrian and EgJT^tirin chariots tnke^ a moderate upward curve immedi¬ 
ately in front of the body and thereafter disappears behind the liorse 
nearest the speetator. 

A pole-end support (as we may tiall it for convenience) of this kind is 
rcjircfseniftil on engraved gem of the fiiicentb century from Lykto.s in 

* Epk. Arth.^ t 93 y, pL Xp 1 i p. 83 ? siv p. jij;* . 36 (enSciti£cd). 

^ Nwiffrr, Off {m AUfrtfim, p\i. ii, 10 and ti; iiin u and 14: }v* ¥7 and Tft. 
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CM(e (Fig. 40),' and Iiess completfly but still ttntnistakably rendered on a 
scaling from Hagia Triadha^ tvltich dates to LM {£ and is therefore approxi¬ 
mately contcmporai^’ ep'ith the \'aphdo gem : it however, a more 



Fic. 40 


aiivanciicl meUiod of toeing in that the collar is attached to the girth 
at the back. Yet a thin! Cretan representation of a chariot is to bi? found 
on a fiftiJeJitJt-^ntnry gem from Knossos in the British aiuscum (Fig. ).' 
Here the pole b omitted—not unnaturally, for onlya voiy sJiort section «( 
it could biive been sliowu; hnt the jwleHind support mtJ»’its cJmractcristic 
tbps is distincUy rendered. Tlic yoke is also omitted, but the position of 
tlie owtlor. pla<^ wcU below the pole-eudsuppon, sliows the level at which 
the spectator fe to supply It, 

It (5 unfortuufitL- tliai neither Uii’ stdai nor the gold ring tiirow anv 
Ught on the pole and its support in ihe Sliaft-greve period, ;md not less so 
that raninkiod evidence for tJii- fifteenth c<rtituty is lacking. We are riiert- 
fore dei^inient on Crotn for our kngwk'dge of two fonns of chariot body 
whidi appear In (lib period, one to become th* standard Mycenaean and 


I n % «■ ^ ^ 3«. ^ 3T; fJc-Ui «rRMty «.kf«d. 

n 'I?* TOUghly TEpriXluMll funxi 11 ^ L 
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Minoan type, the other taxer in the Aesaean area bat more wwMy diffused, 
'fhat on the Knossian gem ^ pi the latter class the body is no longer 


rectongalar, but has a downward-curving side whidi in profile forms 
approximately a quadrant oJ a circle, His is tliir fonn of some Hittitc 


Fic.^i 

chariots on the reikfe i^rected by Etimses 11 at Abu Simbet (Fig. 43).' and 
a lso of that on the bettcr-prestarved side of the Enkomi diaught-bo* 
(PL XI,; il. It Vi believed to be also represented hy sui extremely crude 

^ D& im ^liuliphimthmhm CMtt, /i. xdi (iqbt). P< i-)9y 

Niiafftr, op. eh.. id> iv. 17: lit 
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terracotta of^ LFf IH date from Mj’oetiaii.* There perhaps some 
degree of af&mty hetwecn this type and one of H^hich an nctuaj spedmen 
snmves, found many years ago hy RoseJUtu in Egypt, but eertainly not 
indigenous. It will be lutilier discussed Wow* 

Tlie second das h repre'ssentixl by the wild^gbat eh.irit>t of the Lvktos 
gem. Hr tic the body h stilt rectangular* but from the side a curved pro- 
jeciion ejctends far behmil the floor of the chariot i the axle is central 
rylativdy to the floor if tlm is prolcmgtiidp as it seems to be, to the rim of 
uit hut somewimt heliind the Jine qf bisection of tin; rectangular 

side. This ntfw form (colkd by E^ans the ^dual chariot") is represented on 

a series of contemporaiy 
tablets from Knossos w'hich 
apparently contain an in ven - 
tory of horsey and chariots 
43} * Hie po!i* and 
pole-end support with one, 
two^of thnte flaps ore clearly 
1 1 * indicated: the yoke is in 

poaitimi. placed vertiealiy io that it may be sctui entire. Tile head of ahorse 

widi ID ^ jessed In tufts like t tkat of the famous beast on tlte sealiua 
ram the Little Pialac^ scmetjnies appears tothe ri^ht, Wlterevrj invented, 
the cliuij Cliatiot is the staiidanj form on tile inainlantl in LH HI. ITie 

complete reconstruction appears to tlie fnacii 

of the floor and tlit pole has lost tts upuaind curve inmediatelv in fraut of 
Urn body, a diar^ foreshadowed, perhaps achieved, in the chariots of the 

tlie bottoni of the car u a stnughl. skating litte to tha)a]go.t Enaueh of 

“ P”*"'"' ‘o 8>“raal« ths fonn. and Smro 
arefo.gaioal5sho.^l,or^ ™"®-insial in tofta. Fiagmcals of the 
otegatoa lrK» at M,««e sundve i„ snffletot ,,aortitv 'o iaotifv to 
r^nstractota at 1.0 dtariak a, thtal. adth Ihc «fc tohhtdCentre 
01 tto floor, tfhre afso f^iraits vritti tto tufted man<!$ of luiiseioccitr 
Fmaily, oa fto ehanol thetd ft, the latest Jlyceoaean style fraa ^ 

<■ •«»«- *- B- 

■ ft rf.lt. ir. H. to Itol'.oT;li! "• Bl^ "‘■■t. 

* II^cLh 505, 

* Jj^ j diff TtcimiJtnjrtiflti isdc pi., jtil TLe i 

^4)^ but Iht h <j| iht MiiaJ* 

cftA W ^ it=wi ihtt 

* ItCKlcQvr^kll ^ Frit ft. BtlLiv. 
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{Fig. 9 supra, p. 149) the greater pan of a cliarioi horee u-ith tnfted mane 
s£ preserved as well as the ^wtcHiiid support with flaps. 

Tills sl^ge fom of diariot-boily ftgiines fegulnrly on the Mycejiacjm 
vases of Cyprus (Fig. 45J/ wiiicli suggests that it had a ixmsiderable vogue, 
tJioiigh smttly within tin; Creto-Mvceiiaean world, It is difficult to con¬ 
jecture the 1^' of the j^eculiar extension of the side. If it were an open rail 
such ^ we oftim fmtJ on the ehariols of ardiaJc and classical Qnxk vases, it 
woulil ^ord a hau^iold to anj'one monriting the cJiariot in motion, but 

and Cypriot vasus plainly shmv. Yet tt 
affords no protection against an wicmy in the nsar. imd must liave been an 
Oracle tci anyuue running up at the aide to seek safttv in bis chariot in 

-Mcrcklmsijggosuthai the ^wing folltrtvs an 
arristw coiiviyntwm and thiu the form rcpr«eniwi is that of the chariot 

^ “* Hinitos, the 

he asmmes lo have been 
s^ht, riot cn^ed) and the cxtcn-simi th,; ’fjundrani’ side. This trraL- 
the ptobletu ni perspective u-ouJd he not unlike that sometimes 
™ hy (leome nc vis..-pd..trTs. hut I have fonnd no example m 

wfiich the exiensiun lias the form ol j ijtiadfMt * 

fn the latter part of tbo LR HI period we hav;; evidence, froemejitarv 

'1'!*?!^^''’ of a type of chariot new In G^c but 

iiot^ j^vv ^ occtirrmg in Egj-pt at some dale in the fifteenth cciiiiny 

iiw? rajj of a chanoi bdimd which stand twb warriors each wcarmc a 
fnngt'd tail (ft chiton md carrying a romid siiidd; the urtii of the fort^t 
IS extendwi ^though (.-ontTOiling the reins, the second holds an obii'Ct 
tv toi « probably a spear, A. fhe chariot has Sr bZrorfc no 
^c-pmid.^«r figure, ore fully rm^-aJed. In front ri the begmnW of a 

and atovc ,t a Iwr paraUd to ,1 whid. it b itnpos.ib!e SSt it 

lackmg. The bent kmvs of the warriors suggest tliat tJie cfiarint ft in rani.! 
motion and that aro liydog lo txiunSactrJ 

at IflUiin. ^ 5 S. » sh«d fownd 

Vi|ip^nt«J Iwa iwle curving:ihniiilv iipwiid.W«iiXj n! 

latk.Tfewen,Ijj,), but whnr it !i)t»rikapt^uml ii* ^ ^-tr>of TlwImutwrutk tfijj, 

Ilf kaci^ or. trtleiwHheniiwtaMt plT^ U‘tw«ii Pij? 

'quajJiEiit' cWijW (« the tjiktimi fex hsi U* Uck /l^' 3 ^' 

attflriiiiicnl arw<R)tloi luetul^hmuiiis ri«u tin iJjnoftlielutfsI^’^i *“**'™?* " doiihie 

Tl»anu tn Ur, *ni3?=ti €<,1^^,;^ 'I*'’ 

ut iwtiil, wbid) aip duuacterSt^sf Aaiyi^tbbrtrti f.,^" 
ji,. V,Ijn rii. »a), m wtiich ibtvpre^biUtd 

li» Iw iuia ib nTTUTkg^llir IxhIv' wil]‘j » centml nr nJiiiA4i I trthwiliJi; 

dw Hiftilfl ehuriotR o« tin., tdief. u( Alru Simhel oF 

nciTO! II hjauE;, fifth- amt Wth.^uu'xv <iib4 «r‘M ' p"^ ryptwimvcsm thh 
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nor on dihcr of two sherds from Tiryns'^ wliich give extremely fragmen tuty 
reptesentations ot tliis sort of chatiot b there any indication of a support 
for the pole: in the case oi the iiu^er the omisdou is s^nificant» for it is 
painted in exactly the styk- of the sherd sdready quoted (Fig, 9 sit^ra) 
on whidi tile support and flaps arc daboran-ly rendered. Another curious 
ditlcrence may be noted. The iioise of the pole-end support has its mime 
dressed in tufts, that of pi. sv wears instead tlie ostrich feathers clitiracter- 
istic of Egyptian and also of the Itorses ou Cypro-Mycenaean vasi’s, 

though m liiis latter case tn conjunetkm witli the dual chariot. 

Of the curioualy light and veiiicle which we are now coitsiclerUit{ 

the Egyptian specimen cited above fp. 213J is a concrete example, being 
composed entindy of bout wood and leather and held together by pugs o( 
bone; designed above ail for Lightness, it has not a scrap of mi'tal ifi its 
(.'omposition (H. XXV, i) .- Ihe woods of which it b constructed are exotic. 
Not all can be identified with certainty, but of the ash which forms thr 
|[>Uoe$of tile wheeb and tlin birch bark or bast which protects the jimciion 
of the spokes with felloe and uavc there is no doubt. The southern limit of 
1 hose trees is given by Schaefer^ as a line rtuiniug frorri a |X>ini near 1 rebi- 
tand on tile Black Sea to tiie soutli end of the Caspian, this sea. lonniiig 
the ea&tcru limit, while a line running southward iroiu TfobKonJ is ttie 
western. TJic bod3’ oi the idiariot coiisist-s simply of a wooden frame for 
the tioor, which is made of inturlacixl thongs of leal her, and of a single rail 
with ttne centnil>upport and tio otlitT lonu of breastwork. Nnuffer itidr(Hj 
supposes that there was otigiriaily a breastwork, possibly of biatllei thongs, 
but It is difficult to sec why the breastwork should tuive- frerisiietl xvlien the 
floor survived.^ Tlic wh«I is four'spjked, tlie pile is sujiportefl in the 
Ifgy^ptian luamicr near the jimccion u'ith the liody bj’ a pair of thongs, 
and Uic axle is at the rear edge of tlie floor. It has sometimes bixn thena^t 

' iy:)iii,finLUiii. Tirvni, [jJ. sv snj p, ifi, fig. 155. Jltes* teio »|wida ynii hmmm tmi 

an iKitnistHitahJc iriniinn to the Ifrtetn* itf tile EUitiiibiii), ij'ali in tJieii tlwsmcsuitu 
tlrtjiih. atieh u, (lit ufirpl tuaties. We luvt ivKuwtnuiilesvf lhce(w«'( ’"f«h but* (RodenwnWr. 

p, ilg- 14 1 fJ- 3rrmlJi iWa fu^i * fttmutii * l^tue (r. 

l... isir hJjt iiAPv 4J6)T(nmJJ^ Thef Lulici hi n rttla-iims prucsideaft who nesm lu hav* hetn 

a fhcTnc of fftitfa jllrtbtt, fitspiTr ihf hjarhattim wlikih Jilb ijfr iJjc 

I iori«4 ^*1111 InUiti ■iNWfk, t he ityI?, of whjfii i hr W djrrioi vjfc&f k- tJtt: ww ^and one 

uf tfuf ejirlieaf rxantplc^, him v^g^l^rtJS \i imemith liie lUMi nnnwicni* wi^il oiErwIarini* 
nrw 1 hernia iwi tJHiiib ifnfuinably <liuf to klnvtfkipiwfliiti hi Ric acIVAiwi^fiir ffnes oF 

wniruin tsti fIx! Ikiivi? iii> m Hinocut or ilyeerwif^ »rt ; nenftt to the 

hoplitc of ib? Ch^ an ! UJihnl Iwih hes tlw dtiocptalive Fnc?Je tihi haiL 

Of lb? new ihiiiiU itimc -iht Rstmirtil ttnil baiJh lypc* of hclfoet-pnnr to AraitriSia. 

the t^rioi piJwnW^ anrt Ehi: froiher orintrily to 

■ HiUKlilFiL ytmt^deT m: Siudnioihii, op/dl^ p* t4Tt NtMnrr* of'. err,, ph i; 

UUbvn Hifi. I ^ 2 . lltr whicK tifnMjht hi iiw eWoi h 

4 hnw ht. 4 .tcd lu tie iTTiiiln jii i Aiyv^m, 

* JI„ Srhnfft'r, “ArnnTU«‘be% 11 o3j hi WiigncTtsctkSj^iKfifft^iAff.. dVr ^ni.ur^ Akm 

Wittt^rhaptt, mjt. Pfi. J 7 P JT- ^ rruiitii, ( 7 wmanm, %\u\ i itk^n lip. 

* llic hiiwrver^ I’annol he for thia ehAmi irat fmmn in Kirt^ilimv nb^rfvee 

hy hi' Aml> dig^r» wwifSiik* utidei ibc supirrviiloh oX Jlas penjiiui! irfrtviuir. RoMlhiii alntei 
lhal \i jiraiiy c&Hipkic. 
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that tbis specimen is too light to havt!^tv«^ a practical purpose, but on the 
othw haud tt is allcgt^J to show tnu%$ of use, au<1 the position of the axle 
with the weight iti front imtead of over it would have a steadvina 
eflect.' ’ 

Hie Ui 111 sherds show no trace of pole support, whether of the 
Egyptian or the Mycenaean tyi»t unfortunately the positiofi i>f the axle 
cannot be tlcienuined on any one at them. Tliis light, suigle-rail cluuiot 
seems to have permanently aiitipttd iii Greece, for it appears, un¬ 
changed in essentials, as one of Ute lypes depicted on Dipylon vases and 
also in the form of brion 2 e votives at Olympia. Among these latter two 
subtly difr^^ typos arc found.* Botli have the axle at the back and a 
rail witli a suigle ceiitraJ support and no breastwork, and neither has any 

separate support for the pole, 
to thedrst case, howevor, the 
support of tlie rail is not verti¬ 
cal. but runs obliquely to the 
pole, thus perfomring a double 
functioii (Fig. .^5). While we 
must accept simplification in 
these rode inodeLs. ii seems 
probable tlmt in this case the 
- . ... form is a real one, for some 

bimscan chanots show tins skniiug profiU; <,f what is no longer the mere 

' It« a ti^ [K^nt wkihcr RoMirait** chtnioi wa» inude in KiiyM of itnmriMl imnd^ «■ 

"Xu.”-'iStoi ttaS: s! 

On ,UeUt«r Wl'dnirfoi 

fi.™ Uur t«ul* wf Koinmwi 0. l4tO Lih. panrtiiiB of clmiwfs 

TTHHintHiii bnd o! Nifiaraki', ht, ihe icin^kiui iUit^rtiL wK ‘ttir 

ol U. ™l ,u..t5y 

RilAbet^ CeifhirAfit V^ifratumi uitJ ddl Tkw ^ p-1 w J 

i» ccintaec mb ilto mi.] wa4 sW* in piwti^e *b« wi tf .j7“ 'f®' 

t htciy rrtulf 1111 h ^-©TII aa well U tlivSnif' Heit HiliritiP #1 h i' 'UtTTMil if^n 

dmtiots'nachcd K{^'pt in biij (|U 4 jqtitiB, (b. ibeotti<<V M t it-*^ tniKKTKiJ lor 

truiisomr.tetdj-iipiuf^ni<,fbnjH.ntiy dYiUratirm .WwkdflrfX^ ^^ii=nte 
10 MitMriaiiitdatcO In^. lw.verqm!Knlalio„4«X 
4H Thr Re^dlbi type, jin l»l (me h^jiinc tJw louKhlv 

'.l.uidnint' dtl-rn.wrtejt.dtz., tiljs. pp Hj-ffi In *'''' 

if M itiltln] jmjy jij Jimjt «ml tilmtnh tbs ftuif* i ^ 

- >■ »■ * - 
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support of a rail, but a solid bi^astwark. giving tlie body of tbe car rather 
the appearance a( the loc of a shoe»^ Kachod says that the position of tlie 
axle is behind the centre/ but this is not the E:a^.if wo do not reclain 
tlic part of the door whicli uiideriies the doping projection; moreoverj Uie 
charioteer occupies tb<* place which he does when the axk is central, via. 
ditvctlv over it. This Etruscan chariot therefore is akin to a ^^niwhat 
more ciiborate bronze modd from Olympia which has the vertical upright 
joined to the pole near ihe body by an ohliqnc support, and Uie axle 
in the centcai position.^ On the other Olympian bronzes the axle is at 
or near the rear edgtf of the caTj but on Attic Geometric vases and ikieotian 
fibulae* it h regularly cenlml* Hus h evidently tlie native Greek fasliion 
surviving from Mycenaean tinies^ and it is natural that it siiotild appear 
on the funcroiy^ vases of the Dipylon and on libubte frore the tombs of 
Thebes which represent local usages whercaij tlie votive^ of Olympia were 
dedicated by victors from oil quarters of the Greek world/ 

A ininiaturo bronze w heel with idx spokes was found at Olympia/ ivesrj" 
wheels with seven mi^^l eight at Ephesus / the six-spoked whee] appears on 
a Geometric vase from Itavousi in Croto^ and on the Melkm amphora witli 
Apollo and xArtemis/ the ejglit’Sj>ukcd ou a llj pylon vuse in tlie .Metro- 
pulitan Museum of New Yock,» on the Phineus vase, on Oozomenian 
sarcopiutgi^ and on a Chucomcniiin sherd w^hicli also shows the axle at the 
extrcmiT rear edge of the floor. Tliese Oriental features never establi^ied 
iliemselves on the mainJand of Greece; the- Dipylou vase witli the utuque 
eight-spoked w'heel belongs to tlte end of die period when the war-chariot 
was on the point of Qjial disappeaixinccj and merely records an Oriental 
model tvliiclj tln^ artist had encountered. 

TJie expmments of tlie Dip^don artists in perspective intTodute an 
eliinumt of luicertaintv into some of their representations of chanots^ but 


‘ Naelud, D/r hi dm luO^tm w- lArni Naskh^* F>b liii 7^1 

pli. vti lui^ viiL 
= IS^ndiccJ, oji. ciu, p. So. 

^ t?J. iv, pL aiv, DO. TO. , . * I 

* ILuupe, pk Ui, Iv, Md 3 m, uu M\ the ctauipks httvir ihc pok «i 4 

ttn(edi£:r Wilh th« pok m Ctll joifl fnaiA MflV cunuclcitili wit I 

the wlik-ii p ijrji lm!kAl«L UnDiire tlw tibutic to th= thjid qu-irrw vf ific 

ci^uh ccntuiVr but liicy pioWily helnng iw itfranili* ^ . t. u 

* SitvM llii^ diJuiDl-iiw wni ml intmdujjed ut Olyiitpla till ibL Olyiaptfsji 

votivi:** tlieir prtmiiivt appiaMumCit rannot ww he ciTiicr. 3 hey KTt demWiEfiA ™ 

fif Irtc^ ifiinin p htfl iht vititgi w^ulil m d^mbi hut^ do h rorrcci r^truig qI to 
wLiiJi wuA tlipte to icTrt a& ii niucJcL Tfac tali |xhiU«i 1 cajH of ihc ditiTKifl«ii» 
qn AnatJjliB.n 

* OL ft, pL jmv m. gcs®. 

^ tidcuth, £qs;. dl itpkmiff pli. pi- xxcki. 

* or; MmZ. iii. n». »8. D« ftmu of iho h^y 1. un^Ufioi 

lo raiiuA tW Orinii.1 t™lL fix 1 «d Wk di-mt wfrx* ti^,. o»ly; 

UyniEtu {uii Atuitei)i;ui) did n<jt Uw »iwi** the fotiatty iW wbieh Iw 4* un wapfiw 

prute thii^ 

•* y«/y<. rijt <iois),t>|). jits IT,. -**«•• 
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fhere are examples in pure profile where no nuataJas is pos^te. One such 
is reproduced oii PI- XXV. 3 ■* H boii a practicaily vertical rail-support wtli 
a sligh t convex curve ami a breast worJ: of wteke r or leaf her thongs, Tlic axle 
is a little m front of tlie floor-centre and the pale has the pole-etid support; 
but the general resemhlaiioe to Kosetlini's chariot tram Egyptian Tfiebes 
is striking. A bronrcdiariot oiodcl found tn the Uber (PL ,KXV, 4)- has an 
eight'Spoked wheel and a positior; for tlitr oxJo a little behind the cenuv, 
but it is uiumstokobty of this type and probably testifies to Greek influence 
in Italy at a time when the form was stilt current, i.e, in the eighth ctiitnryj 
since tliBfe is no uvidwioe that it survived any longer in Greece. Nnehod 
classes it as 'Egypto-Gcotnetric'. wldch is convenient ns a designatLon, nor 
is direct contact between Greece and Egj'pt by any means impossible at 
that date, even if as yet iinprox'fsfl ; but wlufreas, as we have reen, the fCFrm 
survived from Mycenaean days in Grrecc, there w no evidence that tn 
Egypt it outhved the Bnmre Age,^ 

To ivtum to tlie l>ip3doti va-^es: mwe commonly the chariot has two rails 
without breastwork and of crmiuet-lioopform whidi arediowuone behind, 
the othc r in front of tJie occupaii t nroccitpauiii fjf the car | Pi XX 1, i, s, 3) .* 
In these casisit seemscrrlaui that the rail at the hack repreisentsonc of the 
sides: Eekltel's recoiistnicdon^ with it at the back, where it would offer a 
finrmiftiiblt oNtacle to getting in and out in a liurry, has found no accept¬ 
ance. E'requently the lowvr half of the space helow the front rail is filled 
in with paint, wlfidi indicates a low solid screen surmounted by a rail.*’ 
The sides are low'cr than tlm.breastwork; sometimes Uiey fiuve abm’e them 
a rail whicli k prolonged behind tLf; floor to form a Inutd-grip; sometimes 
there k no nail above the solid part, but a Iraud-grip. often of exaggerated 
length, hehind.' The xvheel is four-sptiked and, if not always mathematic¬ 
ally central, k directly under tJi« feet of the ehariolrer, Ttiis k m essentials 
tlielomi which persists in va.Nc-painttng; except in the fiok-suppprt, tlicre 
is practically no dlllcrcnoB hctwnen tliis form of Djpylon rfiariot, that on 
t tiL* Qtigi vase,® and that on a vase of Middias portraying the rape of the 
l.eukippids.* In the earlier period the attachment of pole and body 
va^it■^ a good dc^ Tlie pote^rl support occurs on the three Boeotiaii 
fibulitfr. an (Km Dtp^drm x-ases is frequent enough to suggest that in .Attica 


1 Airrr RnrlitL pc Cj;'. 

* HJi. r'Hf, 1 / nu, Nurhud, pi iv, no, d. pL tu\ 4 akfii| 6 ? 

i uftijr mku* lor ihc (llyrupia uj cl^ F^T>iiip «ra$ 

ihfiiT genfiinl TtstinniAn^ in Kt>Ktlmrk cturbe; 

* VEo 111 , ht p. i^p Ity Aji : Hoinrpr ^V, Kft, ng, 31 . 

* It iu pj_ XXVJ,3 

iht tm liocp ilnr cb*firM Krhlcij the Mnlii™ mk td r^riatu hu iK^tx virtuiiJlv 

lo TbidiiLtitu the ojMntkm. ' 

* A fni{nTTim.tAiy il-firinTAtnE: tctm><otu frciii? iht Aihcntiui i^irra u riioEi \n a ibofl 
iiripctlmikic MtindJiu: iri ^ duaiM-l»av tdiittc tklr rP3tii-^ well nWc Iits kwee. 

HfjfliTUt. SlEipp. Il« IK 4X 

» iPtjii Mut^ipi, [A. u* iHv 

* Gr. \*m*. pK o: AiuiT* iil 553 . 


^ Ant. /XtkAp 1]^ pli. 44-^, 
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It was at kast regular,^ while tbe Olympia models show that m some 
localities, perhaps in Asia Minor, an oblique support nmniog from liue 
top-rail to an intennediatc point on iho pole took its place. On a very 
Lite Dipylon vase (r. 700) in tlie Britisli Museum the poltMsud support 
(winch hi luenitiry of the Mycenaean flaps carries thiw small tags)^ is 
stipplenieuied by i% second rimiiiitg almost huTizontally from tiui top of 
the sDUd brea^work to a point w^hkh must lie about the middle of the 
pole. This probably represents a real change in structure* for it is found on 
a iitunber of later examples, notabiy the Qiigi. Araphianmsi PhinfiuSp 
and Francois vases. Its portrayal was a matter of some difhcnlty 
for the artist and tlic data cannot be interpttted with certainty* It 
looks as though a thong were attached to each sidG of the chariot 011 tiie 
inside at the level of the top of the solid sert^en; they were carried lorwanl 
each rlu-otigh a. hole in the side, joined a little way in front of the body, and 
ilien tied to the pole at a point which is natumlly always concealed by the 
horse nearest to the spectator. 

After the Geonnetric age the chariot is no Inngpr rmplon^ in w'ar,* and 
e^ddfiiice fails for its other regular fimctbn, that of driving in procession 
at the funeral of a great man. ITiis solemnity was regularly depicted on 
the earliest Gnometric potteiy^ with figure decoration, viz. the large kraters 
ami amphome which served as grave monuments and which find no place 
in the ceramic art of llie succeeding age. Solon's ftmerory Icgi^ttion may 
have put sirj end to it if it h ad not already fhsappeared. 

tn spite of the rdativdy eonshkjablc numbW of monumaiits wlndr 
record the chariot, ^ve know' nalhing of the use wlusili the Gnjcks of tlie 
Bronze Age made of It in war. Concemuig die ttvo great protagonists of 
Hie eastern Mediterranean—Egypt and the Hittite empire—we are better 
informed* The chariots of thf- kings of Megiddo and Kadesh might well 
Itave inflicted serious damage^ if nothing worse, on tbe army of Thutmose 
in in the battle of Megiddo in 147^; as matters turned out, the Pharaoh 
was able to record v^itb special satisfaction the capture of 934 of thaiu ^md 
over :r,aoo hoi^. At Kadesh in 1288 the Hittite chsmoLiy^ very nearly 

* h n iIeIScuIi iti J\vf oF DEpytufi to kmm wEietlu]' jui nmislon b 

w HU Ltibitmiy uinfili&cmtioflk The yiolw U tudkatcd. hi im eHstinj^l? 
|[{£iLnd t:y H«k}btl p, 1J4* %- 04) TJicfr i*tio uii|ifii>TE tfhovmp Imi dKHayb 

tnio lunt pliiifily sJsown, Ihfv hpvf imly ooe pait oF rebu liuueJ betwmi ibem, Uiore It 
tm GErtiiiniTth 4 r iht polfi^mi tinpport in n?q 3 ir>% 

* Tlir« 111 of dircfj appeal oe dir juilfraid of tb* duiiKit of the 

fresco, fl^-hure ihey' tccni lo be ihc cinJ* of cr^nJ* by i^^hich the tbpt an atfnrbcni: to rt. TIot 
lenppear, uin^v^ in ^roupi of tbm. ou vrtrUw l^pvlon eomI pi'cfii>'Aiiijc vbsec. 

* ttiil kiKi^of the mir-dumnori bui only ns Ly^inn (iTiciil j? ir, \* ly, Lobet 5, 

only u 11 rtinuuitic dp^KticIimp of by|*nne frajiuire, fekiir Alyjotfa’ m 

order tn canirt:rt hi&otiTi bephres InTo mi'vEry (l\)tyw=n,^f,;U. vit. e>. Tin siiiiik irt Vhcqpi., 
^^7 caft ittily be jiti epjf nnu^nriit. 'Dterr b a fiftivomntfy iktrodan iBm-cntEa, tturi*! (5 m 
cb4tnot ^onutmif^ a wnirior and rharibtem; llic former armed ai.a boplite, the laltrr inrith m 
'Bomtlnn' shield ilun^ cjvtr hu bd^kn tx An hiavr t<i du witb raEttcuiponuy 

posiihly it Sgiinc wemocM puK^asiKir Or raitc^T pi. SiO. 

Y 
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tumi;d thL' tidu of batUc tlif Egyptians. Iii 1321 Memeptali lised 

fib to coniplele tlie rout oi tJic libyans and tln^ir .-\chaian and other allies 
mid drive; them fmin thu Utdta. TIll’ Egypt tarn m fact used their diariats 
carrjTng ardiers firstly aj stiock tn>op& for attack, followed up by ma^d 
infantry, and sL-coiidly, Eke cavalry, for pursuit. Tbdr attack could be 
withstood otdy by the enemy s cliariotry, which, unless it carried weapons 
of er[ual range, w'as doomed, crfens partAifs, to defeat. Titus in the reliefs 
at Abn Simbel which commemorate the buttle of Kadesh wesee the Flittite 
chariots Ciurying spearmen charging ihe Egyptian line but succumbing to 
the arrows of their focs.^ 

Whether any sucti organized use w'a.«i made of I he war-chariot in Bronze 
Age Lireece we cunnot tell- That it played an important part hi Uic catal>- 
lishmeiit of the Shiift-grave dytiasty at Mycunac is pt^rhaps a legitimate 
cundusiou from the evidence of the stdai ; probably it helped to build up 
the supremacy whidi llfyociinc acipjuod over the Pelopoiiuese. In LIT 111 
it wa.<; certainly of impOrtano! in maintaining her central atntml, mtlicr 
tierhaps its a means of corntnunicaturn tlian tis an instrument of war. This 
is EuarajjU!e(l by tlie ticiwork of made roads with bridges of which 
Mycenae b. the centre and by the wbeel-mts deeply scored iu the stoucs 
which pave the Liun gateway, thougli the roads may have carried prin¬ 
cipally the wagons of commerce. The abifity, however, to met;t promptly 
in the plain any invuder, whether hi; landed at Mauplia or came dow n one 
of the passes ^m the Coriiuhbn tliiif, must hsv« been of the first im- 
IKirtanoG in tlia eyes of the tevciish iortiflensi of Mycenae and Tttytis. 

liow far tlic devidopuicnt of the Myusaaemi cliaiiot was influenced by 
Egypt there is not sufficient material to tell ua. The incised hooves, of 
the hursw in the Tiryns frcsco. and the ostrkli-plumesof tlie sherd show 
uumistakabJe, if trivial, Eg^tian contacts; more important is the possible 
dmvatiou thence of tlie Rosellini itpe of clLiriot. It is true that our 
earliest evidence for it (the sherd [rum Myxaiae) tan hardly be earlier 
than c. 1250, when (ireco-Egyptian rebtions liad almost cca^>d to exist, 
but that is also the earliest date at which the evidence of figure-painting 
on vases becomes available; the cloriot may have been there considerably 
earlier. The Myceuatans at Gurob must have btfen familiar witli Egyptian 
chariotry, especially if. as has often been suggested, tliey weie a colony of 
niercenaiics. 11 is at least ef)ually prokiblc, however, that the light chariot 
cjnie more directly from Mitaniii to Greece via Ugnrii, 

Thcic is another ijuartw from whicJi influence may well be suspcctcfl. 
.■Vssmnhtg the idenUfication of the Ahhijawa of Hittite- records with the 
Achahiiis to Iw conecl, we liave evidiiio! that thmhaMttA:d^ of cluiriourj' 
was at the I liititc capita], Hattusas. tii the famous Tavagala\-as letter the 
Great King of die Hittltw (minamwl}, writing to the king of ilic Acfiaians 

' CliimipilllHlin. I. Lclelrv-tr iIm Nuiltw, %, 43; cf. Wretoilukj, AUat, ii. ™ for 
n drawli^ of ADfikHi buidi;. ' ' 
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(also unnained}, rgcallj> liow he liis correspande^it's bjroLlier, and 

Tavagalavas had in earliiir daj's betin usi^ii to rkli: in a chariot writb ilie 
Hittitt; ^master of tlir horse" whidi may *ierve A-a a title to describe an 
offidui shown by tht: context to be oi standing and iinporrancc,^ Tius Ls 
gtmerally interpreteti to mean that the ynintg Arhaian prince had visited 
Hattusas to receive ULStmetion in the art oi chariot ry* At Ugarit the 
Mycenaeam ^vho formed a consklcrable part of tlje cits^’s popnlatign must 
fiave comer to know tlie Sjrro-Hittite chariDt, an arm to whidt Ugarit 
attached great importance; they may w'ell have seen it in the Jidd, since 
Ugarit was geocrally an active ally of Egjiit in the frequent clashes of the 
two empires. To Cypniji. however, the Greeks brought their peculiar form 
of chariot, tht? ftuahbcjdii?dp tJiough it nuy hav^ servedp as in the vase- 
paintings, a merely ceremonid use* In the Iron Age it was superseded by 
a form with rounded front no extension nt the siden which inequuntly 
occurs as a terra-^tta mocid. On a Cypriot vase in the British Museum 
dated c. 6oo|PL XXV, 2)-achariolof Au^yrian typo is represented w'hi£ib 1ms 
a boK-body armoured with scales, preaumably of metah The taccupants 
arc a charioteer and an archer: the latter ivetus a dark, sleeved jerkinj^ 
prcstmably of leather. (Cf. Achilles aod Penthesilea on the Tiry ns shield, 
PK IX.} Ke faces to the rear and dificliar^cs an am>w in that direction, 
wMdiL suggest^ Qight before a pursuing enymy reiili&r Lfian a scene of the 
chase. The bow appears to ho of the European type, but the executiois is 
too summary to allow of a positive conclusion. In riew of die gorget worn 
by two of the Greeks oti the Tiryris shields {Phi, IK and X: cf, xBi* 
p, 134) and by Penthcsilea, accidentally omitted in BSA . loc. cit^, it seems 
safe ro interpret thus the lines artnijid the nedt of the ardier; and this 
again suggests that the hoes which endrde the neck of a helmeted head oil 
a Late Mycenaean sherd [Eig, 26 supr&] havetlie sajnir signiBcanc&i As late 
as the time of Da.riiis the dmnot w'us still used in Cyprus in 

t)f (Jeometric batlley&cenes we have enough to show ihai warfare was 
conducted in tiie desultory manner deseiibed by Homer. There appears 
to be no instance in Geometric vaso-pamting in which chariot rowts chariot 
in combat; they alwaj-s facr in tlie same direction, convey the warrior to 
the spot w^hejX' he dimnoimts to fighi, and w^aii to pick him up again.* Only 
one munument displayit two chariol^i confronting eadi other in battk, vir. 

T $;«nmeri 1>k pl il* cpi is, 53-6?! Hfr. U'jjJhp 

Tltf iLjle uf tlir Ie 4 liir Uc pirdsdy fiiitedt Utf. U\h in iht tisic iMitl ef ths futmtantilj 

cmuuy, phibahly vety iiraf pie rnd, 

i i:aL r, T* ii* pi. vl; for the nm^otUi s*c r. ti C. p, 713, li^i 

* H-frr*l* V* lij. 

* AJA. ihc I pL x&iit A. Ilifft diitiirt* tn rich whkh >uiTd!i a Isdlnisicd cfoirioli^rr 

iiie ii^Oi wirripn on iiifAUv -equipped tvilh the [>Lpyioft ithirld* Foi uuolfarr 

Titut w H. .N N V1,3 and Hrsfma, v 119:56), p. j^^iind >ippplBTneTiT i r P* Tv* 44- Hampc\ 

iFG 5 -^ p-.S^> liuii ihr wtrifor ueiJ rJnuhaKf whi> tiitpiupt ip> mmw Jhc chjutu 
ftimiih iiri«wi^ly art ihe )ldbiie, UiJ>'u]^h licir drrrirmjtml^k^ miuii wdl fomjdcitf 

bdcpriiiiisiu cluubt^cT wckUcJ bivc kll die duirbt. 
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a Boeothtn fibula of tim scvimtli ceiituryj’ whidi caiuiot rank as an 
authentic wjuitasi to eighth-ceiituiy practice. On each chariot, besides 
tile chariptecr, there is a glamor armed with an cicceptioually long spear 
With which he thrusts at his opponent. 


TftE CRARIOT t^T ROjimK 


Tile same story is tolil more explicitly by Homer, Firstly, wc may note 
that as in tJjc earliest examples of Geometric figurE-painting one function 
of the I-itjmeiic cliariot b to drive in. procession at the funeral of a great 
man, fu hb own laud the body of Patroklos would Iiave been carried on 
a wagon, hut before Troy tbert are only Wiir-diariots. and his comrodes 
cany him to tlie [>yre; the chariots of the Myrmidons accompany him, 
followed by tlie foot.* 

Passing to Homeric warfare, we find tliat, as Kioinayer has pointed out/ 
ojdy one passage betrajp any knowledge of the serious tactical use of the 
chariot. This h the advice put into the moutii of Nestor when annying his 
forces (or battle the chariots are drawn up in the van, the foot-soldiera 
in the rear, the hcutui ilight*amii:d troops?) in. between.* The chariots are 
to beep in line, neither dashing forward to fight nor falling behmd, and tiic 
warriors In them ore recommended to ftght with the spear from the 
chaifot ’since that is much Iwttor'. i.e, than dbmomituig to fight duels cm 
loot, a practice iiicomi>ailbk with keeping llie line, Nestor's tngency sug¬ 
gests that Uie old dbciplioi! is sit least obsolescent. 

rftif Ncd 01 irpcravjpoi qdAuf irat ^c$p 0 'eiM> 

TOI'4-t idoic Kol 


are his concluding words, but no duscription of the tactics enjoined is to 
Ihj found in Homer, Nor does Ids division of the troops into iVinjcf, 
and KaJ^«t agree with the familiar dasaficaiion as inupai. and' 

On tlie otiiur liand, the chariots do not carry the aiclicis wlio made 
the Egyptian charge formidable r like tht fhttites, the are armed 

with the thrustiug-spear. 

Here as so often we must ask oursdves whether wc are dealing with a 
fragment of Krouze Age tradition or with recent knowledge resulting foum 
renewed contact with the Near East. On the whole probability points to 
the former alternative, not only because the advice is put into die mouth 
of Nestor and the practice ascribed to earlier generations, but because the 
tlirnsting-spear is the weapon of Greece in tlie Late Breme Age {after 
which it vanishes to reappear only as that of the hopUte plialans) and also, 
as Just notcfi, of the Hittites, whom we liave found to have enjoyed a 


* Prfififuirf, j, B. 154, a. t 

* Emiwjw u, Vriih, y/<r«imn n. Rri<sfikn,ng dtrGrii^ih'n h. iW (toiflj, p. *S, 

■ d 3^^ . 

* U » ihmcult id fekl A (in whittver hi Utc n ig-jni«wt quitic* of 

Egiqaan m thr ljt« Bpii»c A|er, Jn Gfwk ^aing *he eighih ecnuiry ihfV 

prcTumatity filsyrd » part noil hml tu be providn] fsi iu Satot*, ^ 
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reputation for clmriotry in the of Myi^otm^iau Gf^oc. Syriafts 
AssyriaU5j mih wliom Grtrece might have; madt? contact in the eighth 
ceitttuy* used the bow* 

^10 clash of chariots is riescribecl in HonicT, and the only passage tn 
which such an encounter is alluded to 150 ff.) is justly suspect on 
linguistic grounds.* 

It has often been said tliai the chariot is employed in Homer merely as 
a means of transpott, and on the whole this is true; its use> however, lias 
nothing to do uiUt tlie size or weight of the body-shield, as wbs atgacd by 
Retchcl and bis supporters. The chariot-warriors of the stela ido not wear 
the body-shield ; ii appears only on tlie prostrate adversary ol Stele L 
So far as our evidence serves^ the Aegacan point of departure of the body- 
sturld Crttc^ where the dinriot appears later than it does in Grticcr; 
^lold and chariot therefore can have had no urigiuHl connexion^ nor do the 
monuments suggest a later ouCf The scene on the steli^ portrays the disr 
oomfiiurc oi the native by the Ijfettcr-ccinipped invader. The regular 
preliminary to action in Homer is 10 leap from the chanot, and one of its 
principal uses is to carry the warriur out of danger when isolated or 
derisively worsted; hence the charintefx must maintaip the closest ]wssible 
toudi witli his chief/ wlvo mav remotinl and dismount in the course of the 
action without the fact l>eing esrpresslv noted.* Examples of fighting from 
the clunriot are by no means InrWin g/ bvit as a rule it merely attends on die 
movemeutsof the demounted warrior and nnust havu added greatly to tJw* 
gtrneml confmion on the fields Whim the spear is usc-d from the chariot, it 
is throvvn^ as it to be on Geometrii: montinients* doubtless liecause 

it Was too short for an effective thrust. Archery from the chanot is isii- 
known , alike in Homer and in Geometric art; tht* Greek archer ^oots from 
tlie ground, and Pandaros wiien lie mounts the chariot of Aineias exchanges 
the bow for tht; spear.* The light^built Greek chaTiot could not carry a 
third man to act as shidd-bearer; the cliariotccr could carry a shield over 
his back» but an archer would have been wholly defenceless. 

Tlicre b iittlc Fpedhe de^riptinn of the chariot in Homer, possibly 
because it w-us a fumihar object of the pout's own day. Hera's is described 

* ^ Lcni, oA loe. Aj^cntly ttw \insA w s 'hqilfcie' hilrtpeUik^. la wlikJi 1I4* 

arc cuvnliyi. Filmic usfli lli In J Aa evldfucr fcn iltr CVpnof ar^^n of tht ^ffhidi 

he Ivaid (if \sa.v^ b«ii t[ii.x>Tpofntcd m flu oriafi™! atd of whyh ran ctHLshtnl oJ ^ 

(£?iw pp. Afl wc hjii^ muxa^ tiw dmriot wa? mod tii wai tne 

Cypiioti » blc » 5C5i inii with whAi toetka do n^r kticm. 

- ... 

* ‘Hius ifi n i'dirokkifk when ihc com she Tiujain at finit fnirRie^ in hik disortr 

(377 irt^nifrA: ^|a4> diuwni ihal be h ilit t yri in lie Ectipa fitmi 

the chujior which iw hm ncvjn- to remounK* SiiisHiirlr m A Htirtor diivet hno hntilc 

(fpa fljp hill itt ^1 » lit ihft enemy gtK±i il4ai& whidx he triu*i have dkjuouiiiud to 

pkfc ij|j^ 

* THatrt ittrAEh% tlw. Cie<idtA 1 lufh a whtfw fMthinj; w«iUJ 

be ijaiMd by dbiiknurtlin 4 i and wbcrc, cM-cptmnally. ih^y wfif fightiiiij niroKr^^AcSirJ;. thr 
Rjkones* For iiulividtmb m O' rift> ^ 
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for ite siipcrhiuinaii propeitieii, auid the account of Priam's miilc-cart is 
not necessarily appltcabb to the diarioiJ ll is possible. howPA’-er, to 
tleduce from the data, such as they arc. the existence of two types. One 
was extremely capable of being dragged or evoti csirried by a man 
singlc-bcmded.^ !t was <!oubt]ess chariots oi iliis sort which had tlte 
wiTWyts, of ten rofiTned to, to maJte wliidi Lykaon cut the young branches 
of a ttild fig-tree { 4 > ,^7-8}, Tlu' m-rvycr are coiumonly sptokeu of in the 
plural (.'J 53^^, y ^oo, <P 38). but as only those of Hera's car arc spcciftcd as 
double, it would seem that hi other rases we have a single rail thought of 
in sections, frotit and stdes. WIr-m the chariot is left to itself, it is naturally 
to llio front rail tJiiit the reins are fastetit'U to iriake the horses believe that 
they am effectively tied up (£ afia, 337). In fi 473 the same mancenvre is 
employed, blit the reins ntti tied to the which sug' 

gests ii breastvvork of some sort; it could he pierced at the lop or, as in the 
cast of t he classical racing-chariot, stiniiouiiteif by a rail. It is not certain 
that a bruaitwork is indicated in E 7^7-8, wheip of the of Hera's 

chariot it is said )^arv«H<rt wel iipyu|i]wieTu< Ifiamit iyrtrttriu,, i.if, it is made of 
plaited thongs. Probably the floor is at least rudnded if not alone desig¬ 
nated ; both are freiiuently repi^eiiiiitct] on Dipyjon vasts by a lattice-work 
pattern. Tor the floor a fabric Iwtfi strong and yielding wa.s desiraTile to 
rc^iucc tJie jolting of a springier vehicle over rough ground,* and plaited 
leather thotig; cotitinucd to lie used fur tlie purpose; Pollux (i. 143) men¬ 
tions the of a cUttriot, tlu- ttrehnicaJ name for which be gives as 

T^ww, and by its relation to the next item makes it dear that it formed the 
floor. Tile eftithets cvfrXticTP? (IP Jo5) nnd tujrXfKetft (IP 431*}- each used 
once of the chariot, may apply to the floor or to the breastwork of Lhe 
<wTi7{ clioriot, which on Dipylon vases is regulariy filkd with Jattice-svork. 

The pole-end support, as wo have scon, is normal in Mveenaean and at 
least common in Geometric art, but there is no iuTit of any such thing in 
Homer: twice the horses of a chariot break ific pole and escape witlioiit 
the mention of any other attadimcnt (Z 40, J7 371), Siidi East Greuk 
evidence as we liave (the Claaomenmn sJierrl and sarcopliagns noted above 
and the miniature w]je«U of the Ephesian .Artcraision) syggtat that the 
lonians adupted a mom orimtalizing form of dmriot and abandoned ilie 
traditional support; the diariot models from Olympia tnav mpresent 
thr cars M Easi Grafk cojtipfrtiiDn, 

Thus*! cliariots to whidi the poet ascribes dcconiiioa in metal wi-rc 
presumably soUd-horfittJ, for the offers no field for sudi ailnmmi'fit - 
Hera's chariot is not ornamented with, but causisfs of, luclaJ. a purely 


E TK R., UsiAtf 


' ** “ net ih Un (m ihis 5 itoi.) b Creek. 

^ piisiilik tu axahhw unth" 
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siiptUfiaturai State of affaiTB. Here again W6 cannot say wliethet wc hav^ a 
Bronze Age feature refiicml^rEd or ont recently learned frafu Assyria» 
where the king's chariot is often Iieavily decorated, tn favour of the first 
it must be rertienibcrcd that at Megiddo the Pliiinioh wisnt into battle in a 
diariot plnted with el^iCtnitn, that those he capiuied weiis adorned with 
and sfiwirp that of Tntaniliflniuir which exists in corpora, with pid 
and glass paste. In the fifteentli wad fourtecnUi centuries the Achaians 
learned tlie appearance of such cliariots and probably imitated them* 
Chariots ^ described in tlir Huid as (J ^^6, if 32’ and 393)^ 

tliiit of Diomede is xP^ 4 * 503); that of 

lihesos is adorned with gold anil sil ver \ K 4jS)^ Such decoration must have 
had a vvowlen sixiicture* 'whether of rectanjtular or quadnmt sh^pc* to 
carry it* and to this the epithets cJfoo? [i? 390* S 390), c^cotp^ (17 4&j), 
and KMrfTo^ (T 395) would apply. 

The bit is mentioned only once, the collar {AcjtuSi^) twice/ the 

gjrtb not at all, tthk'^ il is included in IhnobabH' it is, for the word 

is used only in the plundp $uid we may assume tltat from tile fifteenth 
century onwards collar and yirtli were united at the back of the anim^ s 
ntN!k, ^ wi- see them on the gem from Lyklos+ in ordar to lighten* in- 
effectually enough, the merciless pressim-^ of the colbr ou tlie windpipe. 
The fact that in a doniiKiralively detailed account of harnessing a mule- 
team then; is no mention of the collar remmdis lu! that the arguiucrit 
c ^ikniio applifd to Hornet is us mireliahJe as the npgiuminL ex ub^^nlia 
applied to Geometric art+ On characteristics both Mycf^naean and 
Hclknic. x*iz. the four-spoked wheel and the central axle, tiie [Hjemsgivc 
no information. If Iierbic t>oetry arose ou the mainland —^ condusion W'e 
Can hardly escape—the bards would know^ no other fomi i but we cautiot 
make the same assumptian about an loniim poet. Nouo the le;^, when 
Homer sj^ccifses thir eight spokt^s of Hera^s ehariot-wheel, k soems tifccly 
that he does so because the nunilusr h exceptional; It may tven Ijc that 
thr description is an iuterpobtkiU, as t liai oI ,Albena's armmg certainly is, 
hut die CyTUiotfi at least must liave known the ^ht^poked AssjTHan 
whf:id l>cfor%^ dll' end of the eighth ceniury. We mSi^t ex|H"Ct the poet to 
give her also the clahoiritely dt'oorated Assyrian chariot of the nhith and 
eighth ciuiturifo^^ but, as wo have just seen, he remains faithful t<^ the 
simple Smri tj'po and enhances only the material. 

For the position of the Houieric axle thon^ is no evidfence at all* 
In *F 3 X 7 *si the distance of the horse fmm the wheel 13 taken liA the measure 
of an extremely small space; but the consUtion that when tin; horse gallops^ 

^ r 553: A" T IMy crrw UrenUff hit b known fnim fKf l^rcrk nwiii^irhEJ; it la of 
bf^mfi^and ciiine« fmin ^ty-omnf' (£'Mi imi. (a. iS* ff t*; li** “I wi> of uHtiir- 

lihal !>"[« iiprmortirU fnnii A LlJ iTF^raVrat Mihfuii, Too n-iiuml mtiininR 

11 chat 4it that ilrnc (uhaI lEruhalHy for Irmg a.ftfr'J Ht maiir uf StE 

YVksKiEf, i^aJlufM Ht ji, Luid fnt liic ostaniptrt trfrtn MJlftuft* 

KiffmirAr U. Vtnmhrtifn, xxvi ^I93«)i ix 
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liie tip of its tail totiches the tyre of the wheel can be amply satisfied with 
the axle at the back of the fioor*^ fyres are meutioned several 

times aiid are naturally of metal, but the nature of the rclet-ant monu- 
nients docs not enable us to say whether the chariot aheaily possessed 
thern at the date of its first appearance in Greece, The Rfisellini chariot 
from lij^pdan Thebes has none, 

Homer's treatment of tJie chariot is strictly ‘Mycenaean* ; in war ant! 
racing alikeonlya pairof horses bused. Stcsich'onismaintained tlieconven- 
tiou in the and SO did tht artist of the Oiest of Cypseliis.' 

At what time the team of four bt.'came usual we cannot tell; it sometimes 
occurs On Dipytou vases of a late type.* The four-horse chariot-race was 
intrudiiced a( Ol3’mpia only in the ijth Olympiad,^ but Iiad proliably bevu 
practised as a sport tnucli earlier. At the time of their entry into thu 
I’ftlopcdnese neither the llonnns nor the north-«'est Greeks can have been 
ptoficieni in tlie use of the chariot, and the latter would not be likely lo 
encourage it at the festival which they contralh^d. If the team of lour was 
known in the nigged land of Attica lieftire the end of the eighth cenTmy, 
ttrausiliavebeen familiar in other regions a tknsl as early. The allusion to 
such a chariot theTefbn> in 4 6» S. need be no later, nor yet the rimUe in 
i‘ Sl & 1&5 1$ an interpolation as the immcdiatdv fblitnring dual shows 
whether it was simply added or dbidaccd an earlier line. 


c.»i UK & L UP 

Ibotigh it h not a piece of militaiy «iuipment, Nestor’s aip claims a 
bnof notice in any work on Homeric Archaeology. It is at least the 
appiirtenanoe of a hero of war brought by him to the field of battle 
The famous Dove ^ from Hu- FoirrtirShaft-grave (Fig. ^81 has so long 
l>;en popularly identibed with the only cup accorded adetailed description 
til Homer that its actual appearance is generally a disappoiiirment to Uiost- 
wljr> see It for the first time ^ Sdmewiiat under 5^ inches in height, tmide of 
ordmiiry sheet-gold, of poor design and unremarkable workmanriuo it 
would ^m to have little in common with Nestor's nmgnificent piece of 
plate. The unique feature of the .loves on the handles, however would 
give i( an merest of its own ajxirt from the i^ery imperfect Hmneric 
pamhd; for doves, frequent in tlie Brome Age in Crete and Cyprus as 

* eg. .VaZ. tit, no. ifl.fttid NnitlTer, |ji|, vi, no, *e. 

by fi, ,44,, Ji., pi^ 

( (inn jWJ Al leurr/, l, pi, ao). fijyic Jh ctnf fj, ijie Uutd i n 

tki«ii m tbu Ihfynev (i «*A ' 

♦ V* Su 

ScWi«.i«tn, .U uj., ^ ^ ^ 
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attributes tjf a goddf^> as fletlications to her or ^ymbob of her pres^Jico, 
are but tareiy found in Greece, They occur^ on the tninicLtTrre 

shrines ol slieet-gold frorti Shaft-Braves III and IV^ and-on the J^iirines of 
the ttutle gcMldess, aUo of sheet-gold, from IIIu which contained the re¬ 
mains of women iwily, Tlie shrines are eomplcteljr Minosm in app^rance, 
and tliDugh ttie snine cannot be said of the nude goddess^ she* toOj may have 
reached Greece by way oI Crete, Tliough she lias no place in Cretan art, 
there is evidmr^ that in a mare prinutive form $he played a part in culi+* 
perhaps in the humbler strata of society; transitory influnnois may have 
raised her for a time to a higher level. Ttie presence ol the doves suggests 
the east end of the lilcdltemneaii as the quarter whence the type of the 
Sliaft-gmv^c figures is derived> wliether directly or ^aa Cretc^ 

Before exatoining ihe association of birds with \nes5cl5 of various kinds 
in the relevant areas it will be well to analj^se the description of Nestor s 
cup. It Is ^pierced with golden rivtts-aud has four handles, each ol which 
is Qaiiked on either side by a feeditig dove 1 1>eneach are two The 

account has all the apparent pr^^ion of Uie description of tiie boar s tusk 
litilmct; unforiUTuitely vre tack in ihi^ cose a maturial counterpart sufh- 
ciently exact to gimrantee tlje true Interpretation. Tltere is reason to 
believe i he passage to be traditional m substance since our only onnJc^iies^ 
however imperfect, luelorg to the second half al the third or I he finit half 
of the second uiiilenniuin, and them is little in the language to belle liie 
supposition. cpccwn *ok t/i 6515) memly invites the obvious correction, 

though it is u'ortlj noting that the expression recurs in JCiistors narrative 
(y^S) iUii} nowhere else in llonicr; eke where follows the accusative 
it governs. The only other' niodiemLsni' is the unique in the next 

line, an example tif an unoocountahJe secondary formation confuied to a 
^moU group of ^'erbfi in whicli it produces the 

motricahy convenient sequence . 

With Nestor*^ eiuming narrative and the many pjphl«ns to which it has 
given rise v,\h are not concerned,^ Nestor is not m!C€-ssartJy one of the heroes 
originally associated with the Tale of Troy* hut he might well be^ as the 
Greater Aios seems to have bften, a traditional figuiTf of great antiquity. 
This by'^ no means applies to the nairatives put in to his mDUth, and there 

i 54’*4KJft(|T.ppLmiviwi.x4^-^ fi:hafr^rp 111); cL&Jmdn 

fcwnSft p. i^ip % r^i: Boistift*. 

* pL sxvij, no^ 27-^; iidsudilunk, T>s s f f 

^ %UfT< Kf t pdriiiUvc lyl^t wiilcspieiil hi ibt ana iV^raa 

H,iui bu SEik iCuropc were (oami in neuliihic i-yrladbr kvrt'ti ucrorr 

ibt^ efitl iif iltc Mmuiiik a^r n tlic t^vuuiwoJf the lCt:f»iirL An «xtrtin«y mccic Tcrni- 

tnt lx flfjVlilliC fjfjundl in tjir Lm UI ■flf ihc IVymtllc d l ; It ifhttia lu llic 

Re«iritfi 4 l ]iih i>effnd tP. nrfM^ i+ p- td- 

• P. nuiiimitic, p 

i yj. \\u n*. Jt^S) di^t Ihe oseftto fit thr Pvlumi «itJi t>ic l-.pcmn^ 

T^ppomt thmv of Lbes incMc A*-c riikfn of liw tHiiih fiiid v«st 
Dofunft xnil nuriL wcit nTctk^k. has imich to tid-ooftkinml it. 
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\<i ijotLinu iti Hir one before «s which points to the Bronze Age. tliouj^ on 
the other liamJ liiere is nothing net^easaiily later than tiie eight)) century, 
so far at iea^ archHeoIo^cul ewdence b concerned. There are, however, 
u few linguistic iinvelties, though there is no reason to give them a post- 
epic diiti-; tile principal are tlie unique appfsimnce of the word pwta (674) 
iind of (74R) in tlie sense of 'cliariot and horses’; cIsewfuNe in Homer 

it mtautj the body of the chariot and nothing el®, already 

cited occurs in the same line, 

.-\ri iipitome of .^starehus" account of tiie cup U given in Schol. A; it 
^ns as follows ;*^7]pu>ro>< pgv TTwptfifjxft ouro moI SiJo TrvOfiimis wx^uf, ov^ 

cTCj^v 4 vtp^, ii/j Ttuge, oAA t*mT€pw 6 tv' rwt'Tecrtn^ui’ wtwm oua ^ cnov ni 
«iaoTv;/Krru ti'i'm, Ira pif narn fPuciiv voC tn^fiaroi Xiifi^atnyrm aAA* 

rae Sifo Btw, Sf awTtadni fiaicpay (vcl potiiis 

wanvguflgi-, dmcrrpcft^Ayu 3 e *W awetts. .h-d fiJaor 

^ TiHmtO' oiw, miTi fHatrnu' tou- cSruit* rtKathai <^(nV. elra* yip 
Koth^i', woTf -rarsr Sin ;^poiiJ ihniiiUyijSaiiiirTxiy jan -rot? r.x;hrfi) 

Uc ^uping of the four iiandlcs in pairs at tJie sides of the cup instead 
of rlistrihutjng tiiem ut the fittndranLs is a matter of common sense in tlic 
c^ of a dniikmg-vesael and was probably gonemUy accepted. Some 
placed tlium one above mmther," again a practical acrangsment and one 
found, as It chances, in Jfm^ pottery, e,g, on the funerary vase from the 
rombof ihc trouble Axes. Knossoa fri.su^™. Tig. 22); it does not. however, 
appiiar m coujtmctma isitfi birds and would make the disnosil of a larec 
numljcr more OtHicult. According to SdmI. A the evidentlv Uh. n 

as supports. under tlie handles, one on eacJi side: probably tfw ^tan- 

TZl"" t ' Aristarchus, who expressly repudiated the 

reading an ejutliet whreh would apply to tJie tl«vcs,J Tor 

Hh? tcxi ihai rtf T^Hrfi f)/ S^uditi -nr*' ■ i 

^*»J rhai iKinkitf (T/Wv/ti /hW, &irff«.^vi*|. i "I'f f “ 3 *”“^ 

in allrssentiuhfroru uii tarlftredidwi, ihiMiiu* hiii%rv«*tJi 1 ' 

f'' "11 *■'**^''*‘“'1 “"d fimuJv diajfcHtKTvat"*^ * 

S; J' 'Wi™bfe 

nwle nt ni;lltin|; for rrmior loins i,„, cxjioied (o aay £iDit Mnui IrarTTilili'jr!! . i 

rivrti^ b ri^ .^y ,„«hn.tUpl.,y«j. AS.';r;!S: SuiTih- 

Hot wniHIV (■* hr peiif»iisfl 4 r (urt Uw llDfift|fti4tc rrotiini ihai ih, ;[1 

BpJF.|.t^ withf no .Inn nud “r** 

teik Hjf I IbT 'i oriii lldj' *f lih dav ^ prijilMblv he inu * i.\ i ^ c 3 ia^ct«- 

* Seliull- in' ikI Uic, 

"—' “ - WdiJlSitrar-l-r 
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rwOfx^v in tlie of a notKontml support 11 375 supplies a paraJJei i now 
that rtJ^a lias done liki^wise we need not scruple to take in £ SJ5 

as tJie of a tripod with nheds attichcd to it.*^ 

Of Nestor's cup it remaiiLs to add, first, th^it its feeding? doves do not lind 
an exact pamlki in those of the Dove eup ; the^^e are rspre^eiifed m a 
flattened attitude which has bt:en variously interpreted as one of flight 
or courtship. Secondly, tliough the ijAw are of gold, the mateiid of the 
crup itself is not meutiotifidf saji indica-tioii that ip the re mute origtixcil on 
which the Homeric description i$ basted it wa^ not of gold ; it may have 
becu of silver or even wood, Silver vessels wiiti gold decoration or adjuncts 
are a feitture of the Shaft^;raves and occur in the KoyaJ Tombn at DiMidm ;- 
ill the King *5 tomb a wooden mug with hronite plating found, rhirdly, 
it is prnsen ted p urcly as a drin kiiig-^vcsset W'ith no saijctity at lachHl tiv it , 
brought from horde, as we may perhaps presume tlic table with feet of 
cyanu3 to have been as wrlU liowevef inappropria-tely. 1 1 may be a relic of 
the original [lasssige, Generally .^peaking, articles of luxury in the posses¬ 
sion of Greek hetoes are acccumted for as kiot, c,g- the lyre of Achilles 
(f tS6a) and the more dblinctive pmes at rbe Games. n>e cup of 
Achilles, however, reserved for the service of Zeus alone was 

also brought from honu:, si point to w'hich wl- sJtdl rctnm. 

The fact ihxii only the aged Nestor, whu is coit^iiaiitly complainiiig of 
physical decay, could lift tfie full cup wit hour an r'ffott piv^ividetl amdent 
scholarii with a for which various solutions were proiH^yed; (he 

only one that be taken seriously is that it wtts one of the regtibr 
^ 01^4 of Nestor.5 TiiL^ accords with Oic hypothesis tfiat behind the 
Homeric hero looms a shnihnvy figure t^'hoin the legendary past hdtl rc-vel 
with his friends—^po^ibly in Pyk^, 

Turning to the Dove cup* we tlnd that its unique and unpleasSng sha|Mi 
is cluir to tile desire to ccjuip the MM mug, frcijueivt m tile Sliaft-graves in 
its simplt form, with u stem like that of th^ contfimpoiraiy tall dialicf^ 
"Fhe heavy single cplumn-handlc of ihe mug had now to be balanced by 3 
seo^mdp and the conseciuent lop-hcaviness remedied by running a stay 
from beneath each to the edge of the foot. So fnr the cup is h toknible 
cummentsLry on Homer, though deficient in tbi'r mimlier of bin Is ami 
handled. When we turn to other vessels dtHrorated with birds which arf 
often recogni^ble as dove?;, the case is diflerenti there -floes tiot stifUi to 
be anv example oE one intctided to serve as a drinking^cupr The CkiHiept 
JiifttancnfST two in number, come not as might haw been expected friim 
Crete, but fmm the moinUndf having been found in the Early tielladic 
stratum nl Z 3 ^ourics. 'FliC' first, a small vase in the fonn of a hitd^ 
apfieais to have been one uf it I on a flat ring, i.e* to have ffjrmi?4 

part of a keriios, a faciiiHar and long-lived form of cult vesi^L the 

I itxxv* I'. MS mjd p. 

^ RTm fu 54. i’tg- 
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A fragment of a bird's Lead and nock, mav have fanntid part of a 
larger vase in the shape of a bird J 

Crete appears in the series in tin; Middle Minoan period, which, accordins 
to the latest dating, begms f, ^loo. MM I IkjwIs containing a day dove 
attached to the bottom were found at Palainkastro;' it is true thiit thty 
were found exclusively ii> tiic ossuaries, hut they can hardly have been the 
dmikmg-cups of the dead, ’nicy were, os Evans points out, votive?;^ 
others contaui ^eji, one a large hnrd of minute cattle. There is also in 
pn^-ate^^sse^u in Crete a MM 1 cup with baibotine decoratioii and 

Anotlier Minoan monument [of 
-MM 11 (tote) IS a remarkable a-ctangular vessel from the palace of Pliaistos * 
It IS hollowed out of green steatite, and on tlie outer surface of each of the 
longer sides two birds are engraved whose collars mark them as ring-doves > 

™» dsT hMldlos 

loniiilat KniKSBLa™ rragmailaiybtrdsatlicllMiwthcm. Unfo'rltuiatelv 

we have no clue to the diape of the vases. 

“ lianiUe ornaments from Mycenaeaji pottor^* is 
the more iiorioeable hecauaj handles witli zoomorphic tcrtninatlmS. th^gh 

^ lacking. The Treasure from the Grave 

/om l the contents of a Shalt-graw. indudiis 

four guhLts whose handles end in the beads of dogs biting tlic dm “ the 
one sumvtng double handle of the Warrior vaseXmimtrbirnljHc 
ox-h^cl^ A small oinochoe from Haliki in Attica noS 

handle four coils with animal heads distributed rornid the neck.* Plainly 
Iritlf-f hiH^^ in doves. The only drinking-ve3s<;j 

hoaid.^ Efesid^ die usual vmical loop Iiandb at du; waist it iS^ 
secondao'handle, or rather thumb-rest, in the shape of a bird of duckdike 
np^ire perchM on the rim. It cannot possibly be taken tr 

ts also an attenuated version. Tie doves as La.^ Wt. i 
ongiji farther easl, and it h wortli wtiiJe to glance for i 

* y. aj. jiS, *n, r,i p<, ixi, T. 

^‘^. 1 . P.,„ 1 , rt, u. 

* A e/" A/. I, p. tfesef, fij*. 

* rrrwtihijiiifnriiijiikin rr, Mr. K. VV, dutdiiiiiuji Liikft.i.^. 

(lie raae, which hiii iiul bsen Khoskis. 1 have not hcd 

' i'emltir. H Palatsi Miintiiu Fm^. i, o .* h„ ,,,*, u 

* SehlhjmMu,, suit rnj(M,p 350, 5*3* ■ 

’ K, imd t... pi s'fen, r M WSi na. ,ia. ^iiistli, p. jyy, hg, 

■ dM^ 1^ ^ir^}p Rtll^ rjckj’Fi ncL I-, lkivKTl^+ [ft|. ToKtb, 
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markable pedestalled cup with doves on the rim front Vouitoiis-Boliapais 
in CvpitiSj* one of a series of kindred though not identical veseis* Hiey 
all come from a series of chamber-tombs dating to c. 26oo“2ioot th^* ate 
oertainlv not drmking-^ups in tlie ordinaty sense and are accompanied by 



Fig. 41 


other ritual ve^ siiralariy adorned. Each has on the nm a pjur of doves 
and a pair ol ^Tnalt cups alternately marking the quadrants.* The buds are 
normohy set at right angles to tlie rinv, facing iudificieutly mwar^ and 
outwards (Fig, 4T b and c] ; on one cup. however, two oJ exceptiom^y 
We site are perdied Jimgthwise like nightjars and the cups ate wtluu 
rcttdi of their beaks: as though to enable thtan to feed (Fig, 47 ri).^ Inere is 
nothiug but the doves to connect these vessds with either Nestor a cup or 
tlie Dove cup. for thev have no liandJcs and consetiuently no but 

the shape links them with a series of Early llinoan cops from Nu»U Kham 
on the north coast of Crete a few miles east of Candia, Some of the Cypnot 
cups Wi'hich luck tile rim decoration arc virtually ideniLcai with the Cretan 
specimens in appetaranct?.’^ Marcever. SsTian Cn^taii coniacts with 
C^'pnis are found in this period arid i\iiaioluitt influenoc on the pottery is 


apparent. ^ . 

The Nirou Khaui cups are not the earliest Cretan esamples of tlieir 

type, which occurs at Kno®os in the siib-Ncolithk period, haiidjeless 
like the t'ouuous specimens: some of the Early llinoan cups have a 
siiigk* handle. The history of the stemmed cup iu Crete ls camcil 

* F^wmimI by Mr. I'. DikaiM umiA ptibhshrd »* )f**y«'* rV- * 

«ip of ife VfttnwiB i%iK is indialBl in hit poltitj fiwu ttoy dy 

11 ^ ii MtawK' *Juif u» ijiisptucoiiciii; Schlttnwnn wooJd haw aai ctip 

lilh biri* 01. H. b-r I hov, faned tf. i™« «W 

mRilimtd Iw sJlmdiWt w ir. Tro/n ui,J /J«n, Btanles The i.iatiri^ ihw< it m Tlui 

iniiseuni« oijlIoatP*i at T Vprii>i imre; then* iim littt doubt ib^ the tlow utp wut 
(TTflpnalJv *ti 5twi in h. The (sebonlnMnblipicc of thr 

<If^oy Vodd 1«*a imtiiimlly w> iho error, fnr ilw Cy|K»t ciJtor® owtaus omLiJ/ of ib« 
wliiie 'miik bciwr wute rJefoouad with geomcifk dedeiu in d«rk pimi, 

* bLXXVuh Jjtii. XV aTtrl xvL ^ . e 1 

I thEd nJ xiv t * TbJd,.* pi- VliJ, 

* P p. it fi®- ii (wilj-NcciKiluci, ami (Katly ^biMn sNsriHi Khani 

mud ^ikalot±uQTi)4 
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on by as^e b fresco from thit Palace at Knossm. convinciogly ream- 
stnjcted by Evans from » few fragments.* Here tlie vessel is udetl 
hte a loving-ctip, passed from one male band to another; so mticli is 
beyond aU doubt. Further, it se-ems tliat the [wr^us concerned am two 



Pic.j* 

confrontecl on seats 'which resemble camii-stools, a- type 
wbch in Minoan art repeatedly stn-TS as the throne of the tireat Godefess, 
The cup IS pi^Tjly saawental; ihc scent is at all events one of stately 
ceretnomai. in spjte of tte two handlis the cup is grasped bv the stem, 
Artemined cup Uien, which by the end of Ut I or voty litd'e tatcHhad 
acfiiia^ a pair of has a certain ccremoniaJ stgnilicance in Cr^, a 

fact wlucb may «ijam Use mounting of tie flat-bottomed Minoan mug 
on a stem to form the Dove cup of the Shaft-gravt;, 

we have mdence that Anatolian culture played a mtrt in 
Cyprus in the st-cond half of the third miJii-nniiim. the shape of omTof the 
^ witli which «t 15 associated being found ronit-mpomnconsly in Crete. 

JXn w tr the existence of Uie Dox^ cult m Crete from the 

b^niJifr of Middle Minoati (c. 210& according to the most recent dating) 
till the end of the Minoan age and the doves are from the first sometimJ^ 
ablated witli x'aaes. On mamhiud Greece doves as religious symbols are 

^lat^ with a stemmed cup. There ^ no reason to 
IfvtrM fcnianship. a drciimstance which mav 

Sfi * The doves indicate that it hart some srtiiboUc 

siSU rctmets I^sihty that of royal authority. On this hypothesis the tvpe 
would probahiy survive for some time; as tlm ifrtuand^uld tm ItmjtSL 

I m ^ ^ cfi He. JJJ ^:n^iir pbte 

-I E" l-^k to Ut I. S,. 
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wu not t^e surprisol that the Dov<" cup unique. It cau be coti- 
fidiitidj" Aaid, however, that the King of Det^dra did not pcHs^j^ one— 
whether tjecatise he was 011I3* a viuaal of the lord of Mycenae or becau£4^ the 
sj'TTibol liistcd only through the twu oenturit^s (t;- 1600-1400I in which 
XLifioan bifluence on the mainland was stroni^. Meagre and unsatiisfacton' 
ai3 the evidence is^it justifies the concluson that the Motneric dei^cnptjon 
is tliat of a cup related m degree to the Do^ e cup and has been 

intriiinnitted, very possibly with n]odifications> irom the Bronj^^ Agc> 
posaibiy Imm LIl iJ 

One otln^r cup of note h mentioned In Homer * though luifortunately it 
reedve^i no more distinctive epiihei than rervypAw*, that namely w^hicli 
Achilles broi^ht with him from his home and kept sacn?d to the service 
of Zeus alone, lliis ^sanctity' of a vessel associated iidlh the kingly ofhcie— 
since t he Homeric king is —miiy well be a legacy from tlie 

days* ol Minoan influence on Greek religiou^ wiiih w^e have seen to l>e at its 
maximum in LJi IL 


THE AXES OF ODYSSEUS 

Hie axes used m the contest of tlic bow do not properly enter mtsi a discussion 
of arms, for they represent raitior a bo^rd of metai ihiin fveapon& of WTkr. Their 
association however with the composite bow virtniilly settles tile ^[wesrioii id 
their shape; theymiist repfeseut the bipeniiis, tlic f^gutiT wea^KiH of the Amazons 
ill Hellenistic art, certabdv tlutrefare linked its clie Greek mind with AmiitolLi. 
(Sec Monro. Od. XtIl-XXtl\ p. p. J51. fig Ij^ i Much eariter 

exitmples (siiqiriiiiii^iy rnissed by HelHg) exist in tlio form of miniaitnt^ in gold, 
foinid to Lydia, to iiidge by appearance*, thiw back to Lhc archaic jHiriod 
{BCH, liL pi. l\\ P. ot C. V. pp. sy6-Ti ^tid aao; cf. . 10 , pi LXXXV, 

and y). Tlie strongly recurvc^i ctiges of these daubJe axe-luyuls form an alitiosL 
emik*ed drclo lipilfrrjs <rreiAci^, the axes, set upright in ttie floor of the inegaroEi, 
would offer in the^so circles an iinemiittcnt tuimel. from whose last section the 
successfully shot arrow would AJpctic- (Moniro ad ^ ^21-2.} Tlie shape 

therefore is sutied 10 the contest, preaimahly one praciised in AnatoLk, and it 
fits the text [r ^ys-Sj. Despite the formidable iMpittutit* firt^nted in the 
ftfttdes of Mr Stubbs (C^R. Ixil 194S. pp. ta-iM ^md Sir John Myr^ {thid., 
p. fij) 1 adlicrTe to Muurn's npuiion (q.v.) and holil tJiat Ehi.‘ balame of tbf* 
tvkicmt; is in favour of the axes being set up in the uiegamn, not the aide. 

* A. T~iJiiiijLiifk'& 'Ntitor'fe Cup diiO iJk Myooiiaeau T^>vb rkbkt' (Erntm 

^LTnufi, idv, ppy, 41-53.) after my manjiwTTpl hiiil iru dm pfiiit¥T. aii-d TH' uf 

tbe luct I Hill h tlFSl nii-llvr irHlirbiiii iiHih'i pinittw button lBSC;rVBi:| fflC 

a fiilrscr:|^j^]i ortidr, u he tiiup^ponuikc fo ilir$o^i-> Jta f:mitcrtt* Isiftr. .4g?;inir tiJ + dciiiul 

u L luiy coUiiiEJcion wtuiicvc^ bct*^eeu Uw? tvnj cupj 1 miLLliJ^lioweTJiT+uTijti tliiii the mnulatiua 
d| inrifiUTTU a non-crpitml *up|Kirt ii junrfficd by die rrideikcr ttf thw whedrd ffiprid leg 
Idmu jai «n(f ibnt iinbc Lilfi Diome Age oloiie do iw! fmd dov^a iLsqoriurtJ wIiJl 

vtssch wluKc rituEd uyi mielii well diuppcikr frum ihe pwtic tmdniijii- lltc ifibaU^uve 
^i 3 b\ci cuttifl lir drunk ftoui. Mid prubnUy man* 

* fl KO ff^ 


CHAPTER VI 

DRESS 

l- PINS AND FIBULAE 


T ub subject of dress in Hotiier^so Ear at least as that of women is 
concerned, is difficult and unsatisfactoi>'* The data, archaeobgicaj 
nnd literary 1 am few, and the latter at least am confusing, J,i is 
liardly necessary tosay that no actual dross has come down co us from any 
date within the period concerned. Representations dating to the Bronze 
Age ore either irrelaviint, as are almost without eJtccption tbose of LH 1 
and fl, or, as is apt to be the case in LH XII, too summary in execution to 
be serviceable; in the crucial period of the Early tron Age tlicy arc non¬ 
existent. In tlic eighth cemury the convendDiis of Geometric art make 
the interpretation of dress as reptesentL-d cm Geometric monuments a 
hopeless task. Wien wc turn to the poems, we find tlmt the viKabuIaiy, 
though fairly ample, is baffling, for tljcre is almost no direct description, 
and many of the terms used rEOdve little or iu> Rumination from later 
Greek- 


Nevertheless, many fwints in the interpretation of Homer were cstab- 
lisl^ed by tlm fimdatmmUj studies of Helbig and Studniezka;* and oa one 
point wliere adeipiate arcbaeolc^cal data were tacking suhscuuetit ex- 
pvation thrown light, Tliis b the iiso of pins and fibulae rospectivdy 
in ooimejrion mil* tlie dres? of women; and as both these adjuncts are 
found (though not necessarily associated with the dress of w-omeu) before 
the end of the Brotizc Age, are in continuous use thmuglmut our period 
and, when represotitational art fails us. aflord the sole cvkiencc availiddc 
for dress, it ynll \x convaiient to fjegm witli a brief aecoimt of them 
Since, however, m the matter on whidi Studniiaka went astray and in¬ 
duced Helbig to change his Orsl and better themghts his conclusions have 
been commonly accepted by editors of Homer, it will be wdJ to clear up 
this point before proceeding to a chronological surrey of the available 
materiai In the first edition (iSt)) of Das HonuritefM, Epos HelbiE had 
declared m favour of a 'onij-piMe' women's dress ojiening down lie frent 
by a slit which was fastened by a row of fibulae or clasps {flem and was 
long enough to allow of the dress being pushed off the sh^fflibrs when 
they wtire un^ie, rightly maintaining timt tills alone fitted the account of 
Hera's dt^ in S 17&-& and also squared with the way in which Athena 
gets nd of hers in B 734 * His tlieory was open to criticism on the grounds 


) wd ih uflnu‘.iLz!k THoru^niJ], 


* ja iJie- dnpter <jin Pres* in ifl£. • wid * (1(134 ami if 
UB- GtitkkiU 4a ttittnr^initkm Tuhla 
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that positive evidence from Greek moiLumoiits was lacking, that Etniscan 
Ttiaterialr iin which he laid considerable stress, avels not necessarily relevant^ 
and iliut he assumed for women s dress in Homer an Orientai origin wiiich 
there was <it that time nothing to substantiate*^ The$c points were iill 
made by Stodnic^ka^ Avho ia the following year published his monograph 
on the early history of Greek dress, thus putting the question on a wider 
basis. He gave an admirable accomic of the lustorical pcobkm as it ihen^ 
in the early days of Mycenaean excavation* presented itself* and applied 
his solution of it to the interpretation of the Hom+:ric text. Recognizing 
that the epics embody a traditiou much older than Hornet, whom he put 
in the dghlh century* he rightly contimded that at the time of its fonuatinn 
Greek w^omen presumably wore tlie dress described by Herodotus^ as 
universal in Greece until Ow hitrodnctiou of the loiiLc chiton. Tliis dress* 
it will lie remembered* thoxigh admitting of local variatiems, uiis in essen¬ 
tials identioU with the Horian woman s dress in tlic clas^sical age and was 
distinguislied by Uie fact thatj unlike the fouic chiton* it ncqnined pins to 
keep it on. Accepting the criterion of Herodotus—tlitr use of 
adequate to diagnose Doric dress.StudniesfkiUof necessity ascribed thb form 
to die dress oi Hera and also to the peptos mth twelve TTfi/wim presented 
to PeneJofMi by Autinoos, casts which will be discussed in detail later. A 
further coitsequence folIuvvetL Since Pentdope's T^€pG^*m. were liefinitety 
described fibuhie* it ftdlowed that libuhie were tlie normal fastening ot 
tJje I>t)ric pcplos atid Studniezka makes the further tacit a^^uiupUnu 
lliat this is the only meaning of the wemh not only tu Homer (which is at 
Irast near the trutlv) hui in Herodotus and Sopliocles, The opinion seems 
to have been generally held by scholars* as will be on refenffio? to the 
translations and editions of RaAvlLnson and Stein* Campbell, jebb, and 
Schneidewin-Nauck, All alike appear to that 'brooch'* is the 

primaiyp if jiot the only mcauiug of though in fact its unquestion^jd 

kind up with shows that its basic meaning b dmply "tJjo thing 

oa i.rwx the ["hs i&c|iqtii£r.tjbii£al]>‘ tunrnLuy, Eii ^ yve mrv cvci* 

ToJd thut Him nrxim^viM} *rsr gunneht* 

* 1% H tnu thtt] Ike ^eII ■ etttiMu nmr tit khi- iiitrrf^rrtalNiii trf iht Drirfr it lib 

open wde ns pontmyH in viiiKf^paiutb|i+ oe :i3i OriEiitAl dress oj^inp 

ikkMrfi tlir In^uu Uvre ^tiidnkxka ^avc the ni|>bikalLtkai. 

= w 

^ rh^kigh WtrfhcnV drew in llnmcr » ll(it Dnil Hhnn^h tFaffc it Tin e^ldciKC ibikt 1 l-r 

Pnrlun ehicE gsirEkciit wn^ call eil pe|ilrfei in the ifc|vc'. the Icrniii lift retaliieil 

brrntE^e tlmy cin? in itrf. 

* ■ B rtKich' 3ft Mit tiiaAV'okLibk! UmiiLaur'i ev^lun fof JuicW-piii tif libtkk. * Bmjrli" in niEhirm 

iinumaEly TSkcum « rit^rncT ctm^isluTg it pm hinasd to 3k siuirld^ wheriTi* ia 

ime^ by nttibusoluj^^b ii> demote a £iJt*TetisLt imile iwi ilie xime iJfindple «ti u Le^ 

n% e^nriol tesunre » rhisr ic ooniilim^ nE a k'ngifa ntEiol wi» te^iYrd an sii pt 

iniddLc iwiim «i oa la fnfjti a »f?ring. Tlfce heurk hpav ‘jf W odti llu], i?r Atri|ilifi^ 

bihE cnrrdltil iii an roiiniit number tif mys, Tlic bioDcri yir^ knciwn m Grwee wdl os the 
lUrtiU. ttrlik-li It tut^rvdiHi nrit Uler ihjiii ceiluti tSbiisKJiHvr m$i mtirrlv 

Uk* apjicaxaiice htiiy riajque fibubr firnn Sfuim. whKh eunuil al mi ivory plLn|u« 

aiTAdiUd to thrr btek d a ranipk £bub it\ a phiu mX ri^t Bii|;lca la th:!il of tKf Kdety-prnb 

2 


33 * 

tijat goes ihfougb^, witilc tlwf veit is used for tJ^usfixuig with a 

sjjtJir, Moreo^itjj:. Uifire is tiu other word iJi urdiiuiy use to denote the 
straigiit fjin,' wfddi is older in Greece than tlie fibula and probably in most 
regions conitnojicr. Nor does it seem to have struei; these eminent achobrs 
lliat a safcty-irin. however tirge, is an unhandy instrument with which to 
murder a iiitm, mid not particularly apt even for puttm^^ out one's own 
eyes. Either end would be better served by the Victonan liat-piu, a lethal 
sscapon on occasion, of which tlie Greek bronze pin. with its Uucktff stjcm 
and blunter point, is merely a robuster and more rdkble, UiongU less 
obviously d^crous, version. We are now-, however, in a position to put 
arguments from probability aside, sioee we luive direct arduteologicaj 
■evidence tliat m most regions the notniEd fastening of Hie Doric pepfos was 
a pair of sttnight pins, one on eadi slmulder, and that (Jieir place was but 
rarely taken by a pair of fibulae. Ejiamples of both wi^ okserved by 
Orsi when from 1691 to 1895 he excavated at Syracase t!ie del h’tisco 
ccmcteiy,^ most of die gtavi.-s in which dated to the late eigfitli or to the 
first half of the s-iventh century, tiete libube. though slightly more 
numerous than in tiie cemetery of Megaru llybbea, where 1,000 gravid 
yklded a bore ten, were very few in wunparniori with the stiaight pinstind 
did not as a rule in the women's graves take their placse at tbeshouldem 
ol the skeleton; they were genemUy an addition to thv straight pittsand 
therefore used for some other purpose. Straight pins, on the otlier Imjid 
generally of bronze, sometunes of iron, occasionally of sifwr, were ex¬ 
tremely common and were of familiar Greek types, liavitig almost always 
disk heads smd a series of globules or corrugations ou the upper port of the 
sliank; they commonly occurred in pairs, at shouldm-devel one on each 
side of thv skclel:aQ,J Tlicexplanatiofi was ob\uoiis and was explicitly given 
by Oisi in the following words: *Le lihule in broiLto sono pmtto^o rare 
nelb lomlw greck*, perehA suppiivano ah' uffido di appuuiare il dutoue i 
gmndJ spilfotd di brotum e di ajgento chv rivengonsi sempiie all’ aJtexza 
dtdkspalk.'* 

Dmi's discovery and condusion. important as Uicy drj noi seem H> 
have attracted modi atiimtion at the time, lliierscii, tlie first to point 
ont (m Tfjofi) as a general principle that straight pins, not fibiibo are the 
nortoal fastenings of the TJfonc peplos, did not quote Ond, but relied 
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* It n our thfli wc liuve cvidriice fioin Hurt riir, uT the c^fohih te™,!, Epnimies— 

Tfen- usnl m ih« pittces u. die wUuitio ot 

^ Birfitt. Tlue^Ji, vhf lint i^lMkHkla^ to anack Studnkikji'i cLiimptisti tkii tlic 
hbuli vmt Ihc tK,iTiLAl (i.stoin« the pqiii: [lejih^ oKiht find tmly um tepteEnetion rf U 
teivtm; this |3tji]Kp« pn u/i arriiiuc tcim-witi, f4j!3f, H*t. ii, it, «, 4. v - Oat Ik. v (i<»o 
p. nu tt. ciW SinduickeS Peahe. .imiSsy 
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two groups of Tnomuniqtits—liratly. the terra-cottai found at the Afgtve 
Heniioii iiiid elsewhere which repre&ent a seat^ femaJo figure with a 
dLsk-headed pin at each shoulder from which, heavy chains are suspended, 
and secomlly, Attic vase-pain rings.' Of these latter, one, tliat of tha 
1-mtifois vase, is dated to c. 570-560; the otliers uix- distributed tlirough 
Ihe first three-quartiiTs or so of the fifth century. From c. 400 oiiw'ards 
tibulae are seen no more and straight pirn are rare, their place being taken, 
according to Thiersdi, by sewing and buttons," IxitJi of w^tiich play a great 
jxirt ill connexion with tlie Ionic chitoain the fifth century, lib contention, 
however, is not strictly coin^ct, for the nmnd brooch which, accorrliiig to 
the evidenceuf vase-painting, had long secured the chlamysof the tmvdkr 
sometimes in the fifth century fasttJied the Doric peplos and even on 
occasioqoi tlie Ionic chitou, and appears on Hellenistic monunicnCs as an 
adjunct of female dress.' while allusions in litemrnre show that pinned 
garments were familiar. Sor can the Boric pcpios well have owed its 
statuesque folds to Inittous and sewing, as Thiersch implies. Fibulae, 
ho'vever. are no more, and Alexandiian scholars must have known much 
less about tluTu than we lio, it is not surprising that the ITometie scholia 
on dr££s contain nothing of any value. 

Rctuniing to die contrihutlmi whidi e.'tcavation has made to the evi¬ 
dence, Wi‘‘ must I lute tlnit at present our ioforniatioi) tegardttig tiu' db- 
positiotL of pins and fibube about the body b derived maudy inmi the 
graves nf two cemeteries—the ?iif>-.M3*ceiiiiean part of tlm Keiaiueikos at 
Athens* -iiid the del Fusco cemeteiy at SjTacu^. It b therefore wortli 
while to consider in some detail the data they adord. 

Tlie siib-Myceiiaeaii graves of rhe Kcrameikos. whose tfjstimony on this 
matter is all that is available from that cemetery, tdi the same talc as that 
of the del Fusco. Bronze pins were found in eighteen graves, generally in 
psiirs, one pin at cadi slioulder, .\t the opexung of the Iron Age therefore, 
and again at and after die <ind of tlie Geometric period, we find the straight 
pin playing the same r6le in robtioii to women’s dress. In both ccijHiteries 
fibulae are somcttmvit found m addition; only once in cadi was: thmr 
number as high as twelve,® and their dispOeHtion generally suggests that 

' i, 11^ 4^4 fT. 

' A aJuniiitivc ii^ buttons b potnied out to inc by Dr^ JdoobMhAl. Kwind- 

itiKlii vUcfft lTr^> an? by a mmusn? aic kauwti; 

three in the Uzkyi .^luh-uiii coiitt from a luiiib of «fly lldfcniatic cklt Cat* 

^iL jCTTtfX j nriiv oTtr tLiWiitj? ; a i?ery ainiik tsiuu|>ic, ttiifsinijrtjtely 

^;uilc iiiicJulabL?^ wBt futiiji] yC Tru>* ^(SchlifiiiiLEin.^ Ihfiir p. 400: fTi Schurldti 
p. a35, no. jS'ii). All thrte pic rtf ffold* 

> Fur cULtiipli^ 3 et ApihmllLii, p, 4^1 f. 

* Tbc praro-Geainetrk GUdiLOJuiiLg cmiiiLiuHi'i oniy, uffoni no cr^idtrTv^i^ an to itid 

axfaM|<c 3 Tu?tit of piu?i obaot the bwly, 

* I n wh 1 nefip ciisa* Thfr numbW ntceednl 1 wtk't antf in my rase mtorck ro prcwkiii r for 

Awriimi^ lu Peiipki^ie.. In fitavc tai^ tti ibc K^r-titutikM« tlmic wrtc ib Gtavf 
C!CCf.IX¥r[l c^f the del Fubco cemetery^ Owi unhcsiiniinieJiy ihiA gimwe ti> bt 
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thC7 were used to £ast<m a shavvl or over-giarnicnt of souie in 

tlie Eterusudkos the straight pins wtnt normally of great length, some 
mtasuring ai much as 15 or i6 inches, tlie brgst iSf Fibulae rarely 
occurred unaccompanied by at least one pin; in no case did they form a 
pair, one at each slioulder. Tlie clt;ad appear to have been buried jji their 
nonnal dress with^ its metal aiijtmcts, but with no gifts but pots wliiclt 
presumably contained food and drink. There were no weapons^ Hence, 
apart from tlit pins and fibulae, whose use was not irniform and could 
not be prejudged, there was nothing but the bones by which the sex of 
the skeleton could be dererminctL I'ortumtdv, seventJ skeletons witlt 
shoulder-pins were pronoimoed by expert opiiUofi to b« female, while no 
‘skeleton which was deOnitely identifiable as male possessed them' the 
minvatoK coiLeequiintly Ht justified in accepting a pair of shotildcr-pius 
as a criterion ol sex. Oiw skeleton judged to be maiq (Grave 45) had a 
single fibula on the tight breast and no pin: another [33! which had a single 
fibula beside the right upper aim was also probably male. Of t!ie skeletons 
taken to U* fenmle Uiosc in Graves 15 and i6 had a pair ol shoulder-pins 
and nothuig ebe. fn 2, where the positiem of the ornaments had been dis¬ 
turbed by tlif action of water, there were two long pins and four fibulae. 
In 2j there was a pin on each shoulder of the skeleton, a fibula on the right 
breast and another by the tight side of the neck la 4s Uiere were a pair of 
shotddcr-pins and four fibulae, one on the right brea.st and another by the 
Tight side, one by the left shoulder and one by the left side. In both 46 and 
47 tlwn: were a [lair of shoultler-pins and on the left breast a fibula In 70 
There wief a long pm on ijadi shoulder, two fibulae at the top of tJie breast, 
and a third resting on one hand. In toB there w^re thirteen fibulae dis- 
tribuieil all over the body, two pins on the right breast and one on the left. 
ITic foUow'tng arratigemente were exceptional: 

41. Girl; one long pin on r. breast: fragnient ula fibiiLi, positiun mn spedltcd. 
5J. Wiitmn I cm 1. shquJdrf* pm; bc^dit r. hip, ihrtti fihukp 
53. WiOmmi: flu I shimidfrr, pin* 

Sj. Qkl: uu L aIi0iihli.TH iwq pim. 

Wwiifliq: iiti L sljfjitldcr, pin. 
ic5i. Girl: utic pin^ p^^isirjon unsftocifijrd. 

The angle pins of 53, .79. and loi perhaps tmliraic the practice later 
t^bed to iiiiinamed SpfiTtan girls of fastening their garment on one 
SliOlilfler onlyJ 

It is dear that eifihtcGii interments cannot reprtsGnt the entire female 
quota m a total of na. UnW niatiy went buried not in their normal 
attire but m shrouds, it must Ik- infmwl that -Doric' dress w^ maldug Lt^ 
iray slowly and that tin- majority still wore tlic shaped am! sewed dress 

7^^^ p.yJS. W5 Ei.Mite. 
tr,. p-Mhly vf 
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which pneaidcd it.* Them h no indiGatian whatever in the Keramcikos 
cemetery af any racial change in thepopulation at the transition either from 
Mycenaean to sub-Mycenaean or from sul>Myceiiaerm to proto-Geonictric. 
Hie pottery, which supplies tli^e bulk ol ilie mtirely shows sim- 

plihcatiun of omaiDejit and, as time goes oiip an increasing stnrdiiie^ of 
form; the imitation of metaUcc shapes wholly ceases. The Afycciuieaii 
aristocracy must have disappeared, the Lost traces of Mycenaean tradiUon 
have vanished^ and tJic times niighi well favour the adoption of thf sinipfe 
pinned dress, Thgugh there ts no evidence whatever that Attica was 
over occupied by the Doriojis^ small inhltrations of the stock may have 
helped to spread thdr costume. Since thiife is no trLice of it in LH 111* it is 
reasonable to a^ociate it with the southward spread of the invaders.^ 

The dead of the del Fusco cemetery were as poorly equipped as those 
of the Kerameiko!?, thus testifying to the truth of Phylarehus" statement^ 
about the frugal liabit!^ of the Syracusans l^lany graves contained nothing 
but tlie idselvton, many only a few pc^or vases; a considerable number 
yneldeil a pair of pins and nothing else. These were regularly found one at 
each shoulder of tliu skeleton. In a few cases they wert^ accompanied by a 
trinket or twf>^ or a ^pimik-wltorl, whicli sJJow^^d the grave to hv a woman's. 
In view of this fact and of the monnnientai eviefence which begins to be 
35\“iiliiblc: in the dxth cemtury. Ora was justified in his conclusion that tht^ 
many graves which contained a pair of ghouldcr-piiis and the few which 
bad a couple of hbulae in the same position alike belonged to 
Further* it is reasonable to infer that the considerable number which con¬ 
tained nothing but the skeleton wpJre those of men. I he grav'cs 01 young 
children sometimes y'ielded a single fibuliL Immature skeletons acconi- 
p£infed by a single pin or fibula were taken to be those of lads. It is cer- 
tainly improbable tliAt Syracusan girU of the eighlh and v^i^vEulh cen- 
tunes went about, in the language of CaliuuachiLSp fTtpofTrofTTo*^ iind in 
later days we evidence both literary and monttmuntn] that boys 
fastened their chlmnys uith a brooch on one shoulder, but relinquished the 
Inihit on or soon after admission to a gymnasiuni> A fi^w adult skeletons 

* K, p, 469. 

^ Korthrily gf rlu! p^ntrd iivliciitcU by the fihulur iinil piiui Ixi 

lit Thffitdui rh DFe»j]y, nrar iht lip tfw \f£4rn«Tiin jK^bkitltl- (/WA. Pth 

hilt! tifi. 147) Ilf! iht kfKeiudc btMidic^iirkil fmni M rKilihicItItza, Eornc gild 

iitiftb ryl iBSA^. icib*# pp, to It. ond pi. h tiE^ roErnd 11 ). TTiir ten of ibe rtwivcm rniihi 

not tiB It raFe but in fine at QuiuiiMtrij 1 Nr ^bfkrtnia licui ji bfnnice Sbula irii 

CTth ahntilifrr ofid a of uimiiiituia wbidi tiul iciii^ ii wi tnuiji. Tbnitukn darts to 1 1445 

biiily frtJii CbiitliddtzJ to i hi*' Kvcplli tcajluiy, 

f ap. Ath. id], Ao C571 n\ 

- .ii. L'ClV; 1%, p, 13a, 

* So Hnr n« appearT^ no oiuitDtni-i w^L^ sotin^ ^o d^yi fspeeiBlty in 

of lilt ^ijctiiude »diWi djanic^litrweri wiifk* Hit quu»tkm w.% pimuni- 

mbb <''F FtqKT».-«. 

* W* R itnaH^mtu fi^uineof ■ limf drni^rLl 10 ibc knts in » fhlinny> whkh i* m\ 

thr r. fiboulifct by a UtwA brooch (Bicbi^r* Jrf £f^ Trackt^ pL 1) 

and iwi eptlaph i'. too MS,, fmin (. ihkimJLifiTfunitSm Ak» drr irixfnrjr^,. 19^, pp.fitf 
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had a iiiiig](: pin nr hbuJa.' These wene prcsomably male, for iri iatcr times 
the round br^h which is oommom in art from the fifth centurj’ onwards is 
fr«tuenlly used by men in certain dreumstanees, e.g- by the" traveller to 
fasten his chlamys/ by men going out on ncti'iT service * and at a Liter 
date by piofessiona! soldiers,'* 

Ill dew of the very large mimbcr of graves tnvoivexl it is unnecessary to 
entwneniie all tliose which contained stioulder-pms. The most mtercsting 
variations of the usual arrangement are as follows: 

QI, p. +75 i* pair of Luge iron pins, lying about the gioin, and SEtuaier pair, 
(me al Cadi sliQuidrr. 

CXXIX. p. ,f &2 r <m r. breast, two groups, each of three «tm)1 fibulae hooked 
one toto .miithur and Iherdwv not in position on tile dress. On L sliOtilder 

oFic tepe hhiiU. 

CLXV. p U5: one Jatge iron pin on wntro of breast, sanaii nbnJa bt'side bead. 
One spindle-whuri. Ibia looks as if the occupant had worn a pinless Itmic 
Chiioii, a hmurtioii secured by a pin and a liead-drcss by a fibula. 

eCT, p. T33: besides the nsiial shcmldfr-pins, onesinaij fibula.on breast. 

CCCCXn, p, ih]: two tibulae on breast. 

It is possible that These corpses woin an funic chiton oiH'iitng down tlie 
front and ^nircd with fibulae. Tlie first, of course, wore as well tlic Tioriim 
peplo^ which in art is ofieij combintrd with ihe linen cbitoii. 

CCCCXXl. p. t&s : two small ftimlac and two aniall lUsk-lieatkd pins tinmed^ 
ately l^le skull ‘ at each sde of head n large fibula, 

CCCCXX 3 aT. pp, r75-5; iron shoiiEaer-piiu, iwo ivorv^ broodies on breast, 
Tins agum soggerts a cLitoij with an opening fjtsLfned b>' the broodies. It 
can liardly have fastened a liiniation, which w^onld not^ lx worn with mi- 
piDlected pins on tiie sUctiideis. 

GCCCXLl. p. ny. one large fibula on each shonMir, (wo Amull (,nr> fiii the 
riirm of arnmals) under the diin: these latter were fa.ston^d. the irthri rwo 
wm Cl|’N2tl. 


Reintuing to Attica aud to the proto-Geometrte age, wc find that the 
^mntmn gmves of that period in. the ICcrameikos yielded phis and a 
few fibulifl associated with the remains of men and women aJike.* Fibulaft 
are more frvqueni in the lator graves. A cremaiion grave in the Agora,’ 


* c.#.by tylaps Gt. P»„ pb 075 .l/u2, ^3. 

* Cmitra L&Sir, 40 . 

* Jb= 7 ^. " ef t<jaise (nily on iiifirrcwii rtiai ilu* mSp,™ > 01 ! tinAm mmlUi 

nu! ivbr^w «T Ifi Ohj t tw^r^ns A JSt., rnij tn4 tlw Gnu ixo (u the 

nrber, ihe rcinai&dar lo the tcciKii), Orai in<d Httneui iHttittnli tti licfynnatc tbe itndk 

lwHi.tii.gni^»r.KLu.« ftwi 

* Ktt, Iv, pp, jji, 

X vf/.’f. xxKvi figipl, p, giS 6 . 
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in which ajnphora which contamcd the a^ihes also held two iron fibulae 
and two stroLight iron pins, belan^s to the end of tlrt: period* In this 
Kerameikos. besides fib nJnp , straight piiijs continued to occur.^ though 
generally in sndi a fnignientary condition that their number could not 1^ 
estimate. Graved 15 md 16, howevpTi each contamed a pair of piiis vdlh 
a shigle swelling or 'bnJh a Htth? way belmv the head: the shanks were of 
iron and the bulbs of bronze. This corirms combmation. of mciak also 
occurs at TliiiOtoku in Tbessalj*’ in Jemh B. where a femalp skeleton 
WTts fetmd With three pins witli bronze heads and imn shanks and frag¬ 
ments of three others, Tiin^e were at the shoiildctp one on the breast. and 
two at the w aist* an enigmatic arrangement whicli tlie possible presence of 
an iron fibah does nothing to clarify- Tomb A in the same cemetery' con¬ 
tained four iiktiletOTis. two male and two remaJCr placed one above the 
olhcr^ and four bronze fibulae, of whicli three were at shouldcj 4 evel and 
one at waist-level ll'/rr again we can form no cbrijocturo about die 
wliidi ibry acoompaTiied. Tomb C, the last of the group, contained a 
child*?^ sketelon and a bronai* fibula. Rings, oI bronzep oorurred in 

all thrcK, Eiiggcstifig a sli^liLly higher standiiird trf luxury than that w Inch 
prevailed in the K^mmcikos, where only two proto-Geomt^tric graves, both 
womGii"5, yield^l a few bronze lings. Spectacle fibulae and pins entirely 
of iron were fomul in the ?wrai?what Eater fholos tombs of Manniiriane,^ 
some twrJve miles from j^ajissa: though the rite was inhumation, there is 
no record of the position of the plus or tlse sex of the owmers* In ttie Kera- 
rneikos pins whoily of iron are known from the beginning of the proto- 
Gcomctric period, rather earlier, in the opinion of the excav^tors^ than at 
^fonnariuni.^ 

in l omb A at MoulLmu iti Cmle:® tw'o bronze fibulae of an early Iron Age 
tvpc were assocLaled with the inhumation, tr> which also belonged:! tw^ 
tjTonae swords and fragments of n third and one singic-biilb hron;^'^' piri; 
and at Asi^hk in Caria^ five or six brouze fibulai^ of the Pume type^ wliole 
or fragmeutaTy, oociiriTd m conjunction with exclusively iron wrupons 
(bnce-heads and daggers nr knives) imd with n^motion. No pins are 

* In rir. t (Kitr^ [i. ^ 2 ^’. nut nicntkkitEyl in flw Ifiveatiaay oF ilic liainb, 07^ 

r}M IT* mid 3 fO, Jp. Krr^, tr. i|Tp, 35-tk 

^ Prvk. Thtss., JL 21 Puii uf Ckeiniitik ot Uicr tlflJt in whjr.li tim two mrlakHfeCunii^rpfccd 
hav^! betn fa^md nt 17.1* type 1% nt the ATgivi; Itrttikffi Ffo * 

|it *5^, p, jjH, j tuid ai OFynjptJi (OL iv, p, 

* JixMii(T9ii)* p[i. 35-*, * KfT. L p. awi n. j. 

s EffL Arth.^ l^^ |.\ iftp fits, 7 , XnntlMXtilidfR, wBo rfism-rdH the biimmaliuts ju Mvwiut un 
tuid thfiiclon oMer ihdEi It stciually h* ibrntgh^ rhni atmibr ncni^inw migh^ h«ve bcTiri ctrortU 
■way frc^ri thir athia t^^ 1 nake nwik for ihe rjfnutt^* wish tlir unpImirkTii that aotpe cf 
the m^ln huvtT itlii^ to of tbe cxlatic inbiunaijrirv. Ttiore ti fir> 

pniilirv^ evirifTirc fnt rhf bypolhedK- vmf hai it j.fiy lariwittir pfabahiiityi nnw ll^i 
UiiLi tin ubnclirtrtaJ htleimJ nttd he for thr tnv* dispoiiriinn. Nor due* ifw 

fribiiinatifTTi eqnipinr^nr trppcsit lot ■ ai£i|[lt intlivHiiiaL The lOLnhi wu vfiit 

*cieHLlfic 4 jiily exKiiL'ftg tcJ. Iwjt trjMmwl In^ ■ jren^nt: wc tannol iJtci^fore fee! Mife lhat w arc 
ilrahii;: with an nnriJrntamhLJitettI tmaf^aii. 

^ JHS, viH, Ilf], jn, * $, umi 74, nml 6jf-17* 
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recorded. At Vrokastro^ in Crate snb-Myconaean and proto^Ccoinetric 
chamber-'tombs in wbi^ both inhunjations and cnmiatioiis were found 
yielded twtb straight pins and fibulae. Fibuiae show bera no tendency to 
diminish in number as cremation becomes more frequenl, and are abundant 
in the Geometric 'Iwnc-enciosures' of tbo same site {Fig. 49). In one of 
these a piir of straight pins was found.* 

Out of forty-six proto-Ceometrk graves excavated at Asttte seven con- 




(ij. 


^jcd one nr more straight pins of bronze or iron.^ Ujiforttmately it was 
impossible in most cases to determine the sex of the ovmm; but in one 
^ve said to be a raun's tbare was a single m>ti pin on tiie left shontder 
In anotht^ (m which the sex was not detennimxl) there was a bronze pin 
on cadi shoulder, and in a third one of bronze on the right shoulder iid 

two of iron on die left. FJthm-pinned dress was not in general use hero or 
the pins were per^hable. Tliere were no fibulae. Fortv-nne Geometric 
graves exca^-ated by the (icrmans in the ndghbonrhood of Tiryns were 
almost destitute of metal objects.- There were two cert.dn Samples 

inrir^'of a single bronxe pin, nud 
oue Crave J of a single bronze pm at the sbouWer and one iron one at tlie 

i^l of (he knws. JluTi? wjre no fibidtie. As the single pins point to male 
wwirers. it is pi^ible that here women wore tlie Ionic dilton, but twrliaps 
more probable dtat their pins were perishable. In the case of Tlieta there is 
even ti!^ to conjecture. Apart from ninrtecn fibulae in the grave 
«cawttd by Sdnff. which contain.Hi a number of depo^tions umfhad 
liecn m use over a considerable |ierio<I. only two were fmmd in the entire 
cemetery; they formed a pair in a normal cranialitmgrave.' No straight 

* Aanr.ji. ^5. 'Flvt' on p. .|z.| uffpnrs 10 tie a dtp. 

■ riivwj^ Pf,.^ n, Cn«v^ W» cwjqpttoftiainomlftiniiie paxt ofuinmil (.fprltl iutd 

piTi*. 
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pins were found, tCK>, it may be that the chiton was wom : bnt on tlic 
whok it seems more probabk that a comnmiiity vvlncJi maintained for 
some lime tlie most primitive form of the Greek sJphabet also nsed wooden 
shoulder-piiis. 

Tile graves ol RhEKies are more informative, Wliile straight pins are 
comparatively rare on tlir isJaiid, fibulae are extitiriiely numerous, and in 
a serial of seventhrccjitury graves at Vroulia* ocourrtiij almost entirely in 
pairs, whence it must be prestimt^ that they "were used as sliouldet'pins. 
Tlie vntives of lindos included only about forty straight pim^ but wedJ 
over r,i5aiQ fibulae*^ llutn the natural explanation h that the vromeii of the 
wealthy island^ where Phoenician contacts can lie det^icted at im early 
date, wore over the pcpios some wrap tofj fine to imyicrilled by straight 
pins* Tlie small shawl or cape worn by the femaJn statue of Auxeure^ and 
also by die female fijifiires of the doorway ot tile temple at Ptinia* suggests 
itselL It may have been worn in Rhodes as Vi'ell as in Ct^te. where, it will 
be raraemlTCired, fibulae increaise in the Geomotric perimL 

It is a ciirioiis fact that though Rliodf^s has futtiislied what is probably 
the earlhist example of the peplas in its mo-St primitive lorm with open 
side and noapoptygma, the wEunjr is neither a human being nor 3 deity of 
Hellenic ty|ic hut a demon re^midiog a Gorgon*^ The dress appaivnily 
w-as not in fiigh repute. 

There is no occasion to follow out in detail the tise of pins and fibulae in 
I^mian ennmusnities: the sites importmit to the present investigation are 
those in non-Dorian areas w^here they remained in vogn^j in the fjeonietric 
age, and our problem is to dettirmine* i( i>osisible* tiie kind of drass with 
wliich tliey “were assraated. First comes a pr^^np of graves in Attica, 
Three of Uiese svere at Elettsis; two contained inliumations and the 
Ihird a crumatioji, ’flic first the sp-calkd Grave of hardly to 

be dated above rhe middle of the eighth century. Tile grave was a 
woman's; i^ar-rings, braceletsj and fingiT-riugs wi^re. ell in pLioe (m the 
^ikeleton, /\l1i ivory broodi autl a small bronr^ fibula had apparently been 
to -ieciirt? round th^^ iiend a siring of Iwacls of i^gyplLan fai^cc. 
ITiere wen. tw'o large hhulae beside the right shoulder aiid four, lUl ^mall, 
seem to have been distributed about the body; tlicrc ts no record of rheir 
prvcuic posit if A second tnmb^ immediatd)'' al>ovo the Grave of Isis, 
coutahuxl thfw fibulae whose position is not rccorded; in the thirch 

< FrlUrfiff, PJT* ?:? iiTuI 94 A Late (Icemrirje atnuiiivii gmvc m rlic m^%bboi3ili(icd of 
rtmarnt of llinetr tEhnlat^ \Tn& ad^lmn^ to a ixni^rTroil oF [urn (Clwril 
viiL, pf>. ii^E {L, 6^. mid f^r fiim wiiii tll^-kcsd cliuJ iiiti 4 i|c buFb. Ollier in th« 

miiK puia Euul TJkifilly xt^ry friignHTktnry, IhH* vl, |7pt utiii 

jj, f H. 

* LiH*ht^ I, pj>. t36 iT, a iiiiiEibeTof miiiunurc twmnw filjHfmj y^xn fiiumi fii!^rii4*if inln carh 

m flfiltTk, I ciQilTtplc 9 ]l ifl Uimli clltutu. l)p,di„i|J.^,iM4iJpls, 

^ Rft. Affh^ 1903, pi X: KiH. 197^ T* 

- fiviOp pi. tsiju a; KiK uje;, 4 lutd 5, • Jlatc^. lia. 

• iLfrh. Arfh*, t&ifl* \\r f(^ 6 , Fyr tti^ pnibabtc iklt i«r 44. 
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ItbidESsii stnphi^r3.cfititdinifig ilu: of tUt dcc^ctss^i, lwi> fibulA€ were 

loufiil lying on the floor,* In the fir^t- of the three Doric dress seems 
to lie ejfduded; in the seconil and third it is possible but not proved. The 
^ir of siogle^biilb pins in the alleged tomb^roup of the niuseum of 
1 (Irout0 can no longer be regardfid ss necessarily assodaletl with llie 
tJottcfy^ (Early Gwnnetric), which, however, forms a oohrrent gronp, nor 
with the accompanying fibula, doubt having been riirawn on the entire 
complex by R. S. Voung's denunciation of the day lixjiu-weight as dating 
at earliest to ilic late sixth cenlurj*.* Apart ftom this fntrnder. however, 
the group looks hfu^cneuus. Of hvo Early CK'fjmctric cremation graves 
found by the Americans in the .\gori one contafned a pair of bige fibulae 
and a pair of pins of iron.* 

In the Kt^meihos. as wi* have seen (p. 343 supra), pins continued and 
fibulae survived, becoming .-tomewhat more numerous towards the end of 
tire preto-dleometfic pcrincl. Beyond this the publication does not go ■ 
for the succeeding stage we have only such notes as ivcre publklied in 
the course of the excavation, Out of a considerable tJiongh nnspocifit-d 
number of Early Geometric graves one j-idded a pair of iroii siugle-biilb 
pins plated with gold and five broiise fibulae, one large one. one pair of 
mExfiuni, and oue pair of Email sire. A group of similar fibulae was found 
near by. among the contents of some Geonietric tombs whose d^hii^ had 
been heaped up to form the mound of a sixth-century grave.'* In the 
total abseno; of coutompomry evidetice from other n^ons, this is all tlie 
information concerning dress wbtcli we havt from that obscure period 
the Early Geometric. 


Iivthc mnetwn gmvea of the Dipylon cemetery described long ago by 
Brucktii:r and Pemice* there were neither pins nor ribulae. Apart from 
all engravcHl fibula from Tiiorikos, an undoubted nocotion import the 
above are so far tire only Geometric fibulae known with oertauity tc.'lmve 
^en found on Attic soil,’ The piwimaiicc of Blttikcinbcig's siiiall'Attico- 
Eoeotaan group* nests only on hearsay, sometimt-s on no more than the 
statement of a dealer: and even though in two or thrw cases thir testimony 

* Jntk, J,C^ pp, 11315 Rlid 114. 

* y/K. li (1931). m '»*7. fiev ft- s. y 

^ JIA^, 1552^1 pL IIJL ' F r ^ j- 

* Ib'hJ.. p. 51^7, fig, ti. 

■ AM, wiii (Iflpji pp. t&i-*, -nHj IKID (ir vwfl ribnb* Ui«» ijccnffil 

Bour.tiim grmip obfmi to he dneus^ bl^T. Of iht iiinrf >*#*?■ j?rnvF^ ^\\ Ijat^l'rciinftrDC: 
anij Duly l*e (1 arol Vll) »«v(nv-s<if wyintm, * "* 

* Cfp. dl,i Itlir^ £q, ^ 

on ttf- .\Gropc4H (eft SBWnr. C4f- ikt Bronui (r^ut^ nou 

10 nrir [uHiuJ lU rilyin pia (IJJ. iv, (il . Jorii, tin. and /Jw'iwn if f^ar^ n 

^ankurnt tv iJfaw of daUng), li.r ilu- Lioodhi* ^ ^ hitlw. w».'3 ’ 

(s^k.a«i^o«ffitthaWyicwnth^riitciTrtliiui r.toitii-trie. In tuvenae, Ju nSv wdJ Imvt l.^ 

dtdiciilMJ Ijy Bixoiuifl or oUicr vtutotatwin almmA ' ' **“1 "eiJ 0“* 

* Pththr, fp. lyg IT,, Type viii, s/-t 
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seems fairlv ^ood^ Hampers coiil<3ii[ion that idl alike {including the two 
p^t^r^^ beJoii^ng to Lord Elgin which were unknown to Biinkenbeig) arit of 
Boeotian manufactun^ is dcubtlis^soiiiiid- A gold pair of a different type* has 
no better claim to an Attic provenance ajid may also come from Bocotia. 
wheft thi.^ fibula to havo ticen held in higher esteem tlian clsie^whcme. 

Btiforo dealing with rht: abumimt niaterial Inim Boeotm. we may note 
evidence for the existence of pinntrd and buloed 'Doric' dmss in the 
Cyclades in the Geometric age. Of six Geomt^tric graves excavated on 
Tenos- four contained nothing but the skeleton, sUited in one ca.^ to Ije 
tliat of an adult mole. Ko. I contained a bronze fibula and fiagmcnts of a 
se^coiuE; bronae and amber beads from a necklace showed tlhr occupant to 
be fomalCv In no. Tin pair of disk’-headed single-bulb slioiitder-pins \va5 
found in positiou. This is <mough lo prove the skeleton female; the two 
mmutc curved blades of iron i^lameite') which besides the pottery w^crc 
tlte only grave-gifts are not weapons and are aa likely to he the proptirty 
of a womati as of a imm.* 

In Boeothi the fihiila was a favoitrite omamemt; the elaborate dcconi- 
lion of the cutrh-plate, whether it be the catrae or the conf^tpiiLUtcc, is 
evidence of the fact Most of the extant spociniem^ were found in tombs 
and had thereffsre. despite their soTnerimes enormous size, bt^n in actual 
nsc-"* As the graves in the u^hbourhood of fliebcsin which most of them 
were found fseem as a rule to have contsiine^d stsveril iiiiermciitSi axnl 
the excavations^ not always conducted by aithaeologist^s. recorded 
imperfectly or not at itlL tJjc position of tl^c fibulae in relation to the 
skeletons unknown. Xlic available evidenocj such 5i5 it is, is snmiuarizcd 
by Hampe (op^ dt., pp. i&ff.). Straight pins, unkss the *NadeV feted under 
no. 4+ op. dt., p. 7. is one* an? not recorded at alL 

TTie cemetery of Rhitsonu, sciejitiflcolly excavated and recorded* did 
not yield die engraved fibulae of lltcb^ Fibulae occurred» liow'ever. 
imssibly in p^rs^ in Gra ves 6 and 75^ and in an impubUsTie^i gmvc (8S) 


* |ipv ^-ikTypc ik a liuil Fol" Ijcird Ltjiin'* fioMfll fibulaft sm ETimpctriL^fr 

* ti| 3 ^ ajsif.p i;- 

* Cf- titf iitiaJJ irun knives 4 ifiEl rttri* fnnri tw wt 

* Tim pm^ly tl« Ml *pi>Ir Ui ibf pniu oi h%T fibobr m ^nfi Bn IJn 

iHampc, i-i). Sutli m if trom. muM tmly liiuiy flJ^wIl 1 vaJ 1 d#. smii the 

fmiTA Ihc >^lt^ctJiiot''A jiSMii »:ii virw be np^le-ikiiwn, UnTritsfi thr; wrajcr wnii Ms$iJy it 

figbl «fif up hy tlliiflc the kp»vt nl^e. In fac? d] purht^ pkikt wtmlil M^jn® 

tilts nu»kiun unJ iiK ic i« pi Mittal oU Aswyri^i Buwl Hhtitc parvciuiL'iil* w^pp«3^4 
TiofL j, :iiiif 4 ). Thur^ hfnrrVMp a Hiiij-par esnimpttt fftMU Lbdu* of a tibulii wifeli d 
iiuiuiftatKtl vuSdimi tm thr ins^B cf iht Imw wBdi wo\Ali Im tiighi %xk up wlim tbit bhttk 
wat m wear (tiwiiflfi pi. vi\y fi<>. atirt p. T\w cttUfiiiiafv tlMcki (arched Uni WJtSMk 
of ihr b 3 w woMXld iar ufakbi-driwii* Ii k mit tkil ihis ttsvm^ BCiiJJif tuc tim^f Ml 

lie preawed n» fatr RiCKC it apptis nilfi Icp the futih-piirlP ftbek* iA Hiigk rinTfttifjn fijiiintil 
lIttniipCi Ph b|£' espHU'T* ml iXir Vtiw iijMi of ^^ic TTn* htiWTtvgr^ oltffi nfl| 

l>uiiictric itc&igtia iin^v which wrwbi h»vr the «me effect furm dibrr l^inf of Tlw 

Cinfk; yf pKjjccling spike* sift juA* etbetv^ Uic spriiaii k 4 HCJlb« truLittf« for El wvuM incimwii- 
CTKi:r any httitaTT wc$irrb TlKnij^ (cmple dnmpi wc umch Iw fnssjusnTljr tnbbetl than tnmltt* 
Th« fibiilflt ImIc mijiiK tnm like wmit-T* ihin perwiiil wnuiniait*, 
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recorded by Itmipc (p. 7 ; cl, /ffS. xxx. 1910, pp, Grave 13. a 

woman's, contained a single straight pin of iron. 

TJie fact that there are several instances of pairs of fibulae from Boeotia' 
suggests that Doritui dress was worn by part at least of tlie population, 
anti that not the lowest, suice at least two pairs of Boeotian type {Lord 
Elgin’a) are of gold. We have no evidence earlier tiun the eiglith cv^tu^J^ 
for no Geometric graves wliicb can lie ascribed to the ninth liave so far 
been found in Boeotia. A pair of Boeotian fibulae with engraved catch* 
plate was found together with two spectacle fibuUn: in a Geometric tomb 
at Delphi,-and others have occumrd as far afield as OIjTnpia, Khodes, and 
Crt'te.^ Kxcept for the single examplf from Thorikos, however, none has 
been found in the territory of Bototia's next-door neighbour: so far as our 
mdencegoers, pinned dress had dLsappeattd from Attica by the middle of 
tlie eighthcenti^. If this be so, it is probable that it bad l^een superseded 
by the linen chiton; otherwise w'e must suppose an interim in which thi! 
pro-Dorian dress reiir'cd. There seems, however, to be no rea.son ivhy 
Attica, whose Late Geomeinc vases arc covered with rcpieseiitatioiis of 
ships, should not have imported the chiton at a date when Oriental feuturt-^ 
in ornament and design had already appearc>d tti her art, and relation* 
dmost certainly diroct, between Athens and Cyprus had bt>eii established! 
Herodotns wd«Kl implies that Attica derived rile rlross from Ionia, w hich 
in turn had taken it from Carta. The Umic women's chiton, however, is 
amply the long Imen chiton worn all over the N-ear East bv men and 
women alike, and though Herodotus may hat-e b--Cf 1 ngh( as to how Ionia 
got It, It may well lx^ timl Attica took it indeprmdemlv from farther ea-t 
We know nothing of (he dr^.-w of the Greek colonists of ioniauntil we en¬ 
counter ropresentahiiiis of it in art, and of these none can ix dated with 
certainty nbow das. Xo proto-Gcometric site but Assarlik is at present 
knowni Anatolian sideA The Geometric nrakrial from Miletus is 

sill HTijHiblishcd, .No Geometric graves have txen excavated except it 
Colophon, and though the Inst material from them had bix^n recordiHl the 
infotmation it yields is mcagreA The rite was cremation, and the heat 
generated by the pyres had lasm so intense that mauy of the bronxc obiects 
were redua^ to pi^s <,f formU^ slag. It was indeed f>ossiblc to identify 

? 1 ",^ t^T Jr tothatnamerl bv 

UliiikcTibcrg HI. to (Fig. 41M), a. type frequent in the Geometric ‘bone- 

enclosures of t rokastro fij^h absent from the pmti>Gis>metric chamber- 
tombs on Ihe same site,« Theru were no straight pins. TTfia a I least proves 

* njrnper Juvv^ firji, 44/5^ gs (pK 7 = Ihc rw EJijm psiirijj ^3 ^0 and ni/i 

* DflpkM, V, |i. ti: ami 406 q^rl 4^ a atril i, i ^ r 

* HttiJ a ^hfzds of doubifuj ^ 1 ^ ^ ruvTTitQry, 

Chk. UIIS. IK p. ^..1 ..Urn 
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that whether or m> the coIonhtTs carried thff peplo^ with them from the 
niainhijid, they did not swrure it with miprotected shoulder-pins. 

The last site in msunUmd Greece which need concern m b Halos in 
Adma Phthlotis." Here a tumulus covered the remains of si^etecn pyn^ 
on which the dead and their grave-^oods had been burned; a number of 
fibulae was found, but natnnUly there was no eWdence of the uianncr of 
their use. They were fomsd almost exclusively on the women's pyres in 
nuinhers varying from one to seven, but in practically every case frag-- 
men Is of extra specimenB are mentioned. at Colophon, no straight pins 
are recorder]. A single fibula was found on one of the men*s pyresi {XV) 
and one iniinediately outside another (X VI); in view of the evidence from 
the Kcnimcikos and del Fusco cemeteries tliaf men somertimes w'ura a 
single fibula, rliere is no need to ^jiippose that these two are out of place. 
No condusion can be based on the fact iliat neither pin uor fibuht occurred 
in the group of eleven slightly earlier tombs found on tlic sLimc site, for 
only one of them contained adult remaim and the two skeletons in it were 
not accompanied by objcfcts of any kind. The pyres are dated to the eighth 
century by the pottery found on them.^ 

Pins and fibulae ftrim ^aitctiinries tor the mtist part contribute little to 
die OTlution of our problem, for they neither show the manner of wear nor, 
as a rule, diztvrraiiir the sex of the di dicator J Fiirtlicr, unhss t be satictuaty 
lias a merely local im|>i>rtaficc, it is impossible to witJiout otlicr evid¬ 
ence wlinl pn>[XUtion of the votives* if any. h of local manufacture. Even 
so^ how^cver, points of interest (?me:rger TTit* fact that fibulae w^ere found 
in remarkably large quantises in the pn^rcinct of Zeus Thaulio? at Phemi 
mid also occurred in that of Apt^llo Isnumios at TIicIh'S siiggcsls that in 
these regions men won; and dedicated fibukur; but it docs not follow that 
a 1 ! the fibulae of the Argive Heraion or the shrines of Artemis Ottbia and 
Athana Lmdia w'erc dedicated by w^omen or that Dorimi men never Wipre 
them. 

The pins and libulai- of arcfiaic temple ot Artemis at Ephesus have 
a S|7ecial interest because a representative colkctioii iii gold^ silver, and 
eksclrum wO-S buried w^ I bin the iJasb (presumably, as the excavator sup¬ 
posed, that of Oic cariicst cult-image of the goddess) ,dmwmg not only 
wliat was in wear at the date of the faundatiun but corLtaining, ass^ ^uch 
deposits of valuables rtommliy do. objisas of earlicT date wliidi cany the 
rccfud back in dimjnLdimg volume p^itssibly as much os fifty j^ears. TJir 
far more numerous bronze examples, found outside the Basis, exhibit the 
same lyp^- probably tliCKSe of the date of foundation. 

The date of the Basis, w'fiich means that of the latest arridc^ deposited 
in it, vms put by the exciivator. \h G. Hogarth, c. 700, but this is certainly 

* svui. rf>. [ fL ^ \h\d.n p. 3 r 

J Tfic pin* asssdut^d with pcploi in nn tnienpiiDC itmnd dt tin: Aiiiiv'e Hmnaja {IG. 
Ilf, may aiifcly i.-«nmd in Iwir r>tcn dedkaud by bet ihuli 

Ciii rstcpdcrtiiL 
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too high, and the chronology h at present under review, howy'a con- 
tention' that all tlie Sitnjctures uncovered by Hogarth werepart of the foun- 
datitiiis of the Croesus tcinpie buLlt c. 550 was easily and condtisivelv 
disposed of by Gjcrstad ^ who established tiie egrrectness of the sequenii 
of buildings as Slated by Hogarth and paid lull tributi: to Ids skill as fUi 
excavator and to the meticulous e^actntss of hb record of the fincb, 
Cjerstad's own date of c, 650 for the Basis is fiDw^ however, rcgaTrled as tot^ 
high, inasjmidi as most tif the articles indudeti iit the treasure date accord¬ 
ing to the ^iiology at present current to the last quarter of the seventh 
centuty. Some, as lias been said, are earlier, being no doubt jewellery 
pim‘d by the family whidi liad mTned it for perhaps two generations. 
TliLre b a fibtilii in it of Blinkenberg'a III, n rype, wlilcii is also found in 
Geo metric contexts at Vrokostro (Fig. ^ and Epano Zatro, both 

in f'rete,* .^ione of these small and delicate articliis can ever have ^rved 
to socure the liea^y woollen peplos. 

Stratigraphical evidence, lacking nt Ephesus, h forthcoming from the 
Orthb site at Sparta and in a much less complete farm fmin the sanctuary 
01 Atlian.1 Lradk.^ At the fotnicr both tibulae and pins had gone out by 
the end of the seventh ceutmy; none h ascribed to the sixth, and it L 
expressly stated {/Id., p. joo) that 'of plain hbulac' (i.e. fibulae without 
plaijutis) ’after tJic early years of the 7th century there are very' few’. One 
or two simple types (if the bow fibula surTi^-cd rather longer, but in the 
main pin and fibula were supiTscded, as we shail see, by a new typo of 
fastening. At Undo» the jun disappears early and the tibiiln docs not 
survive th« seventh century. 


At l*enidigra numerous pms and a very (ew fibulae were fomid in the 
Geometric temple of Hera Akraia. which dates to c. 800, mid both in very 
large quantities in tie lemeiiosof Hera Litnenia. where the series begins in 
the middle of the eighth century; the wry Urge mnjodiy was found in the 
lowest strata. In conpmcliou with pmto-Cariiithian jittery,* There wns 
no evidence tlmt any were later tlian tin- seventh ceiitwv, tJiough ow ing to 
the thumess or Uie distnrbmicc of the upper archaic'streta there is no 
actual proof that none exii3tt>d in the sUth. On Samos tijrce small hbuLn' 
were found in a young girl’s gntve w'hich belonged to tlie second half of 
the Sixth century.* 'niiersch. who seems to have missed tins quite excep¬ 
tional instance, quotes no sixth-century example of a pin or fibula in 
and rightly conclutLis that the laiicr had, generallv speukinG 
ceased to oxbt; to prove, the continued existence of the former he relks on 

* Jiu Ktmil .\J„ dci W Wnviaffei, VS-ten Sit*v fi-iil 

4 i 

J KTLiv^ 15 iTx 

* ^. aiEpL, pJ, 3' Vrfrhifirif, pi. xs n. p. 15(1; BS 4 . vU. |-jj 

* E p, 75 , r ^ n 

* 7^4 i«(I, A ^Iv,, JilMjbi {ru^, ,|« AkKU,! k imdoubrcdiv » 

* Aur wni jLsluefuM ^ p. 42^ pL nca. lo-j^ ^ ^ 
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tht! my tJiolo^calJigiires of the Francois In Argos :ind Aegiiia^ how¬ 

ever^ as Hi'n.idotits implies^ pins stiJi in us-e in the fifth century, and 
^ pair «(Ims biitui foujxd m s woniau's of tht? sisctl* 

cfiiUtjrj* recently fxcaviittrd on AKglrin-^ It may ixr from these region^ 
tli;it pins found at TrebenisLte near Lake Odirida were derived; they were 
found in both men's and wotnen*'i graves of the seventh imd $i 2 <tU centimes 
and were mimbtakabl}^ Cmak* I’w^o fibulae from the same cemetery" 
were Illyrian in type A 

The virtual disappearance of fibubi ^id meial dress^pin fti>m the gTeat«>r 
part oi the Greek world by die etid of Use seventh century is an established 
fact: the survival of both in its peripheral regional even in Hellenistic rimes 
does not concern m here; it is briefly discus^td in y. note at the end ol the 
chapter* 

The fact that Lhe)^ are not succeeded by new tiT>eis at sai:ictuaTies pn^ 
viously prolific such as those of 2eus Thaulios, Olympia* ami lUe^ Axgive 
Hiiraioii indicates and indetd may be said to prove tiiat butii artictLS 
virtually cea^d to be produced.^ This does not of course mean tlint the 
Greeks ahandoned tncthi>ds of fashming ^ simple and convenitnt; the 
mere fact that the Doric women's dress persists is evidence to the oontmry. 
Tliat the poorer classes used, as tliej" doubtless alwfkys Itad^ skewera ot 
wood or bone in place of meiaJ pms is highly probable. There is adequate 
evidence Uiat the w^ell-to-do replaced both pin and fibub by the brooch. 
Tlie fibub had one serious draw'baek ; in the end Uic pin wa5 bound to 
break and could be replaced only by a pin working on a pivot or a hinge, 
which converted the fibula into a brooch, ft tvasmore reasonable to star! 
by making a bi^clL Moreoveri even the cheapest form of fibub was 
JM-Ce^tsarily of metal throughout and was therefore more costly tluni a 
bone plaque or disk uritli no more metal than was r€quI^^d for a pin and 
staple or at most a simple safety-pin attadJied to the back of the pbque. 
To content the rich an ivor^^ pbque would afford a field for fine artistic 
work such Bs adorns the best examples from Sparta. From the outset the 
brooch tended to be of rebtivdt^ perishable rnutcrifils—ivorj', bone, and 
in all probabiUry carved wood—hence it has been presorv^cd only when 
found on sites scientificatly excavated. Even if plated ^itti gokl or silver, 
as was certainly sometimes th^r case/ it would have fiuioil chance of rcacJi- 
ing a rouseum if found in other dreumstancesv Brooches of known typi:s 

^ FlNiw, 11^. jg; VulH^i-OpiZ+yilAnjA. xxvEI 

VP- 1 H.; *« f?p. p. r;i na- 35. Tbe tyfK of pin ijcnsn at Ixrth fljvi l^er^rhfvmi 

Kt vltJ.T p, w; L fU 171* h » thfil Ai^^t or sojrn: £rt}LcT PckipiiiiiAlaa 

cily mnittiained a coi^Mn,Titjve line foj iniit wiEli 

‘ For -ireM at ^nd in Argina HrnxL v. und to fimSicf dhctjxdnii ihe 

Appendi!^ to diia chapter, ll be bair^ iti nimct that iht trf:asiEnjes the pan- 

l^oriftocieinrtFEiini^ bcait ifrilnei^ rallm tcmtwt^FnprtlSifs^ tohini eee (h= Hrock » whfAt 

tkm XQ cMthdonSi 
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made of, or covered witli, metal, are depicted on two black-Agured by 
Lydus,' a painter whose activity lie^iris weU before 550, and on a vase in 
Borliti {PL XXIX. 2)." 

Plaque broodies of bone and ivory were found oti the Orthia site chiefiv 
in association with GeometriCj iub-Geometiic, and pnoto-Cormthian pot- 
teiy. in tlu.* second half of the seventh centttry they dimiuMi; only tw'o 
were found with Lac. Ill and Lac. IVpottery, i.e. in slxth-cenimy contents.* 
The plaques or shields w'ere of two types—rectangular and double-disk or 
'spectacle'. Strictly speaking, they ate in a sense rather fibulae tlian 
Ijrooclies. since the metallic part coiisLsts of a single pk-ce bent on itself in 
liuf form of a inifety-piii; since, however, the specimen figured as typical^ 
lias no spring, the [wint is a nice oik*. The plaques am at all events of 
brooch type, since the spectacle class occurs with hinged pins at Ephesus 
(where I he displayed hawks of the Basis in clccttum and sih'cr also have 
hinged pins) ; at Undos, however, seventeen specimens of ilie spectade 
type in ivory appwar to have been attached to safety-pin fibulae. The 
flccomtion of the 'spectacles’, pundgcH] 'bull’s eye', or concentric circles dis- 
rributed romid liw rim or in the field (more rarely u gniUochf round the 
rim) was identical at all three sites, and it wosi noted at Sparta iJiat differ¬ 
ence in si^e, material, and ornament had no chronological significance,* 
Spectacle brooches, though found at Lindos and Ephesus, do not occur 
fartlier east, nor do the rectangular and Jiaw-t t>Tx.'a. In other cast Greek 
regions also fibula gives way to brooch, but Qic fomi of the bow fibula is 
retained and only the spring-pin exdianged for an inserted pbi.* Pctjsibly 
tills type is a shade earlier than the spectacle brooch, for many examples 
Vi'ern found in the temeiiosof Heru Linieninat Peradiora in Late Goometric 
and archaic strata which yielded only one fibula of the g^Tini~ type ? 

rhe proi»rtion of pins to fibulae at Ephesus is in marked contrast witli 
that observed at Lindos. f o give exact figures is ini|iossihle, owin^ to the 
fiagntentary state of iimny of the ariick-s. Roughly speaking, however, 
there were nearly two dozen fibulae uidudiug a few stiitubcra in the 
precious metals and nearly 100 of bronze, besides six btwuhes of the 
displayed hawk type and, prohiibly. the pins of two uthcre and twenty 
ivory brooch plates, mostly of the spectaidr \-ariety. Straight pins were 
more difficult to reckon, since heads and shanks wime often found apart 


■ r,^f. l eKii ™«-/«■ Lp. 35 J !Iisppie, pp. , 00 ^,- 

.rThx< ^A^ ,K-i: ,\UJ. *4; Hw* ''n-rit., [)[>. 136-f. A ihiid ^„l 4 c u 

lumiibExl by u £*f uxt patltx uhu a|fli> kiEinvJ 

pi, 31 mght-hawl figtire in ( f. FjtuUj, p. 33 [1,^««,„d 

ulijibiiiDLl tu Kiikm^i liif Uiul p. fSt. 

■ Ftimv-aixfikrj, f/MfAf. J731. 

1 ^C»,. |.p. ^ 401-5. «id Tfirie apr^r te inel«.fe the wlint cxati.pl« of 

■ he brooch at prvHiul kintwn. 

' tbW„pl.sciL t I 
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ajid shanks were somctinies broken mto se\Tral iragmcnts; but on the 
lowest estimate there were over 200 in the predous 50 bronze, and 

Approximately 150 with bronze slianks and ivoiy heads. As Hogarth 
pointed outp it is certani that the je^^Ilcry of the Basis at least must be of 
local manufacture, since foreigners would not be likely to participate in a 
foundation deposit. Wc have found this to indude ah ilie fibula types 
found lit Ephesus and a number <d straight pins in precious mt*tal, as well 
Sis one type of ivory-linadcd pin, which belongs b* a numeroiTs categorj'j 
though only a few were found W'ithin the Its be^jd b unii}ue and 

possibly represents the ebta-*^ 

Ah the^ types therefore are related to the dress* \‘'eTy little of tlie 
jcwchfiiy can be plausibly connected with the pepfos* tfie sniah and 
delicate fibulae of the Bsisis are quite unsuited to be the shodder^fasteuings 
of a heavy woollen garment, and the same b true of the pins, wliicJi arc far 
smaher than tlic examples from wliich hav^e been pro veil to In* 

slioulder-pins. Some, tliougb by no means all^ of the bronze fibulae from 
outride ihc Basis are large and strong enough for this purpose,* and thu 
pcplos may stih liave been wum to sonic extent, especi^y by the fMXirvr 
classes; but this dtws not apply to the ivbiy^headed pins, v^hose slender 
ii^hunks contrast sJmrply with tlie massive <iuality of typical cxuinplfrs, 
metallic Throughout, fn>m Sparta and the Argivc IltraioiL Tlmugli 
the lowx^ring of die Eph^us dating has tiimmished the interest of the 
Basis treasure for students of Homeric fhxsa, it is not without value; it 
shows that by the middle of the seventh ccntui}\ if not earlier^ the pcplos 
was at least in process of disappearing front an important toiuao dty and 
tlial none the liiss pins and fibulae continued in common use. One of the 
earliest illustrations of the Ionic chiton extmit is fnmishefl by a bronze 
figurine from Ephesus, dating to about 600 n.c. [v, infra^ P]. XXIX, i). 

llic fibulae are, as might be expected, all of Anatolian, i.c. east Greek 
tjpes, having semicircular bows, ribbed or beaded * J On some the ribbing is 
inte^rmpteiJ by m^rl baniLs; on othcri tln^se replace the ribbing altogether. 
Ttiese types* of W'hlcli a fair riuiuber has been found on the Greek maiuJand^ 
ixicur with slight modifijcations of form as far east £is Xinevetn and on 
various north Syrian sites—Carchctnbh, Sltijerh^ UevQ Hu|iik—and also 
figure on three moniirnents ascribed to the eighth or ^venth oentmy. The 
first occurs on an , 4 ssyrian relief/ where it secures a shurt'fjltieved coat 
worn over a long tunk by a man carn-ing a wine-skin on his shouldersn 
The edges of the coat do not meet and are held together by an enormous 

s TlurtvpciMAalwf^idmEoy 

^ ihey huw«?>crp bo roiiiiiiuH wiih rbs unii^piitiitih $hcmlcJef-6biilae iif Vmiliai 

whbh mr^tiir tCf, u* ami r^tzt ith. Tltt n«miiil iiKSkvtirrniisu th? ipiMftJtietiv 
ffOEfl Efihisns is tf ni ^ Cm. limridciiutty* if tiaic wert coritijin nunc of flm K|ihc 9 q« 

ptrta m fibukr tnukl hci^v ftii>'ThTn^ To dn witli Hit |kqd!»>, for ikt etutem wbkii aaiiereeded it 
iKCura nft moniJiiiflats nj ciirEy lii 6eo. 

* Fibuitjy pp. 304 

^ [loitK* 3/iwt. if *Vwirs, U| pi. feme on ibc Isiu 
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Abulii wiiU plain semicirtiikr bow and raised bantls. The other two 
monuDients jire LaU Hiltitt reliefs in a more or It^ Assyrhuimog style. 
The lirsi is tJit; wdi-kiiown rock-carving of IvrLs <m whkli ^ king apixrai^ 
before the god of vegetation; liis mantle bs secured, by a ssimkirciilLir 
broochJ The otliur h fi gnive stele Irom Sinjerli on which is portrayed a 
deceased queens seated before a table of good tliings iVL XXIX^ 3): she 
wears a long tumewith shorty close-Qtting sleeves fastened on tfie breiist 
by a ribbed scmidicular ribiila. It appears to be on tlie side neariist to 
ibt- spectator, but probably; according to a commoo convention, it is to 
be thunght of as in the centA:. 

Tlni fibuLi* the prtdsc region in wliidi it originated, is a 

Eompeatk invention and can liatdly have been tta[isjuitt>cd to Nbieveii by 
iuxy but Grttrb liautL. \Vhuther ihi^ HiLtite queen's nnxle of wi aring it was 
inlmted by or it is impossibk 10 say; iniluencea could ptis^j 

in either diteciion via the mouth of the OronteSp whertp us already noted^ 
we have of the Greeks tradingp perhaps established in a before 

the end of the eighth cerit?Qiy.^ Th^ queen's drc$^ is that which was 
adopted by a large i>art of the Greek world and came: co be known as the 
Ifjiiie ciuton; iliat in the: Xear East from which the Greeks uUiinateTy^ 
porhaj>s in some cases dh*ectly, derived it^ it Imd somi-iimes a sht in front 
dnsed by Uic Greiik iibulu b a iact of great interest. 

In structure the carliesl form of Ionic ctutoii ts uidy one degree less 
simple than the Dorian peplos, being u sack instead of a blanket. The side 
which rile Dorian blanket in its simpJcsl fonn left opvii S.s ^^wn tip. and 
als<3 one of the ends, in whidi, ho^vever, a cent ml oiHHimg is. left lor the 
head, wlule ami-holes uTc reserved at the extrerne top of ihe side^t^iuns, 
Li the dress is wiik enough at the bottom to allow^ the wearer any freedom 
of movtiment, there wdU he a gowi deal of slack above. This is gathered in 
by a girdle at the >vaist* but bangs cape-fash ion over the shoulders, cover¬ 
ing ttiL- uppex arm wholly or partly* The early bron?.c figurine from Ephesus 
just citcth* at latest of the early sixth contmy, adminibiy iUustrates tiiis 
typi^ This gives us a sevvccL but not a shaped , dress, siuce iJie origitial 
widtlLs are there m their integrity. If Uic lahric of $uch a wete fairly 

* AukUttf^iukr ZtiJung, 18X5. pL wi l\ til C bf, p. 7^5^ iv.nirtutn, Mtmwir iii. 

p. II r?,fis. T4J- (GmiiiiHw p- 97.1^-35? (x^nLs nipi; tiijif the ajtick.Mi fir^t u ilLaLi, 

-ptQyt^ iti^ptclicjn to he tt Impudi linw the tvtir u\ iLc l»w art united by a cross-bar 
Udiiiid nkQih the |]iji tiiial be ntpfMssed to wxu’k on \i or Tbx^ ejmmrihki of v^e 

tyjje, iwu frrjni UlyinpitL aJtik ofttt from u %xtr in iht l^rviod* mt Ii5t5?d in p. J17; 

if. fia. 3, p. ifl. 

* m liv iConfcmm+irp, dt., p+1 lig. 737, TImjsc ribl^ed lypei 

find (mralieh ttt +\tiu:i'eli iini] tliey and lin uwttli Syriut ipcdjitcrti Ji^d cbwr 

arKtlcH^iei et Epliesnip tWi ehenticccs cwujwie fitmkf, p. 1337, ^2 atid with p. jjo, 

> S« pp.^^^ifnpra^ 

-» Ephni*s, |i|. adv; i»d H. p^. xdi £, Tretlcfl in tlik wuv die tnifk did on 

{fjTiiL-i m-er the t"»nni nk^rked iriiH^iar fekfe tike tii thu Dnrk peptiki. C f. a ui^upfiTlijm 
of Nnsiim luarbk from pL xxL 2, oot und 
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coar^% it cayld prQl>ably Iw woven of siidi ak breailtii tlint two widtiis wouhi 
suffice. 11 it were line, more would certainly be necessary, and to keep 
Ihv portion of tile .=M>ams syminetriced ,%n evt;n number, presumably four, 
would b^! taken. The dress in tliis exceediigiy simple (onn b illui»- 
Lratocl by tlie ivory Jiguriueof the priestess from EpbesuB*' wliidi show's bow 
scjphbticated m air can be given to it {PL XXX,^), The vertical ridge 
wliich forms a median line down the breast doubtlt^ss the jiosition ol 

a seam^ but unless it lias some farther sJgnideajicc, it is difficult to see why 
it sliould be indicated. It may be inteiujcd to mark such an opening ui the 
as know that ol the Hittite quetai to have possessed. Tlu^ figurine 
was found cornpietely isolated and can be riated oidy by its styli;; iituize 
attributes it to tins first hall of the sixth cetitury,= The of an hi^ry 
icguruie^ wiihaifpiiidlc [PI. XXV1J 1 , 3 ) ascribed by Kuuze (Lc.) to Uieseven!li 
century' is also a chiton, but it said to liave slecwes to the wrist, a point 
which ranncit be veriiicil in the reproductiom Sudi sUHiVi?s would neces¬ 
sarily be cut out oi a sepamte piece and sewed in, adev^lopineut which 
would probably not be teadied for^me time. Among the earliest mouu- 
mental evidence for the lotik chifou m, the cost Greek region is a Cycladic 
statue which is to be dated at latest to c. 6 co.* 11 , however* we accept us 
4 r\ictence the apparont v^uiisliijig cif phis and fibulae; from Athena, then we 
must date its first appearanoe on the mainlaud somewhere in the eighth 
century, alter direct retatiom between Athens and Cj-prus liad begun. The 
earliest extant illu-Htration of the li>niccJuton from the mainJaiid is probably 
that furnished by a terra-cotta dated to the second quarter of the seventh 
ctmtuiy whidi was found in the temeuos of Hem Umenb at PenicJiDm 
(1*L XXX, i)J That £h is antedates the examples Irom Ephesus and the Cydb- 
dfis Just dt^ is |irobahly mere accident. While then! is no reason to think 
dial lipliesus was coilitr tlian tile mainland in establishing Oriental con- 
tads, iteillier is there any to aTipposetluit i$ht lagged lieliind; tve enn only 
hope thm ^uiL' future exploration of an Ionian Geometric cemetery luot 
purely crematory may enable us to establish the chronology. Wffien re- 
prieseiita-tiojial evidence, tardy and scant, is available* according to tJie 
ordinary proctiee of Greek art at all periods k leaves us in the dark about 
essential points in the structure of the dress, vI^l. its opetihigs and las tell¬ 
ings; we have only piobabiliti'' to guide our conjectures. It is of coui^ 
quite possible to pull over tile Lead a bug dress wkh u hole at the top left 
for the purpose and with anu-holes ai the sides, but it an awkward 
niano^uvre and pulUrig it off again Ls rather wor^^. U the head-hole is 

* phi. The ftvei^ of ibi! prif^«5s wKnild cenain!^ TcqoiiT fhur widths 

ind h b ii;ii|ikriy ilmt iiLur>t? woukt Ue Titr ^'ritio4 baiui usl the iklti iiiipRin Ui be tbe 
deoinued b<irdcT of rite wndtii wUex other edcje is indkeilcil hy ibe ccnlraJ tvI^. If ihe 
vrtn itopttf tliF hofdtff wmki kii^ liimvn the ildcf m£ It b, h ku li«^i pulkd 

faiwfd by ihr cif ihe Ccntnif fuids. 

^ ^ ^ EpLj. pi x£jv, i a 4Uid h. 

I O^sL Jahresk^ xll (19^, p. fig. ii^ 

* ^rfaf ki^Q^ i pi; H a e™ S, 19$. 
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eiilargctl sufSdeiJtly lotaseTtiatters, very i^ight mo^Tvnciit will bu eniiugh 
to make iJie dress slip down ovtr tme shouldur or the other. Our early 
rnoiiunieiits, such as they are, suggest a htrad-luole uf minimum sue. That 
tile dr^ liad openings and (prubabty) fastenmgs which are not reproduoix^l 
bt:camesaccrtauity when we reflect that If it actually was as repoesented, 
no woman could snckle licr baby witliout completely imdressing, an ini' 
probable state of affairs in any society not siifhciantly sophisticated to 
delegate matercuU duties,^ Presumaljly thereiorc the dress was made to 
ojien. and this can only have been in one or other ol two places: along 
the shoulders by enlarging the head-hole or omitling (iie lojj 
altogether, or else down (he fnmt by cutting a slit The first rnethoil i.^ 
frequenily illustrated in sLxth'CMJntiiry sculpture and in the Jaftir bbek- 
figured vase-pointing. By this time buttons have come in mid are used to 
replace the lop seani, closing the dress on eacli side from the neck to the 
side-seam. The method can liajdly have been origimiUy associated with 
the duton, sbice it never appears on the tong tunic of the Xear East 
w'hich is tile model of the Ionic diiton and about wliidi we have abun¬ 
dant moniimentul eddetici- from the first half of the ninth ceoturv 
oitwartb, Tliat it is not indicated on our early Greek monuments canno t 
count for much, such indicatious being at all tunes the rare exception to 
the rule; but it is unlikely tliat it u-as adopted until tlie usp of buttons 
made it easy, and tlicre is nothing to suggerit that buttons came in until 
the fibula had virtually gone out. As wc see it on our monuments, ihv 
method is elaborate, suited to a dress Ixith fine and voluminous wherO 
diore h much pliable material to be gracefully disposerl of. ITie stuff 
was carefully pleated at a number of fxiints, back and front, selected 
symmetrically and running from the neck to the aidc-st am and tJien sew n 
into a pair of bands; back and front tiands were joined by buttons and 
loops. This arrangeinem can be plainly seen on a kore from the Acropolis ,= 
ajid may be presumed in many cases where the small gathered pleats aio 
shown but the hfuttons are omitted,^ The men's chiton is occaaionallv 


* It ii imt rhm on un Aisvrian rdiei .Ifw. i,p [.&} sf tJwn- bn rEOttMnift- 

tiim irf a fciOiile oiitivc, a irtlaiBii- (trail 1 ^utlCnj hta- cliiW. which mah i br Juotxistd 

1.1 3atdc die lines* •* ion I die h^evtt, wits unojual to die iinmtiim. anil ti« Wniitm 

•* tu all apt^aranct Ikips lasfominl through ihe tJtov. Tlit womanV biim end ihutiliiErt. 
both uglit ami itfl, eertaiiilv pn^nl * vwy nude appcnniace, but thal u tfict^ly because the 
Kiilpcor n not jMXTwtoincd to distinguish djess Irom tin* forms beneath tl rtKceiii liv mliera 
I'Jnii Ulmtui, lywi, P- :J7) 'h»«cht ili^i like ilw bultmwd Ionic dihoii nieseiitt^o lie 
desenbed, this Seniisk Eanuent hid im> Id|. team ntid tiiia(^nnl it lo be Jn,B, ih. 

sfanubfruby » mw orfiliubu: rtjm vttLie wlimociuiuiinn!»(uEied. Theieisnoe^idence wJi^evtr 
for Ihe existence oi flu* a dtc» m ihe Near Ewi. auJ in, view of ihe piuQiv t.f fitniLic in 
Aityria. nunli Sytia. raid I’alaihie tiir thwT>-»(i^ly nupiinbablr. Thoc^ Piiui, sutmosa 
only «w ana mul riniultfor to be tirae, tlic two present ei^clJy the wnr uppcnraTtce. In ritw. 
«r ihr fiidjcril i]Ucai'fl dfera, jti upening liawn the Itwnt «cnn a raoiti pnblble loluthra 

* rayijc, JecAji'e S<:^ilptHTt from Iht Jrrepidir, pi. ^a, nn, KLi, Titt buttons a« aut in for- 

Ixidlf in irpnKl hut <ui t eUsq be detec[ ed rin t^x. (170 (pL ^ 

* ibid,, pL J<>. J, Uii. fyf*^ ^ 7^ 
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fastened on the ^tioulders in the sanw; wayJ As lias been ssad^ tJie method 
is not associated with t|ie chiton m its original home; it is pos4^ibk that it 
arose a rcsiilt of contact with the peploi. It used to be supposed tliat tbt^ 
buttons were minute bnxjches; and 1 ^ 4 nza has auggest^^d (Idc. cit^. p. 356; 
R. i sii^ra) that m ardtaic Greece hbulae wen: used for tliis pinposti. Here 
we are met by a total buck of cvidersce."^ AH that can Ik said is that apart 
from the ub^uce of a rnonunumtal testimon}*^ which was kmily to be 
expected, there is nothing which even remotely such a use in 

the graves of the Kerumetkas or of Syracuse, though in the latter wc 
have seen reason sometimes to suspect the presence of tlie Ionic chiton. 

The second method of cniarging the head-<kpenitig remains to be cou- 
sidtred. TIjc costume of the lady of Sin|erU suggests that iti tJie Near East 
thw was done by making in front a vertical opening which 4x>ijJd be ctosod 
by a fibula. Tljere b no dir^ arcbaeologic;^ e\idcnaj that thi.^ plan was 
ever followed in Greece, Liioiigli, as Jm been shown above, die di^podtioii 
of libalac m some of the graves at Syracuse 
isconsisteni w-ithil. Bands of embrokkry, 
however, are in in mojit ages mid 
places to decorate the edges of upiinings, 
and iJir Ionic chiton b somctiJncs repre¬ 
sented with such a band, vertical and run¬ 
ning in some cases the whole length of 
the dress in froni^^ in oihers. more signi- 
rlcaiitly, stopping short at the x%'aist.* Wc 
may conjecture that along it ran a slit 
which tlie embroidery would 9erve to mask 
and whidi might be dosed by a fibula. On 
a ikfries of Clazomcniaii such si i tit 

si*cjii to lir indicated by incised lines run¬ 
ning from neck to waist of the lonk 
chitons worn by rows of dancing women (Fig, 50), They do not form 
a decorative design, and no incision occurs on any other pan of tlie 
dress. Though the use of hidsion on Cla^omeiuun vases is capricious, jt 
is difS cnlt to see why these lines should be thus emphasized unless tliey have 
some structural significimcc. Finahy, there is the position of certain small 

* S«, tjsi., fF^xriedimiu pi. 

* Tht siiiicmmr m Adann {t\lK u iJiai in mndcii! dny* wnmen tmr Bfrf Lhdr thiiiiiii 

Togrdirt onht biit them «*ilk r^f lilwr at 

blit cuti KandE}' be bi^d bll nuy iprcial ttifotiiaittK^n imrlmk f.iirdc Jiitss, It 

prtssibi;? nrlirct witvtt Alerjiidiwi Ach^brsliip fm a- T'bi Ak^mlrbtnn had 

ai litHt disposal lu Ti*cem£rrtid:rii|f nifiy Gfcck tJir acuJpture ol tivt diUf^f n^c aikd a 
deal vl thic ikWliiui% Tti&y ftuuLi be CamilEar wlrh the InitlciiTirff of the cLdtuu, 

\irid ibk nilghf lh<m * tttCiUi* of Uie ulfrlrd lu wdb 

a. |Krpien^ For ihe pusaihibre an JilUTnalivc ip lxi;lTretF> fcc 3^^ n. x 

J m tbir IldTpif*' f:hEr^ ^ ilit vsisc, tk, fVi., jJ. 41, 

* Limihj^ i. p]^ 1^, IQ^lifiui and n si^ei in ihr uismiinlH^TCil ll^iie on p. h, 

* Tutdr, iii pL ^5?; Wtutan^, dtt I'aiflf in pi. £. ^ 
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(ibtihir in some of ill e worrieti’s gtiivcs at Symcnst? ulfeady referred to as 
a short vertical slit below tJu; neck.' The small hbulae of Ephesus 
may have been used in tho same way. The use of the straj|;ht pins from 
this site cannot be detetminod; they seem hardly more adei^uatL' lor 
the himau'oii, supjxMsing it to have retjuired them, tlian for the pi^plos. 
Presumably tliey st^TV'cd to fasten shawls or veils. 

The evidence ihettJort of pins and fibulae from the east side of the 
Aejpiean supports the use of the fieplos in tlie fleonjetric and early ardiaic 
periwl in RliotJesand fxjfssiblyat Colophon, iiiid is adverse to it at Ephesus 
ill the sevanth century. Further, wc have here a iilaiii indication that the 
nw of pirn anti hbuhie was not confined to tlie ptrplos; mention of them 
therefore in Homer <ir cisewhett does not by itself imply the ^V'cariii|* of it. 


:>. THE EARLY HISTORY OF GREEK DRESS 
Having deareiJ tJio ground for ilic discussion of the dress of women in 
Homer, we may turn to the histoiy ol dress iu Greek lands from thi* SroJlrt- 
.Age onw'aJTds, We arc at once struck by a runiarkabk- cuntinnity in that of 
male costume. The chiton throughout is very short. Tiit typical tliort 
tunic of the East reaches nomially to ilie knee, sometimes a little below it, 
and nem stops fur short of it. as may he seen alikiT on the reliefs of 
ife-liiicf Habu aail those of EChorsabad {ind \immd. The Gn^ek ehitoij in 
the frt^^ocs of i irims, on tiie vases anti sbriits of Myceniic, on a tjcometric 
terra^^otta figurine from the Agota at AHums,- anti on liic innumurabk- 
motiumffiits of liic seventh, sixth, and fifth ceuturiL*!. normally stops a! 
mid-tiiigh. Longer examples an* of course known, and are presumably 
due to a renewed acquaintance with OriLiital inoilels. The eugruved 
OTrelci from Olympiad on which a IjTc-pLiyer ami a beaniiil figure api^ur 
in chitons welt below the knee Ls CrEtan. and therefore Uie more likely 
to have been protluced under such influence. On the Meliatt Hemkles 
amphora* tiie bearrlci man behind the chariot wcan^ one even longer and 
oil auotlicramphora of Uic group* a man ap[warv in ihr per- 

hapsas early an imitaiirx>of thisOritmtal import as any extant (Pi. XXXl. i). 

nil- story of woineirs dress is very different. We meet it fir^t"b a, torra 
which can only have !«eii borrowed freun Crete and therefore cannot go 
back lieyond fhe sistwriith .jcutury, when the iatiimiie relalitms which 
sncii tmitaticHi pr.=sup|W-se3 first beconn- traceable. Tiie existence of a 
sim].i!tr and more widely wvm costume seems fairly well established from 
the beginning of I.H MI onwards, but not its nature, origin, or age. All 
that can be sjiid is tlmt until ]iins make their apivearaucc in the gmvW of 
the Kerameikos. women's dress must have been shapwl and scwetl to an 
extent which made pins utiiiecessaiy', At no stage is any foreign inltuciice 
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traceable other than tltat of Crete, im<b mysterious *!» are most of thfi epic 
TiaTTies of female gannemt^^, none of them is thought to be Semitic, No 
vvomHH m Homer wears a chiton. From the close of tlie Bx^nm Age until 
the seventh century welj started we have tJiily the e\ndcrice of the 
pins and fibulae, proto-Gcometric and Geometric, from Athens or else¬ 
where, whkJi on the whole bears out the statement of HerodotiLs that at 
one time "Ekjrian" dress was vvorrt over mucli of non-Dorian Gn_^co anJ 
nidably In Attica. Tiie all hut total dL^ppeamuce of pmsfrom the Gis^- 
metric graves of tin? Kemmeikos shows thaJ in Attica at least a shnpoil 
and sewed dress was onoo morr in tfje ascendant. Geometric vase-painting, 
though it c^diibits some variety in its tr^^atniefit of dress,, does not give 
TL=iiyiy means of flistinguisliing lieiw^een pepfo^? and chiton: tlvere does not 
seem I however* to l>e any instance of a liimation earlier tlum tlic perifxl 
of tranaition to the proto-Attic style. A Geometric figurine of a mourning 
woman from the Athenian Agonn* is incionctu-^ve because it is unpo^sibhr 
to say how^ far it is realistic: the figure of another mourning woman 
painted on her breast can hardly represent au aciual jaittem. Sleeves 
certainly tepresentorh ani .1 there appears to be an over-dress similar to 
that ideittLlied by Thiersch witii the ependytes. I j>ng sleeves would agree 
with the somewhat later ivnr>^ Bgtuine of a woman wiOi a ^ipuidle from 
Epliesuj^ (r* aupm, p. 355 )* l1ie Late Geometric 'Grave of Ms" suggests 
tLiat iu this period llie Saroriic Gulf had fell the influence of foreign 
fashions in dress as w*eU as m religion. It h therefore possible for tlie 
women's chiton to have found its way to these regions by thi* middle of 
the eighth century and vcr>" pcRSsibly earlierp and ont^r the nioile wa^ intro- 
ducedp there wnnld be no need for a cemtinumr^ importaTiors o( diitons, 
since Greek women ocmld produce them in tiative huen, 

"riio Tonic chiton of a female terra-cotta figurine datcti to the second 
quarter oi Llie seventh century from the temenos of Ht^re Liiiiema at 
Perachota* has already b<!^i noted as earlier than any datable example 
from Tlie evidence of Colophon is negative; it must, however, 1 j*^^ 

l>ortie iu itihid that neither here nor at Riiodes is tlie wearing of the chiton 
iiudor the peplo.s excluded, Some of the worn by ftmak on 

Melian amphorae definitely t<i be chitons. The mytholugical figures 
indeerj tend to wear the irjditioiisd pjpJos witJt Sis wovnn pattens covt?ring 
the whole field : thua iKjf h Use bride of Heraklesoii the body oil tie T^emkli^s 
amphora and theJuttrltK^utrix of Ri.Triue^ on the neck-j^inueJ* have rlresM.^ 
with a patrem of quartered squam wliich tan only ht in-wo%rn in it 
contrasting colour: and this implies that the fabric wn,s of w’OoL The 
woman, however, of au almost identka! but ajiptireiitly hitman pair on the 


• flrip., Sappi it, [\p* S3r4^ ^2- 5^ ® D- XXKj 1 . 

* Cf- I’tajTic* p. i<L l^yiir U <V4Ts|3i«l l^re wiih tlu 

(kiv liir MuLitiiiu mm dbi|pnKEIy. but JM>t« ill the ifisiirciaf rarffy of the J^iof 

in nrly lonurt urt- 
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rieck-panel of another ainphoia just dtijd* weaiB a dmss covered mth fine 
iToss-liatchiug b grt^y which cannot lur regarded as a pattern, and the 
man wears the -ffoSijpT^y x<'r^t' witfi fine vertical folds also indicated in grev. 
11 . is inipmbable that women were behintl men in adopting the imported 
dre&^ There in no indication tliat the dress of this figure is anything else; 
and if this interpretation is correct, the clutoii is also wuni by the fore¬ 
most of Apoito s two companions on ilie Apollo and Art cm is ampJiora 
(PI. XXXI. 2 ) and by the female figure to the right on yet a third.* It is 
difficult to believe that it was not common in tonia and liir islands in the 
seventh cantuty, and the mere fact that the (Hiplos continues to figure in 
vase-painting has no necessary bearing on the costume of everyday life. 

\Ve may now turn to a reriew of the meagni archaeological materia! 
available for the investigJition of Creek dress from the begirioing of Uie 
Late Bronw to the date at whicli vase-painting and other arts begin 
to supply reasonably satisfactory evidence. 

Of Minoan costume—a loin-cloth supported by a bell in tltf cast uf the 
iiyeu and in that of the women a bcll-skirt and a short jacket wiiich Iclt 
the breasts exposed—there appears to be no trade in the poems, unless 
possibly the allusion in P to the Ifit(>o(rm of .Aphtmlite per¬ 

petuates the memory' of live Great Goddess of Crete. For the sake of 
completeness however, as well a.s uf a single moimtiicnt of great signifi¬ 
cance, we may bi^gm witli the Shaft-graves of Mycmae.i though accordme 
^ their ev-u^-iicc Mmoan dress prevailed at that ikte on the mainlnnit 
The stolai give us no ttifomiatiou; the local artists were tinetiual to the 
problem of represvtitirig dress, and the lords of Mycenae and their oppo¬ 
nents alike arc to all appearance nude. 1111515 unfortunate; for the native 
art miglit have supplied a dieek on the ovidcnce of tlie other moiiuments. 
which so f^ as miilo dress is concerned are the Minoan works of art- 
engraved rings and seals. Uoii-hunt dagger-blade, .^c.-alr«idv discussed 
m tte chapter on w-capons and armour. The arguments there adduced 
to show that hey ludjcate the actmd use. however restricted, of Minoaii 
aniiaturc on the mamland apply no less to the costumi;; there are how¬ 
ever, indications, botJi negative and ixKitive, that another type of dress 
was also m use. Karo lias pointed out a curious fact,* vit-. rha[ tliough the 
projecting and shaiply [irofifed edge of the belt which supports t Ji- lom- 

V f'f t'xamplc uf it was 

found m the furniture of file bhaft-graves. The naturaJ infenmr.c is tliat 
the costume, imdonbtedly exotic, w-as not univet^v nor even pfirhans 
commonly worn; its use may have been confined to young bloods engaged 

different type of dress 

«s affcmled by the Swgc vase [Fig. 4. p. m=). Tlie helmsmanX brings 

* A mitiiifliin, of the *caiiTv tliey iill<nd is W ' 

* HikL. !■. 175. 
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the attacking ship to the shore wears a dose-httiiig^ laJiDrt-sIeevecI^ beliless 
cliiton, together with the boats tusk liditiet chameteristic of Bronze Age 
Greece* Ttiat a hJJUC was m geni^ial wear is probable, if only for dimatic 
neasoos.* When it b rememberod that the Mi -1 civilization periiistetl down 
to tliL* oi>fqiing of LH in at Eirtraas, Asine, Tinns, Maltiji, and probably 
all but a few sites sudi ^ Kakevatos. uiul Vaplit io which for 

sontfr rcasaa f*ll Truder ^liuo^n iuflutnee^ and morei^ver that there is a 
FPcrade^ence of MH traits even at Mycenae in LH Hip ti appears not 
improlJHbie That we have here thr* nontud male garment of Greece from 
the beginning or the MH j>eriod onwards, if not earlier; of EH costume 
we know nothing wJiateven At any rate, from LH IH onwards we have 
a series of monuments testifying to tlie general use of the tunic on the 
mairdaud. They ate as fciHows: 

I. Fragments of fresco from approach to tnegarou at Mycmae, on ufiich 
warriors and grooms preparing lor battle are rtepicced (P!. XXV*Ji^ 1] 
XXV, pL xxidi). Tlie upperijart&oiily of tlir two figures repnxfaced 
are origmoJ. thr lowr-r, inrlUirhTLg the skirt of the tunic and the legging^H 
are rrstored from the mcgarnii fresco; v. infrii. 

I'he ire$co freiu the megaron; attack on a town (Pi XU:, 3). 

3. Tlu" Warrior Warrior and S'adou'i LH ITl sJjsunb (Pis. 11 L i s 
and fi, fL 1 and XIL all (wm Mycemu?. The Wtimur vas^, Warner 
strk, and m/c of tile shwd& sliow fringed dutoiH, an Oricntiil trait; on the 
tliird Uic lower edge is {.klain. 

4 Tiir fragnients of fresco from llryns (Tinvis* li, pis. i and xi 4 and 
Like the hgu^ .Mycenae frcsce, they show 3 fringeJesS cliiton. Tt 

has short, tight slee^TjS, decoratctl b^nlcrs, and a narrow girdle^ eertiainly 
not of metaJ (lug. 50 - 

Tiler fignres on the sherds from Tiryns mu so l>arbaraus in execution that 
their clothing cnnmit be interpreted in detail, but Hicre can be no doubt 
that it includes a chiton. Over tliLi the two foot-suldicrs i>f the piinripiiJ 
sherd wear skins of beasts the talk of w hich hang down betww.n their legs 
y, p. 149).* It is probable that throughout tlie IJi period a more 
sophisticated form of cloak was m use* for in Shaft-grave VI, which ton- 
tamed two mak intcrmetitSj a stout bronze pin* was found with u per¬ 
forated upper e^nL From tV, which coil tamed tliree male and two female 
interments, come three massive gold pins 01 excellent worbiuamlup.^ 

* 'ntsr n tniikr *?i5i wrtw in vnae r^iu at Iwai t>f Rramc Eurnpe is kiif^wii^ utkJ b^- fitnw 

corttincnbil ?;db(^r9 ihc tunic h rrgHidfiJ ns nn Ar^^ttn -KwlntHiiwi ip ihr cuiluic nt < 5 

fikit tin.-- lutiJc ftr btfsthc tpi tIit Knu 

» bi vXr.w Ijf thr fk:t Ihjit liwTc nrt, uftcr tlw Stiift^rjivc pcjiifd, u^exiunpks at rhe Uinmn 
TohiH-iiJih if3tt<pt in I he fragmcnlim^ iMill-lcHpint; freaewi^ Tiiyji^j|Sc!iliewimn» dl.f 
pi. xiii; iik pL xij und Oidiimreiu^s III. Uulkr^i. pp- Ti IF.* p^. Kxviij>^ 

YntEnUii pp- ijond rlat dciii« ant rqiment^tran- of tlu! 

kilt cl bin-doth rhimiirltrsHtit tsf Cicus hr outflitiblr- 

* jeev and locvi* ni>* Texth., psv i&j mvl 173. 

* SfkijAtigr^, pL xv'rnt ncMh 
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dchllcmami's notes <>n this grave tlo not indicate the position of the pins 
Ml it, but in view of tins evidence from ihere can be no doubt tJmt they 
belonged to the three nmn. Though-mctal pins are extremely rare at My¬ 
cenae, bone pins are common enough in the cliamber-tombs^ and in LH 111 
graves elsewhere, imd testify to the existence of a gannent which they wera 
uecessai^i' to.secure, There are indications therefore that the craditionai 
costume of Greece—cliilon and chlaiiia in Homer, chiton and himatioti 



Fro. 51 


in tl)C dassic age—goes back to the Mil period; for VI, though within the 
Girclc, IS v-inually MH in culture and its occupants prrsumablv wore 
the ^ wycb w-as regular until a w-ave of Minoan fashion introduced 
the Jom-cloth. for the chiton we liavt found on the Siege vase monu¬ 
mental ewdence going Iml; to the Shaft-giave period mid establishme 
a remarkable oontiiuuty: the dress of the flute-plaver on the Chiui vase 
c. 650 IS Kienticui wiiJi that of the young hunters of Tiryna \s for the 
chlaina. no one but tlie young men of Sparta has over face<l the winter of 
the Greek mumbmd without a second garment, and there is no reason to 
sup^ that m the Broi^ this took any otlicr form than ihc simple 
length of woollen stufi which was general in the classical age 

It i. probable liat ttic Mxiicet lenn o( libuU, eomp^rativeiv abmjmt 
at Mycenae and laaad on a mimber ol LH HI sites. v.-a3 uiti Ulo the 

< WVif, t'a.r,, fL 111 , tU It. FllUt tent pint were nbo found irt . r T( a.j. k* . r 
rWiMt {Aiint, p. 43o>; a hmnH' pin unw ftiuiid En « i.n m tll 4.banib«-imnfa at 

fihuk of lyjic ht OiKitQ fhWst.,*., pTiV, 
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Straight pin to fastf^n this cloak : the aM of a iiatnbir of specimens suggests 
that Uxisy were designed for gannents of cortsideiable iveight fFig, 52),* 
They seem to occur singly in castiS where the arcnmstancfs of the find have 
been recordtud* TIk; straight pin, Iiowevur. wa^ never superseded. 

Apart from the swe of a good many OJiamples, then* is m> reason for 
asstgiiing the LH III fibula to one sex or tlic other. Tomb A at MouUan4 
inCnett, liowe\Tr, yields definite ovidcitcc of its iiw by men, for a large pair 
of the early arched or bow type ivas found jassociated with the cremation,^ 



togetlier with the Iragments of an iron sword, and two pairs uceurtod with 
a skeJiuon in the already cited piuto-Geometric gravnp on the island 
of Skyros'/ tbere was no tiling, howe^'e^, to show how thoy were woni. 
lilstrwhcre it is exceptional to find two fibulaL- witli a male skeleton, as the 
aiib-MyteiuiRan graves of the Kenimeikoa and the Gt^uieuic and archaic 
of the del Fu5c<» cemetery show. 

Tlie appearance of the tihuk in Greece can be dated only in the roughest 
mauncr. its extreme rarity in Bronze Age Cyjjrus lwhere a single example 
of LH 111 type from Enkomi is presumably an imjiort*) coupled with its 
absence from .Mycenaean Rhodes sliow's titat Its introduction, is subsequent 
to the period of Mycenaean expiuesdon and edemization in the ftrst half of 
the fourteenth century, and ils absence from Uie \vell-found tombs at 
[Jendra ngrees with this. On tiie other hand, a single example of Myce¬ 
naean type (uiipuhlishctl) occurred in the Mycenaean stratum at Tarsus, 
wfiosie beginning cannot be put earlier iliati 1250 and is prolwibly ralhtir 
later, about 1=30 or 1135. The intrfxliictioii of the fibula into Grcfxxjcannot 
tlictefore be much later than i2S»> and must be earlier tlian 1135. It is 
temptmg to associate it with the advent of the *d^^*ine-boTO' rulers whose 
grandsons were in many cases heroes of tlie Trojan War. 

Turning to women's dress in Bronze Age (irpece. we find tfie Shiift-graves 
strange! V barren of tnatciiaL Apart from the w'omen of the Siege vass, 

• Sec. C.KV, FihuUsi pp. live cxymjv^es icpmilTifH iti fig!. ffr, 

and nie Isngili rtf lhal In FTg. 5 * (<» Wbihf Ee ir> is » ewtirufUrv Tlic ApcdiHcii ii 
lnujcrUirt, Imf haU the cartel] and s-spiml diiw in which it iciiiiuiiiteT). 

- See, r^.. fVnifflw, iiw, p. isi. wlu-ie the limliTig i» tccititlfd nf a ahielt! fajnk in encli of 
ihlec ichEinbB*wimh9 at ’ITvebe*. ,, . . . 

« Tin enjiflatitm is pnjtv dcftnwtric, ihc mlminirtKiti. hail nn tilwlu, 

S« Fpk- Anit^ ipof 1^ 

* AA.. 1^36, f). «ul fie-1. P- =>?■ 

♦ /£w. is Cfp.. p. rt. fig- 271 Ffbilrt, jt, ICO- 
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who are not Mycona^an and whose diess is too sliglitly indicated to yieiit 
any information, the Stiaft-graves contained only three representaliojis of 
clothtd women, vi;!. a pair of small hgunis in gold kaf' in Minoan dress and .% 
golden Ji^uresimilarly attimd, attached (witli appimenanccs which do not 
concern us here) to a silver pin turved over at the top.- All of Unst come 
f^^ni Ill, which containGii three inicmients, all female. Tlie nature of the 
pin is tmeortain. Karo (op. cit,, p. 187) is intdined to regard it as a hairpin; 
Professor Ware, howover, has suggested a different usej whicli would suit 
the curved stem. via. to stiffen and deconite the front of the short Minoan 
jacket.'’ The Godi^ ring, found in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shaftnot improbably looted from one of them and in any ctise 
belonging to the same period, also shows Minoaii drr^fis ami no other 
Whether or no the Goddess is meant to be niidi' .Uwve the waist b 
a moot point. I»rohably sLl- is, like her ivory sister from Ugarit * her 
skirt, however^ is purely Mmoan.® 

In L?T II. in which representations of women on engraved rings and 
gems become more frequent on liie inainLind. Minoin costume is invari- 
r’resumably it was w.im at royal courts, for it alone appears in the 
frescoes whidi adorn the LH m pahtces of Mycenae, Tirvns, and Tlielx-s 
rhf use of ten straight pins ‘ all from Shaft-gravo HI. knnot Iw deter¬ 
mined. Most of them art aimnlacra made for tile grave, mere httsks of golfl 
leaf which once endosed a wooden core; conswjucnlly w-e raiuiot estimate 
the weight or power of resistance of their counterpart# in real life Karo's 
tentative interpretation as hairpins has much in it^ favour - he points out 
that the enormous diaiicmsof Til, in two eases found actually Testing on the 
skiilU. imply a bulky and elaborate coiffure of which our few monuments 
give as no picture. UlictUer liair^ ordri^ss-pins, they indicate a divereence 
from Minnan custom, a^ do ako two large, straight bronze pins fleimth iO- 
«n 0 CO,.) niil, hoad* o[ r«k<,ysttl, TW, tOBCther witli llw hed of 

o ILud .vm- also fouDd ui III ? oaci occtipaat therefore possessed one. 
Tlioijfih it IS tTX3^ tfiMt iiimoyt anything can be worn on a Le^id jilress^ uith 
suiKcient elabomiion, tiiey do not look like hairpins; they may have been 
used to fasten a cloak or sliaw], in which case they wxtuld mark yet anothpr 

■ pi.xKvii, nsx T«tb.. r,. iSi; p..-.g. is„ Bi^tK 

■ Sfkatktjp., pi, JUUI, no. 75 ; I tMb.. pp. H -nnil tRLlJ SchuriihiirTlT !>. ™ n™ , 

1^7. H. \ . Uiillcr, ^IfV. xUii irorSj, p. 154, who {xjuili inif ilmi il!t!a,thV/^j!!i*' ' 

AJmiJoiu ihr ttdjuiirts liMStpjiy Hittilt iiiiliiencr. is purely 

Mhllur (J6. xr*. jip. ^ (T.) iliintvihaf ihi, pi„ P^Tw-^’uLrf ?( 

* 5 *™, « (Iw). pL Ivi i ftsfeirfl’, 503. 

* In •, t.H II duunber tomb At DctuIih wUlcH #huwv tlose Affinit v witti oks. . r 
KrH»ifi» A tauJl TaiciirE ^mnif id a wuinaa in Minovii dwss Wiii'C iiumI 

doiihi that it »pr«#ent« die Gmu Oadd«„ <;« IW «wi be I.tile 

* fjj ejTexTb,, pp, 57 and la,. ' ' ' > 

Sikuhifr„ pL wa. 11» 4; IWitib,. pp. ST-« unit rHd. 
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dtjpartiire from Miiioaii pmctict. A the first eJssmiplt of thu kind, 

is draped round the two lemalc figures of the ivary carving recently diii- 
covercd at Mycenae.' A set of non-Muioan ornaments also comes from JII 
ill Llie sfiapeof three pairs of double-spiraJ car-rings of massive gold.- A 
fourth and more elalmrate pair from the saiiut grave shows Mmoan etemcnts 
in its decoration, but is whoUy utiiike miy car-rings, contemporary or 
later, from Crete.' 

Thai fbc- great ladies of Greece, at any rate in those centres which betray 
Miiioari influetice, continued in 1.H III to wear a tlress in tJieniain Minmui 
Is The inference naturally to be drawn from the fresooiis of Myomac, 
Tiryns, and Thebes wliidi recogtiLw no other form. It is true tliat fresco- 
painting preserves to the end a pf^ruliariy strong .Miiioan convention and 
may in the fourteenth centmy have been the work of artists who had left 
Crete after the collapse of Knossos; but as men arc rcprcscutc^l with ihc 
non-Miiioau chiton of the mainland, it citnuoi be supposed that the W'ometi 
are depicted iii a dress whicti they hod cea.=ir!d to wear. A fresc(» from My¬ 
cenae shows the upper part only of women seated at w in dows (Pi. XX V H. 2) ,* 
bill the fragments of Tliebes* and Tiiy-ns * which admitted of complete 
reconstnictimi, give ihe full-kngth figarus of woroeTi w-albing in procession 
and carrying ritual vessels. Their dress, dose-fitting jacket and boll-skirt 
IPI. XX VTU. 1 and 2),is purely Minoon; the lady of Thebes w eaiv a dietnise 
under her jacket, but so does Uiv dancing girl of Kiiofsos.’' On tlic lime¬ 
stone tablet of tfie shield-goddess* from Mycenae (Pi, I) the Minoan skirt of 
the right-hand wofshipijcrcan be plainly seen; the figure of the other is badly 
laded, but appears to wear a garment which covers her bust and who*? 
heavy upper border shows it to be something more than a diemisc, It may 
represent tiie jacket, but possibly we have here a dress of which we shall 
presently fiiid other evidence. The female charioteers of the Boar-hiint 

• /HS, Its (JSflS). pi. f. 

• |1U. «t and itxiii, 55-5: Ttstlb., p, 51-a anJ SdiiichiiEinlE, p. Hs?. 

161^. Kajrt r<iJJiin-j Eviuffi <7'*f SAff/J-jfiratw inw fftt-fiiif Tomks oj Mytmat. p. ^7) in Aim¬ 
ing An itlliiiatefv fnix-ign otijiti in urritnil i'» taMOfni Eunpp pr iu liw Secoiul at Tflitd CJly uf 
Tiny, Imi IHeg™ atul Wmo lidtaiU Tomhi, Symlmliif OitiTtutit. 19.1c. p. Ml 

ilwni lui indienKiib dcvtikipnKtii. ««iiig a p»irav|>c itt * sini.iifer (nir fauiHl in m gtavt 
Ml Dncliiunni b I'liod* (Epk- jJr;* ...fgpa, p. An ciulkt ctmiitiiiitn with Aiuit(>|ia, bowCTei, 

is uidictLtrd tty two ptiin! (uund ut .tlbhar Hftj'tllc ifi SfrAliiin ll, j. ntb itilh ■ 

ultflcltTH. flirw lute an luiact pamlkl in no eody \{II MnteXL at Aamc t.'ftiM, p 35;^), 
i)t]itlni (jVr.. p. 6, 89-91! hni yiddwl whsu u|pj)ciii Ui be ear unwineniA l^r suapendoft 

the litp pf the tiuiL 

• Sehm/tlp., pl». xu nnd xvxil, lit. 

• iicjivV (ignj, pi, l»; P. i/M< Tt, p. 410, 2 jS-i *, 44. 

• Dfltim. 4917. P-aI*. fifi- ^irek.. iw.pl- it P. of At., ii.p. rtSi fi«-4ij2iBrtSitiii. 

Tityiu. ii, pL viiit Bortcrt*. J3-4- The pitHid pose <it ihe tidji' nf Ti^n* h trproifuMii oti 
A l.ite uxkI ilC|!c|ierme »bcnJ ftntn Mycciue {!•'. m wJ 1.. sH, 4?^! on w'liiitli.ii nytt-cnled the 
upper put of n WT,miih nfith bcilii »rro» Ehl±«fcd iu Irwtt a( her, prububli; n raniniMtenct: of 

t ft5A. viii,p,5j.fig.i9:flu»<erl’. wj.. 

• Epk. .ItJt., mi, pi- x; A 1 /-, njtj. ph vui; P, of At, lii, p. 135, (tg, 88; Bosa3^th 43- 
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fresco of Tiryiis (Fig, 44, p. 315) went a stnJght guinicnt which covsirs 
tlitni from the iifick dowitw-ards as far a!i their bcKlics are visibio,* 

It may be taken for grouted tJiat ttie elaborote Minoou dress was not 
adiTpted all over thii conntn,’. nor, probably, anywhere except by the 
upper dass. Even in the early part of LI I Iff we liave hints of a different 
cosrunte, which ui nil probability ts tbc untive Jms comi- down from the 
MM ;(ge. It is iUiistmted by tlve terta-ootta femak figurines commonly 
foiiiul on l.H III sites and especially in tombs.= t^mlly s|a-akiiig, they 
^ executed in a style too sutnmarj^ and cimventtnnid to convey much 
inforniatioti; but ihr all but luiiverwil ftimi of IxMly, columnar from tlw 
waist downwards, testitles against the Mitioan liell-skirt, and the hitst is 
.ilwajw completely covered by the dress (Fig. 53). UTiether the dress is a 
oiu!-;iinoe or a iwcnpiece it is iiupo&sibb to say, It is indkated lidow the 
waist by ii few vertical lines, sometimes no more than two, and above by a 
series of vertical or oblique smpes w'hkh cover not only llu> bust but the 
anns, asenn be plainly seen in tJie case of the crescent' tj'pe, with iiproised 
;uifis (Fig. 53 a). Ttiis could hardly by itself be taken a,s e\ddt‘ncf of long 
sleeves; but in a few cases the arms sue represented plailically and 
decorated with a seiiiirote scries of stripes, whidi certainly conycy the 
impression of sleeves to the {Fig. S 3 >h^ Tliese figurines appanmllv 
belong on the wiiole to the earlier j>art of LH 111, Tlicv occur at Zygourics 
Willi early LH 111 mjitcrial,+ but titily one has been found in Kepliallcnia* 
where tli* .Mycenaean siiw. appear to btdong almost excliisivelv to ihir end 
of tho period. Only two are ktiowu from the vitry late Mveenaean stratum 
at the Scoglio del Totmo near Tarentam/and they, bke the KqJiallenian 
example, art poor spedmens. lliey do not occur in Mj-ceiiaran Cyprus, 
but that may be because the focal nude female figures took their place, A 
few examples of comparatively early date are knowTi from Palestine, 
espedafly from Telt Abii Hawam ? where several ucenmd in a strotuni 
which the excavator is inclined to dale 1400-1230. That they- were not 
lound m the tholos tomb (first ball of the rnujteeiitli ceutury) at Dcndra 
nor in the considrrobly later ci*notaph may b*.- due to a difference of roval 
practice, for they occurred abundantly in the chamber-tombs cm the 
-&ajnc 

.•Xfter tJie frescoes of Thufjes and Tiryus the most explicit ilbistrotion of 

k-muU- dress in LH lU is th»< figure of the woman on the Warrior vase *aud 
it tells us tittle enough. It is imecrtain whether the dress is a miispiiice or 
ii two-piece: though tht: light pane] down the front of Uu!- skirt is somewhat 
in favour of the latter alternative. To all appearonte the sleeves are long. 


liiynt, tl, pL la; ji. t n*. *3H, fifii.,cf wu. 

M , *t l. VI (L, Oric, /Vfpniaiv). p. 7.15, fig, 339- Sctilimiuim, tTh^k^ndi ^ 

» iJOjHR iv, p. 54, ■ /fr.. P1>. ^,5 Jiuj U, 


* t. imij i_, ^ kUi. 
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for the arms are represotited in sUliooette do\vn lo the wnsts, whereas the 
legs, visible for some way above the ankles, are in outline tliioughout. 
The amis of the w'arriors^ however, are also in sillioueite, amt though a 
long-sleeved leather jerkin is not a» hnpossibility, it lacks iiU analogy in 
tlte conteinpotary airuature ol which we Jiave knowledge—^SUariatm, 
Pulfesati, t-yjjritH, £g}'ptian. and Hittite, On the other Jinnd, the Warrior 
vaa? and stele fonii a pair in several ruspects niiiquc; the altsencc of a 
parallel is therefore nut conclusive. In the case of the woman, who nu’ 
fortunately docs not on the stele, we have the paralLel of the long- 

sleeved tenaH-xittas. tl may tie that her dress smvivcii in a wed-kilovvTi 
Boeotian type of archaic icna-cotta rEpresenting a godde^, seated or 
standing. Her skirt has iti front an elalwrately decomted panel, end wlicjj 
her arms arc fully rendered, they appear to he sleeved to tht wrisU' On the 
W’arrior vase the peak above the woman's forehead suggests a head-veil, 
which is quite foreign to Minoan dress arid also to Ujv tcira-cottas. Tliese 
often iiave a high diadem or ^lolos, and lUeir hair is generally indicated, 
somelitnes plastically, as hanging uncovered down their backs. In other 
respect.^, Iiovvover, the Warrior vase dreSA may bu a clumsy rendering of 
Minoan coatiimc. tlie jacket, seen in profile, appearing to cover the brcitst. 

It w'ould seem that a dress was widely worn whidi would require fasten¬ 
ings, for objects whicli it is difficult to interpret as anytliing but buttons, 
whatever the nature of the gamient wdiicli they fastened, are fortliccuning 
in abtmtlancc frntn LH III gnive*; harelly any excavation lacks its quetta.'^ 
Tire objects in question are generally conical, sqiiieiimcs biconical in sliaf«r, 
truncated at the narrow' end or ends, and have a vertical perforation, Iri 
LH 111 they arc of steatite; bnt they have a few pre-cursots of terra-cotta 
in LH 1 and II, one of which comes from Slialt-grave IIP and must tiiert- 
fore have belonged to a womaa Two of tire day specinteiia wwe once 
coaiecl witli gold kaf. .-UI were originally regarded' a* spiniUt-whorls. and 
it is possibk that some, especiaJl>' those of terra-ctyttii. 5 f:Tved this cini; 
ihc oonjddenjble numbers, howrnrer, in which the steatite spiKimens have 
often been foimti,-' together with the sm:ill sire and light weigltt of many 

^ F. Arrlf;iu- Saiipturr m Karmfia, ngs, 17 p 

* WaiCt^Vk T.n Jjp- Jij a. k UtiHgprii, AtrnwiMtd, \k jf j. 

J |i|y cixvip m. iM- sjibjoci nw VVacc^ Itjt, cii, 

• Tscniiliu fir»di(»g vf ite in 4 ^nivc fctnumlv □’chjujibitr.joTnW al 

MvMime fTsMntm ami Ennatt, Tlu My<*nafDi% . p, i;|) jujj similar intnlK .n \sifie liii%T 

ywliktl p an6 ^ iKrwIih «tid Piwwti, oniJ4io>. A*criuinbei.toitifetM.nmiJlv 

CKMitiila several inicnricnia, tliewf amimiiCt nte pratiutilp it> [hv'idcii iiincii^ irvural owtutL 
of whitic imnitwi uilJ there in unfcrTtonatciy rtu iiidicaikiqi. r.)f the tr in the »»i»« tviiilt 
fc « ere fouud cW mjeUmr mnl ptouuuiUy beJonfied lu n »tnc!e ouiiit, Whuibci q ’ivpical anr 
nr not Then; u no wyuig. \ CHt-erave cw tht wnic site (fjp, dt.. p. ctmoiyjed% 
exaniftle, uml wi ([i. ■»emmfiei-tnmti; it n pthubtc (hat (hwe nre whoili. The trt™- 

oolta DLomptesfnitnd 3 i Mairh] indil stmtaof thefieitlernent fruiuEIl tu l.H Ilf {Thf Smdhh 
MtniTti^ f:xp<JJtim.pp. mereta oU 'ivhaTlsL Only on* «»« fg,md hi n crave > 

m the liffluea (hey Hxiuhime* Occurretl m firoi^ nierr i^ere only thicr ni fmie of wenfiic 
anil Urey ^nc Etinll and ptcnuraibly Nrtlniu. 'Ihcy nrenui found in eltW iiutenaj In Cy’piu, 
•-hrie Greek dies* underwral nt Jea&t a medinaujoB. #3 win be heJwwj but stMttie 
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of them, rule out this explanation in most oises. They con hardly be any¬ 
thing hut buttons, of a type which is still in use especially in sonthneast 
Europe,* by a cord or leather thong knotted at the large end, 

passed tiirough the perforation, and attaobed to die gonnent at Hits other. 

That a jthaped and sewed dress was in use throughiiut LLI ill is thureforo 
certain: that it lasttEd into the ^b-.Myceiiitjean j^od seems clear, since, as 
we have seen, only a minurity of tiie sub-Myc^acan gcaves in the Keru- 
meikoscontiiined pins* the iudispendable adjmtct uf rhe pcplo^ widcii 5Ui>- 
planted Thu i^teaiitc buttons are found no morc^ probably l>r:ciiU5e the 
material was no longer iinparted from Crete but sabstiintes of wood or 
leather may have been used. EYeji the piu-nstirsj however* do not sei^lll 
alw^ays to have been content with the pcplos as sole garmenr^ for the fibulae 
found in some oi the two-pin graves reitiaiii to be accotuited for* So long 
us the was fastened by liJipmtected phis of great and sometimes 

cnoriuotis size, Uit: u eanng of any additional garment but an mider-dress 
would vury awkward, especially ilihn jiius were inserted jiouit upwarti, 
as wc itec Uiem on the Francois vase. A narrow nnd iinu ^liuw j could be 
w’om scarf-wise without extra fastunings, passing between the pins and tiu- 
neck :a Intgetune might tjcpa&^^d muler one imu and over the other shoulder 
and tliere sceinred by a thikt pin or. pmferably, u tibula. Such an orrojigti- 
ment b suggested by the two iibulae of the siib-.Mycciiaean grove 27 in the 
Kerameikos (p. 340, ^apn^} which lay one oti the tight bre^t and one-- at the 
nght side of the neck, and by the single libula on the left hroait in 46 ojhI 
47. In 70 the twxj fibulae at the top of the breast may have secured the 
opening ol a chiton vvt>rn under the peplos. The four hbulae^ two on cadi 
side, in 42 are perplexing^ but can haolly h^va dosed tlie sides of the 
pcplos, since there is no evidaiice Uiat il tvas ever Eft open on both sides. 
Presutitably they socuriid a shawl draped in an ituusual way. 

It is obvions that the lonk himation could noi [je worn edther over the 
head or over tlie sli>>nldBrs along with .:i fastened by unprni«:it:<l 

pins- In the compamdvely rare cases where fibiiltie take tlie plac^e of 
sLraiglit pins at the dioulders, as here and there in tlm del Fusco cemebiry, 
regubrly tn the cerafitery ol Vroulia, and perhaps generally in Rhodes, the 
explanation probably is that the owner wore some ort-'er-garmtinc which 
pins would liave cxcludecL 

We see then that the history of w'omen's dre^ in the Lace Bronze Age 
is compticaced and extremely obscure^ and dso that tt^ comse does not 
run pEiroJIel to that of the men's. The esseutml element in male dress, tlie 
tunic, goes back to the Shaft-graves ojilI therefenr; in all probability to the 
Uli ptrfiod, and the stmight pins, wMeh are to some extent dc&nftely 

exompTifs art Jrr*|u«a on the docSdcdly Ute tiT lU of ICtphnIJonjn 

ph, 3ij%v x^-. and iwii^ 4^)* Thty mim ocoir ihfiti; in letn-cotfsi (iisjtL 

p. i4.%t5>. 

* e_g. Ill Cwua^ 

5 Crtte Iwd R Uffit juniv'e vhkh was tisnl frutu KM 11 onwrod^ (F. u/iJ. Iv. jja), 

Bh 
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as^ocuted ttith male buriab, jiiake the pnsscmrc of a wrap extremely 
probable; nor have we any reason to stippostr that either went out of use 
in the dark interval between tJie end of the Broiisiie Aye and the seventh 
cetirury, in which the dycamenifd history of tjivek dress begins. The 
tunic agrees in such particulars as are identifiable with the chiton of 
epic: and as the chiton it is known ever alter. Known, that is, in iiteratnre: 
for what tlie man in the street coiled his shirt is hidden from us. Doubtless 
'diilon' came to be very widely itsefl, even as lu V^ctoriim Eiiglond 
’chennsc' had almost ousted its jVnglo-Saxon i(i:t|iiiva]cot 'shift' before the 
disap{Hrarancu o( the garment itself. The w'ortl, liow'ever, is foreign, 
Semitic not perhaps in ultimate OTtgim but to tiic extent that the root is 
found tu sc vend Seiuitic languages, Ut words which variously ilcnote rhuc, 
linen, and a linen ganutmt. It is highly significant that thi; word is firmly 
established in Homur, whkh in Ufis case meaiis in epic traditioft—a point 
which will be furtlicr discussed below. 

.\s its nuine ahmvB, the chiton must ha^t bcf;n a linen garmem which 
originally was imported into Greece from tl^e Kiist. Hg}'|)t is the home 
par txuUett£i^ of fine linen, but the chiton was presumably sliippcd, like 
from a l^hucuidan or SyrijJi port. This might have happened in 
the first half of the second xmllemiium as the Egyptiim and Aegaeaii objects 
found in a grave of that date at Byblos show;* iht l.H II goblet fidm 
Tell IJuweir is, however, tJie earliest evidence for relatiuns between this 
region and iiiamland Greece, and tlic fourteeuth century, to whicJi belong 
tlte fuuiidatibn of the Mycenaean settfemeDt at Dgarit imd the coloniza¬ 
tion of Cyprtts, is a mere probable dale for tin- impoitatitm of a shin tU 
tuxe wbidi ousted the name, though hardly tl«; substance, of the native 
countcipart. Linen Itad Jong been known in Greece. In both a fine atid a 
moderately coarai form it ocemred in the Shaft-graves in fair qmmlity,® 
sometimes as live lining of sword-scabbards, and its tnamdacture and the 
growing of tlax doubtless go back much farther, H, Jjow'ever, the native 
gannent were made of wool and if, after the tni^iortaiion of the ddtoti begiin, 
this were largely discarded in favour ol linen, tliis might help to account 
for the spread of the foreign name, first loomed in PJioetiicbn ports. 


3, DRESS IK HOMER 

It is now' possible to attempt an equation bciweiin the epic data and 
the various forms of dresSj both men's and women's, which we have 
reviewed. It will be oonvetiient to begin witii the mmi's dress and witli that 
imivereal and indisix-nEable jiart of it, the diitoii, Tlie word can hardly be 
a novelty in epic dictiore It occurs in several forinulin;, idendciU or very 

* ^714, tii PP- »7J aiwl *5" ff- said pi, laiv; .Alwt, pi«, xhvS injuj. pp. 1 iJ, 

* TfJid),, p. ji (iso. ^>, p, ijj (no, p. 1^5 w Bill) isi. Sorrie 

oi rhn iMjr, of ctmtw. Iimvk Ura BnporttiJ, bul it scemE imliktly tiui ilic ccuner Idirii: wji*. 
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5 %htly varied:, ionie of wtiicli forni a complete Lmc (O 58S, y 467^ 4 * i55i 
ap.4^ ^dpu^ koAoi- ^oA^r/t^oAcir) ^St ;^;^tTitDi"ei; £ 50* « 451 ^ p W9, S' ci^ 

X^iva^ ovXa^ fidX€v;\fid}iov) Xiru^ms: yy. p 550, ccrtruj pp Tf 

r«, fiyioTO ^RfoAu; while the element ;^Aar tc re cf^otTa 

eniers into a ntimber of oiher combuuttions and links lIjl" cldtoii with the 
epic equivalent of ilic liiniation. j^loreover, it hiiaijiveiiiise to the standing 
epiihet of the Achaians and to tAvo Bgnnitive tspressions, 

naorv ^Ignillcantp Adu^ (F cjy). QiJ these 

grountU alone it is Jaanlly coiiJceiTOblt: that Homer was the to intro- 
dmre ihc word into tlie hexameter iiue, and the supposition llial he ivas 
lands U 5 in further diflietdties in view of the admitted hasteni origin of 
till- name. Linen diitons may indeed liave been imported by tireeks oi tlie 
dgJilh* esjieciaJly the later eighth, eenturyp hut they would be foreign 
rarities, and the ticwfartgkd tenn oould not possibly have been sstretched 
to cooler ih^ dress of the comniou soldier (B 263). tite serf (f yj}, and tht 
beggar [v 434)^ H we go back beyond the eighth conrnty* we ecrae first to 
that period in which, [is Tt>itcydiclea (i, 6 J implies, wool was die only w'eor 
in Greece and as the graves of the KcrameikoSp ol Tliessalvi uiid even of 
:!\ssarl£fc and Crete reviial, foreign trade was ahnost uon-existimt. Tfie 
word j^'cTttiiA must tberelore Itave been gtrnemJiy received into Greet in du' 
earlier pan of I. If HI at latest, and in the proto-Gconietricageitmust havr 
betm applh^cl to tlic native counterpart wfiolhiT in Uueu or in wt>ol^ It is a 
pity that wn donot know^ w-hethiif thb its form in Aehakm spceclt, noi 
when and how tin* ionic came into being. 

1 liougti Homer gives usj lictk informutioEip dinct or indirect, about the 
material of the- cldton, it Is a fairly safe assumption that when worn by 
king or noble it must f>e pictured as of linen. There can be no doul>t about 
the sui>eriirie spcciinen in whicli Odj^sseus left homCj* deticaic and giistfin- 
ing like the skin of a dried onion, but an the other hand it can hardly be 
taken as typied, since it was memorable enough to be cited twenty years 
later as a possible means of identiflcatioiL The simile, vivid and imitjue, 
rather suggests that Homer liad s^ien and records somedung quite 
lixrepdoual, perhaps an import fnim ihe Kast^ It U caJletl 
’shining', an epidict whidi, like tlie whole description. Is mapproprialo to 
a Avuolkn maierial; and the chiton which Tekinacho^ w^on- on lib visit to 
^[enelaos is ^nilarly deicrilx'tL= Clothes in gmrtral (^r/iora) are twtn^ 
called fTiyoAiMiTT*.' botSi titiicsiu connexion with laundry-work; and linen 
would be w jishvd much more frequently than woolkms. Od^cr epithets— 

( ejrr^pcoffj er/yuTtus—alX‘ tQ«Q gctietaJ or too obscure to be of much 

ser\ice, 

ITiere is iiovvlHire any lunt that the cliitoii b an imported article. It b 
certainly linen that is woven in the palace of fUkinoi’^, for up to modeni 
limes nil (cf. ^ 107) lias been used in many regions to give a glossy hmsh to 
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lineD, but it has no pbct in tlie prepitratiow of woal.^ It b tnit that AlkLttods 
is not a Grtiek, but his court reflects Greek mauuer^ at the tkte when the 
heroic monarchy U giving pkce to oligarchy and tlic setting, so far as we 
get hints of it in <lress and arehitectiire, is Grr:ek also, Homer does indeed, 
say 105^11) tlkat the Phaearian tvomen are peculiarly skilled in their 
handicrafts, but tltere is no suggestion of aiiythijig exotic hi iJie jnatenal 
they handle, CotisequenUy there is a certidn presumption tliat tliere wu-s 
nothhig m tlie epic tradiGon to suggest a foreign origin for lint u or for the 
gacmeDts made from it. 

The HoiiiLiic ctiiion agnwjs with tht^se of J^H mid nmst ardiaic Greek 
monmniuits in bting oxtreiiudy jihort;* a hero sits on hLs bed alike to put 
tt oik anti to take it ofi.^ Tltc lor putting it on are 
n'Sihujir i o., to 'enter* it* w hich suggests pnliitig over the heini; pirn are never 
mentioned in cormexiQD with it, and thb* as vve have bocn, with the 

archaeological evidence tlironghout. 

1 ‘here are indications of a more volumhious chi ton* pediaps ot wooK w^om 
hy tlie loiver classes. Euinaios has to gird his as a prelimiuarj' to kiJUrig a 
p^ wc might suspE^t this to be a parody of warriors m the Jfitid giniing 
themselves for war, since in that poem Like zoster u pittce of militarj* 
etiuipineiil not vvonj In civilian hie, w-ere it not for the coufirmatioti of 
Hesiod that it was wont by tiu’ humble as aii aid to oxertioii*^ No bk‘!t b 
mruthiiied in connaxivn with the ujjjicr'Classchiton and nonois woni by the 
hclinsinaii of tJje Siege vase. In mmiy of our Bronze Age figures die watsi 
is couctiiled: but tlie young hunter of tlie Tiryns fresa> hax a namiw, 
apparently non-mctallic girdle w^hicli answers w'cll enough to the 
wtdeh Uic Trojan captivra wear over their chitons.'' The ftt^hion, however^ 
did not cltangc; in ardmlc vase-painting a narrow girdle which does not 
sesm to be of metal is commonly worn with the dihoii. As opposed to the 
skin-tight tunic of the young Odysseus* wc have an indication of the groater 
kngth and voluminousness of lus rags; hi^ $car cannot l>e seen till bis rags 
aie shifted,^ nor yet the muscles ol his thigh * whereas the blood of ihe 
w’omifleil Menckos tricklmg down his i highs ivas visible to all * Thu^us 
Uumble cbilons arc doubtless to be thought of ai wtKdlen; tlw poor could 
Vkiw-ays more easily spin mid weave the wool of thdr slie^p than grow flax 
and prepare tL 

Thtrii b no niMsd tt^ linger o\^vr tic chlaitm, which plays tbe^ part of the 
himatinii in later Greek dress. It is wum for wumth and is tl^crefore 
emainly of wool; moreover* om of its epithets b ouAij 'with a curly nap" 

1 lli^dTOii'chilonsof duiciq4 3f^Mtii5iksi ibeJshitW fit Millies||rt?tlfl^^o^ liiien^ 

1 In RErhak An lbi!rc EciiJiipKi4 uT k^ngti Afsift im» ik and oi even . 

the most Bhe-.ktb-like i^mneiully inilitd up iboii^h a tmjruw it mo-v 

liavr rtutbed u* the knm nr Imu It hy liritrcver* uomiiUlv wnm sfeon. ^ 

P B 42. « Cf. boR ever, = ^ v,. ‘ * 

* TiryfAf ii, pL xi, 5i ^ Epiibel < 1 ! the ebiliM]—not becfi Bathr 

Jl'uciciHIv Mpblfitd.. It umtr^ wilh ^ Sw p. 
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{S 50^ K 451[)h which hris z to itself in the <.’ase of a third instance 

{A* 134). It is also called aut^nKTutm]^ and and sometimes serves 

sxs a blanket scFnietiincs it is so large that it cJin be mirn doubkv* Plainly 
it is a plaiiL iiwt s^^we^I dt made up in any way. Further* it may be dj^b 
for it appears as ift€.t.viK^€aaa and * Like the chiton ivitli wfiicJi it 

is often coupled it is worn by all classes, as the passages alrea,ijy fitioteil in 
connexion with the cliitoii suffice to show. Twice tfic ptirple or ertoson 
dhJaina of a prince is said to be tasu-ned by a pui or clasp,* and this, as we 
Jiave ^een, agrees with the p\ddeiice of men's graves in oiir two cemettTies. 

Hie chlaina nsmairts onrler the prosaic name of hi mat i do a regular port 
of Greek male dii>ss; fiirtiiert as Iiappened with chit on. the new term is 
fi<tencled to the correspondiiig female gannent. Tb.* poetical erinivaicnt 
of himation——^appear^ in riomrr rhit^fly in ilie plural, with I he gencml 
meaning of 'ebthea' which is ato (Jiat of fiiinntia. In two passages, how¬ 
ever, it occurs in the singufar—in f 500-1, w^hore it is c<piivalent U? cldaina* 
and in £ 538, where it h woni by a female figunn the Ker, a uon-traditioual 
and certainly intmstvc element in the decoration or Achilles^ shield, 

us tire Ionic woman wears her tmiiation. Like the chiton, however* 
the clitELina is never in Homer worn by n w^oman. 

Like clklaina* means a piece of material, which may he used us a 

ganuent or applied io other ends. U can denote a sheet, "for of tii.e tivo 
which Acliiilvis gave vrirh a chiton for the dead itody of HeCtor, only one is 
instil to iimiy the corp^-; the other miL^t have merely spread over ii 
as the Afvj^ of was hid over the coqm^ of PntTOkfr>s.^ 
is al^ applied to Ihe shroud which Penelope fur IjJrrti^and whidj 

is descritsed as i}f ^ ^p€a are TjuppHcd by (vilypso 

for the sails nf the mit iif Odysseus.* \^Tj,cn it serves as a garment it is 
ncfTTually, like chlaina, a man's cloak, but difler^ iu that it is peculiar in 
the upp<;r classes and b never said to be worn for svarmih. It forms, how¬ 
ever. the principal, indexed the only ganucut o( LaijTJso and Grot, upyiL 
Acmdr «cu Studnic^ka's concluston that tlie wurtl means 

primarily a Icugtli of a specific material and that that material b linen can 
hardly be doubted. To the descriptivo expressions already ^pioted we may 
add tlu3 twidenci] of the adjective never applbd to tile w ociUeii 

cbbiiiia, Ouiy twrj passages conflict with the hypothrri.s, viz. B 221. w^licn? 
AgTlln^mT^on^^^ in fi 43 cHfletl ^ymply one of ji^ iito^ freipient 

i:|jithi‘t5* is said lo be iro^vp^o^.^ and fl S4, where lliiit given by Xansicaii to 
Otlyssea? b^milarly describtcL Wliclherhne linen w:^sever dyeii in the earl5" 


* n 724, ( ’ *= 45 - r ^ ^ ^ 
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age of Grew? may be dDiibted :* mth only |irimitiv-e means available? th^ 
process would be diffimli and tile results probubiy unsatisfactory. In any 
cast! it seems unlikely tJiat tlie ili?»tiiictive glktening wtutem^ of linen, 

hose proper enlisinccme.nt is embroidt^ry, would be sacrificed. There is no 
ri^asoa to reganl either of the two possagi^ involved as traditional. It may 
be that iji the eighth century the w«nJ had to^t its. diaqiuess ol definition 
an<l VV35 iticrdy fclt ro be suitable to describe the cloak ot a gciitkmsn, 
whatever its nmtenaJi 

Before leaving the subject of dress^ we msiy consider ibe names of 
two of its regular cou^titnents. It is uncertain whether dilaina h of l.-E. 
origin, and sinot: it is not recorder! in Arca/li>-CypTiot* there i.* no pcisitive 
evidence that it was pari of the Adiaimi vocabulary. It is. how^cver. fre¬ 
quently coupled with diitnii and enters into at least two phrases^ whfiih 
liavt their definite place in the licxaineter line. In A tile-Ionic the: word 
live<l on in the venvacuhir \vit b the :;pedfic meaning of tt^ann ebak,^ but 
thanks tn its epic associations it has also a place in serious Uteraiore. 
Herodotus uses it to describe fotdgn doaks—those of tlie Chemmitai and 
those which the Scyths made out of humEin skins.^ ^io doubt ifie |>oetic 
W'ord had, like our own Tobe*. a convenient vagneni^s. When I lerixlotuis 
describes either a Creek cloak whicli lie and his public arnlLL visuaike. or 
a foreign article of which he wishes to convey n clear picture, ]je uses the 
preciiie tenn^ ^Xnn'C^ and how^ever^ the- flescri|> 

tivit name of a Scythian tribe, doubUe=^ came Imm Ionian colonh'S on the 
shores of the Black Sv^i and the Larin latm iniisi h:ivn come to Italy 
through trade etthcr directly wiili Ionia or with Lit cobntes hi the West. 

In serious poetry chlaiua h used mainly in the of "^blatiket*^ with 
a conjugal or amatory aHusioji.’ As soDiething like a blanket it figunis at 
the o^iening of the ].abys.dai mscriptian. where it is preseribed as the 
covering for the corpse^* In Hornet ^^dpQ? occasionally replaces chlaina 
m a fommia which contains the word chiton, but so simpl& a substitution 
by nc means implies a long previoui^ existence in the hexameter. Tlie vvord 
is of tmlaiown origin. It has been proposerd to connect it with Pharos, but 
the a consistently maiiuoiniHl in epic makes this improljalple. Nor is thtm 
any evidence that in pro-Alexandrian times Phams w^ a mercantilr [M^ri 
which might have given its naiue to an export, it i& tljai tlit^ word 

* Tivc "Jiily pwitivc tfVEflctU!r which ^(eilnicflui [op. ein, p, (am aikliifj' h iW 

ill-fiincticil 4 aii whidi T>i«m frnuriir whirh. la SlriKiciie® (154 B. rj 

iLiJ bcmdvnJflaitlEt Willi the eall* (.M.aifieUy.tlic \m^ thc^/iKTr^CtW 

4 P€ 4 tJrfn, ktrmci mk)t bwt wiJ-r.loTh camot be W Heko, Of. [■.tifci.x. 1. 

J fiippvMx jr> iS £i I *; Amnjfii passtm. inp, Birh, 71^* 712:. cL p. ^sg, 

r£AA^>f {. h\ ike (ihldifm h puji the trn&ll homier a 

wenttT rtnsa: 

* IL VI. : >v .^ * siL t^iiL 1, w 

^ Ppttrti^in u eoiB mi Jxsph. Kr. jind jchh\ tm T’r, 
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Is connected mth explained by IlesycbittSL and 

both again, as W. SchulUc suggested, with and hut this 

takes us no farthtir 

"Hie word is nsed m^xx by of ihi^ white veils of Aidfe ajid 

Nenii'sis^ hi a passage which will be referred to below* and ofici? in the 
Homeric Hymns*^ where it is worn by Dioiij^us and described as mp^yvp^oi^ 
an obvious cdn> of Homer- In tragedy (or is never used of 

a man's garment but once,^ and then it is ascribed to Axidibcs probably as 
a mark of effeminate barbarisin. in Aeschylus and, witlj the one excep- 
tion notcri, in Sophocles it is used either of sheets or of women's dress in a 
general and unspocifuKl fonn. Eunpides uses it chielly of wumnai's dress* 
twice of head-veils* but once of sails;*$o d(j Bacclivlid^^ atid, as already 
noteib Simonides, both witli refermee to Llic ship of TheseiLs. AH thiare of 
course; had tlidr w-arrant in ifomers similarly unique precedent, 

Lik<- dilaina, is twice ustrd by HiTuilotiis* to dtfnole forei^t 

aitides. It is apjilkil to tfir 'wtb' offered in. Egypt to DenKiter M ihe 
festival of the Retuni of Hliampsinitiis and must surdy indicate such it 
"lubir* as the maiden> of -VJkiuau's Parrheneion offer to their 
Coticeivably the word may Imve been used in the langttag^ of ritual; but in 
the second Hcrndotcan instance it wus protiably chosen for its splendid 
Homeric associaticpiis^ At all events, it is ui?ed in the epic sense of a large 
and magnific^^nt wrap, designed for a man, though a w'omati appropriated 
it to her imdpirtg. Ttiese two Herodotean osamples hardly seem sufficient to 
iustify the inclusiuQ of the w^ord in the Ionic vemaailar.^ Thu only example 
in literature kiiowTi to me w^hicdi suggests a po^hle popular use b in J P, 
vii, 268, \vhere the 6^0^ appears us Uie 'Iasi rag" of whidi the long-ishcre 
prowler Strips the shipwrecked corpst% but even ihLs may find a panillcl in 
S^ipU Frag, 291 (Pd The word seems to owe its I'Xistenct 

hi literature to its appt^arance in epic: and the use in epic may rntrely 
rtflet:! the transient use of a foreign naiiie far u foreign imporr. 

One artide of male attire? remains to Ix" noted—Ihc iQpai, iTtobably 
identic^ with the which h tnenfioued once only,® Tlie 

appears on three CKcasions, m J 187 and 216, in f 482. and in V^ 6S3. In the 

* OO* iqS. 1 Ih*»- 

^ Sofili. Ff. 37:{ P«jr>un (_SrH N'uikck^^. Ae^ijvtijii flUAtf wuh v^cqidpa^fsoplKclcs 

iiivumhly b4ti 4 , EuujjJdss Jknuiitrcv Tlu? olwajrp Fr. J51) umj 

Inc ivvinh * le^j. * rti, 5, 

* 11 i i»i 5i br. foUj I vr m fiu fhinlinia^iiS imiiiliUHm iif ihc Br%t 

trmkai t?u^ p[i»i wn^t tlic ^naiitfe; It itiuat Itavc li vqry wuilE itTmr if 
RctruFitui w (Ttsmtt in hi5\t4aDUtfht Uv wr^v^^k tm thf lUvoh wliirii if wui^olTmd * 

pGsntkFy ii KAS ii mere “toketL* olh^'cloi^ ri'i> hnet hv Ji-TL, Fjut (ftnrrt. 3 ]y he 

n* yi, ii Ii verb Is nseili h) ^gp*tr, Nqt b CSo 4 iey% Jmshung m the 1 Jxb eifiriim omrmrir^g ; 
ii iuxrciv liar bui the btmiLii^L- mth wkirij ihs ^rtirtt Mtu blttidfukJctl;. 

^ Uy HinberfoT^, Tht Xfv /^AmnVAiw* p,. 3:1* Nfir a RniWrffml uEht in ii 4 iling thtit 
enlJTt^y htfintiffa io ihc hi ikt saiuc -j 1 Hr il iwk? 

hi thi^ ^ense—ii. tat f, 4. iiL S. 1—ai wdl ns it* niore dign'iiic^r cqure-alnu 
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last tUcrt ts n{» dispute about die muaiang; the Li the 
of classicaJ prase, tbe loin-^Iuth worn by cornputhors irt athletic contests 
iincl malataiiuKi iji uk' at Olympia tiU the year (720) of the victory in the 
foot-mce of Orsipiioi, wJio by ajcddeiit or deiifjn got rid of the encinn- 
braiicc in mid-coursed The loin-clotli frx?quentjy cKsnirs in sixtb^centiiry 
art anrl Is faiind over a fairly wide area: Crete, 'Eiut Greece' (perhaps 
Rhodtii or Samos), Claznincnae (i*» a ftfth-peniury sarcophagus), and 
Athetis. but itivariabiy in peaceful scenes,* Qnly one oxainplt is knOfvu 
from lands strictly Greek of its combiiiadon with tlie chitotiA It has 
never been found in conjunction with tlie cunJet, a fact for wliidi llicre 
is a natural lixplauation. Wlien the corslet was w'om, the chiton was 
iiiflistrasable to prevent ehaiing of the skin: presumably there was iii*t 
room undifr tlw plate froralet for the Z&tna as wall, or ral luT perhaffe fur tin: 
very sdid girdle whicii must have supfMjrttrd it and whicJi ts well shown on 
the Cretan figiiriDes cited aliove, ITiU perhaps explains why if does not 
appear in the first anti longest list of the defences penatrati'd by the arrow- 
ol Ran darns;* while the attiliettco, once the corslet had been iiiter^K>lat<NJ. 
would ifievitahly affitimc the presntcc of the unmemioned chiton. 

Turning to oitr Homeric data, we find that at the funeral ijamcs for 
Pairokios C(fi/*am :ire produced for the boxers (¥^ ^^5-5} and are aLsn used 
in the wrestling'niatch w'tdch immediately follows (710). Obtioualy the 
competitors discarded their cliitona, lbu ugh. this Ls not expressly statird,* 

Whatever tiie u as, therefore, U was not a chiton, and the explana¬ 
tion <3f it as such given by tin- SclioIiLst on f will not stand, though he 
is justiflfd in pointing out that in -jSg appears to implv that this is 

tlw nnsinuig, H will he. noteil that Odyssotis U hi battle-di^- so. in J, 
Ls Mcnrlaos in the only other episode in Homer in u hich the word occurs- 
Here confusion retgii-S, and for a full discussion of the passages involved 
refereno: must be mudr ^45-50 tupm. Witti the first (J 1^:5 f[ ] we are 
lint Ibffo conct-roed, sinoe the word dofsj not occur in it. but only mth 
tlie formula, slightly varied by difference of case, of iSf^-7 mu! 215-16; the 
words concerned nre: « ^imioAos ijS' wrt| lC>(xit rt iral 

Admittedly liu- meitnin^t of the swrei raimDl Ijt-VstabUslird wutfi 
alisolute certainty: but there is no reason why C<3>ni slioiifd mean anything 
but what it means in t his implies tluit in the pre-Hmueric prototypes 
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on whidi epij^es an? ba^ tlu* ticrws wncenKjd weine not weariiig 
diitons. TTuit Odysseui^ Imd a liody-sltield has berii; iiiigttiHl abov-^ (p, i88). 
It b po&sibb that Im ^^quipjirtciit is anotber of iho&e indications of Crotsui 
derivation which pervade all hb reminiscotnxs except tlie Apjlogou Ko 
such indications attach to ^Menduos: here the chaos arises fnini failure to 
redbo that the new and alien word deuntes :ui object identicaJ in 
ei^fsntials with the lonjj-establisfied ^worijp {s,p. 350), Hovwver that 
may be, il would st^eiu the heroes of tliese two opbodes originally 
appeared in the battle eo$lume ol Minoan Crete and of the: Shaft-gravefi 
of Mycenae, 

OtEKSS IK UOUt^K 

Apart front a variously named bead-dror veil, womim's dies? in 
Homer consbts of a single ganneut. Athena has only one to dotf, licra. 
Calypso^ and Grce otic to don.* In spite of the reticence svbfch governs 
Homer's allnsicms to feminine charms and feminine toilets, it b certain that 
no article is suppre^rsed; Odysseus Tiscime:^ bis entire et^uipmetil (chiton 
and chlaina) in the morning, and il must be presumed that Calypso and 
Circe with and do the same. Tin? names of ihb on^-picce dtvi^ 
ore or cim&r, wltich is fi>und only in the Ili^d : w^uch is 

cunDiied Lo die two passages edited from the Odyssey\ and which is 

the communvslp W'hich is fouiid in both pOtims* and which, alone of Ifie 
three* has given rise to compound adjectives wfiich ore stock epitbet!^. 
The^ ore /ynT^b?,, applied botli grneraJly ami to tht? Adwuides; i^Kctr^ 
used only ol the Troiadtrs* wltnlher lo indicate a noii-GiXM‘k 
clmractoristic of Trojan di^ it is impossibje to say; applied 

rcpealcrlly to Helen, but also to and to two mytboltigical figures; 

*c/»^cdjrcTrJ^ajp -TO epithet of X>awn- 

lliat peplos is the most general term for a wronmn's dj^ appears from 
I whare, as not^d above, it makes up with ^^tDar/Wp the tnan's dress, and 
^ijyia myoMenvr^ tJje tlie entire iaundry IM of a great house, like 

chlaiiia and pcploi are used as coverings^ e.g. of diairs and chariots ^ 
We know nothing of its tnateriaL Ilie pcpioi in which is wrapped the 
gdden famax contoinmg thu ashes of Hentor^ are pnrptc and therefore 
presumably of ux>t)h l>nt tliiii tdls us nothing about tim dn^ss- Its distinc¬ 
tive epithet b TTOiKiXa^ (or Tr!ip 77 t*fjfi^ofh vvfiidi would suit equally tvelt a 
wtiolUui fabric with inwoven patterns or figures iti contracting colours or a; 
linen one richly embrtiidcred. A prion ihv case fur aeccptbig Stuilniesdca's 
jdentificatbn with the pinned blojikct-dress is strong, cruilu though the 
costume is, worn as sole gamienl imd with tiie unmense stnaiglit |iins of 
the Keromeikos, it may fairly be called barliarii:. Presumably it woa 
by the womenfolk of the first HtUcnic colonists ol Asia Minor. On the 
lUiguistie side it may be argtied that the compound adjectives into which 
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it entCTB suggest that it is not qnitt; a ntw-conier in the iiexametcr. 
Finally, thene is one paiisage—but only one—^iii Horner^ which suggests 
that a tlirit;ss secured by pins viitli an protec tetl jiomts was current, 
tliat in which Aphrodite is irojiically supposed to tiave got her scnitcli 
Irom the golden wpoiTj of one of the H^oua&ai' The image it 

evokes is veiy like tlic charming group of two l^accbaiits on an amphora 
in Paris.* of whom one is in Doiic. tlie other in Ionic dress, but licrt, 
while tlic foinior has carelessly flotig her arm round the neck of her 
pinJess rrifmd. tin- latter cautiously uiifotils tlir Laconizer at a io^oT 
juvei. The straight pin, however. a& we have learned from the hnds 
at Epliesus, remaijit*d iu use in Ionia and would be etiiially dangerous if 
it fastened a shawl or liimation on one sliontder, as the brooch sonietimi’s 
<lirl in later days.-^ A second possible instance is horded by the Phoenician 
maid, who could conceal three gold cups ui her kulpos. ilert tliu pinned 
dress is not irnprobable, for wc have found indications of a K<!dal distinc¬ 
tion or of a different dress worn tiy men ol Llie lower class; ivtitnen slavr-s 
might well wear the old simple blanket. On the otlier hand, tlie Ionic 
tliiton oLso lias a koJpos. as the tiguriiuis from Ephesus show, which wrtiild 
1)0 easily accessible il tlse dress OiJciied down the Iroiit. WTiite i( is (juite 
possible that in the proto-Gcoinetric age mrvrAof di-noted the piiiDcd 
hlaiiki't. It apptjars to Iw used Piiort loosely by Htwner. 

The crucial [sissage lit regaixi V^ women’s dress in Homer ts tltat which 
ilescrilres thf* toilet of Hetn,.^ 178—80, The drirsswhich she puts tm is a 
but as botliStudniczIcaandThiersch assume its identity with Uiupepltis,!!!!! 
luine netfd not detain ns here. Her action is described by tlic verlr 
foaro, a non-committal term, caaotlw ts used alike of Calypaj .ussuming 
her impot and of Odysseus donning chiton and chhiina f< iap-ji), t,e. tin; 
verb could cover tho action of eK-Sui-tu- appropriate to iJn- chiton and nf 
Tftpi . . . used of die cloak is u^d nf Calypso 

■Ire^ng Odysseus in his stfutn. i.e. cliiton and chlaina as Ixifore ifi4); 
trepi &* . . ttpara Imo,- (H 670) U tr^d of airaving corpse. The word' 
cannot have e^-okofl a ah.-iri) vkual image. Tlierc is nn due in tins iiassage 
to Uie material of the probably means to make smooth' bv 

what process we are not told; tin; result would be <lesin'd for any Vine 
fabne. woollen or linen.* 3 «ilS«A« ttoMu WimlU rauallv wdl 

dcscnlie unibraidoring a lineji <in;ss rcserabltug dial of tiie priestess of 
liphesus and weaving .1 figure patten, such as liden wrought IF i’;-7) 
into the fabric of a fmc wub of vvr«,|. and there is nothing to show whether 
the action TiSti is contemptfraneous with tjiat of %vcaving ^bsequont 


' If -5^ * '/«/ sji. 
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to il. * Tlte oxxtt tUing that we artr told alx^ut tltc < 04 ^^ is tlmt Hera fastened 
it irtiTTi irfiTdo^—dawn the from—with h^rraL Tht^ wortl is unique and its 
precis rneaniag unknoivtii but the object mttsi hav« posLsessed a pui. 
^ince the verb used is ■n-fponjTOT^j.* To fasteEi a dress down the front vvitli 
straight pLfis would be inipa^ble: the €Prmi therefore must have hreu 
fibulae, brooches, or some kiiidof cl^sp with pins. It is surprising to tiud 
such a scholar as Leaf accepting with¬ 
out protest Studiiiczka*s assertion that 
totA is a perfectly 

natural ivay ul ^ying 'to pin un Ihe 
^liouidKrs’. It did not appear so to the 
aticieuts, on wo™ tu ct^ch? riFcpo«win>p 
o^X *r<rra r^t* t 0 P 

<Z}mr b the coTurneiit of Schol. A. It 
b in fact on tlie collar-bone that the 
fastenings of a Doric ptplos come lo 
rest, ;i3 any one ^ho has e?cpoTiincmed 
fcnow 5 , the puU ol the material at the 
back establishing equilibrium, and this 
is whtm tlie red-figure painters 
put thum.^ Ev™ on tfie Francois vase 
(Fig. ^4)1“* the solitary monunieiit on 
wJiich Studniciikii relied to prove this 
part of hb tlieaiSp it is <mly tlie head ol 
the great pin that hangs a little Jowi?t; 
even si>( it would not occur to any un¬ 
biased ofjfiErv 4 .r to say that it is placed 
itoTfl cmjiW. Further, the final appeal 
is not to the rendering of a dxtb“ceutiiry 
vase-painter, but to the behavioitr of 
the pin in actual ttse^ 

Nothing therefore suits the description Fjis^ 


» Iftlfla fls\d Androniaidiu f.V Xtctlh fk^Tilxtt ilh ikut ^kiiKn^ into dy i4hrk, 

i^htaJi h pyipir iUid thcidbrr Tlur viriti uiisl k *>™»pciiv lltk ^d^^sElglitly in 

luvcHiz sf |j(iviii|('x£aEuA<liittrMT ¥in Afidrpn 4 imic*» 7 >wrT¥»«; Hrrhlcr, 

Ihjxkkic^ttp^ 4 ^ , . , , . . T I t X. 

■ Jiih ftf V 04 I T^euvftn i 5 tt|^iyfiiJon trw«; tJ*c ait rKWKs mm eVis, oor wtio« 

rxktL'jbi i^ nvrimYct, iUTm 11.^ fvSdtaoe, vsni Uxamn liiOt buwever, tijc merit 


ihiiti usa«jplt«ttt,-... —- , . , 1 , L ■ _. * i- 

«i 1 v fiotn 4 -Miufesr. riejcTibH m m whidi the efilielio mIle wcaniu 

tiut'cneil ftn the shtiul-Ur -Wiffl* t-WmA S/it*, 1*- finpnenl frf C»JliiiuM:tiui hIh 

icfcrt to till- [i^ttiii); tif E cloulc. Iti timli nii*s the lonnrt hrt^h t» pnibtltly irwiiitl. 

* S«, tht gjil nt i>iirip dtE«:.(rf. 17: Eiif'liy]e. Ihitl., pL i*, i; ^tl wtth 

Aibstta, 

* llime ifoea titrt mni tw i* ony pacwllel fefpet* for lUt e pto. 
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of Httra's toilet bnt » dress like that of the queen on the Hiilife reliej 
{PI, XXIXij;}ii.e,aft ionic ctiiton tviUt sin oponing down the front closetl by 
hbulae or soiuething of the sort. It tmv liave reached lonin from Caria 
which is known to the Iliad sis a Isind where articles of luxury tytre pro^ 
ducodthe tradition RiCordt-d by Herodotus as to l!ie immediate source 
of tlie Ionic chiton may l>e COtrucl, 

pie pepJos oifirrctl by syitinoos to Pcuelopc' nest ckhns atmniion. Its 
epitbds fii/yay, —um unilliiminatiiig, AIJ we sire told 

is ^lat it wat, acoimpanied by twelve gold fibulae, of whose use nothing is 
Said. Stuiinicakaj itaring hypnthesi to find accommodation for them on 
a l>oric {>e[>1os, tut on the cxpt:dicnt of using tiiem to fasten the open side 
fmni the girdle to the hem. He propostMl in support a solilan- mustraiion, 
vijK, the nguie of Athena on a Conntliian pinax,' intfqjretiiig the partem 
of her drtss as a vertical roiv of fibulae, or railiifr as the reminisceTicc of 
such an arrajtf^meiit, whicli tie doqA not clmni Jiuve surviveej in rttsd 
life to the date of the pinax. Hia lUiistnition has Iweti genemify rejected 
and requires no comment; but Thiersch, who aceepLs his thesis and pro- 
poses the only -Jther monuments whirl! have been cited in supmrt of it 
IS even mare wiforttinate in hb clioice of tjjcm, Tliey are two R'tl-fbure 
vass, falhng as late ns the second third of the fifth ccutiin'. On one* the 
relevani ilgiuv b that of a girl in Doric dress wmatliing a filh-t ruiind tlie 
horns of nil ox asa preliminary^ to its sacrifice. Her right ride is tiinieil t« thc 
sjwctator; and a Ixirderof twopsirallel black bands, united at intervals by 
cTOsa-stTokcs arranged in pairs, runs from a point I'ti front of the dlmufder 
to one a little^bove the lower edge of the drt-s, p;i-Bitig under the iirm on 

the way On Tliicrsch s \uew the black bands represent the edges, fremt and 

back, of the pepfos, anti the cross-strokca a Fwries of fibulae liy wfiicTi thev 
held together. It tvi‘U be noted, firstly, that tJic ctoss-t.tri« have not 
the faintest resimibLinM to fibulae; secondly, that the ttvo bbek lines are 
on itie same edge of the fa^plos, for though one of them ^lisappcars at the 
front of the shonldcu-, a pair of alleged fibulae is plainly On 

h^the^as the fibtdac should cease below rim ann-pll and tht- 

front of theslwiiklLT. That they^do not reach to the lower hem wfiich is 
unbroken might b. put dow;n to careless cxr^utfonr 173 fu»hc^ Srit 
to^ tmted is that, while a dark band, scmethm-s double, near the IX 
vertical or horizontal, of tlxc pepfos, is cxmimon.r ai^d ako at cither end of 

* J JJfiTixL r, 1, 

'* 1336^ u|. -t. SlTitliL,, ti i/r IW « l-> 

wh k, tj. MnlU'r, f^yin whnm :?iutLiicikn ^1.^3 ’1^^) ^^l*’:'***'*"" 

1L«50.«1 W iilL nllOtttL’l UMlU;,, Cf. JTl, I jrDrtJ*" 

row rt 35 ri.iW, ic«l 
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Jiiiuatioo/ it nc'vcr forms ii^e actnal edg<^, but is, as one would cjqirct, 
a little removed from it. Tlic two black bands iJietofore are not oti diiierent 
edges of live pettlos, which is sewn up iu tJie ordinary manner, but together 
fomi an ortiamentai border near oul* edge. 

The irn:lc\'“>mco of this ilJiistmtioii becomes slid more ceriutu when we 
exandne Tbierech's other vase.' Here on a Doric pcplos worn by Demcter a 
similar pair of black bands united by cross-stioJEes run from the front of the 
shoulder to the edge of the deep, girt overfall, below wbiclt tlie bands, still 
united by cros5*strokcs. run continuously to the lower edge of the garment, 
TliTiougliout They are nearer to the median line Ol tlic ligun: than to its 
idde and obviously have nothing to do with ihe sidte-opening. Since 
niiersch ii:is nothing Further to adduoa. there is no maimmental evidt-uce 
tiwit fibulae were used in the waj' propoundud. and, as we have seen, none 
from their disposUiou in graves; and an the hypoUiesis, if applied to the 
dress of i-feici, further involves a mistransJatjori of the Greek, it is alloivablu 
in spite of the general acceptance it has latmd to discard it. 

The true sulutiQD mny be that .\ntinoos gave six ^mrs, or possibly three 
sets of four fibniae, to afford variety. In the Geometric grave in the Kera- 
inF.uko.s :Lhifui',ly meiitiouvd {p, 34^di besides the gold-plated, iron shoulder- 
pins. five bronze hbulae were found, fastciicd one into another so as to 
form a chain. Tlicre was one large hhula. ona pair of [uediuni, and one 
pair of small size. Tlie single fibula aUggesu a fasteniuj^ for a biniation: 
the pairs must be the fastenings of a pt'plos, but whether one pair was wenri 
at ii time, as at Vroulia, or both sunulhmcously it is of course impossifilc 
to say, Thi.' Elgin gtdd libiiluv, almait ccrtuicily the yield of a single grave, 
also form two pairs, a large or medium and a anall. To multiply fastenings 
would prevent conccntmtinti at one point of the severe strain on the 
material of the pcplos. 

.Vnolhcr method of wearing fibulae b suggested by Pinza who draw^ 
attention to the fashion discussed alwve (p. 555) of closing the upper edges 
of the Ionian cliiton jiot by a scam but by a row' of buttons,'* lias been 
there pointed nut, there is no evidence for this lashion earlier than the 
sixLli century and ni>ne chat fibulae were ever used. hSegatiw evidence, 
however, miuit not !« ratcil too high in a period of which so little is known. 


» This H diajifiLiuik flftlMf wwfe Imt by tm in<Kuii»cth[LEii!hed to it. 

Whik ihc normmem] bankT<if the pepioiAnd l\w TrsunrvtEie E^peat eftliu.-rsnil of tHehimannn 
mmid l» prii(iucBil by the fttmptc Uking u wwl of d twJoitr, 

a vrrtkiiJ jtripef w^juIlS roquht wuip thr^uleof a ccinEtailitijj cotaur. the nmil 

tuii'p been i3TihiTM*icird+^ 

J ^hm ’I'Hdc In die Bolc^ta MiHitiim. See It, u. pi. u 1 nnei Kwber^ *kdni'» 

pi 137^ fig. M, 

* ( 190 *;). pp. 5 «^- , U V .a L t. 

* nwss do not, liow'evcr, «ive a- bItiuT umi tg.i mm/. 31^# wnrte tne 

hne fotdf of ibc rhUoiV flJt pilberwi inin Aii uiihioUu neiJi la/nl- In tfcitsc caaei tisp LpmI 
wudd &tiU hiivt IM be putheii rhrriufih tbe bepd-hoJe, and the only object of The iiiu^Trn ilnsv^- 
fffonld lie to ktvl’ gEhnpsi^ of the iippci arm beta-ten the hmtoiLi, 
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i.'^pwdaiJy in Ionia, whtTt: tlie evidence of graves « lacking, V\TiiIe Pinza's 
elution maj- ptjssibly apply to PencJojje's peplos, with it$ tw-ijvc ’rfpoim, 
it is plain that when tic seeks to extend it to Hera's and apptiejj 

to tlic outer skb of the upper ami, In- Jias tak«!ii leave of common 
sense. We are not entitled to assunu- tfiat the two dresEies arc the same; 
the (Mcrence of tiariic luight rallier suggest lliat they arc not, but the 
qui.*stion imnaius open. From one quarter only is tliere delmite archaeo- 
evidence of the use of a consiileraiik number of tibube w fasten a 
ilresa down tlie front, viz. ftrom graves distriboted over Kiruria, Picenum, 
and eUewhen; in Italy and daring to the period in wJiic]j Greek ami 
Ortcntal influences fcit make tfiemsdrcs felt there. FibiUat- numbering 
five and six bivc been found on or about the breast of skeletons proved bv 
the othercontents of tlie grave to be female.' In one case out of sis hbulac 
found in a row down the chest were clasped each iuto a ring of broozi), 

which presumably tiad been stEwn on to the edge of the slit opj^iositc to that 
in wfikh the fibiiliie were iiiserted.= A pair of rings might be used in the 
same way. Fibulae witli one ring attached in this manner are known frem 
Hiebt's (one) and from Tmiu-s (Arad) <m the tiorth Syrian coast (one). One 
\vit]i tw'o rings was fiiund .it Amathu!] in Cj-prits, and another at tiie sanc¬ 
tuary- of Zeus Thaulios m-ar PJierai.J H must be added that another 
si«cimt!ii from the samu site iiiu, fii-c rings, a number which does uot h-ud 
Jtseif tn the sugg(r,ted csplanation, and that fibulae cairviiig even larger 
numlx-rs liavi- occurred elsewhere in ItiUy, e.g. at Cumae.* In other 
women s graves m Italy as many as twenty and twcntv-oiie libulae have 
occurred,* but with no record of their dkposilwn. To this class must have 
belonged tJie exceptional Grave CC.CCX.W’TIl in the ild Fusco cemr^terv 
wiiicli contained a wry youthful female skdetoji eijuipped with four mns 
twemy'-livc fihulae.f The position of many of them could not be 
determmed; twelve mimatme fibulae, howTVer, ^vere found ranged in 
pairs down the median line of the trunk. Wliile Italian material obviouslv 
camiot he assumed to Lave any Iwariug on the text of Homer the \nato 
Uan and East Greek affiniUes of Elruscaa culture must not be loreotten 
Die best Jiopc of clearing uii the tiuestion bes in furtlier excavatioji in 

ApTJi 

I«l«rine lo 

{E 73^ A girdle is indispensable for the Doric peplos and is at least 
gcneiulJy worn with the women's Ionic chiton (though not with the 

• FlftOl iIk JiK ejvcii by ildliig (ftEj, p, Oily tluw dcfiiillidv ■ 

* BuU. tfttr tSfeg |f, 44. 

* p. ilfn riii. 9 p. xiii, f3i; p. aj6, uit j a. p. ,-3 „ . j 

• .\u». Am, «i. ph. ti. 3; xxu J, iw J a, p. 1^, V, t rf, 

> Bull. iAr ,S74. p. 5;. u„d NJ^.. .afe. ^ p 
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ty men) Crom its earJIs^t ^pinearauctr in art, and must 
luiv^ btxn discanlEfd as a fii^t :step, but there is tio mention of this tior of 
any fastt^ning by pin or fibtxhi; we have^ in fact^ so bare a summajy^ of 
whai did that it has no evidential value in eitlier dhectioti. On 

llm wliQk% since 'peplos‘ appeal^ to be the oldest word in epic for a 
woman's dress, it seems probable that she was wtraring the pinned 
blanket. ^ the Scholiast supposes.^ and whipped oil a pair of shoulder- 
pins; but she might equally well have removed a temple of ^ttrai from a 
irontaJ slit in hi^ Ionic clttion aucJ puslied liie g:jimient off her slmulders. 

certainly tsxoludes pulling ofi over the lieaiJ, which m the cmio 
of tile man's tunic is expressed by 

The omi$^imi of all meinbu of p\m or fibulae in the toilets of Calypso 
and Circe (* ijo —# 543) must be differently jtidgcii Htire tliifre tto 
huniefl action afoot to enforce compression of the nnimtive. The gleam¬ 
ing wliite ^pot can otily be of imen* ami the iMAwrr^ which ts a^ntned a& 
the last article of dress is the sltawl or the head-veil wttich ragulnrly 
accompaiiies the chiton on Ionic tnotiuments* Pie use of for a 

woman's cheissis* as has already been said* unique in HomLr, md tliough 
iftdpos reappears m Hesiod [Op. 19^^200) as an article of women's attin?, it 
is, like the mm% a wrap, since it can be used a veil. 

The queslJon o£ the hcad-oovenng 15 not without iiiiportance, for, as tias 
been indicated, anything like a siiatvl iis hard to reconcile with unprotected 
ahouklcr-pitis, Rhixles, more sophistiea fed than Syracuse, appuren t ly solved 
the problem b}" taking to fibulae; from the end of the ^venth century^ 
onwards thu difficulty Ls got over by the sut/stitution of the brooch for 
the stnUght phi. 

As a ivmp which plays the part of lutitc himatiozi us rccardcd in black- 
figure Viisc-puintmg is a regular part of die Homeric Indy s txJstume* it fol¬ 
low 5 that she cannot have worn uuprDtvctc?d shnxilder-jims, and there is in 
fsict only one allusion {E 424-5) ^^:h in the pewms. She could of cour^r 

have used fibulae, like tlie ladies of Rhe^s; but the delicate quality of many 
of the Ephosian fibulae suggests that iit this Ionian town they vt'ere made m 
fasten something kss puiidcrous than tfie woollen peplos. It is improbable 
that in the eighth century tlie women at Ionia w^erc still strangeira to Use 
linen chiton, when Gordioii was importing linen of the funBst sort little Lf at 
all later than it>? ebsej Heras miteu, far from bomg braditionxd, is ux- 
trtoiiely up to date. Her whatever its prodse nature, must Ih- 

an advance on Pcneloix'*& primitive bolt-pudler, ivory-hatidli.'d tliough it 
and destined to a long life both as tempK'^ andcupboard-kt^y in liiu 
ebiste age.* Homer mentions no Oriental pffrfunte, but Hera's rSm^K 


■ Thi* lo be ikc inplit^mmi of 0Ti W inpmt Awam 

* ^ 4 J 7 - 

■ G- unti X. K^prte^ G 4 /rdimri. 45-O anti 
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tile only pfitsciiial iscetit wlikli appirars in thu epics*' cariiiot Jiave 
been vtary different from tlie fi^pov ol NeobuJi;.* whose 4 afwpiTf,it^ KOfud 
*(at OT^fW cottld stir eviin an old man to madness. W'liatct’Er recotd of 
a more primitive dress may have survjv«l in Bomcr’s sources, ii would 
not have intcnestid. Bie female part of iiLs audience; it is safe to asstmie 
that hem at least the costume lie depicts is contemporary. Tlie tassvJfeti 
^Je also points to a relatively late date ajid to Oriental itiflueiice^. 
Tassclltid girdles am unknown in the MUicmn-Myceuflean wwTid, and the 
fringed gartmmts diaraclmstic of tlie East tnafec their fiist appearance 
in tlie Acgaean area on tlic Warrior vase. Sttjdiiiczlta^ rightly indicated 
the Oriental character of Hera’s girdle, and HeJIiig* sought an Assvriait 
ongm for it: but tliougli the Ass 5 'Tiaii evidently revoaed in /ringed 
raiment, net convincing example of a tasseUed girdle has been adduced 
Helbig’s illiistration from an Assyrian relief is not lo Uie point, for 
vvhat is tiiere rvprrrsenU'd is the ^ngc of a short mantle at the place 
whiire il is given a preliminary turn round the body before Ixdng brougJit 
over the shoulder,' Consequently StudniezkoL’s Hltnililicatiari of Hem s 
girdle witli the artick worn by die woman behind Hu- ivre-plavrr on the 
Olympia corslet* faUs to die ground, .\s a tasselled gir^e it b not con¬ 
vincing : it is probably a mislakcn rendering of some sttdi <lriontal original 
as the short mantle just dt*nL Hdbig’s second example fa 20Q lig 61) a 
fragment of a silver girdle from Marion in Cyprus, is entirely apr from tlir 
lower c-ilge of the mgravwl plaques w'hich form the ginUo tian>-s a row of 
dose-art, bdl-idiapcd pendants of salver. ’ 

I-urthtir, the discreet «pitliets witli rvhich Homer celebrates w-omeus 
bfrauty contain notliing to inrliculc the jjijpios and exactly suit the chiton. 
Since we have no proof that hi hisloric times the open pepJos waa ever 
woro except at St^arta, we carmot demtind that even N,msfeaa and her 
irmiji, the only mmiarned girls who Hgure in the poems, sliould be ^»t>- 
The sirk of the bosom, tiowcver. past which on the peplos hvpo- 
thosLs the I'hoenidan maid smuggles the Uirec goblets into her 
passes unremarked and so. even more surprtdngly, does the upper arm, 
which together wiUi the point of the shoulder is nece^ly expoSd by the 
ix-plos. Oq the otherlumd. gives the exact measure of wWt the 

chituii would leave vunblc. No woman's fipnxfwv is ever lUeiilioncd. but 
tlw- of iknrlopo aro. once w,fh the epithet and so are those of 

Aplu^te * remimluig us how keenly alive the Greek wak to anything 
that he could ^ ® 

dn ortivdil^ul 

* airhllpdww, 30 !}., di ri. Uf. Srhd. Twl [n;. 1 r u 

* lifL\ |i|i.*6-». flit- <= f. ei C. ii, p. J’i*- 

' lonipBTc ihr »wt» Icfi-tniffil figure: !» iht Sr;niKl beiri.a»p rll„™ . t t n r i 

■nJttCkgiwtiik‘..(3LileiJinrtct III III ibe Briii»h Uuiun!.^ ' Homiiur ol Idiu-) of the 
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That the and taiXvfijia designate objects in 

ess^tials is certain ; difforienccs of size or materiaJ, if they ludsted, aw not 
indicated. It has been si^ested raore than once* that tlie is not 

a veil but a mere giood or fillet for the hair; the statarwnt, however, will 
not bear examinatiocL. The te^imony of £ too is by itself conclusive, 
Maustcaa and her girls divest themselves of their i<piji 3 efx»w that they may 
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not be hampered in their game of bal! i a ribbon to keep the hair off the 
face is the last thing that would be discarded in the drcumstanccs. In a 
foar-tim&repeated formula^ Penelope is said to hold her Ai^n^pi 
before her ^eeks when she shows herself in the megaron i a gesture 
witli a ribbed would be abstiid, hut is constantly exhibited in vase-painting 

rV T» /fi^TWp ^ fmf 'mJUv ^ ^ ‘liW* i4 

* lay Pintur^ iafra, 

^ a 4 x£p> V JiOjK 4 ^ The mscui tor ihf. plund fenm Is dbfK:uTr« ui die nlwj nilMr mmtfl 
suit theiiieuE in|e&lly well, b 11^ el the whidi hso givti (0 Odysctia; kc next 

nmc. 
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by women in Ionic dress wearing a sbawl over Uidr heads. Tlie evHdtncc 
adduced in support of tiie other view is, firstly, that of Ino's 
wfiich, it b maintained, would make a better hfcbell if it were a ribbon, 
and, secondly, the phrase *^/>a which occaus twice- and is 

suppos4id to refer to her enciroJing walls. Hjc first argumont cannot be 
taken seriously; as regards the second, it is plaiti Ltiat the true meaning of 
a w'ord must be determined by its literal, not its figurative uses. Tlie city 
is perhaps compared to a captive woman whose veil is torti off by her 
captor. One meaning of remains—'that of ‘lid' (of a wine-jar. 

Y 392), which implies a head-covering. (T 99) gives the 

mctapfiorica] ec|itivalent of (vr^ixfOi^ 

Tlie same meaning is iuipUed in tlie terms riaXvTrrp^ and and is 

also apparent in the account of Hera’s toilet, The goddess washes and 
perfumes herself, plaits her hair,^ puts on her dress and girdle, and attaches 
her ear-rings. Tlien and only then die assumes the S' 

f^virtpHe dla fiedtuv, The ttaX» 7 rrpj}, ascribed to Hecuba iu tljc 

Iliaii (X406) and in the Odyssty to Calypso and Circe, is cast of? by Hocuba 
when she sees the body of Hector dragged at Aeluilea' diariot-tthceis, and 
u as3unie<l by tire gcdtksscs after dress and girdle, like the of 

Hera. 5 ' ffoAifurpipv, wfaure tlic verb imderstood is Ttfpi ... 

^(iXertt (€ J32); S' (foAvjrrpTp- 345). A line in the Hytftn ta 

Denieter (197) diowshow a poet not much later than Homer construed the 

word: jcniJefopAnj 'TTjjoKaTifljpfro xtpaX *naAt?jrF^jr. 

The black i«lAu>i7ia which Thetis assumed when summoned to Olympus 
(fl 93-4) is eridentiy a garment ol the same tyfie. and again die ifymit ro 
Detwier adds its testimony (jj); Ktdivoi' JcoAv/i^ia Kar ^oArr' 

(Ti/tuiv. Before assuming it, Demeter tore up her (the plural is in 

this case imposed by the metre)—^ Saffe™. TJn' 

Odyjssean epitiict Aimipd suggests tliat the was of fine linen. 

tcdXvpitn thus appears as the garb of mourning, but this is probably acci¬ 
dental, or ratiicr perhaps the later pott chose the word w hidi he found 
associated with mourning in Homer, 

One liead-dress, that of Andromache (X 468-70), remains to be dealt 
with; it is largely the dificultics of this [>assage which liavc led to the 
mistaken translation of 'hrad'^band' instead of ‘veil’ for They 

arise solely from 479, which contains three items appsimiUy forecast by 
m/aAeoT« ir> 478, viz. wi^pi'^aAos-, and dvaZtnfai, 

whjch occur nowhere else in Homer and ane in marked contrast with the 
simplicity of Hera's coiJHure mid of that cliaracteristic of most archaic 

> il jaa (fc, 'EiiKolww, Hynt. OffB, I<:i> k nu tloubi Uietciy iraltaiiv* ; 

i)>r » Mitamly 'tralfi . lu .Siut. jc^ thr sineubf h used fof ThfU:;): here 'citsder 

Wliuld ^ivc tht best KTEK. 

‘ Thru «h« dws tlik on her liics stiem tfuu ihe btte/ could be put on 

without diiturlMnE her nnifutr. liul ihk wouki be easy if it epoud bu cwm^Ii 
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Greek art* a^Tryf is gimiantced as current In epic language by tbc 

epitbcl; applied to horses; it ^eems to have meant pdmariJy 

the headstaJJ of the briilJe and was therefore a flat stnip or band.* This 
ori^ol meatung lends point to the use of tlie word by the Chorus in the 
Supplkcs of Ai 3 schytus* when they fear 10 be dragged from titc aitar. 
Anxlromache^s ufAjrv^ thendore is a fillet^ possibly ideiitioat with the 
cTTiL^djAcu worn by the girl dancstrs of 597H Tliough the epithet 
as applied to female figuriis is non-Honjeric (the Horai, Horn. Hy. vi, 5 
utid 13 ; the Muses^ lles» Th&>g. ■9*^)1 occurs tn the epics as an 

epithet of Aphrodite sevcnil times* of Artemis onec and of Uykene once: 
the indpieitt influence of the ciili siatue may perhaps be sxispectcd. 

As the references jji L. and SJ* show, itxolniained a real 

existeace hi classical prose^ where it tne^in^, as it is aijsumed to do in epic, 
some ^rt of cap to kceii theliairin order** Derived uses point to its having 
had, sometimes at kasT> the form of a net.'* 

To the nature of the mAtrrr/ we have no cine, except dm: it 

cannot well iLive betm of metal. 

Two senous attempts fiave been made to find counterparts for tliese 
articles> for which archaic Greek art offers no piirallcls, though the evi¬ 
dence of the del Tti^co ceinetery and sdll more tliat of tile Grave of Isk 
sJjfw tliat ::5ometimC3 head-dressed of soim complexity were worm 1 Iclbig,^ 
turning once more to Etrascau mcaiiiioents (Fig. 55), finds iiliistraiions m 
tomb-paintings of Uic fifth ccntuiy frain Come to* in which head-dresses 
aic represented whose four parts answer w^cU enough 10 the Homeric text. 
The is represented by a high peaked cap, the by strips ol 

metallic appeamnee immediately abox^ the forehead, the ttAcktjJ 
by a thick roll (which, it h troe^ does not show any trace of being plaited 
except in fig. 55 A, where two strands are twisted round each other) ^ and 
the KpyjhtivQv by a small shawh draped sometunes over the cap, 
times over the sltoulders* lu vieW' of the possiLility, to put it no liigher. of 
a real cotiiiexion of the Etruscans with /Vnatolia, Hiisi cannot 

be merely brushed aside. ^Indroniiiche is not a Greek, and the poet may 

' Tha* follrst Eifxguia of it li .w tsc finmd in s^hul;i Iluii. Of* v. 15. The lllimt cxADiples of 
in the lUad sjrt Uj E ff. 

= hinet acQJnifjig tu aU aiici^nt le^itlnapfiy tbc h h buwJ uf tiller mcul or leathc n 

ikr twKl W’nnip gw, 57 Tnrkirf* Iric., mabiliUTL!], with WvWr and nni nriih 

B|nrFJ:wr+ MiurnV ftod Mimil fcilflW I'uckifr; ^VJiiijnowlLE pcipet nan's iheiermtof Duislcirf. 

J Aiiil-i^th. rAirrm. md Kogirfs yd ^oc. KunptdK ncttplif fTciMu u 

as tko cqiuvalujl of ^ utiuiiiju 9 riftij Cbr htuti is. Uk: cijttivninil 

the ttniuiiti^ 

* j\fist. /f. An, 5 i? 7^4 PleiEUich «}f nuiiifin^it^); Xso, Cymtg, ri, 7 , Vmg ci( liunting-nirt^ 

Cl PoJL On* vii 17^1 1^. 

* /iiV.^,|3|¥. A thEumIHi} ctiiiimiiaEiit^' ritudl w ttnw U ailElrd. The larg^ 

coiickI c£ir4jmajTie^ti wym by Ibrw of the women in pH hem it laiikiiie rewtnbbntc 

to It Oif nbjifci^tcHUi^ iit lloiilriL in a Lli 11 cncote)!;! and tU two FqrrEficTifQlTrinhP i>l 
lEUicb liUrf dfito.cii on iv,w}i Ltfad from Sgudk Etorl one of frinit C>'prtta. YE, p, 

S 9 -yi* 
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Iv^vt ^vished to stress her alien (jiiality by her eoi^riimc and have cliasen 
his model from among the neiglibcruns of lonin. The discrepancy jn date 
h of course cousidenibk, but the dress might long stirrive its trails- 
plantation to a new home. 

The second attempt is that of Pinza, who consistently Ids proto¬ 
type in Mesopotamia. For him also the is a stifi cap or hood' 

the -nXiST^ ava&dtF^’q is a plait ot false hair for whid] he believes himself to 
fmd authority on certain AssjTian reliefs for which he gives no references, 
but which he describes as portraying w^omen w^hosc chignons under their 
hoods arc so v^ast tftat tliey must Imv* beeti artificially reinforced. The 
custom ol wearing false hair he supposes to have spread from Hgypt to 
Mesopotamia and tliem^ to Syria, Anatolia, and Grciscc, The only monu- 
ment for wiiich he gives a reference b the well-known 'Fiknsc' in the 
a miniatuf^ relief in black stone of imcertain, possibly Sargoriid 
date from Susa, which represents a lady seated cross-legged on a stool and 
engaged in spinning. It b quoted for the alone. The lady wears 

no hoodp and her certainly very ample coiffuner is confined by a simple 
bandn The is represented by three insignificant strands of 

hair, not plaited, w'hich run obliquely from the top of tlic he^d to a point 
above the nape of the neck. It is impossible to distinguish them from Ibe 
rest of the hair, which is of one quality; cither it is all the wearer s own or 
else it is a wig. Pinza, who insists that the articles enumerated must be 
taken off in the order of eaumcration, having now reached the 
interprets it as a ribbon which beneath tlie false plait confines the lady's 
own liair. It must, he says, have had hvo long ends which could be brought 
forward and held in front of the w'earer*$ face. Owing to his failure to 
document bis archaE^oIogical parallels, the plaiisibility of his interpretation 
of the text cannut l>e judged. If. as the present writer believes^ Andro¬ 
mache's head-drt^ b not Greek, but some Anatolian fonn known to the 
author of line 469* it may be that its ultimate origin is to be sought farther 
: bnt so far w^ have been givtii no evidence. 

Though we have found in Italy one head-dresii as multifarious as Andro¬ 
mache's* the impression persists that the items are too nnmiMOUfi; Hecuba 
in like case {X 406) has only her Kakmrrp't^ to cast oft, and though the 
literary explanation offered by SeboiL BT of the difiference in attire is 
ingenious, It does not convince. Tlie possibility remains tlm there b 
something wrong mtli the text. The removal of 469 would leave a clear 
and simple description in complete accordance watlj 406. Seapim mya- 
Aotfvni, instead of aiitidpatiug &c., would refer to the fillet or fillets 

—there Ls sometimes a second at the back of ilie neck^—common tv wont 
by women and sometimes by men as represented in archaic Greek on and 
re in .^70 would be copulative, note,xpIanato^v^ Thai the fillet is ostensiblv 

* I Ic Blurgan* m Ptwfff u pJ* Bnd 1591 vfiL S. ti 'n 6 

* S«, e4!.. the Xtiuiilc IwhijbJ Ajitidlti uii tiu? CieLiii frcjm MuZ. 

i35p :ind Acfcimi: on the Ij^kKisn vcise* Ibid, toS, 
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tom off bofare the is ajj ejtample of kysf^ron prot^nm for which 

tlie case of Ilecuba (A'^406) off^irs a satisfactory paialicL TJie line is of tlie 
sort which might wcfll be added by a seventh-century rhapsodtst'^ who 
wislied to heighten tlic local colour and empitaskc diJfcrottoes bet^vocn 
Greek and Anatoluui of wfikJ) he and his contemporaries miist Lave been 
well aware tliough there ajie few IubLEi of thiaii in Homer. 

The origin of tlie w hole vocahnlar^" of women's dniss b ob^curct includ¬ 
ing the n.01 very important and 4 ^dpos^ has already been 

dealt with. As regards ttcttAck, which wc found somt* reason to think the 
oldoit term hi the epic tradition, it must be noted that the current nse of 
it to denote Dorian costume has no ancient authority, though the convent 
enc* of thus distinguishing betw^n Doric and tonic makes it iliiBcult 
to abandon. Tliough some Alexandrian ^hokni may have compared or 
identiJied the Homeric pcplos with the pinned Doriau blanket of whidi 
they had only an antiquarian knowledge,- the fact that the word is not 
emploj^ed by Herodotus in the which constitutes our principal 

authority on the subject b conclusive a^iiist its bearing this meaning in 
ordinary Greek. In fact, it does not ocenr in !ib cej?i at all except in a 
quotation from Homen^ It continued to designate tlie pcplos tiffefBd to 
Athena at the Panathenaia^ and similar ollernigs elsewhere, one! 001 
quently figvinjs in temple inventories:^ otlicnvise its only use in prose is 
to denote the of Orientals^ maJe and female.® 

If] tragedy |5eplos denotes maLtnIy, though not exclusively, women*s 
drcfis, but without precision, since it h often used in tlie pluraL* A peplos 


* C£. the cN'crely iimiJir €asft qf 33-7 tliA:u5a«Ej itipm pp. t-gpEj-i. There it ienm ihm 36-^ 

were df 5 ^ncd to ^t|M;T¥edc J3-5* i^iUt faJ]^ fo Ihetii. Whelbci tiirakit lo Boper- 

stde nt strppkirifrit 470 it h impoxiihk m &ay. 

■ Some lueh Eimieiit ihfciiy jcirm-rt lo umi^dijc tbe toimciml b En^l^ihiiu 1347.31: W*ALii 
tfar^ tod? ttoAiujow S im yuL'gn£C¥ «T mai «imK iV^Awnr^ A4 
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Tlic! 3 ai»t ckkise pcssibiy oJhidie^ tolhoiic dress liift opea ac dit sklc. 

* F,ik». V. 1&. 2 ; viii. 5.3. For the iikcutkpn ct |»plqi In 1 he unvctitory of Uie tempk of Uni* 
nrui Anxeua scq (G. h. 

s Xm. Cyf'w bL 1, ij (imk'}, v. i. 5 UemuJt^ri i-he pluud h used In l»orli rJiese v. u 

ftflmlc and duKiiiar? +^1^ 'Jht tlna oociua in a 3 ,w|?%tii* of the 

ix:tiUJi>' nx. { frkuAti^ L 3* L ahnw:^ iluil in K^^pt wue tdliU to doioie 

A rtLuti!nui, (wssitily curpcl. The jwjpjTm diinb ^'iih ib-e numufariurr <rf tint soil!* of whJch 
ihq UoYcmincl’a Iwd ». inntiuptily. 

* It li unturtun^ite lllet wc kiiottr nodii^ *hatflvcr of dfi^ss in I hr fifth cciiturj-. It 

probable that lokiudte utote the Anrticiit . 4 ttic IpTolo-DoriirJi che^ iritb n jait of ufiprtK 
ft ihia ft wk9 ^hiHshl i!-^peei IVpririin to the EiLine. Tt h dhfkcull, 
however, 10 inkii^mem dn:'^ whicli. wiootii! rviifc^ru to oJt ibe indkatienuof Tbov 

whn tmniible by *oii rtirh cnnfiiikr that theli lendedni; k uphclii hy 

tlw woids vpudHnTP ^vrrdiw tnu u B mil dear how these ihould be convtnwd* tJn 

thd whnk they wrjtjM bc^i ui|t a drm EtkKmef! by m brooch in i 3 ie tnHdle of tjie bttail. 
Mofxovcr^ lyeiineitii ij said to expw lier left ano i Init wfth any fot nk of Done dress lh» would 
already be eislbk. 
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several times ascribed to Xenccs in the F^ae accords with pmse usage: 
but the appLication of the name in the Trachiniiie to the poisoned robe sent 
to HcrakJes is remarkahlt, since the garment is also called chiton. Pre¬ 
sumably it was a. poSij/Mp jfiTtin, cands shares the obscurity o/ the other 
terms, unth an additional imcertamty as to whether it is one word or two. 
It ofxnus in Homer witli a long^ a as an adjective qualifying KiiaoiTfpti^, 
AtTi. and wftrAof. and is taken to mean ‘pliable* and witli a short a as a 
noun meaning a woman's dress. On the whole opinicui seems to bo in 
favour of regarding noun and adjective as one, and in fact unaccountabk 
variations of quantity are not uncommon in Greek; it is enough to mention 
Xlirapoi and where identity of toot appeara to be imqueationed, 

and and Xhi^epeta, wluerc it is generally accepted. 

As to tbfi original meaning of the word, it may be suspcrtcd that the 
poet was not quite clear about it, The noun is used to denote a one-piece 
gamient woni by Hera (he,), by ArtcmLv(<p 507), and—if we accept 
/owStf as cquivakni. to <d* 4 i^by Athena (,^734). The first and last liave 
epithets which imply fine quality. AloreovcT, it U worn by Hehm, though 
in what form is uncertam ; it would seem therefore to be a line and deliciitfi 
garment, appropriate to the nppftr classes. On the other liami, IJie woman 
whose little gir) mns by Iier side, tue^iog at her cuu'o? and wliiitipfritig 
to he token up and carried, can hardly be a princes, but she need not 
be of bumble rank.* In any ca.se, IlciodottLs implies that long l^tforc 
his own day the chiton had become the regniar dr^s of the Icmian woman. 

.As so often happens, Homer giv^^ us in a simile a feature of the life he saw 
£ii»lllld Ifcirp 

III llu- pass^cs ctmmerated the is manifestly the 'dress' par 
fxccUena, and this is the natural though not the incWtable transhitioa of 
Helen's whim first raimtioned.^ \Vti«n it is next alluded to Iiowcver 
(419)* it can only mean a veil, the in ivhicb £141) she had wrappcfl 
herself when she left the house, anxious to elude observation: nor is it 
impossible that tins \s its m£>anmg in 385.* It would seem tbiTefore that 
the poet had no rigid conception of cither the quality or the nature of 
the gamicnt. Supporters of proto-Doric dress in^ht argue that site turns 
up the overfall at the back over her head; but aa undoubtedly 

means fine linciii the dress cannot 1 » Doric, nor Is tliere any evidence 
that the overfall was in use so early. Die Gotgon of the Rliodjari pktc 
lacks it. ^ 


pcpl™ may wt^II have lieon originally thi- name of the old proto-Doric 
dress; it may l-»e (hat at first the use of *Wf w-as purely aifjccllval lo 
distinguish a dress of a diderent and finer material. In eaivif hkI 
we seem to have twO different names for w'hat was aftemards the I^c 

« nue 

» (;Mm.bav«ver. in r55g4;nrir*p3fnl l.>thcdiitom of tht men unt) an. ttrtainlv^d,«« 
of tbc sirk, not vtiU. which «™ikl bt liiicitidida fw llic tb™. .tfiiimUy, 

ctiE nmtmiuJ m tnij ^ ^ throygh^iut 
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chiton, cdirff docs not occur in iht ctor in this scijse in the 

Jli^id. Tills may be mere accideut, or a^n it may Ik due to a difference 
of date or locaJity* Wie tiler the term cMtan was ti at yet applied to women 
dress in the eigtjth century, or whether the epic arcluti^es in avoiding it, 
there b nothing to show. It may have been the adoption of the 

by men which brought about the extension of the uaiue to the vir¬ 
tually identical women's dress.* 

4. DRESS IN CyPI^US 

From one quarter of the Mycenaean W"orld come abundant representa¬ 
tions of men wearing a garment which envelops; them from neck to Iu?eL 
Tljcy occur on the well-knowii class of 'chariot*vases" found principally ixi 
the Cypriot tombs for vvhidi they seem to have'been designed; dierds* 
however, have also b^n found in Rhodes and in Greece. The technique is 
Mycenaean of the biist period and thcgla^e, gaueially briUmit, h diuracter- 
btic of the fourtCf nth century, but the rule w^hich in Greece forbade the 
vast-painter to repm^nl Itvtng creature cither than birds and marine 
animals did not run in Cyprus^ and the dres^, a$ indicated, h differtnt imm 
any for which we have evidence on the mainlands That the vases weoi! pri^- 
duced by Myccjiaeau potters certain and that limy were made on the 
spot is hardly open to doubt. The subject of the paintings is uniformi 
though there is considenshlc variety of detail; a figure gt^nemlly taken to 
represent the deceased appears in a chariot driven by a cliarioteer and is 
generally met or accompanied by other por^s <m foot. Possibly his 
arrival in the next w'orld is dcpictsd, Tlic figiurs in the cliariots are 
oon^ealixi from the knee or mid-thigh dowmvards by the ride-panel 
of ilie charitit; their dress, however, so far as viribk\ is identtcaJ with 
lliat of the lofig-robLd figures on foot. Unfortunately tJie painting is 
crude and liie treatment largely conventional; but it is certain that 
in some cases and probjible that in nil a long chiton is intended. This 
is especially clear in the case of three walking figures ou a knitter found 
by the Italians ar lalysos.^ It seems unlikely that this fastdon* presum¬ 
ably based on Syrian models, ever spread to Greece, The robes are 
alw'ays spotted, wliich probably means variegated colour, and some- 
tiiueslm^'e transverse bauds. Tthy suggest the 'brightly coloured' gar¬ 
ments which in hfor tirucs figure repeatedly in Assv^rian lists of tribute 
levbd on PhoeiiicLan cities ajid in which Semiteis are depicted frotn their 
earliest appearance on Egyptian monaments. WTiether ihe dnts^ was 
already current in Cy*ptus at the date of the Mycenaean tolDnizatfon w*e 
have no means of knowing; the new ani^'rals may have adopted it in 
con^quence of their relations with Ugarit. 

* Tbc fiist esEimplr of to iir»» i^iiri in inj 

* vS/vii p, 2^^ fig, BiWOTt*. Ii|5,45^1 cf- n fio^iicni iwtn Enkomij 

Exi. rn Cyp., p, 37^ tig- no. lojt. 
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A short chiton is iilso to be foimt! in Cyprus. It is worn by a ^fiTwrn on a 
krater from the neighbourhood oi Lani'aka» who holds the horses of two 
chariots by the head, ant! in a loiiRer fonn, reaebin^ just to the knee, by a 
young hunter on an unpublished vase in the Nicosia Museum. Whether 
it is worn by tlie figure with the scales on the Eukoiui vase |jub]iahcd 
by Nilsson^ b not (juiie certain, for the mufiled effect could be piodmwd 
by a himation. Probably, however, tlip gaimenl Ls a chiton, for on a sherd 
from UgaritHwoyoungniale figures appear(1>J. XXVn,3)i„ tliesatne t™ 
variegated garnieut coming nxUier below the knee. They wear swonls of 
an Aegaean type in a somewhat exaggerated form, 'wliich could not be gin 
on over a himation: tJie principal garment is therefore certainly a chiton, 
and a himation b indicated well, draped over the shoulder and pro^ 
longed m a pointed end below the chiton liefore and behind. Tlie liimatiou 
JS probably to be presumed in the case of some of the Cypriot fieuros 
wiiose arms are not shown. Tlic 'half Jong' form of rfiiton, though no^ 
bnown, so far as our mdence serves in 1 _H III Greece, sometimes aiipears 
later m tlie onentalbing perifjd of Greek art. A different tvw of chiton 
resembling that of Sliardana and Pulcsati orr Egyptian rrrouuments h 
worn by the Griffin-slayer or Enkond; he is, however, a synthetic figure 
rinpropcriy combining the Mycenaean boar's tusk lidtnet with the ribbed 
corslet and hare legs arid feet of the Shardana and Pulesiti. Prubablv of 
Phoenician workmanship, the figure cannot he assumed without question 
as evidence of what was worn in Gypnis.* 

Pins and fibulae occur both iu Late Br»n» and Early Iron Age tombs in 
t.yprus. but owuug to tlw practice of making multiple intL-mieuts in a single 
grave and to ooiLs«jueni rearrangienient it is ver>^ rarelv possible to asso¬ 
ciate ilmm with any particular depasition. In the counso of tire cxcava- 
troiwcon^cted by the British Museum at Eiikomi fourteen gold pirrs weru 
found drstnbuted among three graves in all of which Mveenaean potterv^ 
wuis prasent* (19. ^ and 92): in a fourth (74) u long iron pm with an ivorV 
head occurred. The recent Swedish expedition excavated twenty-mo 
grav^ on tte same site and in one (no. 8j found two gold and five silver 
pins, and further obtained three ivuiy pins, whicli occurred sbigly in 
di^nmt graves Tlioise in prcciou.s metal are ascribed to hC I, the uu- 
mediately pnj-Myoer^an period which 15 ientatively dated as hinting 
from tciw o 14m, while twirnty-six brouM pins from the ueempolis of 
Nitovjkla^ belong either to that period or to the immediately jX^ng 

I Syna, %ii tjijrjil, pi. m. 1; Uatacit^, ■*' ‘ 

• nic fwtly lignum in wn>h,jttir (m the vii*S, thoiitJi . t 

PTwiimaWy III tK il»usht Ctf waring ibf> diitonj Sr VjM/T^ ^ 

‘ Sr&f., yol i. p. 494. ■ * 9 ’ f*; ™i. an.t fig. jB, 

jjp, ajH| 41^ 
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MC HL Pins were therefore in use among the w'ealthy before tJie 

Mycena«tn cabniz^don; tlie poor may also have ured them in w'ood. 
Whether tliey were used by men or women or Ix^ih and for what purpose 
there is nothing to show, but an obvious me wnuJd bo lo secure the mantle 
we have seen on tl^e diariot-vases. 

Tw'd bronsie flhuhie o| tnie Mycenaean (i e. Scifety-pin) type, though not 
of quite tlic earliest, haw Ixen found in Cyprus, otic at Enkomi* and one on 
the habitation site of Myretiacau date which underlay iho kter sanctuary 
at Idalion.^ From the sites came two with a stilted forefoot^* a type 
peculiar to Cyprus anti evidently the first Itjcal modifLcalion of the Myce¬ 
naean import. A closdy allied form comes from protaKGt=ometric Crete/ 
one of several indications that Cyprus maintained relations with C^eie 
after those with the rest of the Atgaean area had ocased Some lialf-clozim 
fibulae of gold from the last stage of LC tll liave been found on various 
Cypriot sites/ they are;, generally speaking, sindltu- as well as much 
thinner than tlieir contemporaries in brotiJiC md ca^imot have been used 
for heavy w-ork. 

The appear^mce of Ihe fibula in Gret^ce can Ik* dated only in the roughest 
possible niajmer, but its extreme .scarcity in Eroiue Age Cjprus {wher#i the 
two known specimens of Jlycenaean i\pe are presunisbly imports) coupled 
with it^ absence from Mycenaean Khoiks and Ugarit shows that its 
introduction subscqurnt to the p:riotl of Mycenaean expansion in the 
first Imlf ol the foirrtefriith century. In the Mycenaean stratum at Tarsus^ 
whoso beginning cannot be put earlier than an<l is probably rather 
later than 1230, one Myceuaeari "^ety-pin' fibula (unpublished) has been 
found. The introduction of the fibula into Greece therefore is not likely to 
lie much later tlian 1250 and must be earhcT than 1200. It is tempting to 
associate it with rtie advent of the ‘di^mie-bom* rulers* w'ho$e grandsons 
were m marty cases heroes of the I rojau VVar_ 

Lhitil the end of the Broiue iXgt, u^hicli mchides the sub-Myoeruit%'in, thi> 
fibulae of Cjqirus rej^roduce the forms current in Greece, with the excep¬ 
tion of the variety with stilted fote-imd and another non-syrnmetrical 
group abo characteristic of isnl^^Tycenaean tomfe/ Many of these fihulai.'^ 
are of precious metab and scanc are small and delicate,^ For this pcrkni 
and therefore in aU probability for its priKJecesj^or two tombs in the 

* Eat, in (.>^,K p, t6| lig- au. 7^ fionih ^ t cf. i*. lu t* 

^ val, |i, p, ^3: cf. pp. iSfe ttnir] 5 aii istio (1.^ 

* in €yp., p, id* Iie- ttO, tfu (fiittih 7^+ which EUwcyintaftwcl ihe leva pin wilJi ivviy 

head); FihtdfTt p- 54* vel. ii. p, ct |sp- 5S& mui 59i>, no, t29»- 

* Fiifuifif p. 55# (Will 36. ’ SbU\., p. 73. 

* lliid.^pp. Ipi uf thf liKj^ number of libuh^ v^hjcli accrued iii c^wt' 

Hliitfurt of The c'Jccii™iiema or ihc Sm?di$fi r%7ims Mission ■wd otherB, it will he neemary 10 
tinicw $otiie of Bisnkfffibcnif'ft more iciitutivi? tonolufrktftf . ITiifi, kiwevcr* rain only bt Lloiit 
wliHL the new hhi:dm;i^ tifcfldo I he Subjcr.T of a ^qvnnir? siudy*»ihu rrpiu<lLicrloa9 jwsihbk 
do not prmiit ivf the auvnfmuinn of delaiJ, 

^ S« ibid., ii.. 2 f-s* 3 £- kft iiffcd iL 17 a-/* 
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neighbourhood] of Cunirni' offer coticltisive evidence of the use of fibulae 
and pms by Vr-onwn, which of course does not exclude their use by men as 
welL One contauK.'d the skeletons of two axltijt women; with the earlier 
deposition four fibukn: were associated, of whidi one lav on tiie breast, 
presumably ui its original position; the later had no fibulae, but two 
straight pins, one of bronste and one of bone, similarly placi.<<l. TJie second 
tomb, that of a young girf, containwi two fibulae and'a straighi bronze pin 
whose up^ end had an ivory casing. Bditb pins and fibulae contume to be 
as^ated with the graves of women throughout the Early fron Age 

Period onwanis Cypriot fibulae are on the 
whole of local tyjies, which hai,*e a considerable diffusion in Palestine and 
bym and even raacli Kiueveli.’ 

tf'at by tliL' nature of the utlier gifts it is fairly often pssibk to 

fhal JhSl'i ‘"IT""’ a httle more 

than those of tlie Bronze Age. If we take as typical the results of the 

hwethsh excavation at Amaihus, we find that out of ar u,mb.<( of the 

rekyanl penal (Cyp. fTCom. i —Cyp. Aivhaic II) 15 contaiiu'd on - or mon: 

hhulac ami 7 contained as well a single bronae pin. In Tomb it four 

with^nothl‘’Ti ''''K iuul milv one fibula 

with another; three tombs contained a single fibula each. In itW cases is 

U happ-ns Uiere nothing to indicate sex, much le-w the- maimer of wc^ 

^lutiDu of Cyprus m what correspomB to iht proto-tkometric periL in 
Gree«i, not surpnsmg. The fad that fibulae and iiins are absem Ertun a 

St members of one sex ouly suggests 

that oos^me was aol uniform, which would be .pnte natnml i^'an^^id 
of mixed population. .Ymathus is one of the places wliich u.rmc h 

fibi^ -lisappear. but straight pins continue, Uioggh 
intth the Hcilciiisric periotL^ ^ 


J. ^ I 

Hie probliims resjiecfing women's dress raised hv the finds in thr ir i, 
iiecKsitalc a reiiiw of Thirrsdt'i account of early Greek dfrti* fi 

* E«sj^bM tiy 1, F. DaoUl Md pujjjjih^j j y^. 

and on n omubn ui Srfkn ^utf Pniroininn iit«s. ' ^ r fi»iiii tjcciin ut ,Vin*% ,.i, 

di.yS:P- wx mtflb9, ILdJenLuk. and 

♦ j, lip. 40 J ff. 
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It is and publisiiL-id so lung aga as itjoiS, il remains the latest eompixliensive 
prcxifliinceTnent mi the sttbjeCL Like Suidtiicska, Tliier?^ mainiaioed tlial 
wnmtm's dress in HoTner and sptNdfiedJy Hera‘$ was tlie peplos pinned on the 
sheiyldtrrej wilb the imp! Scat bn that pins were not nied i:Jtcept in couiicxion 
this andeni HtJleiiit? dress and tltal m the i^ighth centiir^' fht* Ionic diU‘>n 
w’as nnt yet worn by tcminns. That he hdd the prittutivc straight shnuhkr-pins 
to liavp p-fsLstrd to tJtr ^nd ot tite fifth cent my does not of couise dim;Lly con¬ 
cern the HomeM question^ hut ys lie relies for Lis safely on reprasenta- 

tion^ in art and chiefly oii those of xVttic vase-paintings it is nut irrcJcvarit to 
attempt to check thdr relation tu contem^wrary modes in. dress. 

The proto-Geometrifi graves of the Keraincikos have sirikingly conllnncd 
Thiersch's condnsion about tliE straight pin in an esceedingh'^ nmiote period, 
but, as we have seen, those of the succeeding perfcNj withdraw from it all fouiirld.- 
tion from, say, £50 nnwards in Hie onJy region fd which w-e liave detaUed know- 
knlge for die [x-nnd. The only natnr^ explaniitinn of the disappciiranre of pin$ 

a chaiige of ilressn Attk^ wnuJd Imrdjy hai-e tnkeri to uwKlnii pins in a perioti 
of technical advanw and appaicnt prosperity: om U ihcfe any rvid^-nce to 
siifipKirt a concdviibln alLeniJstivr tixplanation thal the dr^d evas^rd to be buiitjd 
in Uieit orditLary dotliing. Solon's Jaw / wliich forfKjdc tlm burial of Tiioie ihun 
thr€!e must have bren diiccted a^jainst an establislied pjTiictke of induding 

changes of raiment. Tins three Itcnis were prusnmably identical w'iih tliose 
granted hy Adiiih^s 10 the ootpse of Hector, tunic and two clonks, and cjiumer- 
atcii in tlie funerajy law of loiijis* m tJic island of Ceos as and 

tTnffX^fxa. 

1E wtvuJd seem then thtit a drEsis whidi required pinsi WEiit aLLopted, and it hi 
difficult to set: wliat it Can have lyeeii hut tfir lunir chiton. 

Tlioiigh the Enh‘ oi thf.- murder of the solitary Atbeciii^rt survivor of somv di^ 
astmu!v biitth- w protjahly autlumtic and, even il it k not, testifies to tlie general 
use in AttJai of unpfoiecti'il piim, it ilo^ nothing to date the change iij fasltiori- 
A striking title msiy well be sinlted ionvfuds from an Inminmortul pist in a pt'riod 
of which soiTn:thing is knowa hy (radilian : if (a mo&t improbable liypoiJicsis) the 
uiddcnt was really the cause of tlic change of fashion, archatologicoi evidence 
wcmld bad us 10 ciate it rather to the early Geometric age than to the civrly 
seventh century', the most probable date of the AeguiEtan war.* However this 
TTuiy be, the record ol the Kerarrnnkos offers nnimpeariiiibJe evidence of a change 
in wntnen*?- dre$i such as tlisit described hy^ Herodotus. A seermd appc'iits it* be 
recorded nlioui the miJeUe of the sisth centuri* in the sems of kani Imm tlie 
Acropotk, of whom only twci itir pep|o>: of thest! the biter tickings to the 
decade j4<!-53(r.^ Roth wear the Ionic chiton itnder the prpiLMi. tile eiirlkr lias 
over it the Idmatiuti as well “ this indicates tliat about the tniikEle of tiic sixth 
Century' the chi tern wtis a regular part ol Attic dress, thotigh wom in conjunction 

* pint. Tin iW. ui. 

^ Jtieliea* Li^iS Sof^iv, 9lAf pi Af Tlie 

HI-* Tvozd ^jritrMi it drtjr That ^rmriits arc IhiiVx^h 1 .Wlj of thnu eijalJd be 

uscii Hi The |iTcw;riptian$ vt the Lubj^nilfte ue kie jpci.iirV:* cmly the 

vviite id I he ckitliiin! ptmJlled and dddixtfr Op, cit^ 

74 C, p- 7tt- 

1 .See T- J. Hmvlabirip BSA^ xtxvri^ pp. 

* Paytte^ Anhaii^ Stidijiurt/rom ihi Airvpvhtt. pi 
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with llii* peploS- Some; kind at peplo^ {a$tetijn^ must therefore have remEUiitct 
in usrfr til! that datCp and COnsiH|ui:nt]y pfeseiicrr of pins does ont necitssafily imply 
ab$€uee of chiton. Since Solon's ftincrary hr^islatitm must have applied to 
womim as well ais men, it follows titat ff. and pmbiibly verj'' much earlier* 
Anlc women habitually w^orq at two garments, wbich must liave Iwen eithiir 
chiton tisdi pcpios or chiton and him it ion; and the Imihi^r regulation^ wliidi 
forbade them lo out of dtyoTs wearing more than tliree suggests tliat the 
earlier e<pijpa[iie[it of the p^^plos korc fchiion, puplos, and hlnutti.^u) W'as not 
cJ^oeplIonal at that date. 

The pittfile of the ^ppearance ol metallic fasteninpa from the cemelm' not 
later than remains tmsolvK^d. That the peplos surV'ivcd is obvious; "alter 
that later period of disfaviour which sets in 5^^ it reappears in the fifth centnrv", 
haiiTUg tloybtleSA been throughout the ordlnan' wear of the |jqor^ fastened wfth 
wofKlen piiiii, and this may have lieen its fate for a time in the ninth ecfiiury. 
How lom> It wasin ech(^ it is impossible to say ; .tpparuntly it had been in 
flavour again for some rime before 5^0. Dir ivorj' brooch which secured the 
headless of the (Xeupaiit the Grave oi Isis shmvs tlial even tJins early n 
^bstitnte for the bronKC pin or fibuk was available, ornj. mure over, wIiLcJi became 
fairly wmman in the sL^venth ccniuin'. Hie faci LtuL in spite of in whlc dif- 
fnsrem- dim uTi- no other t..xamplts irem Artica corrolKnaUi the condtt'tson 
thai fiudi tastening3 werr tint needled them, A natural datr for tJi.? revival of 
the native (leplui^ wnuiil be llic ccirly part of the seventh centur^’. when Alheii,^ 
apparently ceased for a lime in Ih? ll tiuvaI and oammercial power ^ In iisiijch 
a f^-noil of isoJaliojj and perhaps iK>vcrt>' wmidi n pins might possibly bb used 
or bn^hi^, now cotmnon els^ wtuxe. It tuny be iciii^mbcrrcd that in Mvconacan 
chointHif-tombs metiil pmii are extrem-Liy r^iru and Initit- fairly coinmoti As 
Greece had prot^btv always produced lin.n. i\m^ L. no r^ast>n lo supjiosi/that 

w^S^; 1.1 .TT T* chiton 

which chamcti ri^es the k<?rai m£iy be ^methmg liner tfoin Mtkz could then 
turn out. ujt .i 

Siwt' Tliifrsdi reiiea solely on mprest^ntations m art to provt- life rase it k 
vvortU wJtfle 10 scratinize his exiimplcs and considfrr their tilntjon to tliu dn>» 

of ""hnajy U/e. Thai tlw pcpios is the rc^br dress of tfie divine and heroic 
beings with iviiom arcluiic Vii^'-jv-'isirriTiff TT.riTi>-^r..^iT_._- 


ir ««. t.. . 1-.' T r -lUinting ts principaJIy occupied is Imp, but 

It na> tH' traditiouaT (as w-c found tn b«‘ tlit rase with the Hoeotiim shirlil in 
^mhnr represcntaaon,] ratli.-r timn a rrfii-clioi, of conieniiximn- modes 
Th^ IS veiy httk to distinguish fKtplos from diilon in early Tnse^pamiiiig' 
\VitJi tltr po^iblv TinujLie eiKepuon of Ihr 'Gorgon’ on the Riiixlian pjate the 
dr«s IS to ail appearanw dosed on both sides; in the earlier reprtscnVatio'nrit 

r"' freejnendv happens, it Li combiin-d wth the 

^mniion, the shoulder and upper aim arE concealed. WTien they am noi the 
c^^mdiin«apf«ans to the short sleeves of the Ionic chiton * The fart 
1* Pllr ^ ” c<jninwrt Shnwa tluit at any rate large unprotected pitis 

' mi a WiKk-figiir. ,\tiiG amph'jra 4 litllr nithm than u c 1,1 < t .. i .1 1 
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wei« nol being worn at Ihe BjiouJ^Jers. Until in tlit second quarter of the sixth 
century H’e me«^t Hie iiniiiue and much quoted Franfois vase, thero is no repru* 
seuiatioa of shotilder-fasteniugs. One criterion alone remains, that ol material, 
whidican.sometimes be determined by pattern. .4ii 'all-wer' pattern, Vp'hether 
ol tlicgoomeiric type that lends itself toa simple weaving technique w elaborately 
figured, can only be a woven pattern in contrasting colours, iUiil since as stated 
alwve there is nf» evidence and little prohahility that the Uretfks ever diytid 
linen/ this implies that the material b wool. 

£veji when none of the cnierta is present, the artist may still Imxx thought of 
the dress as the pcpios. It is probable that no absolutely certain examplo ol thn 
chiton in vaw-painting exists earlier than its appeaiancc in Attic black-figure 
about the middle of the sixth century, but a possible example on a Mdiw vase 
about half a century earlier has been noted (p. PI. XXX I, ih This is about 
the ilate when we gel otir earliest exudence for the Ionic chiton from marble and 
bmnae; wliilc the amphom appcJirs to be the earliest to depict a scene not 
obviously mythological. 

The introduction of figure-weax'ing is undoubtedly to lie ascribed to Oriental, 
perhaps .4!5svrian influence, whether operating directly or through Cyprus. 
That Eastern textiles were hnponed into Greece in tfie latter half ol the eighth 
century' is certain:* and it is ituilr posible that the ofering to Athena of a 
figured peplos on the occasion of her four-yearly festiv-Jil at Atliens may go lack 
Id that (hie. Definite statements that tlic figures were woven are to be foimd in 
Pliitaivh* and in the well-infomied sdiulioii on Eur. Jfer. 467. as well as in the 
explicit language of the Chorus* on which the seholion comments. The altcma- 
lix’e of embroidery is therelore ruled out and the material must be assuintHl to be 
woollen. Since the peplos reached the Acropolis in the guise of a sail hoisted on 
a ship, it must Haxre been an unsliapcd length of materiaS; such a pitxe could 
alw',Tvs be draped round the shoulders of a standing statue, however encumbered 
by attributes, and s(^c^red by pins, fibulae, or brooches. Such, wc need not 
doubt, was the peplos offered to Hera at Olympia. 

As we have seen, the art of figure-wtaving it mentioned b>' Hotner. It is true 
tliiit the oflering of a great pc plus, (WfitwufiAoy, to Athena in Z is almost 
certainly ,tn Atlieiiiari interpibtion of the sixth century; bul no su-^ipicion 
att:idies to the passage {F iSj-T) in which Holm is described as wcavin}'. for a 
hitman xvearer, so for as we arc toM, a figured dipiai. ^flic subject of the design— 
the battles of the Achaions and Trojans—is ambitious; whether Ionian looms 
could turn out such xvork in the eighth century we cannot tell. Andrenuiche is 


I It it true thiit in Tiuftulnx III at d«dki« th«r Krere fouml within the sreophneus cjm- 
rtrmii(t° of »ui excccdbigly fine pi»cr of Imon wiili no hi«P%cn mipe of a puTi'Inh 
colour if?>Tdian. p(i. 16 untl ajil, h«* Ki-pt(L-‘* ojnnvio ihat llw pwa- an nrtkk of rlndiins worn 
be t]» decsiiwJ, was uo hunon. from Fhoeiurin commautls uS5«it, 

r/VrarjScifii, i. pp< UJI ’ t'fi. rfcttirh, xiL 

♦ Whv llwotplivi! women of Tow 'houW muujin* rhi-rtiKh;« pcfPs^ig a fiiiictum which 
W117 in hbUirical time* rtwrviKl lot Atheniftu wiwncn and girlt uf higli rant b n Biyiusty. 
TiitiUfi'rtcia (f. in f. njl h envitkil lo «i*ke iho ^uii'e miiiixwitien. for she n- mtugiding hciMif 
fkcwjk of ail AtheiiMii other owu rank. I’oKihly auderiT lotifi pti^efvfrl iM«n|»te treaHi^ 
«ret rLWio Kastetfi women pul Wi »Ufh tads. Uke tht SNtm.Lana nf jf, jBo oo; Iht-y 

wool!! xhnw 4 «raM|S odrotul liuge ami tnay hove incliidwi aniiul s|r«:in)«w imported amt 
■Itdioiiej ic the orirmalwijig a/chaic peiiotl. 
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also described (X 441) welvih^ a dlplax: hor pattefn consMtod tif 

murttiin^ is uncertain; Ihc evidt?ncc ou the wlmle fivotirs the jnterpreUtiun 

'flowers'.* 

Figured pepToi were no doubt in early dap worn by the greats but to judge by 
the fcoiiti the3' had pompletelx" gone out so far as human wearers are concerned 
before the middle oi the sixth cefitury. ITie second of the peplos korai lias indeed 
a decorative hm^d neiir the edge o^ the overfali, but nothing niOTti. 

Tlic teniiiiir flguies on jpome proto-Attic sherrda in Athens* aner too fragmentary 
to yield satisfactory oidcnce, but their dress is probably the jieplos ov< 3 r whkJi 
Quv at bast wears the Idiuaticiti. On the neuiaiicable proto-vltik pbque from 
tile Agora* the goddess k andoubteiily portrayf^i wc^aiijig tJte i>eploi; possibly 
she Lasa. pih gn her rigfit slimilder. A iLmmtiou appear^ to bo ilmpcd fliagonnlly 
over thi^ left and £0 bt-. licUed m al the wabt. 

About t)ic peploi of tiae l-'ran^^ois ^fpi^ai there is nopossibJe doubt. The pins^ 
and itic overfall are there* and though those of tlie figures ip right and left have 
decorated borders only* that of centra! figure is made up of horiicoiitaj strips 
qf tijjme-pattern in which the griffin predomimtes. It Im pandbis on a sherd 
paintei) by the somewhat earlier artist Sopliilpa.*^ A much earlier example, 
iiuwcvief, of a pepbs with a figiirv-patteiu is aflorded hy a terra-cotta from the 
temenns of Hera liincnia at Peratltofa* which dales tp the first quarter of the 
-seventh ceiitiiiy^ The pins oi the Moirai support chains loaded mth heavy’ 
penduiit ornaments. Such pins and suspended diains iridi omunwints arc 
rtpresented oil a large ngnilMir of svventh^tepitury tt ria-ttiLtii-s from the Argivu 
Heraion and uthri sites. One pair of silver-gil! pins u{ wveiith-centiiry tAT>e 
with (ragments of n gold chain and of the setlkig of a pendant ornament attaciiecl 
was found at ^prta. and a somcwliat simifar pair of tlio same period, at present 
unpubli^ed, in a tomb near Knossos. Later examples are unknowm For the 
pins oi the .Moiraj with their oval icrminal bulb and three disks I>cnca.Ui it tJuut; 
dcn-s not serni to be any exact [Kirallcl t#i terpore: the nearest cornel; from a 
Mycenaciin tomb in C^^TJtus.' htndniczka's ingenioTis inicrpretation of tliciii as 
nbiiliii- of a fuimd in certain Eirnscan tombs cannot pnssshly be niain- 

^ lSaa:ttrFT itr gritvAiMchn f€yfi!ktittst, pp. Up) point* wit tlm\ 

floral cifi b not ihe ik»t feyrie to d|ipftir in Grtek art. inn Oriental origitub 

nmrar have the fitsi ^ttcfiipts of iht Gmlw ’f> inikftte. ftu dnjubt iridi EichntntEaav 

iiri€ itrimiquiL, AurieiiC ainJMniiifcs (ScJioU, * 11 X 44 ^ KUT, SclmL ail llitorr. il. luid 
lie^yrhiim rae rhf Cypngns for tbc nieuuui|: i^na or imd tlit inWup ia the 

ijf it ^ Cypruit. h gcMimJly rroRilatecl cnvbmidCT*, Imi in 

Lur. //«. 4TO niifl L in T, k i» cSeitrJy used nl weavinnf p^Oern. ijuitp n\inrt from th^ 
fii;t tlmi in belli citm the E'atiJilliriLaic pcplo* is tciorrcil to. U may weU he timt the otlttr 
Grefktigal thetf fitut Jo ilw new jut in Cyprus Tlse ckbsi^re piec^^ sttcribed tg lltkTi 

and AiutroTn^che may glaiKir at thrir Qiifnlal doEnirib;—Ddeotal at Jemt En tin? rvra of tJiif 
CwLla. 

* HHA. XKSV, pit and 

* Ws5^v™, ii (l9I2>p ti^ 7^ ifwl n* in^- ^ 

* ].*. in iht caflt of iW fintt iuul tijird ; iti tach ca^e only the phi oc ihe fi^hi sthouMrr k 

vbJlik. In The cue <rf the thtnl ■ liboia with pendaiir oniaments cwincds the pair- A ;ffljr 
(bglli vtMbJc) ia warn siitli eennerlm^ chain by .\t4lb1jtr {Gk 13I to fasten n chkmyk 

ilmpei! Ukr the ^ipi:ipt>^fna uf a pcpk% Site n ?hnrt diilon. 

» Gmrf. l^cum nUr |>3, ii*vi; Mu^,, 

* I, pE. Ixxxvii, 4+ p. i^S- 4 - I'hs peplos a deitcribed u *1™, tn, hgib iidets*. 

’ pi. vili. 
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tamud, Tlw Mnirai portray mixcti that wfi know ahcmt Greek, thoygh not ^pfsd- 
finally Attic, dress in tlic seventli cimtnrv' and do not mth even the eiirlis?iit 
of the koral, only ten or fifteen yuais later than ihcir own dale, TltL^re is no 
indicadoii that tiiey wear the diitim nufier the piipltjs 
As stated above, tile posiiion of the pins of 
tlic Molrai lioes not render reality, ws~ nmre 
than does the neat semicircular ^haptt of the 
lappet pulled over fmm tht tKick of tlie gai- 
niCTit, and thn method of msertion ii etpinlh' 
tnueal. To pin on a blanket in the Dorian 
mnntier ^tn fhr sUnpk'^^t form of the peplos 
Without apoptygma to l>i'gin wiUii the pro¬ 
spective weartr foliJs it along the vertiail seam 
wliich joins t-wu uridths and puts it jT>iuid 
her sytumetrically. one wiiitti in fronti one 
at the back, and the scam running down one 
aide, say the Idl {cf. Fig. She then takt:s 
OP the right side two pt^ints. one (font, one 
back, erjuidLatant from theedg^* puKs ihf liack 
width forward so that at the point gmspt.^d 
it overlaps Tiie front width, and tlwn inserts 

thr pin, head down wards Jii I ht^kpfwi brought 

mxr Ifom Ihe backi D it is io keep its position 



FrcL^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ must pass four times 

^tiglVf'hii smfl—in iiu^a^W tJa^ hack lappet and Iront width, out thni^h 
the trrnt width atid Ixudt lappet. The process li then frpeated Oft tlie li-ft 
slioidder. If ihcn^ is aft apoptyf^tna, the pin will pass cigtit linifs thiiiiigt) the 
matcrLil—ia through the doubUtl back Lappet and front widtli and simiLuii* out 
again. Tlie strain on tin- material isol course oonaiderabk*. and tlie apoptygitm 
prob3bly sturted as a infire turnover oi 3 or 4 hiclivs 10 distril>Qte it ftiore widely. 
With either form oi peplos the hold of iJie pins is eiMUifiit. and would probiibly ht 
muc]^ the same if the pins were inserted head tipwaids, llie reason for the ha&d 
downwanls position b tJmt it is ilifTicuU to insert the pin he^d upwards on 
oneself. Tliat it is the nalund positJun may be tolejrrd from the fact that two 
loggle-piua found one un each sliouldvr oi a akdletcju in a grave of the necropolis 
of VounOus on tlic ncirih coast of Cyprus had their points upwards.* There can 
ob^riDiisly be no connexion hrtwet'n this graw, which dates to the second half of 
the third fmEenniuni, and the Kenuneikos: in both the position is dktflXed by 
convenience. In this respect therefore the representation on the Fran^fds 
is authentic, bui the fasteiung is periunctoo'* pin being men^ pualied iu 
through the from width bdciw the kppet and out again ilirotigii tlie lupi^t It 
does nol look as if tl^c artist hud seen pins in daily use* for none so in^ted coutd 
l»ssibty bold. When we ptiss to thv rod-bguTtf vas^puinters, \vc fmd cjquaJly 
inaccumtie rvnderings of tliv Fastetiuigi^ duotighonl fthotigh the poatioit at the 
level uf llie coUat Ijgrlc Is cnird^ay ^vl-u) and may iiko note that tJw wearere are 
almost in variably mythological i>eings. Tins !rsc is a> follows i 
Mon. d. In^L xi. 40 (ArtemL-i). 
lbid« 40* 2 (Alcmnna). 

■ Anfi^ity, riv p. K34- 
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Gr. TtM** pi* <j 6« 2 (Eripliyk). 

SJf. QtJ. pi. xii; ifitZp 513 (girl in company livith Ath^nn). 

JHS. xi, pi. xi (Paiidom). {Fig. 57.^ 

Cr. Ftp?., pb- ^ 9 (M^uiiai hydria; Lipi^ra and Ctiryss), 

<?r* Fw,^ pi. 30 (hydrik with Judgement pf P^iris i Helm ha^ piniit^d peplos). 



Fi&*57 


Ci'r Ft«, »7d. Hdeii again appears witli piimcti pepl^; slie appaiwitly lias a 
gbbe-bcaded pin wiUi a second, smaller globule wliidi is pushed thropgh 
the TuatcdaJ and emerges fmm the lappet. Tliis could easily be done with a 
loose weave and wmild give a very secure bold, which may have Iw^efi the 



t'lO, ^ 


object of tlie globules and oomigatioiis on Uie stems of sevimth-ee 3 itux>’ 
pins. Peitho on the same s*ase has an unmistakable fibula, sui object biirdfy 
eii'CT represenred. The only red-ligured vase-pain ting on Thiersch's list which 
ciin possibly be ^ scene of evoy'day life (Fig. 58) is that on a calyx kratcr 
it) the Villa Giulia, and evim licrc tJu: dancing girls niiglit be mgaiiled as 
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n^Tiiphs [Gt. Vm.. pi. r?),^ Some ol figures wear tlte peplos witli pins 
point upwaids; others who wear cbilcm ami hiKiatioit diagonally draped 
have the tiiiiiation securi’d in the same way by a single pin nn the right 
shoulder. TIie rfiange tom point upward to point downwartl, vrhicli hitter 
posinoii can be clearly seen on tlir Pandora vase, is prolrably doe to the fact 
that tradition had been hroiten and no oiio remerobiiicd how pcplnj^ pins 
had really lt«ii worn, liu- poinlHlownwatd position looks more natural 
and would be autamatkoliy tiftnl by a priestess pinning a peplos on a statue. 

Tlie use of ntctal pins for pvpioi, obsolete id most rogtoits since f. and in 
Atiicii fttnn a mwcJt earlier date, was probably prestJ^^ed in njemot} hy 
temple votivefl^ and perhaite cetemnniul, Tliis ia ib^ Mtdiest sotirce of tbu m- 
fomiiLtion about atidenl GreeJc cin? 5 s which Hen^dotu^ tindoubtecUy possess^. 
The Acropolis indeed could not help him, but in Ihc country- shnnes of Attica 
whieli liad tiscaped devastation by tlie Peraans be may well have seen specmicns 
ftf th.- ancient costume, and posslhly in privsito houses others wliicli had 1^ 
handed down in gmot families.* At tloiinth and in the Argive Hcmion le might 
«e varieties of Doric dress which enabled him to say that early Attic driiss tiod 
specialIv resemhlcii tlial of Corinth. He statement that tiiv women of Argos 
and Aegina won* pcplos pins in his own day must of course be .lecepted, wn hai-t; 
aln^Eidv noted the precise if Ihnited crnifinuatkii artorded by the discovery m 
Aegina of a sixth'Century wcrraati's grave which contailud a (loirof ironsbiviil^r- 
pins * That this disiricl of the Pulopounci* shimld have adhered to anci^i 
usage is curious, but cannot affect tlie omdtiaiou dial .dsewhwe it hml ceased. 

It seems a fair inference from the tiarrative ol Herodotus tluU pins were not 
worn in Attica m his day: il they Iiad been, then; would have b«ti =i **» 
explain why the w'omcn ww oJlmved to resume their lethal wwipons. V tt the 
pcplos was ill coinmou wear, if wc are to a^pt tlie evidence of toilet vas« and 

otliers on whlcli scenes of tiflily life arc depicted. ^ , l j l * 

We have seen above llial as fasteners ol tlie pcpios pin and fibula had before 
600 been superseded in most of the Greet world by the broodi, which at nxst 
appears in a variety ol forms botin the 6fth century b almost invariably 
Though not at first a Javaurite, it appears iu bnoTiKi; at LiEid<>s^ and iri bath go 
and ivory' at Ephesus.* It h rendered in iJainl on the shoulders of a Bonjottan 


' Two white kkytiuii *uc (iBitif), pL iii, p. <A *• ^1; 

ritft] by Hiktseh, Imt llw lines whidi beimeiptite U pm* are wldi, Ii a m« P»fi» 
of elaborate worknianBliib cue known whklt date to ilu; talc fmtttli (xntiuy ef *“ "®f f* 
tic asv Irj. a VQlive, third centurv. rniV) ihc twiiptc cf AphmJite at ix (lUS^. 

pi *i, pp. BJH. C'jl. jne.. |ll. kkxh, mi. i«<>, amf a pm ol the thud flt Ule fntiilli 

Sifltmri'TpossiMy fmm Thi=iBh,‘. 'f 'f - *>• ^ 

i^^^Aiwkhis, jiy/p, pLedi, i. Fbf pin* lintw) by a dwln. "■ith pciidkii!* ct the 

J TfavtfUtn in ik Bdlkan^ will lusncmbct tli* ot^thhn 

in the iniDiftiiii* and Somfevo; ilie ftniricr uBfbrtunaldy snflem) iermu^v Inro 

I rytlinF during tn-emy DOClfpfUil^ froTii 1915 tu Thi-tlr™«v lia-ri sill btw 
pfxsc^ns lot of ibfrt Icssu WTiat die ImIc oJ citJier cuUcction bafi been m 

ibf late war S hai c not bwn pblc distcivtf. 

' !’*■ "* 

i>d 
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Jeira-coEt^ rcpne&Dnting a seated goddess,* and in the round on bronze mirtor- 
bandles gf thje 61 ih amiutyr In tiiis last cose Tiiicrsch takes the brooches ro be 
the hf^ids qI diak-headed pins; if ihe3" were, theshank? would piicree perjicndic- 
ulaf]^' the shouldei^s bm1:^ath tlieio, as does the small hole (also adduced in 
eviderico by Thiensch} bored vertically into the shoulder of the *Hebe' from the 
east pediniiint of tlte Parthenon. Two nf the brnn^e peplos statues ^^um HerciiLt- 
nexm liave round hrooche*,^ and so lia$ the Artemis of thr Valitaji and another 
at Lazii^iiiwne House.^ II cannot tw malted lliat the evideJn^^ gf tiics*t hgiired 
is tiitjri^liiihLe bec-jiinic tlic>^ an? copk-s fif Kuman date; ilie bmiizeinirrof-liatidles 
just dted were cgHteinporaLries oi the ori^inais. The ciosi^^irl peptiis vt n little 
g!i] on an Attic gniv\-5tune lias the erirdiog secured on ihn right shnulder by a 
rattud brooch.^ A pair is worn by the archaic br<Mi2e. Jigurine of a gf Mhh^ in the 
British Museum,* in r<?dTi^rc vase-painting a is familiar as the fastening of 
the chbmys and is constantly worn by Apollo CitfiaroedusT As no other shape 
scenui to have ticcii in ordiimry use, w'e are jusiifn^d b ideniifyiiig I lie foufiil 
brooch wrtli the wopTnj (distinguished by Pgibx from iTfpoMgJ* wfiich was worn as 
we (pp.34c--f) hymen gob^ out on active service and at a later dure by 

proftsstonal soldiers,^ ako by scbculboys until their admission to a gyrmiashmu 
and w hich I in gotU, was seat by ilie Si:]iajcklb n muy saFi^‘lv be infemd , by 
the Ptoleinh:* to thx ttvyytytlv In the ftftli century thett \s lesi 

■ £^l/. Cai^ Tttf., B 5^^ pi. svi, ccun»l 

■ Laaplata^ FfQf^ieeM^lK Hiidhamrifhtikn^ pU. 15, li i imd tS^j; Ikaxky, /Viv. 

hbk Ai^dimy, %}% fkiUiun U jioh > wiL Tha i^Kiiri|:4t h ideutkul vlxh 
3, utd iti Beaxiey'& r^pnidactloih it h pLiiei tliLit tUe tiruodic^ lOe wit munrl hut hv^et^' 
diD|3tiJ» Thu bmclwj af MLii{^Dt7:V J5. I do rwt apptsir to be anmd either. 

* liiebcr* jU, vE, 3 mud 3 

* Hieh^r^ ^ne^hisi:kfn Tfjsuhf, jiL xx; fatnclL Cain of iktCreA 

hi Hitthe. 

» TOehcr, Gr. Kinda^St pi. v. ^ i?Jf, CaL jil. ih od. ifia, 

» Bictber.cv pi, uctviii, jj AVB., pla. 3^ ji3vS4 k^uc, Jsxvi. 

* i£?ir^i vii. 

* ThtoCL xt%-. 65-*, wtunt the HrhrtliiisT ffkrssts the pK^l V hy 

A siifig^iaii ibai thi^ niaik uf lumoui (n^W^ 

Ti# 1 s.iiSij wTu 4 fitisuKht fxu kwrks evidence. Ii fi nisAt in Utc 

Cttf, npn^H^ of ti pm with a. rd vlnlftmite g(i]Jjimih'« wnHc fp^iacl in the 

^mirntty of AphiodiiE at bapNns iJHS* ix^ pp, p], ^ JJ j/. Cnx. ph xxxix^ 

ou, 15 ^^ P- which bear^ un it* diunk ah imerif^m m^jnltdg its dcdicaiion to the g«fdc» 
by thtr wife of Antloa »of Ihe re^Eing Pioleruy, fi tttay br firUp tluit 
though it i* prohabla Ic? ihr ver^c; of «ttainTy ibiT the of ihc vwyytMlsot litt Ptohnile^ 

ladiuib ii tJiild EJstre b im tbcohI of tiir fict. The qtHiitii Above and 4 «c«iud 

ncQ^rd^ the gift of the with the nmk uf noi 1 HHrf+ xt, ^ » JooepjlF 

xiiL S 41 &) htfih Jcfcr iv Setucidi, Cirtnllii^r bowBVer, n.\ safely irav. Ihni the to^ih. 

of dli: mr/yrnTf of the l^iolefiiin (for which ^ Ankw jiir PapynuJ^sehi*i^j. I, pp. 119 ff.) 
biclmh^ 4 wfdfnnft whiJit u m do with the votivedoliiaited hjr b wrjmftii wlicn would antuniliy 
riiention htr Jmsbxud's ±^i mnkp but wemtJ Imrdly be liUowe^l ri> upproprtiue hk dccwHitiuEi? 
Tl^n h-ua TiMiii to ihinh that the h wn^ihing bai a HoEEiau't omamenT wuh c» in^ht 
|}c woni III an rljiboiuie ctiffhJrQ or Lciid-veil. Thia vitrw derive* aupfH^rt fmiit ilie fai?t ihiit 
ull the mt-niiofii^ uE gold and siher-gth h] ihliun ia&cnptioiiS of Ihokm^ic date uccnt 

in tfivcntorfjt* of iLc iteasui^* of die ArtemuiDu; «ej e.g., /#i«7^&. rL, j. p, 56, line 33? p. g^ip 
line yau Iron and bronar fibuLu? n>cDtiancd In athcr mKripiima of the same gmip iai^r. 
d£ p. ^5, L ija?; na 3*f, jk 90^ IL 6^^ are not mivesj they are jTkentioi^ied oahr 

in coEUicxioii with buiklitifisaiid are dvet^, u ii«i*e .jf the wnnl kuown hqni 
S owe I hi* refeiwr to Un Jui-oluMhal. 
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evidence of its by women: but fn addition to iht nnrroT-handl&s mentioned 
Lib^j™ icist^iacc^ arr by no mL^ajis lackuig lO vase-J]^^lJnti^g| tfiottgh fae Idlings 
are ifinifimtly amittod altogether. On ned-figitred viises mmd brocicfits ute 
Hmes ^^own ^eciuing both peploi and himation; tht-y aj^ generally much 
sinntler tlian tiie n\cnh hnNKhirii. Exmnplii^ aiif: 

Figure nf Tragedy, Gerliard, A T.* pt, ^; pepigs. 

Xemd with shawl, op- dt., pi. bixxu; tVurJiburg^ pL i^, 

Eudaimnnia, IlalL Wirtfkiiiniaun. iSSo, witli plate; pi'pJt:i3^ 

Hera and Atiiena in Judgemeni oi Paris on Kertcli bydiia from Akxandna, 
Gr,Vf}i I, p, 204^ pi. ^oiMuZ. 598 ^ pepIoL 

BARV\^ p. 834^ Squat Lck-yttioL no. 2: woman wearing peptos. 

For later exautples seoGr.l'wt., piS. jq, 6S. j, 39. 145, 

Large hrooebes wero ’wom with Heltenistic dre^: the Muse of Corned}' in the 
Valkan wears over her chiton tlte atteniiatetli liiglt^giit^ Helliinistjc veraon o( 
the pqilos fastened with veiy large specunens,* Such, we ma}' Ccaijectare^ was 
the or €^TTFpvt-a^a of PtAxintM {nu.*ocr, xv. at and It b doubtless 

to tills fashion thut Schot. A nu S iSo refers. rather elaborate gold eni- 
Uissed broochiiiis of Hdk^nietic date are in tlie F.M. (CaL Jew. 306a and = 5 ftjb 

Of the scanty evidence it has been po&sibie In athince only that of acnJpttire 
ivuuld be avaiJabk to Al<atandriiiJi sdiolars, togetliei with temple votives (of 
which few extant hi Uieir dhy would go back lo the archaic pcfiod)^ aud* if they 
chose to Consult them, tempk inventories. none of these aotii'ccs was avail¬ 
able in Egypt, the study would involve an amoimi o< travel hc^rdiy likely to bo 
underEakcu' and wjiboni $iich investigation they would have to base their 
interpretation of Bomcric dre^ on the scanty littaiary evidenct: available and 00 
contemporary lisagCn 

The fotlowing the prindpaj passages bearing on Homeric dress In the 
Scholia and other sources t 

£i «9 

Schol. A. TTtitXa^f 

ywalftc^ t ™ Jfwol KoA^^i/vTtn^ yiTHtii# &i (h'S>Kiby i^dmii*, 

^Auik-a TTvpfpAtji^ (A second sdiol. in tiic same MS. adds to the List word 
T^f which is obviously essenUaJ Lo the sense.J 

Eustathius ad loc. 13474 31. sreirAcH Bi KOTO sPoAouruj a 

(sff) iu ymnqikcr. d xoLK ifutH dicQ^ih/TQ, cri kqli dppu^^ 

^ eXfif^dihcrd Tiupd 8 i<aJ 7C crTtiat^cti. 

T<tv^vTQ^ it^Aw lioK^r iv *’OBvwtti^ TTijpn. 

B€B 6 <r 0 i%% irqi Tpviucfj ^ yvvrw* ii-r i«d n 

utirAtHr Kni faw ami nev iV id tvB Iltrrpdtihstr 

d^rm AiTi ifflAa^^^PHi- weu tvi? 

R-cWAm^ tv Tdiff rfaTnft&mi. As An^Jt^iVa. 

■* Rkbir* FNfirfjdW-i |ih uxiv, 

3 U k^iEBdcrit lorn^niQE bctiido^dK dcRlTuriicm by lltti of Mit tE:ttt|]les of Alh^m by tlw 
rmriiiSj thiir cl iLe lleniJjje hv liir bi tht tifiTi ceiiTnryt rind thaf of Aihana hmdia m 

Uic fuiirlh, besJde* ihe $p43^ba uf BelphL Moncavcj^ tlj (raipl^k arjt ci&iicd litioi dme 
to fJmic of micinnatcii vetivEti nxA u^tiJeA wauld have kiot chance gf iiimv'nL 
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SchoJ, A, Tttujw'ii j^TclifVtt oir o^Siwvtid 

fUf^nutTO' ^p&tiotjji'' yap mu- tarroppiDai^ 4 TriTrXo'i «y to 

Schol. B. TO Sc KiST 4 x*vtv^ dirA tap rif hhum itani^pfctti* 

Sc w- I4&¥p^ &*d -r^ ^optirrtpni^, 

S 17S 

ScboU A cmioK ftraJ?"] on ox^f q aih^ j^tti tiaOviXav np^ toi^ pniAt^pcV. 

SehoL Fx vopoi^jpajo^ cni^^oAoyc^* yap t 4 p iftSvTTjpw?^ •sTiirAiQv. 

Z iRo 

Scl]^]. A. on irara t4 ^jrwp^y^ytpf ij/iicif ward r^v KaraJcAciSa TaiJ 

wpxrVr 

Pollux vH. 54 . <I « axwrit x^v irtpimts irara tow (S^jws ineifiTQ khI ni/nrri 

Kwi ra trrtfiva «>^iT7fr> ikaXftTQ Si Mki o twi^ miiiSimv cffreu x« 7 w/^jn>r, o 5 
fw/wAiWiw QXfi* TO-Ss w WT^^iuyas' « r^r wu. mtpj^aw row 

^oAmto ai SirapTtdttSts, if Sii roBm ^^t^'^I/^1)f^^^f wt<4fia(ot', 
Hesychiiiii. o^KK^TOf • wowt ^tn^ureiof wiri to orijllbr Trwpwjl 

fUVW. 

PhotiuB, oj^iorSf jfiTWK' maiv rd /lEiny ttc/htj) 
fl 39s 

£uiitat}Hus,> ^wAov it ^<un Tui-^r toi/ iWoufle i«i -:T>)uimAArfft W 3 wrA(rK 

W aif^jTOf tSt opiUT^poK (S^of, #m: if<Trp«r*»o mil atwdjxtti' 

idf Sim mJpvjvi^^F r^- Sf^idf ^Art^V. itSi- -nji- ;fci^ iroi mf 

tSjiio*- fi W TotW' oimur cjfet, W &)f kpts &SS«ica fwpAaF udrdi' 

di-3o ; S^ ftaAitmt yvttnjtttcif IfUiTUv tti-at icaTd tA. JiupiwE, 

oxwrd*-«« >«d«» ni /^«pcwSo» Koi Siii rem letpdpar rW^(w iriijL\as;. 

SchoIL BQ, 7 (pt<raAA/a WirAoi') infptBdAcuui- nS o/n^jnfr re*- d/mrrx^w iSyiAr, 

Koi ffiftpcofitv o^>ir Tif ii^i;yfif fir tt}!- 8*f(Sir jrJUv/Hltr, 

T^v Sefbiv ;ff7pa W rS*^ 


It is eviHent Uiat the Monterk scboKa embody elGinpjats of a rowirn /in soufw 
or sources, wlutlmr tlitsc were separate monfj^aphs on Houieric OJ- ancient 
Greek aras. or I’wofti^fiitfu cf n more camprehenaive charactur. 

Eustathius coiilains some ol tJte same clcmcDts. to which he adds speculation 
oi Iiis own. In llie nrat passage quoted above from his ctmimencaiy' on Hie Iftact 
his reason for assuniine {nodoubt correctly) tlmt die peplos given to TelcRUcltiis 
for hts future bride and that laid on the knees of AHiena of iJion were djwo^rir 
wjtli the implication that that oflered to Pendope was ’made up' is wholly 
obscure, [n his comment on a- 392 he draw's from anciimt sources the infonaatiotl 
whkli he shares with Scholl. BQ and gives an accurate description ol the dress 
which the 80<alled 'Spartan Girl Runner* of the Vatican JiaS made familiar to 
H 5 . Tliiin he launches into conjecture. This is the only extant text in which 
an imeient cotriiiicntator explicitly compares women*s dress in Horner with tlie 
Diffic, and he shows at oitce that he hos tio understanding of the latter. He 

mndll^jrf ilw lest (cited ftnm SlallWn'n rtprini jUttn txtmpfi 
IfeiMjii) ttuv passage u addaced because of the liDporumce otuudusi to it t.y 
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kne^Vi prestunahly from Herodotus, that pins w™& ati part of it,. Ji«d 

that m the wholt; of hJs mfomiadoiL 

The Scholiast onfi 7^ showis the knowledge which Euslathius lacks: Alexan¬ 
drian sdiotarsn ^ has been sitown above, must liave bovn ^miliar with a 
refmed veision u£ the woni over a chiton. Hr calls aitmtioti to the feet 

that Atliem hail nothing under hferSv 

SchoL A On H ife should ihspose of the nqtiou that xarA could ever 

convey to a Greek the meaning "on the shoulders". 

The passage from Pollux is of interest as the only ancient text in which 
trcpoiT^ and TSQpmi are distinguished ► The verb is obviously appropriate to 
fibula or brooch: as has been argued above, rrd^jnj iraed by a Hell enistjc writer 
(and the sources of Poilnx cannot well ha\% i>ocn earlk'r) would almost certainly 
denote the rouiui brooch. The fimt of tlw two wkicb Im describes appears 
to Ijo imagutaiy. 

Though tlw trrm Tiot occur in extant Greek literatun^, the 

fact that it k cxphtlnc^ by th^ kxicographers shows that it had been current at 
some period and, since PoUtiX gives two meanings, in contexts which gave rise to 
Cornmnnt and discossica. The second of the definitions of Pollux applies to the 
familiar case of the Spurlaii girl's open dress, a description of which might w^ll 
occur in fifth-century tragedy (to w’hich. in fact, we owe our chief fiflb-ceniur^' 
allnSioiis to it) or fn comedy. II that were so, would naturally 

fignro in eithar the r^wyunj or the A^fip of Uidymus. On the sonroe of the 

first definition wie can qjdy speculate, dnoc we have no ardiactifogtcaj evidence 
for tlw dress which it describes. Supposing it to be difrived from the 
Xl{tv it might represent an attempt to tecattdie the straight ptns of lokaste 
with the of Dcianeira,^ apparently placed at tire centre of tlic hreaJt. It 
is even cunciHvahle that Hera's was brought into the lilsctiarion. In any 
case tlfcv Rtatemmt can he based unl^^ 00 the Intfnpretatioii of texta, not on 
archaiLvdogical observation or tmdidoii. 

The entries of Hqsychiiis imd Photiiis appear to give an explanation of a line 
quoted by Ammonius from tJic comic poet ApoUodorus^* and may well be 
nltimatdy derived fruin the Ku>/iuor) ArJ+s. See Mebeke, FCG. iv, p, 455. 


"= Tr. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE HOMERIC HOUSE 

1 . HOL'SE A XT) PALACE 


T he climax cf the Odyssey is tin* slajing of the Suitors, and 

owing to their superior numbers, can be achieved only in one way: 
they must be crapped in a room witli only one practicable exit bv 
the Leio armed with a bow. This is the original simple stor^* (for the Speat' 
fight which in onr succeeds tlte ]3nw-fight is plainly an addition^ 

made no doubt by Homer himself, to tiio original talc),' and it could have 
been played out in the great megnrun of Troy IT with its forecourt, its 
porch, and its central hearth, ThLs ancient form of house had establblicd 
itself, as we now know, in maiiitaud Greece in the Middle Helladic period, 
in Boeotia,^ and doubtless elsewhere. !ii the Third l.ate Helladic period it 
was a common, peHiai>s the domitiant form,.si nee apart from the ol 

and Tiryns, of which it is the t'ssential feature, it has been found 
with slight variations at KorjUtou.^ at XirjTis itsell outside the citark),* 
and on the island of Melos * while some of its essential cliaractrristics are 


prese^ed in the bte palace at Gha* where the abnormal plan is due to the 
p«^iar character.of the site. Furtiipjr, it survived in that form of temple 
which at an early date became canonical. 

For the action of our OJy^y somothing nioto complicated is reituired, 
Tliene must be a number of adjacent but!dings, all included withm the 
tpm<; of the a<’A>j and ha^nag commoiucation with the outer W'Otld only 
through Its gates.^ There must be accommodation for a king and <tuceii 
(I.,aeTtes and Aiiiiklida), for a niarrmd son, since Odysseus built himself a 
thalamos round an oli\T>tr¥e in the courtyard,' and for a grown-up but 
antuarried son, since Tctcmachns does not use the thalamos of his father. 
Tlic fKilaco must further house Eurykleia and the fifty maid-serviints 
under her; the only menservants of whom we hear arc the heiaid Medon 
and the band Phemios,* for the Itonchmcn of Odysseus had follow ed him to 

^ ,‘5« Od. itfp-ue?r„ j?p. ^- 7 . 

Sm lioldiimiu p, 45 , 0?^ {?* 3S, %s- Bk^ni, p. n* 

hg.tt^ ^hKh duiw ji meemnn Iwiiw wilh iui iLp^irba T«rntb?jqTion. Knr the early hkioTV nf ihc 
awi for Korly Hellfliik rKnmplEHi of rocniife w}ikh havo triEnv uf the t:hariw?tffmri^of 
H iiKgareni a« tL HiUrlwin Bmih, ^lltc iukI 115 Root', A/A. xl« U, 

I p. riK. «». nhd p. tn, fig. iij; * XiiyHi, (M. p. iv;. 

« Pt^akap,.BSA.>SmiK t, pjfc 55 - 7 . fig-W- Tt nmy be iwtiwd ihtu the 'bat 

4ml beu lype irfbrwse w rotuilmi m l>hyliikopj in pernvl tl, tiut in wliieh ihc impartniinn «f 
WAie boHHEiEs cofiunis; see |r. . 14 , fig. 5 s, (Vipsibly *senfemtui ficm wnlnil nrco* 
may haw omnupiuimd the devfl*.^n(nail ol inde, ^nrl thr megatim rrf periucl lit ntuv bt a 
gerniiiieliy torn! [vmiiun, Al 2 ygi)ur)es,liowtvrr, we tbpd wctaiwakf 'but and ben’ lian^'if 
tie Eiuly lielLubr perinH; sea lllegm, Zygitfrrur, pp. S- 8 , figi. j a,,,) 

• t-rnwr, PuluiMiMr, v, pp, 120 fl,, fige.^ nwl 7: Rnssrit, Thr pKdara of Odvaseos*. AJ A^, wm, 

f"* fie- J- ^ ; ■">» “ impllnl by M^Unthki^ ^ rji-e and ooiuinnird by I 475 -6. 

♦ Ric und of a an? thf? Eollowcr^ of rhe Suilufv- 
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Imy, hut thrre must have Wu lodgiitg for them. Tlte pahc^ must alw 
have had an adeijuate numl^crcf 5tore-room5 and 111 part at least an upper 
iitor>“; ^iince Penelope *3 bednx^mp tlKJUgli not lieriittmg-nMtn^ h itpstaij^. 
The muiii features of the buildmg as seen ftnm a distance are thus desaibA-d 
by Odyssetu : 

ii iTift* itrni\ S/ b* imA^ 

roij(ip KOI €i^/yf€c^ g^m 

and no better snceinct flescription could be given of the restored palace of 
Tiiyns. 

BtuJdings combining the^ charactemtics are known in Gmjoe at one 
period and one only, that known as I-ale Heltadic III, and that is the 
period within which the actiori of the Ody$^^^ is supported to fall. Such a 
degree of coincidence esn liardly be fortuitous, and it is now generally 
agreed that sonv; connc'stion, however enigma tic, e?dsts between the house 
of CMyasous and tJie Late Mywnaoaii palace. Tim unanimity, liowever. 
was not neached in a day. Sclilifiiuann, whose Tifym appeared hi 18S6, and 
his young ctdleagxjc fiSriifuld natuiBlly emplia^d^ed the more obvious 
Homeric features of thfi bttihling whidi they had tmeovered. but Jt w-as not 
till 1900 that ihif data of the poem and the data of the excavation wore 
systematically scnitinized and compared. This was the work of Mites 
ill aji artkiii *On the Pbn of the Homeric which snpctsedtd 

all earlier diBcussions of the subject. In it the writer established, besides 
luucli ebe, a point of capital importanci^ in the mterpretation of the text— 
viz. that in Homer verbs of motiou toinjicuiidetl with av*d indicate progress 
from the inside of a ttjom or iiuilding towards the exit, and those com- 
poujidetl with aari movement m the opposite direction, and tints was 
able to give for the fii^t time a cohffrent account of the movements of the 
dramatis personae within the palace. Acceptance of the plan of Tii^iis 
{Pig. fio) as the ha^iis of the mterpn!!tatio]i of the Oiysi^ involved pladng 
the two thresholds, tliat of a-di-wocd and that of stone, at the outer end 
of the megaion, whatever their precise retation to each other might be. 

The extent to which tJie action of the Odyssiy csin be adapted to tlie 
stage of Tiryn^ must not* howx'vcti biicu! us to the exto^me difficulty 
of accounting for the knowledge which the poet appamntly pos^e^sscfl of 
archttc^tun^ of the f.H ill type. Wifliin a cantiny of the destmetion of 
Troy VII a early in the twdft h century' came the fall of tJjc Aclwiiau power 
in Greece; Mycenae wus destroyed. Tiryns ceased to exist as a single great 
mansion, the oocupation of Gha in Boeotia and Phylukopi in Melos iva* 
not pTOlojciged into the suceecdhig age, and that of Rhodes (lalysos) did not 
Last Iwyond the stib-Myoenacau iseriod- The api>fii^!it gap of some coi- 
turift3 Ix^tween tlio Mycenaean and the Mdlciiic settlements in Anatolia has 
been alluded to more than once: yet it wa.^ to all appearance precisely in 

‘ zx (i^ooh pp. uA If. 
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tills period and on the Aoatidi^ side of the Aegaean that the tale of the 
Bow-fight must have otiginati^ As has been set forth in the chapter on 

THE HOUSE OF ODYSSEUS 



MfonAifiitf B^Sgrtr C 
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tj Sleeping (pbiTtet» of wcimim »ky« H ilna into pnxkuiu* f window opcnJitt 
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Kta:.S 9 

the Bow, only thea* can the Greeks have acquired knowledge of the 
fonnidable oompositc vairety used by Odysseus; andif they did not attain 
it More the Geometric age, how was the laiowledge of the LH Ill type of 
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palatt pressed? It ts trtic thal a ^ sunpile type of megaron house 
womd$atish' th|? nijcds of the Bow-fight, in which Odysseus and Pendopc. 
act^ in ooDodt (hrougfiout,; may have outwittttl the Suitors without 
; in that case Penelope and her maids were doubtless wont Ui 
spend the night ^Itcd and barred in the megarou after Oie Suitors had 
gout home- In jnsl such houses tfie earliest Ionian settlers probably 


UJ 
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Fic. fii 

is evidence of the ejsistence of such dwellings ™ the 
Jiores of the Cmnthian Gulf* in the Argolid, anti at Athens in tlie eighth 
wnttijy and they had not been wholly forgotten b Samos even in the 
s«tii •' they may also have lound them m their new-country, wbero there is 
plimty of ewdence for iht intniaioo from southeast Europe of the tliatched 
and pbJedhouse** Suchoonademtions. however, do not explain the double 
mystery: how comes the good nppur-class bouse of Pn'ene [Fig, 6*) in the 

* ^ niiiJ 13 ^ J on p- 419* 

(T. T1ie %[Hia of ihc tock-cut rnnbty bw 

nouw* of fcajdj* Iknd ttuudted noon m the days <jf the loiiLm ftvxilt tHerod. v. n). 
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fDiuili ccntiny to cmibod}* ^ many features of tltt^ LH flf palace,* and 
why docs an ianovatioii in the lioiisc (t)ie orsfjthyrep U wc may so dtrsrritw 
thr ■MiCondary e.\U from rht" 'megaron') ap^iear in Homer's version of tin* 
aiideiit plan? The ridclie woiilrl be^ ff^Ived il ttiti-s ^^honJd Iw dii=noveneU in 
lonk on which the culture of LH IJI or rather a rlirect flp^actiidaut of il sur¬ 
vived in to the Geometric age^nnd a continuous tradition in hmldingwas thus 
mil iiitained. l^en ding systematic cxca v,i tion on the west coast of An^±tolb ► 
the question mmi be hit in suspense.* In mamknd Greece it maybe that 
afewexampicsol die great house of the BronaeAgepnEffiervedthe tradition^ 
c.g. 11 le strong houseof Ercch tlieus at Athens sin* 11 hat u i Kridtnos n t T1 lebes; 
t i j ey may linvc been occujsied asdwc lling-housfis aslong as the kingship lasted 
Hiough tiufjortatit points in the uuerprutation of ilomer had l.^ron 
estabilslicd by Myres, other questions invited further libcussion and 
especially that of the women's quarters. Schlkniaim had iditudfied them 
with tlic Utile Megarou at Tiryns; Myms was iuclinetl to place iliem 
opposit^f to ilic Gre^t Megaron on the other side of thv court, where both 
a.t Tirytis and Mycenae a couple of rooms are situate^L 

The orsoth 3 rre also presented a probleim Ihat it was a scconflarj^ exit 
from the hall u’us plain; but was it or was it not identical with the dfe 
tfV These and other points wone worked out in detail by 

S. E. liaiifiett in a valuable article entitil'd 'Tlic Palace of Udysseus'.^ hor 
the wouieij^s quarters he fixed on. the third of the ptKitions possible accord¬ 
ing to ilu- plaii pf TirynSp vi^. at the side of ilie megarou, and placed diem 
as ntrar as |>osiiiblt- to one of its boat comers. A careful study of the posi- 
tiom of the diaracters withui the hai! at x^ous points in tJjv f^tory en- 
ablt^d him to fix the orsothyne. which may be taken fco l>e in one of the 
side-walB of the nn^garou* as nthar as possible to the back; die cV 
he identified with the prdfia Aeu/^tj^s near tin: Enaiii dpnr oi I he 
niegajon, the exit itom a Jong iJossage to which the orscilh>Tt3 gave access* 
though on Bassett's vie!w not directly.’* 

^ Srt IK S- !h3bsTtSiil3f and R<rrn:m Arrhit^ditif filTim fig, T14 ni whiclh ftc. 6r fupf^a ti 
tcpiodiu.^ctl)^ p, mui nr/r J, 4 it* wid n. S, 4^4- 

* X\ pEKjf^i wh;it scanty evhltnot h in of a tucsiLli k ccwitmnityi 

IkwhUtu's «rr^ip1 (ifi ^Uf iJViJ I'Auihrifi* Vfllfpof thu DJLtdveft 

In Ttvr descamLtkn!) of Iniiiiiin \3a^ ftEbiics froiii .VtvctiioiTSJi ort^trEitb intigi tit tidd lo huve ^uibih 

> AjA^ xiiU pp. 0E, 

* [ii lhf§e ctiij|r|ii^uii,n luid hficn tu ^cknir iTKtirnl EuUlt:Tpo,lHJ k* Did^uUi wbo 

|?iit fnrwHul iiwtt(rwiT.ii sfmlbr V4r*s in am airlidf iiq^hlrahnl in rp-JJ5 

l3A£^tC*i Jirtkiti IwihtVfT* nidi whlth the prG4!nt writri k In nliuobl TOnjikir apT^rniciil, 
FK^ntami inirch h»h nrntTfr ar^it O'lit in wtich fiviilfrdcbiU. H^r^riinre 

maile la un uriJcle by E, A. Otmbict, 'ihe Girtk Jicust', JUS- isl i I'jsi (ip. If., wlikli liitl 
nutch in ad^Tincv tlic Myccniir;in tJiwiry by fliftt fht ctinxiit view af tlw Greick tiausc, 

irn wlikii tlic CaiivtiiliQiJiit plun uf thf llaiiirrk limue irjtttlifluipl iu iutpvar tojit 

tc&{M:ttt a mifiSfUirprcintnrci oi iKt dciotisTimi ni ii pvti* by Vltnivius. By this dliicljj«tirr, 
o^niliinrit with il* own atark imfntiUtbilltiti i he Cfwi^ipnitmul pkfip whkli Jebb na* ilw 

■iippuUci, vra-t ReiuH^ cli^rcUitcd* ^Vc: tuc virtiMny laTitjnuii i>f ihc domestic flTr.hitcrinrr ot 
f#rcfi"h! not miiy m the Uifk aiu} iKe asrhiic (icfbrlp the Efth renttury, aiul 

we know Llidi;- itbaut tlini uf iht finirth uniil ticiit lu cksc. At ihit point cxmrKtion to 
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The complex plaji of Tirj-ns. to which the plural fomis^A3;«mi, 

fltVut—so ooustantly applied.in the poem to the house of Od>'sseus 
are completely appropriate, is not the outcome of a niiiiiral (icvelopment 
ol (he Middle Heliadic meganiiL As tlii: mins of Tiryns and the scantier 
vestiges of Mycenae show, the architecture of the mainland had been pro¬ 
foundly mhucticcd hy the labyrmthiiu; palaces of Minoan Crete.* Yet the 
mainland palaces, or rather those of Tirvais, of wldch alone we have 
adetjuate kiioivledge, are in no sense copies of the Cretan plan. Not only 
are essentially mainland features preserved in the i&olation and domltiance 
of the megaran and the position of the in front of it, hut, like the 
megaToii, all the subsidiary rooms are cither isolated or grouped in pairs 
on the 'but and Ixrn' principle; he. the second can be entered only ftren 
the fot. ITius at Tjjyns wc have Iwyond the Wpij immediately cast of 
the Little Mi'gaitm a small megaran and anteroom (KXTI and XXl^/ 
with the foundations of a staircase {XX), to the south. Through the ante¬ 
room there IS access to another AaiJ^w^ (XXni), which in turn admits to a 
hirgp single room (XXIV’), to a very small raegaran witJj anteroom (XXV), 
and to XXV^l, a ineg^iron to which the dead end of the (XXIH) 

forms a sort of anteroom. West of the Great Megaron, whose hx<: 
Ijeen in part suppreiised by the encroadimenl of the subsidbey buildings, 
wie liavt a similar complex of suites and single roomsv A zigzag passagf 
fIX) leads from the vestibule of the mijgarqn past the batliroom, whose 
»le ejitrance faces west, to a suite of cemsiderabb dignity {XII a), winch 
is situated mimcrdiatcly across a narrow parage. While the batiirouin 
could he easily reached from the atlA^ or tnegaron, it is plain from it,*! 
poQbon that the coiiv'cnkncc of the occupants of Xll A was the 
couadera^n, while even thesecotidaiy rooms XIII or XlII a ludreadier 
iwxiiss tQ it had the Grciit Me^aruD. 


1 '♦ 'u P“" ‘ 1 ''= tyi* s«iflv •lilch it iitipdttl. rii^ 

M tWusilon, tTietr u m Mrtl la da moic iliaji miar. 

I j JXiFpfrhl nnbodlid bM pMiatiit^ iuul^ a, ir iiufrimWc roiwtsiEwtLu 

t feiih niJ J the (. ivilmiTiair si, pp, tS, g.. ond xii, pL ,iS g.), iv-riutn 

to » reifiHidcr to ttK uirt of iWtpfcW* irticlw, ai«i .f. ^ Wj 

minintJ tip ihc me .-Jike inrJinfaiii tp ths th«iw of thb duptn. ' ^ 

n< influsnec be tom at Slycrniir m the nimb-west portal 

2tt-lJ) attil Mt tbenu uf tialis, which eiuv be hnnirtU ftoiu Crete 

(op. oiIh, pp. 331-2and 353); ot Tftviii in Uie aLitmier dailo. .ilmr»T oertiun rtetaii import 
*n iiir 4 f Imt « the inittcrkj ■$ eoncemed, and uti lioth sites In the ftee use of the woeden 
dp«-iwartl tape^ ,f ,|^ ^Henoe of v»t»ib ffestots may )» 

I nlst^, aid ni the piartice of ftwat jxdntinB, 11 ^ style, ttari Mt« of lu tobfePtiL 

d»™Il ^ ‘ ^*ry w. 10, ««> whieh lefermco 

J these foiuKlatiuu-walli are tHit 

™ WiXidm ihteshokh istni «Hi«iaeiitty Wtto' Cuffliot 

ito detcmuiied nof, to ■ fule, the posiiiun pf doortr.u's fixed. 
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From Xll a a second zigzag passage leads past XIII (tlie smaller two- 
room suite), and XIII A , a single room, first to the side and dicii to the baeJt 
Ilf the- Gniat Mcgarocit conducting ultinnitely to the of the Tjttle 
Megaton [XVI). Between tike first part of tliis pR:isage and the west waU of 
the Great Megianan lie a sntall court through which passed the drain for tlic 
bath-waterand the foiuniatbosof a stairca^. Even^thing suggests that we 
have here the domestic tiimrter of the palace and the private apartntents 
of its most distinguished occupantSH Tht Little Megaroti is too tnajcci-"saible 
from the Larger one to serve this prirpose. It is iiardjy crtfdible that to 
reach her own rooms the queen of had to go out of the megamn past 

the bathroom and along the series of passages whc>se dt!viotis courses we 
have traced — unless indited *ihe preferred to go outside altogether, through 
the great court and forecourts and mti the outer approach from the Great 
Prupylaia^ Further, the recent ^cavations of the German Institute have 
proved with virtiuil ccrtiuiity that the Little Megaron, thoiigh not iiuilt 
before the Third Late HelLadic perioii is older than the Grc^t Megamn, 
whi(di must have stijicrseded ii as die nrsidence of the kingJ The Little 
Megamo, though it interfered witlj the propt*r dcvelupmenl of the new 
palace, was sedulously prtsen^d, and m doubt Ln'came the msideiire of 
someone closely associated with tfie king. {>erhaps the crown “prince 
or the <]ueen-m.other. liave two indepctident paLio^ hnilt^ tutigUly 
spcakhig^ on the same plan* and cither may furnish a Iiipt for our reading 
of thi^. bouse of Odysseus. 

Tlie situation on the south side of the court- is equally unsuitable for 
tin- queen's apartments. It is loo remote and too exposed: morec^ver, as 
yve^ are considering the sspccial of Penelope:, we may note that from 
this postiioit 5 iht- could not have iieard or as much of the doings in I he 
hall as she is suppt^sed to do^ .4s in the case of ilie Little Megaron, ftiiUjar 
excavation^ though on another site, has increa.sed our knowledge. At 
Mycenae a similar position is occupied by the ihromf^raom it iji jtiflgod 
to be from the sunk rectangle adjoining tisii north wall), lit w^hich acc<?ss 
from without is given by an antettKim.^ Tiiis in ii^ turn Is approached by 
the final limding ol tlu' Grand Staircase W'hich formed the stale eulranw 
to the palace. Here the king^ having hiaisoif reached the room by' a door 
from the aJAij, could give audience m foreign envoys or to any Msitors 
w'hom he did not wish to admit to the more private part of the house, 
Tlie corrcipponding rooms at Tir 3 ms may have been less stately; their 

1 ri>yftFj iiit dis. pnil 

^ Irtik in thi% TfKiffl* ^ iiatc«t«iJnglv iuEdchu, but tlteU icsnimliiio ftrenu itt wril 
Foendeiii TUc cjUiirttx wtat ot I he grtai c<»Eirt ^ tc* Mfn|>letely rwinwl to aJnjii uF retsuiUnw:- 
tifro, Vnlitc rhe hriiMiiiEr. ifF ihe friiwint. ir liw ^ rwuiiiit«J store- 

rHiuu miii Nxi^firup Trir Hw hujli^iugj «Mt!i of tike forccotut ftrr nlflo iifidectjjlkfirabtr^ 

bur iodu^leEl ivo enttrt^ fjrnn vshidi wr iTifly perhsiE* infiT twj inine <ji hrfrt niiluiWfukTit 
bliickA^ in •‘'hv:h faliiee oSidd* iniil mcft-iitsintu ainy hvene hyd tiwir quarters. 

» BSA, iKv, rrp. t:ij fL ind ft. S<ftr Thr lirmbr Tirctini{k whkh iJuit* m the «4t wsifi 
of the Gnaii su Tiiyi»T juit dfijiosite tlu? i;EaLri]Ll b™ih (n4>t nipoduord ki Fig. ■Cpo). 
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condition is too minous to admit of reoodstnictiDTi. Only the foiindatkm 
fl'alls remain, so that we know nothing of the )1oors or even tlie position of 
the (loots; owhig to the ditforence of leiTJ, however, the German excavators 
are oonV'fiisx'd that tlicy must have communicated n-ith the outer and not 
wstli the inner court. Tlie rooms seem more than iTOuld bo r(X|uireii for 
thi> aixomtnodation of llie doorkeeper, and we may fairly infer tliat they 
Were as^ for ttan^ctine business with people whom it was uot intended 
to admit to the *wAij or me^aron. We fia’k'i: tlierefore no in.stance of anv 
residential part of the palace, much less the queen's apartments, bdng 
situated on the side of the court opposite lu the tnegaron. 

It remains tlwrcforc to consider in greater detail the tliird poiiitioii, that 
beside the megaiou, at Hryns on tlit- west of tJje Great and tlie cast of the 
Little Mepron, in both of which places* wc ka.v^ already found the wn- 
stituents indispensable to Penelope s cpiarterj, \tz. a room whicti can fajrlv 
be callixl a megamn and a staircase whicJi may have given access to a 
u in the wtug east of the I JtUo Megaren wesnppmss thesouthem 
part of the Xatl/r^, and put thestumcase north of XXi and XXII, and XXII 
south of XXI, weslioutd have PeneJo^K's megaron, which we know to have 
on the ground-floor, in the desired position,? having a common waU 
wit h tJie porch of the main megaron. I hrough a window or door giving on 
the porch she could hear much of what went -Jii in tfjc halJ,^ and see anv- 
thinj- that happtmed near its door. Eacli of our tliri^- megatu (that nf 
if j'cenae and the tireai and tJie I,ittte at TiryTis) has in fact a door opening 
out of either Uio porch or the vestibule. By ii Penelope would reach the 
stone thnaUtiid wluui ^In- visits* thv principal megaron. Sitting at a 
wtudow idle could hear Telemachus sneeze and could watch the proceedings 
of Ami nous, who, as Bassett has demonstrated, has his place bv the 
drjor, rmivensely, Odysseus, lying in tin; prodomos, could hear tJir 
cuts; of a woman grinding com in one of the rooms of Pimclope's (piarters. 
From im iipitcr diamber, which may be supposed to Jiavu had a window 
looldrig (to speak in lenns of the plan of Tirvus) to the south or west, 
Penelnpe could sir rothuig of what went on in porch or raegamti (for the 
roof of the porch would interveiie). nor is sliv said to do so: but she could 
hear the song of rhe bard, and Odysseus In the porcJj could hiiar her sob^ 


■ W i-airkipc {j va ihe CiBt cofunutir^i it with lirr <nm 

buuK - Tba wdium »E^rii ate taJw nUled (t |j>) 

‘ ov<r Ih* Bnltffe. whkh fun.! (. a e™nnd- 

n9j»asiT^ CTJdcnreof an iiftpcrsfuity «t Tiiym, tliol^b he 

«ishl M wrenpaobfr iiiflic3iw» Jii ihe ^av af tiuiv U> 

Prnttt^r tboi«h br prrfett in tionli that the 

tnewly in thr iwifs which ftuuhl im]rHw con^iaai atm it tan, admfi* thai ihetr niav well lioi.* 
been khik; upper rctatusirt place*. See J‘i^tK,iH,]K laj, 

?)!* ^ ^ 

SoiwJTtTe'jJSv/*"*" Ittve srat ratiying j»wh -ami tha 
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bmg, Tlie only objection to this inlerprctatian is to found in the meun- 
mg coiiinionly ascribed to the phrase ™r’ amjonr- rtmjtjm- is taken to be 
ati abstract tioun and the phmsc to be equivalent to war* This 

would indued point to the position on the south side of Uie courtyard : but 
the rendermg is purely conjectural. 1 venture to suggest that tg 

means window, as ivnffns dwL according to Suidits* in later Greek. Win¬ 
dows must have been known to tlie inhabitaots of the palaces^ and to 
Homer, and Lherc is no ri^TiI claimant to the lueaniiig in his vocabulary. 
Whatever Ute interpretation of the phrase, Penelope's mom presuinably 
had a window. U would tiJso miturally liave a door of its oira, for the 
i]uutm''s apartments would tiajdly lie din.'Ctly upen to the prodomo^ and 
so to the cotut. This is the door wliich the author of t 30, even if lie be an 
mterpciator. had in mind, and it ta tliis door, too. which Telemaditis ratth^s 
when he is i^nl (x i'P ft,) to fetch Eurykleia, Itaving first pa^^d. though 
this b not raentianed, through the door in the ade-wal! of the prodomos. 
Th^ lha!an:kus of Phoiiiix sneras to have opened, os a young man's well 
might, directly on the prodomos ( 1 471-65- 

Aiifi&tisa and Prod&nws 

Tlie word aithonsa in its architecttiral sense is explained by tliu onobnt 
commentators to bt? a pasla^ (Le. a parch or a room wiUi an open side) nr 
a stoa-^ lu Homer two aitliousai are distingubli^, ilka aiA^, 

specifically so described,^ outside which biy the gates of the and 
another in the immediate neighbourhood of the Tnegaron, in which guests 
are Joilged for *he night. This latter ts generally identified with the two- 
columned porch of lilt misgaroii as seen at Myccnac and before the Great 
McgEitnn at Tiiyns, and is sometimes for convenieuce called the iuifowra 
So^Vj though the phrase is not used by Homer^ Tlie icxt&oma oiSAiiJ^ in the 
strict sense may have meant only the two-culumned inner face of the 
TfpQ&vpitv of the nilA'pj, but must haw been cstcnded to include the whole 
colonnade on this side of ihe court aLiice the dead bodies nt the iof8 suitjura 
were laid out in it + \^■hethe^ the aitboiisai are imagined as extending 
right round t \n- as round the great court of TiiniTiSp there is nothiiig in 
the poem to show'. 

The njtjxt que^ion tJiat arises whether the megarou of Ody^%\s 
jxissesse^ a vestibule* like the Great Megaion and that of Mycenae* or 
merely a pordi* like the Little Megaron .md tliat of Phylakopi. That the 
vestibule was m>t confined to laigc and elaborate buildinp is shown by 
the plan of the LH III houses at Korakou.^ Ko such roonip luiweverp is 
explicitly fneiirioned in the pftem. tmd it is certainly not aUowied for in the 

* p. ifij- 

^ Accoidirti; to the ^elLn of n T un ifjc Aoid tefUniuod (like tahen Ui Uom^r) 
ifi \t>i wumg ilw Cypriau, with \}m mcanh^ <4 wa^wr^f 

1 147^, e j&i-l. ^ * 3 t m 

* EUegen, H^jra^oat, p. M* fift. tri^ ]| h pq^rlhk ituf the wrftlk whidti cur Ckff Ji nairaw 
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Slaying of thr Suitors, where it would in fact greatly complicate the 
situation of Odysseus and Ids supporters and must have been meutioued 
had it existed. Ii will hardly lie qucstionetl that the tliresholil (roiu which 
(^dysscus shoots is tlie tlireshold of the megarori itself, rrom which position 
alone he could command the interior, t Furtlier, of tlic spcais iruitlesidy 
hurled by the SvtiloTs one tiits iho /AfydpotOt anotlier the 

TUKuxSf R/Kipuuu</ i.c. OTIC leaf of the flnuble door. This clinches the matter, 
for when there is a vestibule, the door or doors are m the wall which di¬ 
vides it fhim the pordi, die inner tloonvay being closed merely by a currain, 
if at ah.^ .‘Vnything further would be supcrUuoiis, for the doors are closed 
at night only, and for the sake of sccuriry, by day much of the light must 
haw come through the doorway. The porch of the house of Qdyi^eiis is 
called both and Trpdffvjsov.^and there is no direct evidence that Ibis 

term could be extended to cover a vestibule as well. Wlicn the disguised 
Odysseus passes the night in his rwvn palace, he is given a shaJce'tlow'n in 
the prodomos,* Telemachus and Peisistralos on their visit to Metieiaus are 
given beds in the aitlum-sa, wliicli, as we haw seen, can only lie the jwidi. 
A kw lines farther on they are said to sltsip iirirptMiup *’ and Wl^ are cjoiise- 
qucmly able to infer thai tin- rerni TTwStjfiof can desigiuite or at least in¬ 
clude the aithousa, and that the porch in nil casts served as the Ijedroom 
of a guest wliatt‘\'er his tank. Ihe reason is obvious. Hospitalitv'was 
extenck'd to all strangers, with or vdlhout credentials, and the pordi coii- 
cttlcd j roof W'ithont giving adimssion. as the vestibule would have flurie. 
to the interior of the Jjou.se. 

It may lx; signiticant that tlie palaces of Sdierie anti Sparta hav<' an 
aithousa by way of porch, while the tcon Is not used of the simpler dwell* 
ing of Odysseus witli its earthen floor and midden iu the courtyard. It is 
unlikely that wo jiffc dealing with a traditional term once applied to the 
stately twcHcolunmed puicli as we see it in the Great Meguren und at 
Mycenae. Much more probably it arow [n Ionia where in the fourth cen¬ 
tury' a gwnl house was apt to have on the north side of the courtyard 'one 
room kss deep than wide completely open to the court',* the mof supported 

Tcnibiib bebind iJie uiigte-cnliiuuiid pinirb n c rc 4n ifteri Ittnghl. but thev gic uf I.M I tl ikt*. 
The (shjfrt irniy ha'iv been in modcnitedrauijhttin i3ie luei^toii, n poiui whkti aiuy drtwuit 
for tlK Eini^uInT plnritig tW fliKm, 

1 Wlim hii air e^hum(fdp h^ kam Ilia Jyjn itp4^ 

bill ii tt firti rrftZLdi That ite icfra mcg^trin h smnly limited! to \hc actiinl 
* ^ 

^ BSA, sxi. pp, 2 ^^, and 7 ^: SdilLcmami, Titytv!, pp. 21 $ tifid 3161. It om liaftlly be 
di!ji! to juu-idrat Uml imthtr at nor m ilw Creut M^g^rrm m Tityna aiiF nirOT- 

hfi3ediiu»veTvd ffir aim.^etirrai tbsir, ttwy ireie /owd by tfic tht^luddst^i iLc v-GitibulB 

Hu- dmt of thr IJitk wfliich huil eiip \^e5T^buJf, Imd a pivot-hotc m whuJa 

thfl btvtuiz cap uf iJjc w<Kjdw diwr-pii'Ot wstft diiaw^^ciKi; iMd,, p, jfti, 

‘ ^ liM. 10, r ^55. 1. 

^ IVlcTTWChiW hi t}lc palACtiH Xttiroi a»d iii tiwt of AikilKiU.llccp m I hr 

■ t^obmKin. Rmnatt Art kilts p, jsiH, of f'rirnc* for vbicb s« furtbtT 

Sdimd^r il. Pnear^ jip^ C 
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by a pair of colaimsii. Tlic Little Mc^axon and probably that at Phyiakopi 
have a porch witli no ootumri and of considerable width, which wooid 
require a beam of great size: to span it. A less exacting form would have a 
single ctiluimi like one of the hotistrs at Korakoti; the mcouvemcnco of thus 
masking the megaron doer may haw caused this plan to bt^ discarrkd 
when a really digiufiL-d building was in nucsUon^ It Is |Kissibk Hifit Hie 
porch of Odysseus was thus conceived, at any rate hi the older poem of the 
Pow-fight. ITiat it liad at Icmi one pillar we for Tekmadios^ 

arriving from the countiy^^ leans bis spear against it before mmimg Hse 
stone thie^old.* 

Tlie question of the vestibule has a certain importance in cotmexion with 
that of the two threshokls. stone and wooden.* of the megaron of Odysseus^ 
Had it been possible to esrablish the existence of a vestibule, the stone 
threshold might perliaps have foiind its place in the doorway kading into 
it from the porch, w^hkh might in a driving stonn be somcw'hai expo^ to 
tile weatlier. and the wooden m the completely sheltered doijnvay of the 
megaron itself.^ As we have 5e?iin however^ ihei^ is no place for a vestibule 
in the house of Ody^Ui, and the two throdmUls must be accommodated 
without it5 fljd. YVehave no example in thsj Mycenaeoit age of a tlireshold 
between the court and the porch, thotigfi at Phylokopi there is a stone 
istep. necessitated by a diffei^ice of level If we regard the text of 
poQjus alone, the solution offered by MyreJ. Uuit the wooden tbrcslitiid 
is a sill overlying the stone one, which projects far enough beyond it 
to catch a fCH:ptfalI, is completely satisfactory; but it derives no support 
Irom the monuments of the Mycenaean age* At both Mycenae and 
Tiryns all the stone thresholds—and they arc numcrous^-consist of 
liuge single blocks w^lncji below ground exteud, it is true, far beyond the 
doorway in every direction, but whose visible surface is of the exact w'idth 
of the .adjoining walb imd is carefully dnesstML^ Signs of wear are not 
corutpicuous; such as occur am dLstributed over the whole surface,* whereas 
a. w'ooden <;ill would have protected a central slrip^ FurtlJ.er, the tlueshpld 
of the vestibule at Myomac is providetl wdth a stapledgc to prevent the 

* p 

^ For (be ihfedKiIdd of Tifvra 9« ibo C5he53:3iite cuMuni by D^i^fcld iip, SdiikiimiiiH 
rnyrtivjip. sT^fr. 

' Tw i4CtT|ril fsHTt atl the ivfttftibitles and rEii^aJtii of lilt std WTC kt.¥t been coniidciiiig hniiiT 
^oni: tkri^hfiidjj the woi^en iJiMlinhli ^wrhSii ciUi bcinfrrttd with «T*iiisiiy)oo^utrmi;aiiiy 
III tbc donsolic i{Utirtcf^ T\it of fiifl thilaniOft b whldi the nxes DCenc 

id 4,^) 31 ^ I'jiiite in Ontfr. 

* it it ttui! die fluort of tbt vKtibufe jiotJ lutj^fljroii me ^Cycrnttc are Ijt^nlired [jy a id# 

(rf gyp^sm to wIimJi mfi^njinecrossiu^ tlw ttni:ihnld bi either durenflo mnihl necsMiily 

ttep. TliE miifliDA iudtctilr th^f'm chbc thf bordci run lOtind nU fnsir aidts of the ttimi; 
h seems itiilikcb' Thiti such nn flranjjemritt would Ik dKscribt^ by the ttrm J/ynw Afh 

30& H *nmctbwei quitted s» aiTordiiig an exAiupk of tEos ow nn l rrg ; but the mLetr^jrotJLULin, eviai 
if cotiect in tlw aitt? of the hymn, ik»s nolhli^ to die olw:uTit>-cif liw Hoirurriopasssifie. 

* ^ [XhpleJjl (h|i^ Sr.hlirrriaiuj* TiPpa, jijj. 276^*1 cipedfUly ^h> the nuuki 

of *tai to ihc widlh of the 
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great door from swinging too tar' Thirdly, it is contraty to reason to sup¬ 
pose that thjese enormous blocks were kid with their ashlar snrfaces care¬ 
fully adjusted to thf walk nierdy in ardcr to be covered with veood- In the 
doorways whicti have no stone threshold we find simpJv the smiaco ot 
the foundation w'all cm which the wooden threshold was laid^ iTmt stone 
door-jambs or pilasters wcte laced wiiii wood is tnie and was cardully 
demonstrated by Dorpfeld in 1586;* but tlds feature, strange as it k, is 
explained as a surviv^ of the stout evooden cosing whidi iu Llie days of 
crude brick held up the wall, certain to cmmblL- if left to itself. So tough 
was tlie tradition that liie doors of the Parthenon and -Propylaea at Athens 
were similarly framed with wood, the ErecUtlicum hjitij; the first building 
on the Acropolis to receive a marble dooj-fmine : but nowhere do wa find 
any him of a wooden threshold. £n tlie Mycenuean niegaroii therefore, we 
liave no warrant for a raised wooden threshold. Lu the Honteric poems. 
hmTcver. we linve trace* of two types of house, the dwelling of Circe, on 
whose fist Ttjof Ki|>enor sought cooliujss** and tlic gable-roofed, which 
furnishes a simile for two wrestJere locked iu tlieir intititl stance .•+evidently 
a very steep roof-pitch is in view'. That the latter type was familiar to file 
poet is suggested by his fairly deioih-d description of the hut of .^dulk-s,* 
which has most ol the appiirteuances of an ordinafy house and is definitely 
stated to have a tlintchcd roof; sudi a roof must have a sttep pitdi. Tlu: 
megarou roof at Mycenae was found to iiave consisted of day laid on a lied 
of reeds or brandies,* and Sdiliemann and Dorpfeld liad already inferred 
tJie existence of a similar type at Tiryns, A roof of this kind, still frequent, 
os Schhemann points out, in .4sia Minor, though not flat, can do with a 
much lower pitch tlian tlie tliatched roof and cxiuld hardly (umisli the 
sirmlc for tJie wrestlers. That the clay roof persisted in Greece seems «r- 
tiiin; it probably determined tlie pitch of the classical temple-roof,r There 
is, however, no reference to it m iiloiucr. hi the Gcotnetiic age wc have 

evidence for Uie existence of the steep-pitch roof in the fragmentary motleU 

of buildings fonud at Perachora,* at the Argive Heraion,’ the Samian 
Rertuon,'" and at Aetos in I thaca . ” Except the Samian example uU are of 

• ^A. «v, (>, S33, md o, Kitrahitt, p. Sr, for die ?hniTiif ilifesJwJd of Uimse L, 

p, tife, vnly theell(lo^llmlllH1I»lLttl■|;rb'> 

ccl«1 in tha wiiy; iJwnigfaaut iti LenrUi, whether ii was oT crtnle bri^iir mhUe. it wM-wp- 
pnndlhya timber triune. ’ * 

» Thli tr the oiity fwatibl* ljiterpTet«tInn of ibt sottujifhat uLuoire MXtsuat sf^ea in « 554 A 
«riii A Or tr. Hu {hi font ia rlwTOrtfimticol IduuM Oete and Enrvwes in ibe litventli-cmuury 
temple ar PnnEa. TirceV roaf ia pfotmWy a Crflitu totrcii, nf which thcie sns fevemi hi the 
IJdyss^\ 

*£> 44 BfL 0 HS.'f.axv.p.go. 

» Thfe. K. aiiilier (Vlints oat (.-t.lf, jJvHl (tjjj), 

Zrif, p, lie}, ciuiniri have lieun rjeifvtd fiwm the itee(>,piicltetl ihjiii;beil Kwf, for Greet titi* 
nevei al any pciwNl CKfailst any of lliose atnui^LTnentsiur suapeuimt vrl|i«di»tieb a jiiirJj wtiitid 
o«*a*itite} hwii the fitw ihry tim« hiTvc been bedded in ttw ctav of the cfd eaithm twif. 

PP* ^ U 7 -*tk. * itctlw. -AM,, L& 

AM, Iv (i9j3>, p. ilj. Beil IV. ig. ft. n gSA, atiii, ji ^5, pp. im-j. 
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clayJ Those imm Perachora (PLXXXll.» ajid 3) go back i:oc,8oo, possibly 
some Httle way into t!ie nuithccatury, that from the Argivo Ucraion dates 
toe. 750. Whether they represent temples or dweUing-hotises is uttmaCeriaJ ; 
the two wouJd not be sharply ditferenliated at that dote. The siiecinums 
from Porachora have an apsdaJ, that from Uic Hcraioii a rectangular 
ground-plan, and tlie roofs differ in detaiJ^ but in aii cases in which recoti' 
struction has been possible agree in being of steep pitdn The best- 
preserved Irom Perachora exhibits a rope stretched along tlie ridge, virtual 
proof that a ihatdietlrool is represented, and liaving rogard to the abun- 
diuicv of niattrial available in some parts of the .iVtgolid, we may suppose 
that the oihets. Or most of them, are so conceived.* 

‘Hit largest Iragment oi the feciangularmodcllrom the Ilei^u preserves 
a feature of some iaterest to tht: pfesciit inqmiy in die sliape of two raised 
thresholds, one spanning the distance between the. two columns whiclt onof 
supported the nwf of the porch, the otlier at tlie door of the living-room or, 
more probably, the celta (PL XXXll, i).* A minu te fragment of the porrh 
floor also exhibits the begiiinijig of a threshold; in Professor Oikonomos 
reconstrtictiDn it nnds a place at the side-* To die material of the bnilding 
and its accessories the model gives no due; but the actual remains of Geo¬ 
metric temples would lead us lo expect a lew courses of undressed slones 
(possibly with an outer faciiig of orthostats) supporting a wall of crude 
brick,* wooden colximns,'* a wooden [loor-framt;, and (since none of stone 


* 'llic SARtinn example is of luiueiKitB! rntd tlalrs. to llle late ieveufJi wr early iisih wtiniry. 

Its xuatTttl~phn b e]l(|Jtteiit The AmericaJiescivaiois of liu at have leal bare 

tiie ffBgiaeutaty Tomidatiom al ati etiipticet lipoae of the btometiie age ii, pp. j4l fI-)« 

* Thoagb we have w eviJmee f« nKifi »8 with ihiiujljs, Le. wli|i uieoM of plank uswl ae 

t]iE3 ii^eJhxI iilio isujy }»Vxr fl-nipkiiycil for iq<w& oE stwp pi^cL Ariwruiiis 
iXtf, xn, it teas the method in (be at K««e nUlU the wtw with hvfthiu, and the l-si 
inatciial less adt. PItny Calls ntteniioa lo wuods ty which the tile we* sunoiim^l io «sifly 
times- Kebibc teaiciry ol timber and cspeeiidly <d Irani* of i^y mK maka I* impruboliJc 
thfiC- tiu,' ii4jetliddi ftfvspt ymciiiJ. ill Gtwjcc r ^ ptiaaibly nuluiftiKi li-y llrc cliJts$ 4 jii 3 ir(j 

pliticm on tilt Actos Wc should planks mlhct thun sqwmra# tjnt nutik- 

qujiJtr qf Ihr lirubu AVathhaJult maiy 4ii'ui:,3unl |yr tliia Shjitglanflg Ufai mihiibly COrmnoti m 
thi? wl]-wooded nortti^ whenot the ucep roof cairw to IWeeiit und the tmailipo m^ht wtJl Mve 
oil hi A time, U ntil bak«i tiles toJ dgiilb-c^iUujy tU.m lutve him tiuml (ai may luff^peti) it 
would be laili tn inieTpnrt the thxijc 5t|iiiiteiof li* jV^tos frAgmenr n&Uksj thty may rtprescni 
■ partciTi iminlcdiMirt wtppdeis iTot. X^snct^f ihcseiwdscan rcptEMiJt iliFcky oml rwu vimt ly ^ 
tlic clay luiisl be tnunped la the tiojnln^i Rud lifterwaiiU kepc m ordfir ui the satM 

or Ijy foLUng with n heft\'y ToUner, 1^ Asm Miner a dimiiu fnim the oolututi of wjme jinoetit 
temple acmaidJiiits fcrvt^ iJa* piirpodes ObvinMiily ei steejj (liich h pteehid^cd. It iraiy he iiored 
ihut tIw iriin used wi ihf; limik nf thr wTcstkTii for the 

jiiht mct^ly h Htimcf imt, U w^tild «ei4i. hi Gnrk. The jsicep-pitcli rool pjobfihfy went oat^ 
at all irveiiti in the inwccs when ihe impcrvinia-bidted lEIc cftimr Lq (e, tw/ra, pp+44^3-J.)piim1 
tiki* sporhU type of rafter WK^iwEiHiiiL 'ill* iimie seeing lo unply that the upf^i' end:^ of a 

iiair of raftflfac?i(js5edjikc |he hea^Uyf the trMtlers, . i i .,, , 

* The itioilcl recbn&t.nRtcd from the bc^ fn^uiruijt of jNer^lim bu o tuiwd douruil^ but 

iho columtii like poiioh^ 

i Arfh^ 1931^ p. ts* > 5 * ^ 1^ -f, j 

^ Gr, R. ArthUtiUire*, p- £jL* Ariemis p. to 5 rpuijflfJ d$ n* p- Hi&J 


r^a^kantt Ju ph 1 J6. 

* SiiMw toJuTnni nl^ uiLbmwn Ln the Myottuififlii aiwl Ccomciiie u^e*. end jJio to nomiT+ 
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Jias come to light) a wooden tiiresbold, Homer, as wo have seen, knows 
tilt 5tce|>-pitdj thatch roof; he probably was equally familiar with the porch 
threshold and the raised mcgaron threshold ; hotfi unknowa as far as otir 
evidcnile goes in the Mycenaean age. The latter is a primitive and clumsv 
device,* but would serve to prevent tloodirig and the wastiitig of mud anil 
debris into the interior. If it were customary for the outer threshoUl to be 
of stone and the inner of w'ood, ttie indicatiDns of the Odyssty would be 
perfectly clear to a contemporary audience. It is true that a raised 
IhreslioJd does not very well suit sonie of the Homerk indications; when 
Odysseus leaps trii fiiyatf ojJSde/ lie does not pexcli himaeli on aiiythii^ so 
high and narrow as the threshold of the Ar^ve model, anti for a stone 
thtoshold catcniliiig beyond the width of the wails vre have no more 
evidence lit the Gcomeliic than in the ^lycenacan age. Here something 
like the great doorway of a Mycenaean palace with its flat and ample 
tliresJiold must be in view, a whicli the first colonists may have 
perpetuated in Ionia, and which some older version of the Boiv-light may 
have preserved. Later on, Odysseus and his three supporters are said to 
stand eV oiJSai?,* but this Can hartUy mean 'on the threshold'. Four men 
could doubtless find standing-room on the great cunglumemte blocks of 
Myccitae arid Tiryns, but as a disposition of forces the iirtcmgement would 
be unpractical The key to the meaning of the passage lies in and U. 
and the rneauing is, 'they stood, the small |Kirty liy the threshold, the 
Suitors Indde the hail Tliose passages in wliich an ouSik is used as a seat 
on the whole suit the niised type, especially that which describes PeiicJope 
in her despair sealing hetsdf er’ oiJSpu If she had wisficd to sit, 

like Constance, on the ground, thert; vvas no reason to choose tho doorway. 

I he wooden threshold on which Od^'sscus sits^is on our present hypothesis 
amilarly mised, though, as has been seen, tins is forgotten wJieti he leaps 
on to it. bow m hand. Tho meaning of dWl,.. lynaift 1 should 

take to be within the doorway , a u'e]l''establi&het] meaning of the pliirel 
i.t. he sits between the door-jambs, a meaning conveyed in n 62 by 
itapi madpairrti' rir* oilSoil. So Iros finds tiiiq {o lo); but in Une 3a We find 
that the pair has shifted its position; 

cv&ou feerro-v J 

jf}io muitjuaT n knockHf into ft b tU bij^hlv jiakc^ ALkitiiw 

< h hcwevitr.a wi.te for the thitifwlil ovti whicli tlw Roaittii briilft hml to i>e 

lifted miial have liccB Tqixd. 

Tor thu imer of cf. a 11(5. .W Iio; wn/ijr in' iypgg. It iTCalls the tHC oF ihe 
Ecnluve wuhdut pi«t»tltkin to esptr-i mtitnuited diirniims, e.t. inrAi »‘4>. 
w 4 * iiljra (S f,7S}, where ‘in ihc amrtviird ouUiiJc^ ii uluiiilv' Uu! ien* rcaiund, 

'STIS. 

f 1116 miikt be itienlinned to show that they ate wiihf,, i}^ Suiiwk' liue of vision 
frtan the hall. 
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Here H would seem that hri tueaixs "near"* *iri tlie re^on of; they are 
in tile prodomos (here again called the prothjTOn; cf, p. 416 litL- tlie 

Suitors in a 107. Tiie Jiglii tafcei; place in the prodomoSi for when it is over* 
Odysseus drags bis faBcn foe Sitit ^pofivpcuo and right across the courtyard 
to tile gate, Htaice* though the epithet lecrrtis gives us no infonimtion, 
since it is applicable eijually to wpcxl and stonCj the woodun threshold 
must^ on our present hypothesisj be mcant^ The ewnno^tor ^^dpwQ 
(;( 137} ttiiiy be deferrod for the moment, to be treated with the rest of that 
famous crux; but the meulions- of the Aati'o^ tftAoi coil for oxaminatJon. 
Ill ^ 30 the interpretation of 'porch-tht^^okh is not unsuitable; Tde- 
niachm; leans hb spear against the piliir of the pordi^ steps over the 
threshold^ and proceeds on hts ^%ay inward. Tlie phrase could* however, 
etjiially well apply to the thredmld of th& megoron* mlaw Uv ictai vjr^p^ii 
being in dthur case a familiar instance of hy^^on protinrm. 
In ^ 88 it b^mewlml of a ffurpri&e to find that Pendope, summoned from 
her private apartTuent^ to the mrgaraii^ must also cross the stone tbritshold^ 
for on our present hyiKithesis this implies that the queen cannot go under 
cover to the hall which in nonDoJ times would bo her principal ritting- 
room; but we cannot base any argument on the singularity, since the 
position of Peuidape's quarters is a mat ter of inference oniy, in n 258* 
bow*over, we have a cornpteiely intractable for retcm^ichus 

nialccs his father sit ^^yapov mtpd Kdtivt^ oeSoV, This can 

only be the thre?ilioIil of the mc’g'aron itsdi. at tempt to baiie our 

explanation on the eight!j-century motiel with its outer and irmtir tltreshold 
has failed. It will be noted tltat ilie w^ooden thoc’sliold ul the megoron is 
mentioned in one jxissage only f/i 359-4^^)# where tlie doorway is deiicribed 
witli detail and precision. If this passage were absent, there would be no 
doubi or ambiguity so far os the thr^esliold h- couMmert, and the whole 
narrative would be perfectly dear„ We uhould fiave a mcgaroit with a 
simple porch and a stone threshold* such as vre have in tiic Little Megaron 
of Tiiyns and at Phylakopi: and such, I \ entufv to suggest, was the house 
of that older poem of the Bcuv-fight w^hicb ttomer^ as rs generally supposed^ 
had before him. It is possible that the discrepant linos an? tinditionniT 
derived from some other context - A w-ooden threshold of some qneen^s 
cliomber w'ould be quite in orJ^r; cyq>res^s w'e knmv to have abounded at 
Knossos, and cj'presi wooil lias been IdcudOed witii considerable prob-^ 
ability in the p^ace at Mycenae." Tlie tuiique fonn, how^ever* of the 
adjective pjiXwat suggests a bter liontL" If in Uie architecture of Homer's 

* 3 £ 3 ev, p. 557. 

* piAji^ is nf tirm-rn ir^nkf. Ifm ih^ sulfijct™ H btui^ itied In a n£w petition fyo far ai 

mit eilMt niAlirnaJ jtiitiliR m dmwijip a cxmcltt?^) soul b thrreloje iioT pan d[ R femiuhi. 
Ivhevrhtrf ihe ailjrcijvc i>cciin an\y ki tlw JhaJ (ia I he form ^nAnmt) «ily av rji epirhft 
of the spwar. In bo^evw, </liir ojctrirTriic fmdoirfc lii ci(bpiine quantiiy in inHw exhi¬ 
bited in Swch tbi (Jgument as to ilati: trsuucit be prefc^. See l\ Oiantniiinc, Gtarnmairr 

Hpmitvpit, ppt ^ tr. 
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o’lMi day a system of outet and maer thresholds of pomh and mogaroD, of 
stone and wood respectively, woib in general use, he may himself have 
composed the lines, inadvertently ersating an imoondlable comradiction 
in the float and consistent plan which he seems eis^rwUeto to have kept 
plainly before his mind'seye. Alternatively tliey may have been introduced 
by a later hand [possibly that responsible for the pnspostoTDUS insertion 
of ^aoD-i); this,is the explanation which I prefer. Otherwise we must fall 
back on Myres's superimposed door-sill, which I take to be conceived of 
as low, flat, and equal in width to the walls, tht stone threshold extending 
well beyond it tni either side, 

OftSOTITYttE, LAURK, ROCKS 

The lines on which depends the mterpretation of these curious ferms, 
w'hich occurnow'heieelsein tlie Homeric t>oems,arothe following: yijS-ijOi 
136^, i4a-3. i6s- 3, and 165-6, 

The entire passage liiUis tlw Spear-%ht to the Bow-Jlght and 

consequently belongs to the Odyssey in its final form; it was therefore com¬ 
posed for Its present place and cannot be much earlier than 700. Xomf 
the less, fdurc and fogfs can be plausibly identified with features.in tlie 
LJI m buildings of Tiiyra. N’^ot so the orset/tyfe. 

Tliough the volumiriniia controversy to whicli the lines have giv'en rise 
seems unlikely to terminate in any gEueral agreement, the issues liava 
ncverthchsi Iwcn simplified. Since Myres's duridation of tJie force of ivd 
and jfiiTT* in Homtr we have no need to regard the orsolh^Tv as invol^-ing 
the^^ of a stair or Ladder as did the ancient commentators' and the older 
of themodem and as,Myresbhnsetf did in the article cited. When Mdanihios 
went ivi. he was merely proceeding by the Kigrag p^issagcs of the 

domestic quarter outwards to^vards the court. The orsothyre, as Bassett 
by a dose semtiny of the momnents of indirndual m einlierv of the SuJ tors' 
party has shown witli airtual certainty, is situated at the rear of the hall, 
wfiether in tlia hack or the side wall; we may asBrunt* the latter for the 
purpose of reconstruction. To the meaning of 'sliort passives' for roges 
no iwception can be taken;* tliey are tiatumlly distinguished from the 
latire. a long straiglit corridor. Tlic laure Is one of the hardiest surviv'ots of 
the megactm house in Gmck architecture. Originally the lane which separ¬ 
ated, a.s in Troy fl, two megara belonging to the same group in order to 
leavtJ a free space for the drip of the water from Uie roofs, the taiire re¬ 
tained its traditional position nimmig by the Jong sido of tlie megaton 
when architects were capable of roofing it and including it in a laige and 
complex building. In ihe paLace of die Link Mi^garon af Tiryns it survives 
miunpaircd, separating the east wad of the hall from ihe domestic quarter 
and ginng access to tlie latter. In tliat of the Great Megaron it exists only 

* i'X jVI^p und Si'hol V ftd x t J< 5 v 

Cf 4 HgioxtEi t«p» ctt .4 305* Hiwl Itliljp, l/cRnfTi pp. IL 
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in vestigial form ; to saw space on the cramped hill-top it has btren sacri¬ 
ficed on the east side tesgether Avith the whole of the east Aving to the 
preservation of the Little Megaron, and on the west u hiit should have been 
its southern half Ls blocked by the private apartxuetits+ wiiich abut directly 
on the mcgaiun svmll aod on that of tiio prodomos. in the pcusitibn suggested 
above for the qtiarttrr^ of Penelope. It runs, KoweATir^ by the nortfimi half 
of the west megarou wall and round the rear. A Icuig^ straight side'passage 
often occurs m those lourthcentury houses of Piiciic who^ resemblance 
to the LH Ill megarori has already been notel; it can liardly be anjdhing 
but a direct desoewdant of the Mycenaean laute- 

'nie dSosr is by Dickins and Bassett dissociated from the 

orsolhyrc, placed in the prodomos and identified with the urdpi of 

line 13^, with iUutainating results: there can be no doubt that tliis is the 
true interpretation. One dlfhculty is left iintvsolved, vi?'. the meaning 
of the phrase trap'' The aySil^ ivaratfio^ 

caiuiot po^bly be that of sneh a sttcondary <?xit as the orsothjm: it 
can ouly be die threshold of tlie great megarou diwr, or, if such exists of 
the porch threshold. By tlte awA^ ^fuArl ^ifprrpa is meant tin* twcn-leaved 
dooT of the main exit from the megarou, so called to dlstiiigui-dt it from the 
door between the laure and tlic prodonios, by which Melanthios himself 
w^ould issue, lliey cannot he the outer gate of the coiirtj-aitii for iftough 
Pbiluitios iuul secured it i^nth a rf>pe Otl^^sseiis could 533^re no 

men to guard it; if Melanthio^ could once leach the courtyarrl, he luid a 
g<»d chance of getting outside the prdace and giving the alarm, d^poTinw 
can equally indicate the top, the end, or theedpte of the ohj^t cpncemcfi 
In the absence of evidence for the armtigemciits of the eighth-centTiry 
house no mterpTcfatino satisfactory iu detail appears to be possible;* the 
getwmi meaning is ’ the entranot: into tVie l;ituv was. very near the megnton 
doaf*H but perhaps in the hyperbolical funn 'at the end of the threshold ^ 
and this prepares tlie hearer for the objection of Melonthio?^ that the exit 
from the laurc is ^terribly close' to the mirganiii door and to the formidable 
stronger. 

The episode can now be dearly TcoAiistructed.” Ttic SuUtrrs^ huddling at 

< !.lje., p, expluLHi riuUiInfj mill ii Iti mr wholly dwCurc: ^Ptlcn^ 

pMT the klishiJH* pstrt tvF tlw ihmlwlik * . ^ Thi' “n-iiy'’ hy irhkh *mt npiipTridkcd tti« ' 

At ttte aiiBie levd jLi ihir upfUT *uriW of ilu? jfrrut ]t UierL'Jlqjtc nin hy thr siB 

of ttsJi, Arhith rruiy Hq ni^nW as lit high«E part of ihe thrcahriJii lolcm n» n whc-lf * 

* it will be niile^i EliAf ihe lumtire cif iJip tvtnt* whkh up to the fHinJ fi jit Ii rain- 

pressed in n rtismoer Tiui cluimrTfrhtic el «piCt whidi letintrc fn 4 nuirlLwl kck of durt^, 10 
tht nMimEn^ Kinykidtt imrm ili^ inaktu tlial cfhifFi.'r will be vMi\y fv liit S^dtiin 

ik down to a KRultir nvnJ Ui* si* 17^ wc fmri aaretftm flt a ^r.rihrc in tIw fenove 

of .ApoElo offijTctl by the Arliiikii«;thfiH^ murt i 4 irtly the Suiinf., Uiuiiuh we 4 fe ittA 

told EkLt tlfciri^ Ittive ihHr pbces Li Usti lusll. By 37V they iur t«ick lu ttic Iwll ingaan* far th£ 
U]$uir of the QK-fooi a <i|feToii within 

N'othiiqi d vniwe h prraereed in Uat ^nhnlki, hm iltcte li a italunieEif in B that ihr Eruto 
wlu coiidiut iIh? siicriftckl viclinw Thnniuh thi? town ire Tthahewns nfid puhlJr offirm# mtl 
thp hrnihh eaf itie i^nitor^ the iifiinrurtiiiilOF weal mi ut Hi|pjTttL ituiL the 
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thif ^fir emi of the hnll, propose to ^fe]3nthios to slip out by tlie orsothyra 
(wtiicli he has evniy chiuice of doing unobserved, iitace the crowd of 
Suitors masks his movements) and by «<ay of the lanre try to gain tJifi 
eoi^yard. Melanthios points out that as' the laure lias its osii (ar^fta 
in the pnodrstnoG, this will bring liim tott near Odysseus and his 
party; and we know that in fact Eumaios, though he forgets liis job in the 
excitement of watching events in the hall, had been told to watch this verj' 
spot, which is from the point of view of Odj-sseus o3« <V Awvpiji-, 

It is evidtfnt that the term orsothyre w'a* as obsenre to the ancient 
c<immEintator!> os it is to (jurstlv'i^- It did not survives the only other 
exiimplf is i|uoted. for an abnormal i|uaiitity, from Semonides of Amorgos' 
and gives us no further information, save that it coniirms the idea ol a tloor 
at tilt: back, Semonidcs ig, it is true, a poet, but one sulltclcntly prosaic to 
suggest that in Ionia the word may have Ijeen in ordinary use and described 
a normal feature of the house. Of a secondary exit from the megaton, 
llycenaean buildings offer no instance, nio stone courses of the Great 
Megaron at Tiryns arc preserved and show that there was no second door 
on the level of the door. Tli:U in the mbble masonry w'liich with its timber 
fTamowotk rested on this stone pedestal thwe might be a door thus raised 
alwve (jDor-levd to reduce as far as possible draughts on the heartii is coii- 
cei vahls Init istnortily an uiisupported ronjectiire, without even such plans!'* 
b^ty as it had w‘hen the meaning of dwi pwyas was not understood, Tfiat 
the megaron maintained its original isolation is infinitely more probable. 
Once the central hearth disappeared, however, there was no reiisoii for pre* 
serving so mcoiivenicnt a seclusion, and it had no doubt beem ahajidom'd 
c™tuiies before the date of the tarliesi houses of Ibiiene. Here House 
XXXIIH (Fig, 60 loofcsalmnst like an atrophi(>d version of the [Kilact at 
Tiryn,?. There is a court reached by a laute running from the street; on its 
GOTthem side stands the principal room, approaclied ilirotigha pnrfomog— 
or did the inhabitants call it an aithousa ? On the west side are subsidiary 
rooms, on the east the Inure continues its coui^ past the wall of the pr<v 
demos ^d mcgaiou , lo rooms iiiid laure access is given bv a door in 
either !!fde-wall of the prodomos, an amrigcment \duch wu have ttfready 
sdjen in the little Megaron at TirytLs. From the 'megaron' a side-door 
leads to one of the rooms on the wt-st; here wc have the descendant of the 


nr-t ,W !«1l. TTii. « i)« Sir J«lm Mywia.dto thrir lnmf«v. 

isiutfl In Wfi ^ rh* rcusge: SdwL T mth i™w re»titct oddt *; JuV«^ lI, JU.'tt* iui 

e prA^hie that the ohstudiy 
ttiMidse Iht pewt tw 'nilTffllly auiOnijng nil epi 6 c«je of the Baw-figiit lo whiei J,- ncvmhflet* 

fcf Ap^lb to r.otif of tbf [taw miiA flvisr the ainiug amtwi wimI « in^kE dmw. 

'* 'E"! Mtltnnte i-Ltorv to the 

sp^ar. lie 13^^ much imporltuaE lhail 

' i^nwiiuk'ii, 17 B. *• )5 • '■'t- Mtj/f,, tr. luid nlsa L.-S.®, i.v 

* SdiBHlw und Wwfsnad, f‘ritr*, tr- 3 ^ fit! (it. and ft. p, (sg. , 34 . 
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otsotliyrc- The house ol Odj’sscus, presumably fully iutelHgibte to an 
audience of c, 700, stand? about micKvay beiween the Utils Mcgaron of 
Tir]^s and the bouses of Priene which somehow or other arc derived f^tn 
it. In Homer's day the mugamn had, we must conclude, already gained 
greater freedom by dispensing with its fixed hearth, no longer 
sary in a room of reduced dimensions, and adopted the convenient side- 
door whidi allowed the poet to add his ingeuiDus and exciting apj^dix 
to the Bow-fight which, fought out in the original simple conditions, 
to a too speedy end. Some expansion of the traditional talc was 
indispensable. Tlie sbyiog of the Suitore is the diniax of a great epic 
and must Itave #Mytdos «; the Bow'-fight alone, in wliiclt suddenness and 
speed were the essential clcntents, could not be developird on the requisite 

Unlike* o)rsoihvr£t word fuutr is cojnmon to ail periods of Gii'ek a-od 
a narrow pctss^igc; it is applii^d eqtially to an open laixt? andi as the 
pretper nam^ I^ureioii sliow$, to a mtiiing galh^ry>* Tiryns the passages 

were imdaobtcdly roofed over^ for whereas llie courtyard had a draitj^ 
connected with the bathroom# the system was not extended to the pas¬ 
sages, Whether the Liure of the house of Odysse^is b to Iw? tliougM of as 
o*jvercd or not tJicre is nothing to sliow* nor is the point materiai, it 
h in immediate contact with tlte megnrem, presumably tlirou^hout its 
lengtii, since it gives access to the p™lomos, U we suppose the truncated 
laure on the side of the Great Megaron to continue to t!ic pnxlomL^^, 
si:pamting tlic domestic quarter Ironi the ^eat hallp as hnprions in thti 
case of the Little Mcgaroii, we have the scene perfectly set for the ^dtuation 
in X- M^^ltintlna^, once he has tlirougli the orsotli>Tu, has twn 

courses oi^n to him; hi- may proceed to the prodomos end of the 

passagt^ tarn to his hdt and oomc oat into the prodomt'is, or he may cruss 
the pas^gc w'itli all possihle speed and disappear into the zigxag 
immediately beyond^ tic chooses the latter coirT;^, and we new! not be 
surprised that Etimaios misses his dash for caver. All Ite bad been Lold to 
do w^as io see that no one a[^proached tlie &SAsf from the inside ► 

and thiSj coiisiderini^ the distance of the orsothyre# would not di“fnaiid 
absolutely continuous w^atdifulness. Since the door of the tlialamos was 
supposed to be bolted, Odysseus had fpven no in&tmctious to provi^ for 
its safety arsd Telemiichiis Is quite riglit to shoulder the blame, since it w^ 
he who Mft the door open. Wliere Homer in his iiiia^nation pLiced thi^ 
stcre^hambers we cannot tell; at Tiryits—^siuce the niint^d buildings? south 
cif the forecourt seem In have been residential blocks—^tht:y am probably 

* Ifi firt^k it U of mvofiaipty \n wliicb a [ot 4> cunidof Sfow: 

to ii w ef cclli ciucTiipf!^ off It: ki Ttifdcm tifeck it dcn^cei a Tnnriastin>- iii g^erwJ^ In aU 
ffliT honse-rfi™. whftlttfr fnnu tht AiieolJ.l ftf rhe B™« Age or l^euF hhi liii! vtine of llw 
Eltlkriliak iKr lAttre niiii UPiatlrl lo the sidc^^dl nf dw: ^inc^±nm% 

tlicref™. it dirl in the hou«: oF m thft poinf 1 liiagifc with i tiku# ou 

which It n al right un^ lo due side-wall. 
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to ba sought io tlia still more niiiicd qiiHrter of the awA^. Ponelopa's 
megaron, ho^revar, if it is rightly placed with a window gi^dng on to the 
prtjdomos, must be thought of as actually adjoining it and havin^a common 
wall, like iliesidt^-rooiti of ilit^ bou^at Priooe. The door into the prodjoinos 
oji this side would be the queen’s private door, and could not afford a 
ooiiimnn exit from the [aurc. The storerooms may then be taken as 
situated on the other side of the megaron and separated from it by the 
laured We are obviously in the regiun of pure conjecture; but the rennire- 
mf;nts of the stort- can be fulfilled within the limits of a plan consistent, 
broadly speaking, with the ujctant remains, ft will be noticed that the 
hoascs of Prieue commonly preserve Llje lanre on one side, and one only. 

As hw been indicaled above, a difficulty still reuiains in the line (kpd- 
ruTov Si Wttp' oi5S4»m w’hi^ describes the position of the 

in theside^wall of the pmdomos. If the oCSSs is tJse thit'shold 
of the meganm in the strict sense, the phrase is inapplicable to the tntgara 
we know. If. however, we may take the megaron to include the prodomos. 
and turn to tlie model from the Argive Hcraion (PI XXXII, t), we see that 
ii door m the side-wall of the porch would lie dose to the extreme end of Ihe 
outer threshold. The jwt. ^ it appears to me, lias a perfectly distinct 
unage in bis mind and is giving indi^tioais which would make it pbin to 
his audience. Unfortunately our knowledge is too scanty to allow ns a like 
cert^ty: but in general outline die iftory is de:ir and, epicaify speaking. 


borne mmor points remain to be discussed. Xoack's acute anali-ais^ iiiis 
establish^ the original meaning of as no separele diamher, 

hut rna^y the rear ^rt of the mi:garun^oug]ay speaking, that between 

tlMJ passage which de- 

^nbes fhe ivallsof the megaron of Alkinoos and the tow of diaireextending 
« yvxoi- 4^ uvSeii.* Here, iu the days of the old isolated megaron tioiL^q 
master, mistress, anddiildren tJiust have sliqjt. and in some .^arlv- houses 
space is partitioned off, for example in the apsidal 
Jfll liDusc at Rorakoij. and in niegaion A at Theoiion * The feature L aLw 
found in pnvate lupuses of the LH Hi period, e,p. in House H at Rorakou 
iMit from the megarun house witliadjoiningsubsidiarvrooms il disappeared 
nie hot^ luis Ijccotnethe palace and the great baU a state apanment in 
which court assembles and in which public business may l)e 
acted EvadetilJy for Homer the tern, has lost its specific meaning' it is used 
when Aestor and Menelaos retire for the night, bnt with prempt inconsis- 

JJ' ^*“*1 1««iaWdiorv,«niH 

“■ "I ■n-T"««tf-i" 

» fhnimtikr pp, 45 ff, 

“ 77-%- NQffTr. rfnJ/?. ArzhiUifUrj^^ ij^ ^ 
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Mendao^ appears fram his thaJanuM next moraingJ 11 hm! probably 
from a vciry early date played in the Adiotaii dialect thi! part of a prepost- 
tioii meaning 'within', perhaps with the connotation of remoteness and 
seclusion. The use by the Paphians of ^ox^l = ^^r 6 s co which HcsychiTis 
bears witness points in this dbection* and the mea^g ts p^fenible in 
some of ihff epk casca of followed by a genitive (c-g. in P 36 and 

perhaps iii t ^ 41, w (5) aitd unobjectioiiablo in all.* 
lilt; megaroo is a singu^y rebcUious member in an arclutectuial com¬ 
plex, Its smokc-hob precludes an upper stoiy.its centnd hearth seconduiy 
doors. A door in the side-wall of the parch fcadiiig subadiary rooms 
would always have been possible, but imtil ainsickrabk skill b roofing had 
been ac<imred, the bttre remained open to the sky as wn see it in Hisi>aflik 
n; to cover it w'ouM have meiint creating a sort of trough in wWch tlic 
drip from the megaron roof wduW have been caught and held* 1 1 is si range 
tl'iat so inconvenient a building should have held sway for so long.^ 

That this primitive and inconvenient type of great room the 

car^ of the Mycenajean palace can only be explained by its assoaation with 
tht^ aristocracy domitiatit iu Lite Third Helladic period, and tltis same 
associatiOTi has ^ecurod it its place in epic poetry- The data of the Orfyss^y 
justify the rwxpustriictiou of the house ni Odysseus on these lines, and 
except in thr* case of tlu? foreign palace of Priam the sparse references in 
epic to other dwtJllngs suil tins wilh Us courty^tird, its public room* 
and its suhsidian^ clumibers--* Noeek points out.* wfifie tliL^ hdl ol the 
ruler is ;ilwaj's ^led mi^rou* the public room of lesser digm twines is 
termed indifferently njcgaron and tlialanicvs. covers all ^^condiLry 

rooms, of whatever kmd*^ 

It IS true tiiat many characteristic though secondary foatures of the 


T ,4ci;,aa4iiciEl UisptKiaik tiiAt lh« pHiitioo of theihr-^iit-hjiw 

iit rk^m, (wi, ia mighc ho\T= titpected, 4l tlw hick tht ori&l lei*, bei ^ i tse 
I>f the wnih tuiAy be n fflurivaJ of kwiiie^pkii of mon |iniditivo Oay-L VVtim I mtirtpe 
enr.cn the YM after the slaying; of the SiiitQfi ^ frfjpou (cc ttfliuJy out 

nt 1111* pm&ibly m ihn of roysd tmthcitity. Ody^sciis arte by cm# of thi? 

of the hcjrth, wlwrrc i3w ^t:t]i^hT. wUI gii'c W un nppnrnitiily of rcct^iiitinjs htej. Atctt 
tc|>ularlv litH on? of thfr pillan paujrably b<*<aiae hkm ilw ifnUTiith atm iijtht ftiio 
.\Uc;Snoo» siu htf ({but this h ha pirraic liTc^ 

J Cf, Ilv (19^, p. 67. , 

^ ThAt tilt draught cimtefl tt ml ptobiero nmy t» s«tt lay Ukc vuti^i 
in Lir HI at KomWi m ibe pliyring: of tlculll nwi ilwn, o* welt ai m i]>c iiwiithicJiouws 
uf nrtl^arfifi typej at. Scjklu iitid Dllimisi. 

* Biir house of Amvntor* fiathet r»f t'hdxnix* mhipti Uaelf naaUl)' lo die pkn of 

When Fhoctiijt, tmptkrjnoi iu li» liuiliiiirrAp iitcxxeded m btvAfciF^ dl# chwrai he fcjuuil h^Klt 
ert ihe fomtidmt^e^ruatiQn eierchtii by Mclinthkev: hU ^^n]y ^y*ni% du^h tliir pw-dojai^ 
where, Mainly viaibk m the %hi of the firt, he tlioiild lutve been siopp^ by the M 

die^' were cppoi^otlv Juleep/ he Hvoiiical them anH eot nway % olimlimjff Use 
never cwmiog tiitr^ ihc %bt of tW WNsd ftre, whkk «« m the *.e- m the ttincr 

ruirth of the outer £ate (f. 471 ff^* 

» H&mfrijiXd 4ry^. Tlw Tcleeatil in ihf! - the liouije ot 

Pflib, Z 5i<i. d r 13 ^ aiMl 142; 111* house of LTectoa Z 4^7 and 4iio. 

* Jf^W~ 
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^f3,‘ce^eim paLice have out of its iuiage iii the poems. There is no 
mention of the frescoiswith their lively sceriLS and brilHant colouring,^ nm¬ 
ol the plaster floor, also gaily decorated, jis the floor of Odvsseus' tnegaron 
had to be sacHfleed, first to the trerufli dug for the a^tes, and secondly to 
the necessity of removing Ure traces Jvft by the slaughter of the Suitors, 
it u-as eouvenient that it should be of earth, as is numud in private hous<w 
of the nmd Lain Hdladic age ;* but the material must also have been 
pUiusihlc to the poet^s audience. This retliiced magnificence ts <mly whxit 
wo ntu.sL expect if the poet is not drawing on a poetical tradition of the 
print but is representing contemporary architecture or that of Uic 
inunediaie pap. This is precisely tlm period for which we have at prcsiuit 
no arctiaeobgicaJ evidence sind little ho{>e of more in the future, at any 
rate in mainland Greece, Some of the most likely sites have suffererl frruii 
continuous occupation; thus we have no settlement corresponding to the 
proto-Genmetric part of tfie Kerameiko^ cemetery and only the scanty 
neniaitis of the Geometric house in the Agora for the succce^ling i>eriod; 
whfle in Ttiebcs we have no evidence .it all for the protoTleometric 
i>ericKl, and even the LH III palace lies huned and inaccessible under the 
modern town. We may assume that the house-plan of aJA»}. /Oyopov. and 
Sw/m .survived the Bronac Age. maintained by t!w relics of 'Achaiari' 
society, ),e» by the descendants of the ipyaJ and noble families of Bronze 
Age GlHict, ill whatever pm of th*.- country they lived. We mav fetd 
sure that thdr buildings were incomparably 1^ massive and dunilde than 
the btn of LH Ill, and neijd not be surprised if foundations, when not 
built over, have totally disitp}>eared. Stones shaped in however slight a 
degree are always welcome booty for the builder .if a bter generation ; 
we may remember that Bnsdior's researches into the ardiitectiiral terra¬ 
cottas of the Acropolis left him with the relics on hiis haticU of forty 
buildings for which not a tram of foimdatioiis could be discowreti, ft 
is thoiefore sadly proliahli- that the gaps in the hLitory of the domestic 
architectrn-e of Greece will never be fUleci. jSevertlieless, that a house” 
plan of considenihle complexitj- survived transplantation to Ionia tlic 
atteimatedsuriifivBlsat Ptieneshow; these derive from the mainland palace 
or great house, whereas the temple with its long and narrow proportions 
arid its absent.e of sido-chambers derives from tlie simple niegaron house. 

The Homeric palace is isolated: it may indude an uW which doubtless 
accommodated the king's mcn-iit-irms and oilier ftmetionaries,’ a:S My¬ 
cenae and Tiryns arc wc II (juahhed to do, Tliere is no hint of otiter houses 


' The uf S ,V;(n,»iuJ I jj.j, ist, i^hich riTssiimahlvare thr face* d 

mills >r.di -ith pliut^r. \n iIk fflmtyurd, »hne Mch Di««:cioo 

f ^ in tU hut of Idtrtiinimj. whkh itav doubllrw, 

like that pf .'tchUlea, u viitiul htiuw, duel ciitte mi ihe hemse ol Odvssnts. 

* p, & (.floftsc L>iiid PSi 

<bcfL^ Lbc perhaps oDt lie tnkm but 

cf. / 5t3-S^ fof llli‘ tqwii *if Jlir ^hiyr) in a 
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near those of Mentlatre iind Odysseus. The pabec of Nestor Ls nn (ti™ 
TTToA/gffpoi' built at an unspecified distance from the sea on an eminence 
Tisine above the pbin {y 4 ^ 4 - 5 ). Pherai sbmus to have been of the same 
type ly 4<;5). The lofiiign palace of Alfciiioos, on the other hand, for aU its 
splendour b but the 'best house' of tut ™ through which the stronger 
must be directed. The town is built on a prornontory and secured by the 
narrowness of its apjiroach primarilj" against attack from the interior, 
with its saiictuaiy of Poseidon, its ngora. and the controlling power of t!ie 
nobles r«:ogniK«l by the king it suggests tiie conditions of an early loniati 
seittcmeiit, fis splendours are certaiidy foreign and Orimital, probabli in 
part of Egyptian origin ;• those of Mcuclaos are presumably also Eastern. 
\Vc iiTL' not told how the oostlv matoriiib spt^fied arc employed in ins 
palace (J> 7S-5]. Tlie metals are doubtless imagrni^ as cowritig the walls: 
tdektron b certalnlv not amber, but the metalA That the ivory wa* also 
tlioiight of as p;irt*of the architectural dccoiatiou fthc purpose which it 
presumaiily serv'ed hi the 'ivory house' oi Ahab) is probable ; in another 
passage, however fr it Appears as inky in furniture, a for wliicli 
wc have a parulkl in some of the ivories of Nimnid,' and similar furniture 
may be meant here. It is natural that Oriental modes of decoration, of 
which some knowledge and mucli rumour must Iw'c been cumnt tn t c 
eighth century, should have left their traces m the OJyssey. 

The cliaracterisdc feature of the megaron common to house and palace 
—tile central hearth—^though it lias* \'anbiht^ from the liouses of Pnene, 
survives in the epics, where, up to a point, it seems to play the ^mv part 
afi its prototypes in real life. Except iu the huts of .\clulles ard Etimaios, 
no cooking is done on it, as none. may feel sure, was done on tfeise of 
Myrenae and Tiryiis. The sacred character of tliese has been put beymid 
di^iibt by excavation,* but tlieir function was net mt^rdy symbolical. it 

inentflTT .Atradwin dedic^tim tH-iTmiitirt. CfMw!. i, p-»: Beebtcl^ j, p. 3^ ^-1 

ranmh)}- applied to Athena »iiEEru> I bill Xb™ luay bnw luid In Adiawn Citnfitly xlw tiWBiwiB 
iitlikii Botis oTurnuiIlv liiu! taoih^riTiiiltcts of Gnflt , 

< St* Chtp, It. p, 7 J. For the friew ol eytirus in ihn (.isduM of AlkiLwtS t1^ atihoSKr 
iLuk ftoiu diE LKitektd llip nrenl ifiigiirm al Tiryns ha* soiiiriimw bct-Ti adunnsi n* a 
paiallsl, nn ihc .^tTepcUi iif liar anuill rotindtb nf liltic |k« jmsIb wa W iwe 

«ninih and mtette* wilh which h k ilrOar.it ed und a^fwjtr^ia whu.'h furm inmun w c 

de^. ir«t Schlfetiiniin, Tifym$, w- rinmi, >jb^‘ ‘li nn- ia 

ohviciiuly m»pprijpti«c. A utiiking pamUeJ has lieni pnipCM^ lay h. ichu ^ . 

iJi* ta pe>ut*gf<iqut„ p. oi) in llw frtac of Wuc av esrtH{dlfte«l m ^ 

fif Sttiiiin Hat KlujftSbail {l'.« C. il, pp. 7ttj,p36.pK aniininl ih^b it n mw that m 
dies* ebboMte wtunplci die btac merely fomtii a h<M:kEn»"iJ k 'A“, 

» Tht leveyilJuTfUuTy iniipfc <d Apalln. Pylhimiit Cortyn luid poswTalj- bii inlermr Uhkii^ 
thin oI broniti! pLitrs, lji« the CTinllooilwj* (&- itni R. p. 57). (0 the tiM tiic 

nirtht>d had fnnfi pEmcib^l. 

• Onlv * (he mot eitrtalat heuth it wliwi otipwil ■iianii-tcr ii cilcubtcd 

Ai <.Tt> irwfrea hft» Ik™ pnaenxil, a fad "hidi ha* inatlc it piwihle m wcoinimt it m soettoo 
I^A. «v, up. J 41 pk ixaUK-sli), It onpiisitcil«( • omihH pUlfafin of clrv amounded 

tm 1 tiam of pnrmii ♦true (w« the clay was tt layrrof phuistwidi o moiiWcd ran which«<p«Tcd 

frec)ueiit feii«isil thal Itn Hiccessivc laytre of pfasttr -wete wittin) at ihe owlet 4al|{i. 
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Itmams of tbc hi-artb of slww that tht fire maintaiiiwl on it was 

constnnt and Eaigu; it must have servcpi the purpose, as the Horaerk 
hearth ilo^, of warming and partially lighiing the great hall. Tin? stratnin 
of clay whidi formed iU ^bstnicture was burnt red by the heat of the fire. 
Round such a hearth aslj must accumulate: w*.* neL-<i not be surprised ta 
hnd It m the palace of Alkfnoos. 

The sanctity of the hearth, however, is much less apparejit in the poems 
than in the megaroo of itycenac. Hjere it must surely have re'CHived 
ohe^gs; 111 thejjoems Uiis does not Jiappcu in the palaces, but onlv in 
die huts of Achilles and the swiiielierd (/ 205-m. f 430-t)). In the pnlam of 
Alkmbos. howe^per, it is by the lieartJi tliat Odysseus finds sanctuary, even 
as TlimistcK^ ilid iii the hotise of Admerus kiog of the Molo^kii^ * 
winch probably bore a stronger resemblance n> the tempIe^modcLs of 
Fftaclitp^ ^Toreover, the hearth of Odysseus enters into the formula of 
an oath * diough under the othenvise un-Uomeric unmti of wftAj, By this 
terni alone it is known in Hesiod, where ils sanctity h also ri.-ccgnired iOp. 
734) * wiijie m the 7 kfogojiy (454) tJie goddess makes her Gr^t appear- 
mioe, sister of Hera and Demeter. The adjectives and espedally 

testrfv to the iar!Tj as the s^iiibol of the sodai unit.* 

^ the whole, then, Uie house ol Odysseus and the other Achaian 
bmldingsnieutttmedm Uie poems agree in their general structure ivith such 
a relatively simple Bronze Age type as that of tlie Little Megaron at Tm-tis, 
>ut presupj^se itesurv-ival into the .Hucceeding age and its transplantation 
to Hun the story of the Vengeance in its simplest form, tins Bow- 

hght. flirt arose m that period and that region U made certain by the c/ou 
of the sitnutmn. the bow iisdf. ITial it is of the composite .Uiatic type has 
diOTini above; for the n* of this o,i the mainhuid in MyceiiaeaiTdays 
there ii. iis w't have seen, i,t> evidence. It is significant that the Odyssnis 
of tile is not an archer, and that the poet of the Odyts^ has to de\dse 

great iHaiitliof M>-ceiiae,<i«a!inljint though U Ins vf theannoii >^rtS 

piutfEi ttnor, rtctojifjul&r ui Little d^ular tn llrriii martin fh0.^ati ^ 

--.SiarK 

* ThtiCi i. ?jfi. 

K»l!ks. and for thr ArtiOMd fomt „I Uie nUiKtitM i« VVactmiajjpLSwwrAfbrilr 

0JMryahAii^ jw Ila^, |i|}. 5 [f. li, ih^ 0 (>. (j3.1l liie«H>iid i<,ta u ihon kiiu! 

<1 •rtSutfll tw rffld i^TTMtp^ as i^qTtfUiiTq^ live louii: fonn. 

tl« Ujtid Itoimric ,n K Tha meaniqjj. 

ta«T=r ^ainta ipcliiais, Iwi (w n jKmnbli? f...ii3i of m f«Lr li/t 
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a aetitimeatal reason for bb not having tak^n bb fomiidubde weapon to 
Troy, nor indeed anywhere else, 4^p*i Se wlierc, apart ftoin 

Suitors, be could liardly hope for any game Larger than the Jiares stiU 
QL-caAiotmlly fomid there. 

It pcinaJns to conuttent hricfly on n fciv isofatcd reXerences to ni'Chi* 
tcctuial matters. 

Priam't Palace (Z 243-50) 

With regaftl to the palace of Priam, remarkaUle alike for llie size of the family 
it acconunodaledi for theidcliision in ft of the smifl'inTaw, and for the dresfietf 
stone of which it was built, it is safe to presume some foreign sou^ of inspim- 
ti(fli. Tmples arc the earliust buildings of dressed sione known m Greece and 
m-ikc their first appearance in tliat form in thcseveotli centurj*; for Ionia thint 
b no evidence- Tales of the stone-built palaces of Egypt may have reacht^ 
Grt^ecc in tlic eightti century, and Greeks m^y Sdeeii slicb inh^bite^ by 
Plioonido^ kjn^s; though tlitTf? are np Mtatii prchittftiu*Al I'etnaLns oi tbifi* cit 
indccNl ol much luttir cpumofss in PhcMinicia, later iisag€ tUitl the aiiitU^gy ol 
Scjloinofl'& make it prubahLi that for important butlduigB stone wa& the 

regular mtitmoJ. There Iiow^v^Ti another possibility, viz, thai the 
is 3 Later interpolation. 'lie stnse would not siiilsir by the omission of 145-50; 
the Lines bear sonie rcseniblsnrjc to tlmsfl informiitlvc passages in the Odyssey 
about Libya and the hibabiLaaU of Crtrtc which we ^ reason to distrust. 

Th^w might be on sunh 1 nformation as an Ionian iiMirc'cnarv returned Jj wm 
ficrvice with Psammeticbos or a merchant skippor &om Al Mina cauld ifivc of 
palac(i3 and Oriental royal farnilics. Tbere are two allusscoH in tiie poctm to 
houses built of stones^ one jn a simile {[1 tta), pne in Odysseus dcscxiptiuii ol lliC 
tlialamos which he built for himself ajidPeneio|>e 195). It is safe to a^uum tJuit 

the bnildmgs are smalJ, bdng in case the wurk of the imaspective ooenpier, 

and that tbo metliodcfl)plo>>?dbdiy-5tciue biiiWing^wiUi sdcch^ 
shaped stones, a conuntwi method in a stmiy region, especially* if tbe lo^ stone 
splits well along tine strata* and one as&JxiatccL yyith a simple way t>I life. It is 
curioxis that brick should liowhtre be montinued in tlic piKim^^ since it w^ ust^ti 
in the Early* and the Late Bronze Age^ and in the Geometric penod,^ and in all 
probability liad nev4»r gone oat of ui?e. 

The Thdps ix 44*. 459 . 4^) 

One building in the courtyard of CWysseus remains £0 be accoontc^l for—the 
mysterious tholojj w^hich plays a pswr in the hanging of the Tnaid^vaiits, The 
scholiast eaqilains it as a rcund ImOidiiig (which riir name implies) in wliicli wtire 
kept clomestk: vessels in daily use* such as kmteis and drtiihfng-ctips, but thb 
of entnse is mere giisswuxk. A different explanation is sugge^ed by a terra- 
Cdttu from Cortntli now (or latcjy) in Berlin, regnnhai by Zahn as Late .Mycon- 
srean.^ ft consists of thret cyUndrkal structures with peaked roofs and openmgs 
iramediatdy brJnw tJitm. ioiacd to each other and nmnnred on a single pUnth. 

T eh, p- ri^Tp »i, pv 

* LH IIL i*!3tDEmKtt3i^ 156 ff^ 

i AO^ p. IQ tSparta); littfJfHat ii P- 547 {Alhens). 

* Kbmi l^esl^hm der V^iiuht^hie^ v, pu pi. 7A** 
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TJifiiTK is uo doubt that tiicy rcpresiint granuri», fur not only mcxkls but 

examples of ibe real bulling have bwji foiuul in Egypt, where their use is 
bci-ond question- The date of the Berlin example luis Uim qtiesibned on tite 
ground that a simttar Iragtoeni found io a well in the ^Vgata is Gtvmetrie or jnil>‘ 
Otwnietric.' The dare, howt^ver, is of no imponunce in rektion to the tholm of 
Odysseus; the tyj»t:s of farm-biiiidm^ in ail regioiLS are as a. ruh: iong-tiwd, and 
to any ca^ a Geometric date ia ojiiireiy appifspiiJite. 


Me^ihnai (r 37, v 354) 

WhetJier tho pa^ge in which tins term is flist applied to some part of 
the house of Odysseus* is an interpoIaUc«i is a matter of dispute, but as no 
such snspicion attaches to its second occurrence in rbi't sense,^ we may 
assunre that the word belongs to the epic tiadition- We noednot therefore 
enter into the aigun^eiits fur and against the genuineness of the episode of 
the sltifting of the armSj so admirably expounded by Monro at the opening 
of T. TJiey mil probably convince most readers that the entire eptsodc is 
an interpokition based on a misumkistanding of;( X4i>-i, which also led to 
the insertion of x 33-^: but as any meaning tliai suits « 354 seems equally 
appropriate to the earlier mention, the point is of no importancG licic- 
Tiic WT4sorfwfli—on both occasions the word is used in the plural^re now 
generally identihod with the niesoinmii vvJjicli are kno^vn from certain 
Attic and Delphic inscriptions and which in an inscripiion coitceraing the 
building of Philo's Skenotheke in Pdraeiis* are described as Die cross-beams 
which span the nave of a building di\'i(kd by two longitudinal nnvs of 
columns on whose capitals the ends of the mesomnai rest, Nosudi arrange¬ 
ment Is conceivable in Homer i but it may be that the reference is to biainis 
which Hiutwl the four colnniiis round the hearth, the &)«o; lieW (he 
secondary beaitia,^ 

Aristarchus, as k well kiioun, identified the mesodmai with the sjiacea 
between tlifc coliiinns. a meaning iiiapprojiriatf in the first ]>assaec and 
impossible in the second. e are not of course warranted in asstmting that 
be was ignorant of the word Wisomnat, which seems unlikely, and we 
kn^ nothing of the arguments which Jed him to hk strange condnsion. 
It IS intelligible only if he was ihinting of engagtsi columns. 


Of forriftcation walls we leant very little; there are, however, points of 
interest in the description of tlie wall built round the Greek camp, though 
(he indication; are too slight to allow of positive conclusions- It was built 


^ ikilipip ]l^ » t j7, 

* DElleu bcrger^ 969 kc Hp^cbiLly Irn^i |r|, imic! 




^ Jut the iRtinwmy «f the ini.^UEiu I rfujulrl have twen mrUned to wwlrr=rtafnl 
prahaLly = Wfffatk of ilu I-H HI fy, 

in th« pii-™reliytise of Ul til ikiteat Tir>'tis, and upt^n clitiiui* Imnr iwie 
fctainbbiw to (he other lijm dcnilcd by vi*. the nuui box (fl J34,« a&). than do 

fMJTUJQI^ DClIIlIS- ^ ^ 
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of timbtrr stone*' thus tccdling tlic nibble masonry ivitii timber 
framework of Mj^ceiuu* and Tii^ms; as Leaf says, Iiowever. the phrase 
frr^Jtin 259 ) suggests that the timber was used* at any rate in 

pan, to give the wall a perpendicubif extintiai face, a use naturally not 
found in interiors, Xbc sense of the mysterious upouam. (M 358 and 444 } 
cannot be determined. Tt»e word oocursonce more in Greek, when Herodo¬ 
tus" uses it to describe tlie step-like courses of a. pyramid in proctis of 
construction, before tlie triangular spaces have been filled up so as to give 
a straight-edged profile. I’his strongly suggests that the lower part of the 
Greek vi-aJl had a stioug 'liaticr', such as the outer wall of a medieval casile 
sometimes itas anti auch as forms almost the sole surviving part of tlje great 
wall of Hisfarlik VI.* Such a Vfali would have throughout tJie hatter a 
slightly ‘stepped’ profile, .^tbovc it the face would presumably be vertical. 
Vfstigts of this portioai iu crude brick were found at Hissarlik, but there are 
also traces of u stone rampart whidt bad presumably replaced the brick, at 
teast in part. Tliat this type of wall was known to Uomrr, w’hcliier by 
tradition or aiitoj>^% seems probable, to judge hy tlie pas^ge in which 
Patroklos leaps dyit«»i-us, on to the ‘cJbow’ formed by tlie junction of the 
sloping and vertical parts of the wall of ihon."* It may be that the Greek 
wall is supposed to be of the same constnictiDn, batter of stones below, 
brick or earth and a framew'ork of i^Tpoi above. As the batter is unknowri 
in Greece. Crete, BJid the A<*gaL‘an islands, the passage apparently embodies 
a piece of Itxml knowledge, however obtained. 

3 , Ttih l EMPLE 

The question of temples jn Homer has received a new importance since the 
early date—c. 8 m and possibly carher—of that of Here. Akraia at Ptrachora 
has been cstabILstiett.* Further, the occiirrence in its earliest deposits of tlie 
fragmentary remains ol the small bouse or temple models described above 
and behoved to be imported from Argce* suggests tliat the Argive Heiaion 
was already in being; there cotdd liardiy have been an export trade in ^I'otives 
if piety liad not already begun at luime, nor will vottves of a permanent 
character be oilered to a deity until there is somewhere to put them. Nor 
can Corinth have been in this respect bciiiod her outpost Perachora. It is 
a curious fact tliat all our earliest evidence comes frem Dorian rites and 
tltat this iSvtit imAimMMTroK mxpm riiauJd apparently iiave been (he first to 
give (he guardian deity of the adolusceni pdiis a pemianent abiding-place 
within its walls.^ 

' K 435 ff-i cf. JW J9,ssS-6e, MMt 44^- . . 

■ it |i pwAthlt! to up ttiU, mA Mny Tole fev? m. £ood *r{iy» Hwiiiujui; uaiiiig ua^'t Imna? 
{Tftfjc T63 L«ii% IW, pi. vui}. 

* n 7M. * r* PH- ■* lUlil.j pv, fF, 

V 'IIk duit iLt mhkh tli? XH III (?) B’ of Xhcrmoii wu conv<rTed frticti a 

house HP a tempkr caiiTiflt be j tJint y| ilir 'Jtair-pb' whkh 

nmt^ the is iixin) to £- by tlie CtortrittHc votivn Jouud umki Hia itonv tuLM o[ 

F f 
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In the Bronze Age world t>t the At^ean the temple was unkno^vij. In 
Greece, as we have seen. Uie religion of the Mil peoplt was not of a nature 
to express it&ell in monimiejits. This reticciijce extenda to the Siiaft-grayes, 
whidi provide little more tliau evidiuice that a certidti tetiduitoe of the 
dead was maintained at their graves. 

In the succeeding (LH H) period tlie influetice of Cretan reitgiou can be 
seen in several ai its ntanifold forms, only one of which concerns us tiere. 
Tilt palace shrine was a vital clement at Knossos from the first days of Uie 
palace to the last,* and was adopted in mainland Greece, possibly as the 
result of direct propaganda from Crete A The earliest example is ttie shrine 
with trijXHj lieortiis of Cretan lyjw excavated by Wace on tile Acropolis of 
Mycenae;* it dates to the end of the Second or tlie beginning of the ITrird 
Late Helladic period. iVt Moltlii (DorJon) in Messenia^ a smalt tiouse shrine 
with a. gogd‘Sizctl court hi front of it was found in a complex of LH. LIJ 
buildings t ll contained among other objects a fine double axediead of 
bronze, a Cretan symbol farfniin frequent on tJic mainland. Sin n* Mnossos 
WEis by that time lying in rtiiiis, it cannot have been direct contact w ith her 
that inspired the sanctuarj' of Dorioa. A shrine of soinew'hat ambiguous 
character has been excavated at Aaine,’ where, in keeping with its char¬ 
acter as an oatpost. there is no palace; cult was carried on m n large room 
of megaron type* w-hidt may have lieen part of a private house. On and 
about a rough dais of stone in one corner was found a remarkable group of 
cult objects, including five fenmle figurines of terra-cotta; nsingle head, 
male and bearded, on a much larger scale; vases in the latest Mycenaean 
style: and a .stone axe, 'llie male head represents certainly the principal, 
jjossibly the only, tleity; whethur the female figiucs are goddesses, divine 
atlflndants, or human warsfiippcrs, tiiere is tiu doubt of thdr subordina- 
liun. This contrasts with tlie state of affairs in Crete, where the Great 
Goddess in spite of her young male consort raraains supreme. The stone 
axe suggests a thunderbolt, and it is possible tint the sanctnatj' of Asine 
mark.s a stage in the progress of Zeus, m admittedly Indo-European ami 
thiu-elore irmnigront ddty. asserting him.^'lf at the expense of the native 
goddesses; on the LH III limestone tablet from Mycemu? the divinity is 

th« wwUm ColuBtiw 0( the ])ettily|e. I»il hwv be Min' lhae the ctEiivcmon. Cn^ceSor Rabm- 
stHi nuw naiiaiively nscnln ibr Tncsuron to the tmlh ctrirurj', the [ettiiile yf Hera Atmua it 
IVivhcna detiiiitHy to llw isinih. asai the ArtanHOrtliiu at StsirtB to the ninth or ek-hth 
tmd p, ^ 

^ l\ flf AL pp. aiif! 4^5 U-t paJ ii, pp. 3^3 fF. 

J Ibin,^ jifL =£j 

• BSA. sxv, pp. Nutt iM tiHwl hearth in ilie shfinc of the Doubk A«a ul KnnsiW 

uiuJ ihc sinw <j£ ui.'sdy fifty at Kitou Kluutt (K v/ iV, i|, p, 3^. 

• IhfSvititk jtfrrtritu iixprjiiian, pp, ijfi If. 

• NUsmi. pp, pk fii enij {v. 

' ll imt ucki euiiitnn Ws aUntt Uw cejiire cT iM jujota. Sn inm tif a central tmutli 
irtic toumi, but an tfieie wai tw trw* <if a lonneftt lk»r dih j» not ^uiprhtne. Al Tirt-ns the 
eitiitfMt of the liEArtht k blertcd fmtn die j^p, in ih,. floof.dnuM b the case ol llie UiwT, 
TBctaagakr m thAt of the Lxlih Mcg^rofi. 
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Tlie vases of the shrine belong to the dtgenenale final phase of 
Lfl lllp including* however^ one which bears an inscriptioii* t!ie latest 
c;catnpte of the script currem on the rnainliintl m ihe Bmnsse A 

somewhat similar house-shrine of carlicTp though still LU Ill* date lias 
been reported tmm Berbatii A stone beiidi set against one ^vall had 
supported a large LH HI amphora^ a small ladle* and four female figuTiiniis 
oi the iamiliar type.* 

The iimestone tablet^ coming as it does Irom a LH HI house, suggests a 
private domestic cult corrc^tiding to that of the palace; preaumably it 
wa^ 341 object of devotion at the date cf the sack, Tlie deity> ^s'ho carries a 
fignre^f-eight is a fitting precursor of Athene PromEchos ami of the 

Athene whose temple subsetiucnily stood on the Myccnatan acmpolh.. 

In addition 10 iudoor citlts sacrifice was ofiered in the Broni^ff Ajge on 
altars in the open air^ a$ imist always be the cose if burnt ^>acTi£icc is 
pmetbed on a large scale- At Tiryns the altar in the cotmj'ard b obviously 
closdy associated with the □u-gaion on whose axial line it stands* and 
probably con tinned to sen^e the later temple:^ dsewherc, how'cver, the 
altar seems to be indci^endenl of any saiictuary. At Delphi the lowest 
stratum outside the east end of the temple of Apollo cemsistc^d of black 
greasy earth iuterspenied with ash and liragmeuts of bone and containing 
an immense quantity ol Mycenaean sherds and a mimber of term<ottn 
fig mines, all female.^ Similarly on Sannos tlie lowest stratum in liic 
mediate neighbourhood oi tlie Great ^UUur oontainod Mycenaean shertb,^ 

For the ensuing age we have no direct evHdence and littk informa tion, 
Thiire b no prolcMjeomirtric stratum at I>dphi* where a Geometric: deposit 
alxjut i UL in depth immediately overlies the Mycenaean but probably 
this only means that the proto 4 .k-ometric folk, unlike the Mycenaean^ did 
not throw food-ve^ls into the fire or break them on the spot, t’hi? cult of 
the palace shrines must have come to an endin soaie coses (e.g* at Mycenae), 
but not necessarily in all At Tiryns the circumstances are ob^ettre,^ but it 
appears certain that wluic a Geometric population squatted in the second¬ 
ary apartoients* the megaron remained intact and uninliabitol utitil it 
perished in a coaflagratkiii probably f. 750. It is difficult to conceive what 
purpose it can have served tiirough that long post-Myoenaean period if net 
that ol conthiuing to house Hie anofint cidt. 

We leom from Pausania.s that ihe tempb of Dcmeter Hicsmoplioros had 
previously been tJie liouse of Carimus and liis descendants; the timiple we 

^ 1 - dA,, 1 ^ 3 ^, ^ 

* Hie Btjmiure h ^yettutenn and h an alrar Jin>l qoe* ns h ofiea the heod of 

« «k=irrTJtHa l plE, It wtu iwkff i«cmuimctcd ni datm irlikh fuiniol lie dettmnued 

lii* 

* ii* Mphis, V* np. ii-iii Mycctittr^ ainS CtwielTu* depcMti ifnere louiifl at "bcith 
«u^ of I hr iiiuipBe aud iin^bly wuw ravcied thte whole inLen'ening jjMicc, Liii were cleoicd 
jm^y Tifloai the lemmliilkrrit ol lie tangle of the AtcmacQnifhie wm lojd* 

* >!/{», 586. * FmulJUs^\,p^ uL 

” rtJ^Trr^ ijJ+ pk ir^ 
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knoiv to have been Eituated on tlie Cadmeiaj, tbe Acropolis oi ThebesJ The 
statemiint in the that Atlienu on koving Sclierie weni to Athens 

and entea^ into the strong house ot EtechUaeus loolcs like ovideeco ol a 
similar sihiatiou. The foimdations of a ^lyceuaean building, eeitainly 
part ol a palace, underlie the area subsequently occupied hy the 
Erechtheum and the Old Teitjpk of Athena,^ It b uitfortunutoly impos- 
siWe to diiie tlit destniction of tiib; palace, but tliEirfi are no subsequent 
amhittxtuial minains above U earlier than the ioundatiomi of the Old 
Temple, ivhich were^ laid in the late seventh or more probably the early 
sixth century; later kx tlie sixth century the buiidiug Witis enlaced and 
elaborated, presumably by Peisistratos or his sons. Earlier foundations 
may of course have been deared away by the buddeis of the Old renipk, 
hut tlifi palace can liardly liave been superseded by a temple earlier tlian 
(too, il so early. So long as there was a Idng of AtJiens. he must luive lived 
on the Acropolis and ccrtaiiily on no otlier pari of it than iliat on wliicJi the 
Ereclitiit]iini ^uhi^uenLly ^itood. It seems a fair aj^^umpdon that the 
Mycmacan palace is the strong house of Erechtheus nnd lik successor:^, 
and that it remained in use long euough to be known at bast by repute 
to the poet of tile He apparently also knew lire position of 

Athena as tutelary deity of the andent 'ietrapolis; then; is no other 
mason for making her go to Athens via Maratlion, its most important 
mend?er* wlien; she liad a sanctuary doubtless often visited by Ionian 
mariners, Tliere is no question here of a Knonze Age situadon preserved 
in epic: Atliens stands outside the epic iradiEion. The line and a ball— 
it is not a case of an inor^mit line or distich—have sarnedmes been re- 
gardtil as an Athenian interpolation, sa\d sometitues as a proof iliat the 
i^ an Atiitsuian poem. The passage can hardly an interpolatkm* 
sinfte tlui stale of afiairi^ it implies in all probability ceased to exist little 
if ai all later tJmn the probable date of the comjxjsiiiou of the Odyssey — 
say £. 700; unless, indeed, vreassmnt that tlic .Mycenaean paloeo continuerl 
to serve as tht official quarters of the aichon basileus initil the biuiding of 
the Old Temple. In that case, hovvever, the passage must be earlier ihiui 
the Athenian entry m the Cat^^gue^ in which that temple is recorded* 
There is no piausibk motive Iierc for an Athenian inteqKjlation, und it 
seems more natimiJ to rvgard the irrelev'an.t allusion—-inconsistent Loo* 

^ ix. 1&. 5; Xciii, HflL V, ii. Tlte liingii^ of PnusanLis to imiJy iliat he aatv ihc 
j if]wlh«r it b£^nx»ntt^ any inailgc^ rdl or nimlcfb flf rhe BromcAgt stmcnrir we 
CQonoE teEl; it may wr|l jike tW teiuple ol Tirjm, Llve iu fjun on litc I'oumJ^- 

Ui-infr. The home of OiukLiui wni £riTninJj' nol t[ic Uumt pulocc cxcaviitfd by KeniuMipc»ii]i}ft» 
ivhkL WS 14 oiji jidiiiik (PIF, V A jp «it. ‘^rtwhai'^, C 4 sLp 143^. It hoi been plaiiwWy 
I hat t htfiKwhkh d»ttoy^ litat tempb caiiscd by Ji(!hlmDg itid itmt tba silt Iwcmne 

till A iaiFf liable k »upfx»ed hi hnvr iHzn ctr^tod ol tm the 

CB fifn i cin i The burnt i^aJace wsJ apjsamiily kao^ni by repule ut Lcoit toEuiipidei iB<U(kde^ 
yifl ir.k 

^ HoUuEid, T^recbthEiim PiapcE&'j ^0^* jrxviLi pp. t IT and i^z CL ami pU -viu 
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slnCK elsewhere Ui tlie Odys^€y Adien^i has nE> home btil Olympua^ — as the 
tribute of an toniaii poet who had kjiowledge of the city and had very 
likely visited it. It may be remarked that tlie on^ other Athenian loaJity 
mentioned in either epic b Sounion*^ a mailing mark and probahly a port ol 
call lor the ^ips of Kestor and Menelaos on their homeward way from 
Troy, In any case wc have here a tcstiinony, unique in epic* to the con¬ 
tinuity in one instance of the royal culi with that of tlte nascent polls. 

Passing to the proto-Georaetric age, we may reasonably conjftciure that 
its cult was wholly or virtually anicouic and was often couctmed witli 
liiose sacred stont!$ of w likJt a number survived in the latest cJaiisical age, 
identified with* e.g,, Herakles at Hyettos, Eros at Thespial, the Charites 
at Orchomcnos,^ and Zeus Kappotas in Laconia,^ wlnle at Pharai in 
Acltaia some thirty of them were worshipped imder di\ine names.+ Some 
of cults may for aughl we kiiow^ go back to the beginning of the 
Bronze Age or even to the Neolithic Age in Greece; others may have 
appeared in fresh places owmg to the itibrisiQn of new and primitive 
populations. Thus to a band of Ainianes from Cirriva* w’ho ousted the 
Inacheis and Achaians from their tenitorj' by the Inadius^ Piutarth* 
attributes the worship of a stone to which they owed tlieir success, 'The 
cult* how^ever. may have been Jadigenous and older than the story about 
it. To the proto^Geometric jKjriod we may also reasonably ascribe that 
worship of tre<^'tnmks, logs, and planks of which records emerge about the 
vnd of the Geometric age. 

Our tiaiiiest Geomelric tuaieriaJ consists in thi? fragmEUite of house or, 
more probably, temple models from the Geometric temple of ITcm Akraia 
at Perachorap nnrl in the foundations of the temple itsdh'^ The fmgmcnis 
come from at least four specimens* of all of which it was possible to soy 
that sverc apsidal, ns was abo the Afcraia tempki itselh One certauily 
and alJ probably had n thntdtijd roof. They am earlier than tlie middle of 
the eighth century and may go back to its begiiuiing or even to the Tiinth. 
Since their ground-plaris agree with those of the temple in wdiich they were 
dedicated^ it may reasonably be assumed that the simdarity extended to 
the roofs and that the Akraia temple was thatched* Tliatching is in any 
case tlie simplest mcLfiod of rooQng a round, elliptical, or npsidal building. 

The temple of Ilera limenia, also at Pemchora,^ was built about the 

* y J7S* wh*?pc it V9 Mprttlirtn itit principul place In i1h? vi-iy 

iiEietenl lettitncml knrtwu fiii Trtmpolit^ wftSdi to llm fourtli cenruiy, thou^li rwl 

irvifn trn [idniLinklrAtlve tuut* yet maintoiiiCcl n ccttairi Teiigftiiia cohesf^m. A (mgrriiaiLaiy 
akjidar it in tn iir^nfUinn ihiu fhle in lahkh prwbton h in«^ fw 

inc^ukr i^^HSce to AOLeiniL ITirlkitu. Vfni Pjrail. Sat. k pp. 46 mset, C^. 
SchnL fttl loc^ PLfiil Sdid. iSnd- Oh 56 a; Stcfih. In early dnsi 

tmcli a festival ruight well hcbig Icmious lo ^lanulidii la wpJi nt. ti> AilieiU- Iii tisc Oifysisy} ll 
irnpJirft that wntflinty Semniun mid probably MaiajhAu ttuve uudcrgotir ™wpficrurfr with 
Athena. 

" ['aus. k. M- i7^ t; 3®. u * IHd. nl u * Ibid, vik az. 4. 

^ Qit* Cr^ ^ t, pp, s!t luhl 34 ff., fliid pi. ft. ^ [bidii p, ti^. 
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middle of the dghth century i it was rectongnJar. but was probably also 
thatched. The approximatdy contempotaiy modd from the Argive 
Heraion' is rectangular and lias a roof of a pitch so steep as to suggest 
tlratcfa or shingling. 

Tiic apsidal house is of course no novelty in Greece. It is known in 
lliesEaly it appears at Orchotnenos in Uie EH period^ and at Tliennon* 
iMt^gaion A) far up in the second mtllcaniuni; at Korakou^ in the same 
period rl U definitely associated with the MH culture. Megaton lit at 
lliermtin is not apsidaJ. tJiougli the back wall has a distinct outwardcun-e 
and tin* side>wulls a slighter one :* tlie colonnade, however, which was 
erectetl roimd it in the eightli century and certainly marks tlic sacred 
chmeter of the building at that date, is truly apsidoi. The small finds from 
Dfirpfuld’s group of prehistoric apsidal houses at Olympia have not been 
published, W there is no mistaking his description of a Mycenaean sherd 
of a late tji'pc.^ and this at least provides a siepping-stonc Iwtween the 
Middle Bronze Age and 3 m a c Ko doubt part of the population of Greece 
lived bi such bouses throughout the entire period, especially, w’e may 
assume, in the north, north-west, and west; but the n-uascence of which 
we become iwaie e. 800 is surely to lx- associated with the intrusion of tbe 
Dorians and nonh-W'est Greeks into the Pelcipoimese. 

From the beginning of the Bronze Age onwards, however, there had been 
3 ^tiuct building tradition in Greece, In die Peloponneso such EH 
buildings as wc know (apart from the enormous round structure at Tiryns} 
are rectangular: our principal infonnatioii comes from Zygouries. when; 
ten houses, each of two rooraH or more, were found to be of purely rect¬ 
angular design. The roofs were of the type which was subsequently em¬ 
ployed for the megaron at Jfyoenac, consisting of clay be;ddcd on reeds 
and supported on brandies or slender trce-lrunks,® Roofs of this sort were 
not flat, but admitted oi a much Jowvr gable than the more perracabJc 
thatch. They were by no means confined to the .south, having been identi¬ 
fied by Tsoimtas at Scsklo:* prr roufra. rooms which may fairly be de- 
scribed nie^am have been ff>mid on EH sites, 

« K. MjitlET, A.V., WJ. J.pi ^ ff.; Oikonoimn,E/»ff. Arfh., wjr, pp, 1 i[. i«ni|ilr 

«! .Vittaria 0 ^ 4t hpaita u ttp|ittisfnulely etwicmprmiTT und ii mrtswnibr. For a rprt- 
ungiitar ttniplc ar l»cer« m Cwt of die ianw durt sec J.'L, lyyi, pjj. ai^g. \t \iitisM in 
Ledws a tlennu^rie litiOiUfie h»s km <xcwTat«l wtiirh gnea bock lo Soo or cvmi 

ftirther; rt h no* etmm, howevci. wTwthcr it is house or icifijile (BS.-t. warii, pp. 44 If.), 
Ill the ApFi>. tii>wever. nh imdirobtwl house of Geometric dute luid ovaS ciknid-riTun 

hM MOK to l^i (flfspiria, it. pp. sis ff.). All ellipricsJ uwidrJ ftom Shims a,mi[ihi tbcotheis, 

ftl stjonc, If of the Rxth cenUiF}'. and at thsT rfate must TTpresent u Jiouie. 

* Fftk. 7 ’feii.. p. fiit. r;. « i, p. i pp,an 

I w S3. The rW is antttiuin. 

iSTesAi., pp, p) ff. 

« S« h. E«fal^ Wh, The i^roti Mr 1 its Rwf. AJ 4 , slri (19*9). pp.wff.*««iJ 
UittHBOw* >tqif))eiiK»tuiy note, ibJiJ., pp. jjofl. BaWsriii Smlihv fimeihcnt thnt the 
eiiwfuuA ttwnPis tepa^csent teirtples which luiri ifcvefopeii out of 14 Ikmisc tvpc ilwt iuiiJ 
been Ciutoiuitty in tlie Aighre vallejf (p. itj) nmy be tnic, but lub evidence. 
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It may be that PcTachom^ an mitpo^t, at first insignificant, ol 

Corinth, was Dorian and tliai the 5 ite yielded no traces of Mycenaean 
occnpatiun. We inay assume that the first settlers built the temple in the 
likeness of their o^ti houses, and further, that it would hardly have been 
built if they had not left behind them simjbr building at Corinth^ where 
we are consefiuenlly entitled to assume a rLmth-eeuturj^ temple built by 
men who abo li\Td in apsidal I muses. Swell siniplidty af life—^for the 
apsidaJ house tends to maintain complete iaolation—accords wdl with 
w hat wc are told of thv austerity of tlie early Syracusans : but change soon 
ensued at Pcrachom and pre^anably at Corinth. The rcctangnW model 
from Die Argivc Heraion comes from tlie region which had been the heart 
of MycenLu^im culture in Greece^ a cultuR' \vho$c architecture purely 
rectangular, and in which the megaron of Tiryns had possibly been playing 
the part of ;i temple. How^ever this may be, the triumi^h of the n?ctangular 
system ^s■as rapid and complete. Tlio temple of Hera.Umcuia at Pecachom. 
buUt c, 750 ('the approximate date ol ttie Argive inodcl)^ at the opening of 
a period of greatly extended cominerda] relatioiss. w^*^rectacgtihjr; so, too, 
U'as the earhest tempk, contemporary, if not earlier, of Artemis Ortlim, 
at Sparta, another site where then? was no prcw-ioiis ilyceimjcan ocaipalion. 

Tlu' earliest Heraion of Samos back to c. Boo, fjossibly earlier.* The 
impulse to i^rvrci temples thereforct oven if it originated with the Dorianss 
and north-west Greeks^ ficems to have been fairly general throughout the 
Grieek world, and is presumably one feature of the early development 
of the polls; it may well have been the serpiel in many cases to the aboli¬ 
tion of thi> kingship. Even if the royal residence continued to Ix^ the 
scene of the cult, the megsron must hai'e been divested of its secular 
character, Tlie king can no longer have exercised control over it: he might 
still have special iimctriousand might enjoy privil^iges, but only as the 
favoured tenant of a uow resident owner It may be sunmsed that to 
secure the permanent pre?;OTic* of the deity within thi* walls df the enm- 
mimily was one of the main objects of Ihe temple-builders. It h true Uiat 
the OI>Tiipianfi* pan-Achaiau tn Homcfi are found to be aUo pan-Hellenic * 
Athena Chatkioikos L? lionounxl at Sparta as well as Artemis Orthia, Hem 
in the Argolid, at Corinth and on Samos; yet the members of each ctun- 
munity must have felt that the deity of their choict? was in a which 
now^hcre find in Homer th^ir deity, anti in some degree guaranteed the 
survival of thdr tiny state. 

Tttt TEMJ'L£ IX 

Save that it ignores sacred stones and trees, Honicric cult generally 
conforms to, or at least does not confiiftt with, what w'e have inh-rral 
al>otit Greek worship between t. noo and €. ftoo, Lite the king* the deity 

* Bu^hcTi AM. W pp. t ff. Lt i% lepoited thai e^Oivjijrm luu ^own 

ifbc dair nf ihm fliii tcitiptc to li<«af|jTr ihaa could be t^nWIdidfl by ihtf evirlcucc Nwdiftblc 
hi I95&- 
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pos^sscsa teniRiio^ anil aJtar,* parlmps an as well* as he continues to 
do in hi.^todc titncSp hut with the few (exceptions to be dealt with boEoWp 
\\v has neither Iiouse nor cult'Statue. On public cKazasiona^ such as the 
assembly of the fleet at AiiiiSp sacrifice is offered at an altar in the open air* 
in tills case to al! the ImmortEils.^^ Votives of a permanent character appear 
only in a singfe pa^ge m the Odyss^ (y S74). 

From the foregoing account of early temples it is clear I fiat poets of tiie 
eighth centiiiy must have kno™ theiu on both ade^ of the Aegaeaiip for 
the earliest Heraron of Samos is not likely to have Iw?n a unif^ue ^ample^ 
It is therefore impossible to dismiss as interpolations ail mentions of Iheni 
IE Homer^ few as these ate; each mttst be i:‘xa]Ti[ned on its own merits,-* 

That the mentions are so few nee<l not surprise tis. Nfo $uch cau$c 
existed as brought abont at a much earlier date the iatnisinn of crcnifttion 
Into the heroic tradition. In a.tale of war men tnnst die ajid their bodies 
must be fittingly disposed of, but if events are told from the |>oint of view 
of tile inFuders^ they have little occasioii to mention own temples. Tn 

the Hmd {apart from the Athenian entry in the it is ruaturally 

tHo^ of the Trojans that find a place* Tlicre was aot much mducemmt fer 
the poet to introduce the rude and insigrufirant strtichires to whidi the 
models and the relics of early foiindalious alike b«-ar witness; iior Could 
arty advance in architecture be made so long as tliatcliiug or ^lunglLog was 
the o^y method of roofing in use, as seems to liave been the case this 
date in north-west Gr?rai anti the Dorianked parts of the Pclopounese. 
for wlucli alone we iiave evidence^ Thatch and shingling necessitate a very 
steep pitch U the ratn-wTiter is to run off without ,soaking in^ and thus the 
architectural possibilities are severely limited* The building must remain 
narrow or the height of the itiof wilt Ijecome preposterous: its lengthy 
thercioro, must also be inconsiderable. Tlie gable^iace is aw^kward and 
disproporticinate: it offers no field for decoration comparable to the pedi¬ 
ment whose tapering, elongated space affords, Uk^ a hexameter line, tfie 
opportunity for much delicate variation witliin strictly prescribed limits* 
An exit from the impasse ^vas pmvide4l bv tlte introduction, doubtless 
undot Oriental influence, of the firo^baked tile, which finrt appears on 
Greek sites in the s-?vcnth centur^\ it is irop tlmi baked tiira of a sort 
make sporadic and scanty appearances on Bronze Age rites from EH to 
LIIITI ;* but they an? of so poor a i|ualicy that thuir use was probablj^ 

aU^L. Lb= JW (if AthtDH: cm Scherb, . 

dQpjie rht fcflin.lMifln* of bmisifhwK to), she Uo icnifib. oM utJte tite Fwirnw ^aJ a 
J7acn^E%>< (C aflfi), i n w fF 

Mt htu tvfmi been tiroarlteil ihut vrhrtrM whieJi bt-btiR^ in itte ewLst epfc vtjmiIki- 
Jjwy. nevts llif IniuitiT fpim hii*. jt#( Appnn in ilw Ionian fonn only 

‘ f wnnjUtre [1 st, ^vhifh iiJlitdc, Tiryw (rite 

K.whiI Kuikl^), UI; Halrhi MH; Asiins Codc doqhlful iti^taiKo), MU; Jlllmif, 

uoitli *1-^ of AcnipJlv rwlM Grtouidwir ija in foinlw), not Mvorniw ij»nly 

m Hwnt«), oU Q 1 III: cf. A A., pp. 551-7* ^inssiMr rt&Rls Oie noot ouniiiv of ihe Til» 
IIH OM iHLion «]»y M kw bQvc Iws prcmrtd. Ct, Piturkara. i, fj. t 
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restricted and certainly did not survive. Perfectly impervious^ the sewntli- 
century tile rendered possible a roof of gentle slope, ^itli a oonscrqnent 
increase in vn'dtJi i the result \i'a5 thts ptdiTJieTiti and thus the dassical form 
of the temple was inaugoratetL Further, witli the tile came a whole system 
of terra<otta revetment—isima^ antefiKn watErspuut^ akroteriorir—moulded 
in graceful forms and richly anti delicately pahitcd* The liuman bead as 
an antefi^c bojie of the earliest motifs, and before the end of the sevcnlli 
centniy gorgoneia and lion-bead waterspouts have made their appearance- 
The house of God Ints become tlie central jew'cl of a poUs advancing m 
wealth and culttirv— ttX^ifxov. Of tliest? developments 
Homer canid know nothing, much less of the final step which remained to 
be taken^ For a while walls of crude brick or rubble set on a few courses of 
stoTie peisistefl ; then in the second half of the seventh century the temple 
biult of dressed stone tlironghout begins to establish itself, and for tho first 
time ihen.^ are building worth making* liternllyi a song and dance alxiut. 

The first mention of templf^ in tht; /ffW refers to those whitli Cliryses 
was apparently in the habit of buildings or* strictly* roofingfor Apollo. 
Do the words of the pnest imply that Ite had done so at, say, KiUa and 
Tcficdos as well as Troj^ or did he on the occasion of some recurrent festi- 
vaP nni up a booth of bouglis^ a wtiXyjSTy like the first teniplc of the god at 
Dt^lphi Diere is no mcntjofi of a temple when tht Greeks arrive with tijc 
hecatomb of atoucTiteni^ but in any case the focmen, ^ dona /ifr^nUs^ 
wrmld not be adtnitted beyond the limits ol the shore. Hie question can- 
tint be settled, and in any case the words in tlie mouth of a Trojan would 
not seem unnatural to ati eighth-century audience. 

iii?xt ailusion occurs in a book of many iiiugulanti^, yet uotp like 
/x> isolated from its contest. Tile narrative is carried on into 2 wdthout 
breach of continuity, and it h no Ic^ dosely linked to dp whidi carries F 
with it, WibmowitK eveji thought that the three t>oi 7 ks had formud a 
small epic which had bad an independent existence before it was moor- 
pomted in tht lliadJ Further, he pointed out that in F 330^4* ttse is 
made of themes w'hLch recur in the Cy^ri^ but find no place elsewhere in 
the Hind, viz. the guest-friendship of Menelaos and Idomenew, and tlic 
death (total or pitrtial) of the DioskouroL That is to say, F drew on 
poetry tn contempororv circtilation for ftaturcs which were destined to 
reappear only later, ShnilBrly, E seems to uses! exceptional sources, 
but of a different sort. MTiile much of Ihe book reflects the Ionian 
clioractcr iu its lightest mood, oilier elements seem to be of Cypriot 
origin. Tlie evideuo" which is brgdy liuguifitic will be discussed in the 
next chapter; here it sofEciejit to note that In this book alone Aphrodite 

* 'riie verb pfeutt «il¥ m J> 45a, where h uncftm spcccftEally t& ihatch* mtd b ^ tqj, 

wheze the b p«sljitblT ilit wme. 

* Such. Jtt iJie ^Ea elbc'wluTe a^isocidted with Apahi^, PniU* riL 37. 4 ^ 

1 PflEH- I. 5 h 
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is called K^pcf, nor docs the epithet occur in tljc Odvssnf, though her 
conncjdoii wih Paphos k recopuizedJ Its use in £ may fairly bo taken to 
associate with Cyprus the two episodes in wliich she is concerned,* though 
of ^tirse neither Aineias nor /\ics has any connexion with the island, 
Lncidentally, it is in these episodes that moat of the peculiaiitJes of the 
book appear, whether they are demonstrably Cypriot or not. In a ty-priot 
source tire nientioo of a temple nwd not surprise us; from the time that 
the Phoenicians settled in the island, their temples must have been a 
(ai^ar sight to the Cj'priot Gre-vlts. In tlie given context the word 
would jiot jpx On the of the pottos 

Hence there is no reason to regard with suspicion the second reference 
to the same temple in // S3, even though it disturbs the precis symmetty 
of the provisions for the disjxjsal of the arms of the vanquished, whichever 
he be,ui the forthcoioing due!; the aJluEaon is probably deliberate, made bv 
the poet to recall the episode inland Hector’s debt to Apollo. Sudi limited 
yet reiterated use of a sou™ alien to his main tlierne is found in briefer 
compass m the introduction of Areithoos the Maceman in //8 and the sad 
tale of his end in If 137 fi. 

I'he ciw of aw Atliena temple in Troy is very different. There is no 
j^tiJicaUon for the presence of Uir goddess in the city of whidi she is a 
mtter and con.dstent enemy and where she never again appears. When at 
begmning of the next book she and Apollo meet outside the gates 

T» from OJympiJs. 

rile SitppiiciUto nt z as H stands to-day bears obvious marks of having 

b-eti tampered wath. Temple and cuit^tatue appear together: first in tiw 
mstnirnions by Heicnt^ to Hector arid rivaled by Hector 

to He^be (269-78) and finally in the perfonnajice of the sacrifice (a 36 - 
X* ' the iiamitivc receives certain amplifications in the account of 
the ro^ brought from l.idon by Pom and Helen, an episode apparent!v 
modelled on her travels with Mendaos in the Orfysso'. ami in So intro¬ 
duction of Hieano. ihittghter of Kisseus and vrife of Mtenor as we learn 

else dtscribed as priestess of Athena, 
She holi^ Jjcr office by appointment of the Trojans, an improbable nu-thod 

If «I«tion m a city governed by a king. No other prk-^dc^ is meuticned 
m eiUiirr Ikmi or Odyssey. 

A different account of his mission is given by Hector in bis address to 

* B Ttse Trtew of ttlbiTitfiniti (im. ei'i,, i*. iflft) tlial k,. 4 t .1. 

cou^rririillr W. dn nol';f:i. i.fc.rw'^S 

^ 

*•> « a .fate *hfdnuu,t f^ll 4. fate»i 

^ with them to tJ^lT&e 
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tlifl troops before Ica^'ing^ the field (tJj-15)- He b going to tell 'the aged 
councillors and our^'h’es'^ to pray to the god^^ andt in the proper Horneric 
promise hecitoinbSj and Hekabe on htr fir^ rtioeiijig with him 
[257) merdy asks if he has come to hold up his hands to Zeus from the 
Acropolis-^ NeillicT speaks of Athena^ On these lines the original Supplica- 
tioti must have procet'ded- The Athenian character of the substituted 
version andit&clo:^ correspondence wiLti tlie ceremonbil of the Panathen^ 
aia in the offering of the peplos at Athens have natui-ally been remarked 
by everif' comnientator. another b a DomiptiQii: 

the summons is not confined—^w’hy fdiould it be?—^to the aged women, 
since Hector {3?!^) thinks it likely that Andmmadic has complied wdtJi 
it and joined her contt?mpoises. Tlie ancient v.l. b certainly the 

true onCi ytpmpd or y^fKtpd was the title of the women appointed to assist 
the ivife of the king arehoa in the worship of Dionysus al Athens; in 
historic times their function was probably tnorci general,** ttirther, the 
temple is unique in that it contains a seated enJt^statut, ont moreover 
of a size to receive on tls lap the largest of Hekabe^s robes. It is true that 
cult-statues go back almost demonstrably to the eighth century and that 
some of our most defiiiite evidence relates to the seated type^ Of tiie statne 
of Athaiia Lindia in RhcMle^i we have no plirect knowledge^ but its type wus 
iicutelv diviniKl by BUcikenberg^ iti tnrni-cnttas of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turie^; from Gela and Akragas, These rcprasimt a sealed goddess w’canng 
the diadem and necklac<^ recorded in the famous lemple clironiclc of 
Lindos among the possessions of Athann Littdijt, The drap^:!^^ Ls ab^oluh.'Iy 
flat, w hich indicates a very an:haic original* ami some spfrdmens tiave no 
arms A carrj’ing us back a stage further yet in the rlevdopiucnt of the 
statue. Gcia was founded by a mixed Kiiodian and Cretan colony m 689, 
and Akragas w'as founded by Gela in 5S1. Presumably the tciraMDottiis 
represent tlte tutelary deity of lx>th; and when wc find the temple chronicle 
of Lindos recording offerings dedicated tliere by both tliese cities to Athana 
Lindia,^ to whom the iMoans give tlic unusual titlL- of Patroia, we an? 
justified in accepting the conclusion ol Blintonberg that botli fioisscssed 
copies of tliu cuh-statue at Lindos. H this is so, then wc Itavc in tht terra- 


* ^vAevtoI, i-i. n In-. Aiy. fnr the n&Tfntl] or » n Etcpriicrc 

V. T«if ai! loc. The fsuTmiTi ^TmM d4i4]btU:!M» ^barc^ like ibit ironiwi i*f Swtar^ 

iKiu&clayld b iiiiy oi w/ifibjp prrTm 

* wTpuIiJ be dtc luiuamJ pnwieiJiirc for any irmri orMnMn^ »iiii kng rrti^iidW 4 

[mweiy f^ieiT-air dirinity. T. Kume. AnlUit un.l IT p. 101 ^ 

^ u’#mm ccrtrtaj. Hreych. tiLV. ihif ^IntciDcaf aUinT iXncitTTiii f^iltruWr^ ittin jiic 

Esjftbrj' tniiiliUiini ihnt it f44lvisc«J ^ Fcit h ducuMitm uf tlie nnd alkt 

of the arwpwnl BiniitJiitiei on ^ee jchiiljCt ^Ma^^/PATvrj Epuuf^ 5 °*"^ 

It fi $tifidcnl 10 cite hext E^sr^-D^fribL^ii. p«it 4 73. 

+ d'AUianu T.Eiidu\ iHt. Kjf, Dai 0 kt Vidp^akab^nff SdshM. 19171 i^pKialiy 


pp* ^ 5 -jz. 

* dn tiiEii|i|r in the AisEirfmlrjani nitnkeribrij:. op, cit,, p, 4^ 
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cottas ths type of a cult-staiinf which in cxi^inicc io 63 ^ snd very 
poffiibiy goes back into tiit* dghth cx:ntiir>'. 

This is not, however, the whole story. I here was at IJntlos a more 
primitive cult-object desoHjed by Callimncitusas a ' i.e. a \rliolly 

or virrually aoiconic symbrjl of the godded, compamblt to the <ran> 
mentioned In tlw same fragment whkli represented Hem of Samos. That 
the oai'i'f Wiis erect is implied hi its name luid confirmed by the erect 
archaic statue, rccoidi'd on various coins,^ l>y which it was supteisedcd. 
Hlinkciiberg’s conclusions thni the original Aihima Undia, insfaUed by 
the Dorian setUeis, vas a similar object and that Oriental iuSuences are 
proinitient in her seated successor are (tjlly justified. 

Hera, at Tiiynto provides a paralk'l case. Besides t)ie small, seated image 
of peaj^wood which Pausaniassawat Argos whither it had transporter! 

^ere was a nojfftov hum-, tended, according to the FJutranh* by Kallithoe, 
i.e. Kallithula, first priestess of the first temple at Tiryits, The evidence 
of a pit of discarded votives at Tiryns dating to c. 750 points tn the eids- 
tunce of an eiehtli-cciitury temple, precadhig that of the seventh century 
of whidi one or two imchitectural members are estatit.’ KaHithoc is 
described as *£A^6ovj(tif, a dear indication that the was inside the 
temple- It IS legitimate to conjecture that it was the cult-object of tlje 
tirst, Lhe seated image that of the second, which, as we have seen was of 
the aeventh amtmy. Similar columns or tree-tnmks, aniconic or pcrhatis 
sUghtly humaniwd. are recorded elsewhere in mainland Greece: the 
(jTiyirtr idejitided by the Tliehans with Dionysus, according to an oracle 
quoted by Oement of .\leKaiidria,» the of Hina 

Kithaironia.- the k««- which Clement took to be .Apollo himself lu his 
temple at Delphi.# The image of Artemis Orthia at Sparta wems to have 
been a( least approximately anthropomorphic; it was Aniafl, Jicht and 
erect, if may ju^- by the story of its discovery, lield upright by the 
br^ches of willow-thicket in which it was found.* The smal] wooden 
Aphrodite of the Oeluins must also Uve been erect since it had a <mad- 
rangukr termination in lieu of feet.» That the standing cuJt-siatne is 
older 111 Greece tlian the seated h certain, and that the latter was intro- 

CWifni., ft. jftj. It ji hMillynrtcsuiT)' [Jj»y Umi Ji^ly ^ 

» ftMChn, /Lrr. ,V>rA.. tv, 'Hmh-, cuJ*. tet 

* w. T7. j, 

♦ pijkclr £1^., p. ait, fr,4- Ftir iJit htoiiian nf this tenipie of iitui* m Titvn* sw 

• Ul AVr. I. no 

♦ i'AJtk ill r(ir xti-it. 

^ “IT'*' theCrtiwiia, Delrfj (Knd p 

itiHit tnve dna|ipe:in:4| Mm fhr ^ii|t tsf Pnumtibi, wlu\ Am nnt * ' i ' ^ 
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cjDced imder OrioiitEil influence, po^sdbly by way of Cyprus, can hurdly 
be doubted-^ 

As has often bccD argued,^ tJie interpolation of the temple and statue 
ill Z is the work of an Athonbii, and consequently the date of the appear- 
ujice ot tlic seated Athena on the Acropolis becomes a matter of great 
Luicrest, On the Maud of Rhodes, whose trade with Phoenicia and Cyprus 
began early and was fairly copioiL^, the seated Athena Imdia con, as we 
iiave seen, be tiajced back to the confines of tlin eighth centiirj% but only 
as the successor of an earikr cuU-obgecl whkh, w hether or no it possessed 
any human traits* w'as at kast erect. 

Knowledge of a 5«;aicd goddess as an arl t can be detected at Athens 
in a cuJt^sccno depicted ofh tlie Uipylon cyHx id the oightli century already 
referred to.J* A hgurrc* ccrtumly female, of which the npperpart is tnissing* 
b iseated on a throne of Assyrian type with a footstool; it is true that the 
womm with linked hands wlio approacli her are Greek.-* but the pair of 
winged Iimnan-headed horse-tlemoits which appear 10 the other half of 
the circk originate in H^lssvria or Bahyknla luid cannot be paralleled 
nearer home than CypreSp and there but imperfectly^ Tlie artist is 
mspiretl by some foreign niotlel* probably Cypriot; there is no reason 
wi^-Itever to suppose that he meant to depict an Athenian cult-scone.. 

A second Geometric inonuuictii presumably iiho drew its iuspimtiau 
from the East. This is an unpiiblbhed temi-cotta tlgnrinc in tfie Ash- 
njolean Museum; it reptesents a seated female wtio may be a goddess^ but 
is not a cult-image and cannot bo regarded as evidence ol a conlemporar)' 
cult-statue at AtlTcns. 

Wljen we turn 10 the Jicerary sources, the case for the greater antiquity 
of the standing type of Athena is o^^erwIielmingA lliat in 480 the ciih- 
statue was removed from the Acropolis to Sidanii* mid so escapi^d do^ 
stnjction appears in a passage derived by Plnbirch from Clidemus,' 
it must therefore have been known to Athenians of the succeeding 
generation, Euripides and Arisrophanes testify that it was anued^ Lc. ^ 

I Al Ttin-, hvwisv^f, tlu irtily r4lr~«>lalii« ^iikli w havp *ny ^virleiiw t* ific 

found m the cums of tha city, Tfit 5iTi» hegtns IwftJTD jddb,c. Tlicje h therefore no 
rcm«ll la that llte mratdk actual sit Tray* 

= iJoaf recently Eiy fkthe, ii* \ip. with tL chansrEeiktk; wealth of in^uiuty 

tiiui uf w^ch itsc hah madi: 4bavc. Iti» bowcvicr,i bsuctl rm iht 

AU»mbtuii troiti; kfi Z, that Oie Hi^d m wc have^ h k rhe a^nrti of &u AUiciiLnii wijo pTCh!iicet3 k 
111 Chr CniTary m ai least I\v/i UJurt! luil CiHCiiiica’i it^lTi 

* _iA#. 3tviil pt tg. i’’ar ilic throne ef,. P, ei- C, \k urj, ^ 

* 3 « KiKiiTjCp KBH.f pp, JI3 ff,. 4in4 iKti in, p. 67,1, 2 $^ ** KiB., p, 107# s- 

» IK et C iitp p. 7F|p 1^. ytp. 

* hi a|iitc of Fiickcahitus'i sj^iiiKDtf on ihf other iid«^ AM^ xxriii pp. 17 fF, Ht 

pniYcs by mrau^ uf tnnpicirt'^^iiuic5 iif th?: hamh <*3iiitry whkh leoiiTl llur lUributc^. 

□nil iirTtikftkcnli ol ctik-staitue v\ Alhenii in the dut it correspand^ Lo sealed 

m. teptetcTiicd m rerTa-rntnid nf the AcrmpalU (it* ni/mj’ anil* kw pn:eMclyi ro icmi; 
twa at tticfe tepfesentalkms uu I4iirk'%ujal ^ni«cs of As FTirkrrihams pouns oat* dkc; 

quc^tiion h fprtntuildy mii compUcatrd by that of iht snr4^c, 

^ I'lVi x. 
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I’alliidbii ;• Euripides mentbo^ the round shkld extended ovct the lieud of 
the suppliant, on attitude |wssiUe onlyit the fisure wascim;Aristopliiui® 
addstheepilhet Polias. Thk is the image which Fausaniassaw and of which 
he tdls us that it was much tile most sacred on the Acropolis, that it was 
dedicated, many years before the enmenafusf, and that it was reputtid to 
have fallen from heaven, Plutarch, referring to it as thar of the Polias. 
says tliat it was of wood and liad been c me ted by the Athena- 

goms,'* ii Christian philosopher conlemjwrary with Pausanks, enumerates 
side by side no owp tIjj cAotay tT? and itaBifjioijif ; the lirst^aanacd 

therefore was erect. No doubt Atheiiagoras. like Pausanias. hud seen it, 
^d iin doubt every Athenian kjiew what it was like. We can form an 
idea of its appearance finm a Pidladiou on a proto-Coriiitliiuii aiybidlos/ 
the earliest example extant. The vase unfommately cannot be precisely 
dated, but h at ieast earlier than llie middle of the seventh century; the 
type of tijc image is probably much older It may even have come down 
in unbroken descent from tliat of the goddess of the figure^f-tuglit shield 
as depicted ou the LH 111 limtstoiuf tablet from .Mycwiao: for to hang 
a .Hhldd on a log or treii-tnink and even to give the latter a few human 
trai^ts would not be beyond the powers of a proto^lieoiTictric worsliipper, 
bor the seated Atlietia at Athens there is no evidence earlier tfian the 
swtiniJ half of the sixth century. A group of closely related lerra^tta 
figurines of that date found on the Acropolis* repre»nu a seated female 
figure; though some few anr chaiacteriiieJ as Aphrodite or oi iier goddissses. 
some have the aigk or tioreonoion and, having rttgaid to the place of their 
discovery, the bulk may he safely negaided as Athena and as reproductions 
c»f a seated cult-sraiue on tlie Acropolis. The dress Is frcriuenlJy Ionic 
hurtber, there is tiic seated Athena of marble by Eiidoios wiiich Paus;jnias 
saw and wliich Ls with virtml certainty to be idc-nUfitd with a well-known 
ngura m Ionic dress in the Acroi>olis Museum ‘ This cannot he precisciv 
dated but hdls in the second li^ of tfie si,xth century, possibly in the 
decade 5.S0-540, A private dedication, ti probably stood in the open air 
and cannot Inive Iwm iht- cult-statue which inspired the terra-cottas- 
this, however, may Ime been a work b}- the same master. Uke the terra- 
cnltas, tlu- marble figure esempbfies that Ionian injlimnce which first 
manifests itself at Athens c. 550 and cJiaractcrires the wfiuld second half 
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of rhe Century. Tfiis is tin; ptfriod in whidi the Athejia temple on the site 
of the old ^{ycepaeao palaccTi ^ist built c. 6oa or ^ Httlt: later^ is dabomted 
and cmbdliihed, whether by Peiaistiatos or by his sons. The 

occasion seems eminently suitable for the dedication of a cult-statue 
which embodietl thi; kitidly auti [Kraceful side of Athctm-"s cfLaracter^ Oie 
type of \^’idch seems to have been sought in Ionia. I'he seated Athena is 
associated with cast Greece: the e^tamples enamerated by Strabo were at 
Pbokaia, her colony Massaliu, and CJiios [tlie specimen al Kome being 
dearly the imit of some im penal robber}') and Patisauias adds one at 
Erj^lirai.- Stntbo does not mention one at Athens, a strange omiasinji, 
hardly explicable if it was in fact the ancknl and originaJ image; but thi- 
goilctcii^ of the iriir seems to have been a secoudaty iwid iiicou- 

spicuuu^i figure, at any rate in tlje fourth century. So at least we may 
judge by lier meagne mid tmehanging wardrobt: contrasttxl the con¬ 
stantly replenished store of her neighbour* Artetnkol Bmuroti7 

If we the occasion of an interpolation which on tlm archaeologicsd 
evidence cannot well be earlier than 550, one of extreme plansibiliiy 
presents itself in the final conquest of Sigeum by Peislsirucos and the 
establishniem thjEre as tyrant o? his iltegitiinaEe son liegesb^tratfti^^ Tlie 
suggestion tliat native deities bad favoured bis side might v^-ell be 
pko^itig to the victor i^^owUeis el^ in Hom^r is Athena assockted with 
Troy and only licre is sht? called ^cr/arruAi^; indeed, the epithet occurs 
noxvhere else in Homer. Thhi is only wliat we should expectp for the con¬ 
ception of the polls which it implies doi:& not belong to the world of epic, 

Tije Athenian entry in the {B 5>l|A" 56) b no palpably an 

inierpokliuu, a-S the omission of ail riemes suffices to showv and is probably 
from the same haniL It b unfortunate that the person referred to by 
(550) caimot be certainly determined. Modem commentators on the text 
(Leaf, Monro* wn Leeuwen, Ameis-MentzeJ follow the misutken dictum 
of Schol. B ad loc. to the effect that only female \ic:Linis were offered to 

* xiiLi. 41. ^ viL 5,9, 

* Frickcniljjiiii, op. cir., p. ». 'flit oii^'iinf sealed sraiue probahFy pemlied m ihe sattc 
idftcr which live jutAitid I |it>c iJiiPiii£nj.l££. 

* Af&n fjTkni iIk qucslioii uf the sciied Alhoin, xhh h a more probaUe due ihafi that of 

lAiiid vrar ttituHi ipjve Atlkriu ibe 4iw«| tri 4 rtf whtfh 

imnisd li> be temporary. Htb ^:ar h touphly dated la the Aihcmuin Ici^et uE ooe 

tn if Wat l^minn (Strabo, sdtl. t. jS, an Olj^nrfuc vktof ifi ih* p:iTikt^n(>a in 63ft. 
It is tciliptni^ lO KCe in iKe TDcntrmi tjy AIUomp^ IL, 49 tX) cpf y^HL-A:£.rEur (jrr^ iia thf 
temide in ^ hkh hi» 1o^ wrbaequcnrb’ wji rhere by Hertdunn^ wi>fe ^u^j^mded. nn 

indjc^itwiL a epeduliy dine nr iKi» ekie hetaH^t iIlb AUieiinlmi of Sieekii nnd the 

leoiplc cpJ Aihefiii AiIi£iif)n It n true that at one ihiie borh ihe Acio^x^Sis moK poi- 

tkiiiuth% tlir UJLKiw cif AiJicit* im h iiete kJ*L^^iru the ("iUtiki^^n* but ihe ttiime c!t--» nc 3 t 

AecuT III ihr aftLial wordi of Alksios preocrvxii in Sfrabo. Ute reddm|i Is certainly 
Iwt hiu becri varions^v cowtaleil; acne Mm^ilhaii h l±p^, Fi^wraren- (tt rJLniMTf^nxu 

jue, le^ict cqiudh' probable, dur bflh century tiie useof GEaiikopiou tu iknuii* 

ihe AcrnpoJii liar I been whojiy fnr^rttten, The wwii wa*^ nrFifsdl Ated by the Aksond riitii^ and 
by l!allir»achi.i* ih,^C Sdmeider, cL Schol. Hipp^^) imU by Eu^iliadrifi 
Kiassiiitf Texs^f v. i, p, grij. See JL Mua^ Jb. icxU (lyor), pq?-143 
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tc^male duties. There is some jurtiilcstiDn for I heir view^ for though, there 
are cxccptiuus to the mJe, Oiily one is recorded in the case of Athena;. At 
Iliun in Ihe second century n.c. sacrifice \Ris offered to her koI 

TtfHtpiinii For the Athena of the Parthtnon tlie point has been 

di;ciclcd so far as the fifth century is concerned by the new fragment of a 
tribute list published in H^p^ria. xiii, pp. x ff * Here for the first time 
the much disputed victim contributed by each city of the Athenian 
empire on tfic occasion of the Panatlienaia is revealed as a cow accom¬ 
panied by the sommriiat incongruous ofiering of a panoply. To maintain', 
however, that male victims had never been offered to the godde^ at 
Athens is to go beyoild the evidence; whence, we ask, did the Scholiasts 
on /Vristoph, Nubes 386 get Llidr notion that the PanaLheiiaic \icttni was 
an ox? Pausaniassays (i. 27, ro) that TIk-scus sacrifietd tJie Mamtliunian 
bull to Athima;» it is unlikely that this is a later version than that of 
Plutarch fJ 7 j«. 14) and Diodorus (iv. 59) who say tliat it was offered to 
AptiUo. In view of the do.se coimexion of Btwotia and Attica in early 
diiys, the woU-lmowij skth-cetituiy Boeotian lekaiit in the HritishMuseum' 
deserves at teat Jon, The sacrifice depicted on it can no longer be regarded 
as that of the Paiiathcmiia, for tJjc lekane is but one of a series on wtiidi 
scenes of ft*stivaj are represented w'liich cun have no cotincxion with 
Atiiens. It is, hcurevcr, a sacrifice to Athena, erect and uimeU, and the 
victims (bull and goat] are uiiijiistakably mate. So Uw are the wondiippcrs, 
though a priestess officiates.' These indicarioiis justify us in associating 
mole victims with the martial type of Atriena as late as tJit; sixth century, 
and in taking /tw to refer to her, to the great improvement of the sense; if 
"Erochthcits is meant, ihc aJtnsion to the citv jj guardian deity is extta- 
ordinarily cuKory and jejune. Besides an amphora (11, jj, sttpra), wo have 
evidence for an Athena Promachos of a much more advanced type tiian the 
I'alladiou image of the prolo-Corinthian aiybaiios, the type to which the 
original imiigc at Athans must have approximated, in the scries of Pana- 


« Itfnua jft p. toft, ; cf. gflbtrt. SCR. lit, n, itS u. 

' (jtKS 4 i-;a, {), S; ct p. ij, n. 53 . -1 j- 

in wJiJtli HeialtJes. rntredueni Ly Iletnics, B|iptan Iwlon; mi Atiew irf i[,c .vS* 

bull. douhllcM ihtt Cifljw, jaib^ ihr MootS^ 

tfw »■(« to Mprpwiii I* wcnfift lit Uit PiwiitfKnaM, b«i rw dmt tb* vwse lia* In-h livT^ 
It* jJafi* In a kwe ffawutiiiii aul^ ihk ipptan aiiiunhnble. We titiriu CTuect the m 

**'’*^*'‘ ^ ^ ds^nrtwfwJli the 

< Uhiittt!it?tingti>Citnpuira hbriC'ft|,'ljrcd AtlkuniiliQfiufe. e»»e .. 

FatntWMtf, pill. II Mid iuh ITit« of tlic virtiin (oow or bull)' h uoi revealed,' but w* 

onlV-t,e,. of TV fact Thai tV ilirw on ifae obvene ore maJt bus .t lini no itoufi- 

aisre, ^olhey 01* tiiHetomntTtJond jJoy iVvimm ^ tVrcbnnrooni £ofniore;*the 

Wvrn* hoifevrtlJiB iotic Uiairrud fuj m The lienuns oJ tvio Oute-ptii-era uul f wn Iv^^^ntttrrr... 
nil iiirr v. TV otrwijise; b TTHTwIiiBed bv £Ca/i( i fJ IV ^ 

of the eoeteinpomry fipirioe; 
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theiiaic iimphora€ which begins rather below the middle of the sixth 
centnrj' ^md certainly marks t!ie new importance of the Fanathendc 
festival. There i.^mucli to he said for the attractive conjectare of Brauchitsch 
and others* that Peisistiatcs dedicated a statiie of ihh type to be specially 
associated ydih the contests, like tyrant may vvoli liavo celebrated the 
culmiiiating and triumphant ^riod of hi^ authority by the erecfiorj of two 
'motiern* statues to tlu* goddess wlio luid appeared in martial aixay to 
s^.'cnre his first restoratmn- and had crowned his ktter years with peace 
and prosperity. We then, evidence tlmt there were two cult statues 
of AthoTiaal Athens^ one seated and not earlier than c. 550, another erect* 
more ancient^ always revered and enjoying special regard at the same date 
in connexion with the reorganization of her supreme festival. Tfie entry 
in the would emphasize the warhke aspect, introduang po^ibly 

a veiled compliment to Peiastretos in the ejctnivagant eulogy of ifenes- 
theus. tlie remodelled SuppEcation would stress the peaceful and kindly 
characten Ik>th interpolations are IVisistratean and for both a natural 
motive can be found : die interpolations were probably introduced simul¬ 
taneously into the city's oJllcial the /Had. 

The temples of tlie Hunt are xinw dlspo^ of with die exception of that of 
Apollo at P3UI10* w^luch cannot l>e dealt with dU the rntmtion of it in tiir 
Odysin* liiLH been discussed, lu the their appearance b not more 

frequent, but they are assumed a^ part of the ordinary furnirnro of life. 
The account of the settlement ot Schcrie by hSaiisithoos [£ 9-ro) might 
be dial ol the founding of »ny comemperary (jreek colony, for ii Pera- 
chom had a tempb from the date ol her foundation before Sm, it is a safe 
assumption that Syracuse tiad one in 754, Xaxos iu 755^ and Leontini iu 
7j2y. In any to^vn the temple uf its qwiud protector, hke the Positieion of 
Scheoe, woidii be a central [wiitt and a landmark for strangers {I 266)* 
Aigistlios offers vofives as wcU as burnt sacrifice; die verb y ^74) 

is self-explanatory and no building is nientioiictL Tlie comiHinious of 
Od>^us, w[ic3i diey decide to eat the cattle of the Sun. vow to build 
liim on their home-coming a rich temple with many and splendid votives 
fp I which sugg^^ts how snbsidiaiy colts might gather round ihe 

mdigenous worships of a polls. 

There is no ground for suspicion in /^amemnon's visit to the oracle of 
Apollo at I^thti So), for the abundant Geometric sherds on the site oi 
tbe temple slsow that it utis a place of resort in (at latest) the eighth 
century, w'hen far less important places eithtir already had temples or 
were building them. Moreover, the specific mcntiou of the stone threshold 
suggtists that the day o£ the stone-built tempk was not yei.* hurtlier* wo 

* /^. iii ^Tqij7). p, pi ^ Ih-rwi L 6s, 

■i llcuutf'^^ irfiiplt uitiAt tia^^ been oiilcT than tlul uT ihe Kelcdtmcs fViiii xO, 

tbaugh th^it aL» wnurd &eeiTi tn hiiye b«n ^mlv pdetUUy f^t iionc; onboststs haxe been 
fnuiiiJ IntHt Intn hui^g^bH^rirH^ aimcttim iFamUti Ji' iL 1* p* (inHcn 

akiniaiu ait not fv Ifc fyr befute tiir M^ventb i5cntiir>\ 
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Icam from Rorodotus* t!iat a tempfc existed in the lifetime of Midas the 
Phrygian, who dedicated to Apollo a throne whidi would not have been 
offered unless there Lad been a building for its reception. If we adinit 
the generally accepted idenliilcatioii of Midas with the JJita of Ass^tian 
rijcords. ije flourished in the latter part of the eighth century and 
perished in tlic Kimmeruin invasion of c, C96, Ttie most probable date 
for tiii; dedication would be wiieii his {»wcr was most witlely extiendcd, 
and reaclujd into Ciliciaf whence lie was expelled by Sargon II in jtj, 
'llie clumsy adaptation of thi: line iii / £^04-5 is a diflercut mattetr. That 
these lines are an interpolation is clear tain the allusion to the great 
wealth of the temple, a wealth wliich only came into being with the 
dedications of Gyges in the Ixrst half of the seventh century; I'his is 
implied in the account given by fienxlotiis and expressly stated by Plmuias 
of Eresos and Theopompus,* who say that till then there was neither silver 
nor gold in tlie treasury of the god. 'ilie awkwardness of the verb eipyti 
ill this context has often been noted' it is accounted for as the unhappy 
expedient of a rhapsudist. 

For this mferpolatiun we liave a parallel in the introduction of Egyptian 
'nadws into the same book,* very possibly by tJie same hand. 

Apart then from the unmistakable interpolations wiiich have been 
discussed, tlie allusions to temples in the epics are only such as we might 
from a poet of tile eighth ceuLucy. They are indisid inconsistent 
with the Bronze Age convention, but not more so than the mentions of 
cremation, an earlier intruder into tlie heroic wx)rld. 

It w perhajM unnecfcssi^ to raise the vexed question of the Locrian 
Maidens; yet it seems desiiablc to pnt on record the serious or rather the 
fatal objections to tlie date maintamed by Wiliimowiui for the institution 
of the tribute, viz. in the reign of Creesus {Die Iliae u, //own?r, pp. 379 ff ), 
Hb ingenious explanation of the opposition of the Trojans to the entry 
of the maidens by the hyjwthesis that tfiuy were hostile to tim Greek 
settlers of tfic coast and objected to the intniston of foreigners into their 
sanctuary may be correct; but the further hypothec that in the sixth 
Cfiotmj’ the Ddpliic oracle gave fls instmclions in complete ignorance 
of local conditions is incredible, buch cirt'umstances are conceivable in 
the eighth century, to which the Greek occupation of some part at le-ast of 
the coast goes back, if we may judge by the presence of Geometric sherds 
in Hissailik ^’1II; further excavation may of course carry it a Uttle higher, 
A date not low-er tlian the eighth c^tmy would accord \vith the passage in 
Polybius (xii. 5) on the descendants of the Hundred Families among the 
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Bpuephyiian Locrfansi which ^'ilamowitz is obliged to dismm as valun^ 
Jess (op. cH., p. 391; cL Leal, Trey, p. 134). Apart from this, his afgumenL 
is difficult to accept: it is as falkfws. Z (in which h^recogniaes no inteipo- 
tation), the Itiuperm, and the Hostm alisssunic the t^trnce of an Athena 
temple in Ilitin ; all are cadtei' ttian the reign ot C|oesus. It is therefore 
owing to their influence that when the half-Uefltmi^ inhabitants of Ilion 
built their tcmplei they dedicated it & Athena. It may be observed that 
the image temple, the Atliena. llias to whom Xerxes paid his 

famoi M y^ t> a Palladion, as Wilatnowitz himself admits. Z therefore 
had no part in detennimiig the character of the cult-image, a point which 
\Vilamowitz ignores. 

If the sotth centiny is Indubitably too late, there is, on tlic oUier band, 
no question of carrying the tribute back to t!ie Bronze Age. It may be 
conjjKtured to have bad its origin in some definite event, presumably 
the Violadon of some native shrine which occurred in the course of the 
warfare, probably prolonged and desultory, by wbidi the Greeks estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Aeolid. In time it may have becoiUe the subject 
of a heroic lay and the victiin may have been, tiansfonned wto Cassandra. 
Such transfonnations are not imcommon in ballad poetry, where the 
anonymous lady of one version becomes the Earl of Mar's daughter iti 
another, Ulthnatdy the motive found its way into the llinpersis. 


CHAPTER VIII 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 . TiiE com^asmox of the hjad 

O UR review of the material civilmition depicted in the Homeric poems 
hasled us to the conclusion that while foaturesof Bronze Age cult mu 
are undoubtedly preserved in them, these am much less considerable 
than Wits at one time supposed. It was an inevitable result of Schlicmaim's 
excavations and their astounding success that the extent of the Brotize 
Ag»; tmdition was exaggerated, nor could there he any effective criticism 
until the relevant chroiiology had been explored For tiib task the epodi- 

making excavation ui Knossos afforded the material; and the icvdatiDn_ 

nor of course reached in a sing le stage—that the Shafl-gmves preceded 
the dcstnictioi) of Troy VJI a by srwe three centuries, while hall a 
niilknnimn separated the W^airior Vii.^e and tindred productions from the 
body of evidence providi^d by Late Gtonietric vase-painting, brought home 
to students of the subject the tittd for a drastic tevision of Reicbel's 
condusions. We luive seen his almost ubiquitous body-shield reduced to 
two appparaiioe$' and found that between the diite of tlic Warrior vase 
in the st'cond hull of the tliirtecnth century and that of the battk-scenes 
depicted on Late Gtw>raciric vases the changes in arms and equipmrnil 
were few and for the most part not such as would necessarily be reconlcd 
ill verse. The chariot, tlie chiton, the rouml shield, and the slashing- 
sword were all there; alter the close of the Bronze ,-\ge there is only 
one change of major inipoTtance, viz. the substitution at a date at 
present undetermined of a pair of tIirowing.^pear& for the single heavy 
thrustiog-spcar, and in Homeric wrariare the pair of thtowing-sneais is 
normal.* * 

Yet tttmmtiikable traces of the Eronw Age tradition survive, Besides 
the .dlusiDiis to tlie bofly-shirfd we haw Nestor's cap. whicli finds a 
closer tlbougli far from precise) analogue in the iJovc cup from Shaft- 
grave IV than in any later jncummetii. The technkiuc of moua inlay 
which produced tlie Shkid of Achilles was practised in Greece in tin; L/ite 
Bronre Age. disapiKare-d before its close, and apparently never revived 
tht re.J Some, though by no means all. of the subjects portrayed on the 
shield iia%t behind tliem a tradition which goes back as far.-* 

More cnnclusive evidence, however, than any of these affoni is lo Jje 
lotmd m K. m the passage desenbing the boar s tusk helmet. Tliisgivea 
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US by far tJie most certain atid satbifactuiy account to be foimil in the 
poems of an objisct whicli demonstrably did noi sun^ivc the Brom:^ Age. 
No one understood tlie di^riptinn till Reichd^ carcitilly following its 
instmetions, reconstructed from the pigsreed mA gindiialed slivers of tusk 
found in so many Bronze Age tombs a helmet w'hich conformed to ihe 
epic de^Tiption in every respect. For thtf peculiar tldelfty of 
a cause is perhaps to be found in the fact that the pott of K, chough by 
no means witliout merit, is not 'Hoiner'i and does not work after his 
manniir. It is difficult to imagine Homer transmitting a di^scripliou of 
an object w hich he could not visualke; in fact are probably indebied 
to iht mighty iimovator for the ]i>ss of much trailifiunal material whidi the 
poet of K would leave sedulously preserv'ed. For four centuries at 
no one could poEsibly have seen a boar's tusk heltnut: only in t!ie amber 
of traditional ixjetry^ lianded down w'ith an astonisliing verbal fidelity 
could its image have been preserved. 

Not Jess valuable as e\adeince b tlie consistency with which the ficticn 
of bronze weaixuis is maintained throughout the porms. As we have seen, 
bronze weapons had bmi sup^^.rseded by w'capons of iron all over the 
Aegaeaiv area not later than the eleventh century-; this much at least we 
liave learned from ’ the cemeteries of the KorameikoSp of ^’^rokastro, 
Kavoui'ii and others in Crete, of Assarlik cut the ^Vnafolkin coast, and from 
the solitary gmve on SkTTos. Tlie convention of bronze sveaptms in herok 
poetry must have been maintaiiicd by genorutiOELs of men u jjd in kittle 
never handled anything but swofds and spears of iroin In die period^ 
however, of something under a century which scjjiiinates the destructian of 
Troy \ JI A from the collapse of Mycenae^ and probably for a little longer* 
wc-apoiTii were still of bronzt^^ and in the heroic laj^ on tht^nus drawTi 
from tlic Trojan War which xuust have begun to circulate immediately 
on re tun) and dispersil of the army only bronze could figure. \VTien 
within a century of the fall of .Mycenae iron was fully established, there 
would at fin&t be impulse to rnake a change in the poems, siuc^ bardjt 
and audiences w^ere alike aware tiiat they w^ere dealing with a past 
already of some remoteness and that iioii weapons were a new fang led 
invention. 

Subsc<iucnlly sentimental conservatism xrould do doubt phiy a part, 
but hardly suffices to explain the toughness of the trailitiDn. li is l>^;st 
accounted for by the supjjosition that the luycamctcr or at least som?: fomi 
of proto-hexameter was i.‘stablishod as the vefiicle of heroic poctrj^ not 
later Bian the great age of Mycenae aud that the aoicloi of the age of 
tranBition felt unequal to the task of remodelling so much of their stock- 
in-trade in terms of a metaJ whose name waB not a metrical oquivalent 
of xuApcir. Of coiirw tJiis does not mean tliat all or even many of the lines 
in which bronze weafxins are mentioned are direct legacies from the 
* Lc. flic pocL of lltr bmJy ll*e 
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Bronze Ape. though there k no reason why some formulae should hot 
ha\'e survived: what k certain is the eontiimity of the tnulition, Pindar 
himself makes a gesture to it w^hen on hemic occasions he refers to iron 
as irnAiflt jcoAk^,' reserving ferrous epithets for contcmporaiy warfaie.* 
The discovery of graves containing hron»i weapons, whidr must have 
occurred fm}uently and is occasionaJiy recorded ancient writers,* 
would give reality to w'hat miglit appear to ourselves no more than a 
tediouA ,tnd artihcial coiiwntion. Nor must it be fotgotten that the 
helmet continued to be of brouze and that the plate corslet and greaves 
were di bronze from the date of tfieir introduction onwards. 

To the Bronze Age survivals in tlie material culture of the epics we 
may add two of a different natum in examples of geograpliical knowledge 
whicli erm hardly have been acquired at a later date. The lin*t is the 
allusion to Egj'ptian Tliebcs and lu?r \%ealth, a case which hardly admits 
of doubt. ThesMorifl is Uie account of the battle on the Sangarios against 
the Amaams in which Priam as a wung man had taken jiart.* The battle 
is explained as one eleinftnf of the upheaval in which the H it tite empire 
poiishfid tow*:^s thedose of the Bron/j.’fVge. Tlic mere knowledge of the 
tiJune of the river, which occurs again in /7 710, has no significance; it would 
no doubt become known to the Ionian iinmfgrajjts soon after tlieir arrit-aJ. 
As we have seen, Gurdinn Itad trade relations with the Ionian coast before 
the end of the eighth centmy*: but tin: story of a martial adventuro by 
Trojans in that region wuuld haixlly originate with the lotiians. nor is it 
likely that they picked pp any local tradition of so remote a past* It is 
just such infolligence as might be brought back to GrtHm? by* those 
Myociiaean reitivre who towards tlit end of the Bronze Age aliaiidoned 
their Anatolian seats and probably in niany cases found their wav back 
to the Tnotherhtnd. ' 

The hypothesis thni the hexameter is also a legacy of the Bronze Age 
may at first sight appear improbable and even wild. Yet the artificial 
and traditional character of the Homeric language and the intimate con¬ 
nexion of this feature with the metre have alwaj^ been recognized, and 
dcmswjui’ntlv the fact that t!ie liexaiiii;tcr 15 consklcrably older t han the 
liiati is accepted. It reniEiins to be seen if an>*thlne can be done to lis 
the ilate of its origin. 


In th* //Mil [i()a H k ujildii^’ »»*«» liniiiM shoiv, tlKrtjgii ItTiit tIw iwniM » 
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In a mtinogmph on thti oi%in of Greek metres called attention 

to the remarkable limitations imposed on epic vocabulary by the fact lliat 
the hexatnetcr line does not admit the sequence This eixdudcs certain 
lorms of many wotvls Iwth commort and essendal^—ca$es of noims, parts 
of vrrtks—u'hkti have to lx* r«!placed by equiviilcni:^, generally derived 
from aUierl roots. To take a single mstancfe only, tri nnler to nm tiie whole 
gamut of lamentation in all the moods and tcnsi."S desired it is necessary 
to draw Oil iTrifu^zi/, and crroi'a;^6?i?. Sucli a state of 

ajiairsi could nor in Moilkt's view have arisen if the metre had been a 
sponiaiiwus native groAvth, but is just what might be e?ipected if the 
Greeks hud i)iTrcnipted to imitate a foreign model. When we rt-flcct on 
the combmation in the Greek language of Indo-European structure witli 
a remarkably large alien element in the vneabuinry, much of it obviously 
dating back to a very early stage in its historVi nnd on the prosi^uce of 
certain inexplicable Inflexional ferms, it must appear tluit wc could 
liardiy expect music and verse-iumis to remam unafrectefl by so intimate 
n unitm. MtUh-t doe^ not attempt to date Ihtr process rnor^f closely than 
aa Falling Isetiveeti the Indo-European period and thf" beginning of the 
historic age in Greece.- K. Meister, who had reached much the same 
conclusion this point as Mcillet by a differen t linu of ap[jroach, is more 
precise.^ Pointing to the fact that all the Homeric and most of tlie post- 
Homcric names of musical instruments ar^ of non-Grcck origin and that 
a number of tjje second class, a? w^elI ascertain vers^sforms, are undoubted! 
Anatolia 31 {spcciftcnliy Lydian and PhrygiauJ, be supposes the fusion to 
have begun with Uk* first contact^ of the Ionian immigrants with tlieir 
new' rujigliboitrs. However true the condusion os re^rds thr post- 
lloraeric forms, its extension to the Homeric is unwrnrrantcd. There is 
nothing alien in iJie names of hexameter or by which the 

miTtre mols knowTi in auliqttity, and tlMiugh thos^c of Ki&apif and 
are non-Greek, there b nothing wluitever to connect either with AnatoHa. 
The extreme antiquity nf a stringed instrument and the double pipit in 
the Aegaean area must not be overlooked. With the latter we are not at 
tht moment concerned: but the existence of a triangular harp in the Early 
Cydadic jieriod is proved by two marble figurines of musicians found the 
one on the island of Kcros^ tJie otlter on T1ieini_+ In LJt III the Hagia 
Triadha sreophagus gives us a sciien-stringcd lyre approximating to tJie 

* Oripfttj indQ^iirofr^wt dfi mih/i Prt tM, Ijf-i Uiiiti“en.[tdLir« dii 

Ffnucr, The rcxiiifuiulalcd ftbJyve i» hidtjKrittt'iii of M^rElki'f nuiin 

foi n rrEljcjaiLi of ^'hidi nee ^jui^ m LJi^uiurn^hAn^, p- 517, Hiul lw^« 

ScfTpi! of Vliiiu's otiject^ips iiijjjhr be rcniovpl if fbo hesamtltt dmcfii bwi to l|ic 

* fJc lEH’Iiacs^ \wyirt.m, 10 a birt pftkkl^ ae uppwrr from h» diflmcbbATwn to IruM fhr 

<tf ilir ltujii£fk !!|ik i^nhet Uwik than an frecedJnf Acfilic epk iQ\^. dJ.* 

pAi). 

i iHt ihrrms^kt Tctilmcr, Ltnpdg, Wi; M specially pp. 5S sad 22J ff. 
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cUsskal form, cornibomtecl hy a fiagment oJ fresco from the palace on 
the same site; mucli earlier, however, than these are the MM IT scalings 
from Hie I’alacc deposit at Knossos on which seven- and cight-strin,g(?d 
lyres are rupresentei* Tlie LH III tliolos ai Menirllii yielded considerable 
fragments of the finely can-cd frame of an cjglit-stringed lyre, and other 
pieces from wliich it wiis possible to reconstitute a second, perhaps also 
eighl-sifinged.^ A m'miaturc bronze Htc was found by Tsountas in a I.K 
HI context at the Amyklaion.* There isicrE nemains of five strings; 
Diiubner found traces of two more/ and as the piece b incomplete and 
tlic width indeterminate, there may have betsn an eighth,* 

The familiarity of Mycenaean Greece with the lyre whose reappearance 
in HtJlenic Greece is associated ^vjtli tJjc name of Terjiandcr is thus fully 
rstablishcd. The Grwlfs of the mamland, however, had not to wait till 
the seventh century for a lyre. In (he ^Tilnable study quoted above 
Deubiier shoivs that the Greeks of the Geometric age used a four-stringed 
lyre which appears in ijixc Geometric vasc-paiuting, but which harl prob¬ 
ably in one form or another been in continuous use since Eariv Hdladic 
days. Tlie triangiihir, probably (our-strCnged, instrument of the marble 
Qgurtnes had presumably been brought from farther ‘last by the Early 
Oronzt! Age immigtants and been spit^ad by them over the wliole Aegaeaa 
arau: it does not figure in Geometric art, but reappeare in an elabomted 
form in tcd-figiiried vaite-pslnting. 

The fusion of Greek witii the indigenous language, or rather, theadoptiou 
by the Grwffcs of a very large number of fortigti ri onla, must have been a 
nattuai and tmootisctous process. It t$ probable that the native music, 
rspedally if it introduced the iiivadera for the first time to a stringed instru¬ 
ment, exetcUed same influence on their songs and consequently on their 
metres, especiafiy as the lyre or harp is a good instrument for marking 

' .rnf. El*. pU, i-«i; Boesrlb 349-51 ; tmtoied figures *f IviMpJuvcr 

tram MirupljBpu ond ffr«w./*, ii, p, fig, 553 d mtdh-, KalinKB. p. S54, fe 

3,^ Ii akiuy be untpl tlmt w jar as «tii be Icetned rroni U, Kricliltr's ucoimt ih i* 
(dt. tufmy Uwie k rwihitig in bIvjw tlwl ilir luups (.1 thr Eaily Cjvlidk lieiirui»»TC. as Ivvani 
sid(C«, fitar-siTjiiqjpI, i twueh it h protnblt; cnouEl^tlify sa in inajtiBsrtnn tiT ibr 

wrist. I^migli llw I we wa* liiirwi itt Egypt fwwtt i!i« tbyi r,f the Xtith bynasty ciiwmnk, 
it ji Syrian in ciigin fsee E-ifoirt, ke, dt.) ami mn*! Iiuvr naicttcd Crrtc ftwu limt tjuuiter. 
Siiife Evuiu'. nirtf wat wrimn, tl« diicvwy nf M 3 r II wire sc Etm Sltumm Itmt sbmm 
whete the rnsoessniy eMIdi-L WM made. Cmain fruguuinl* .jJ bunt. Tctra-Clifln, [tin] ufofie 
found by Sdilitrminn 6t M>wniw rrere inken at ihn (iniMO be pam el a lyre nnd n flute. 
Ai they infe not foami in m shnlt-crsv*, «'r have tiu nemiufiii m tlieiij fnan nirQ tSehliiiniiin, 
,\tyf/niif uiui Tityuj, pp. 76-y, ind fie*, sikI ijea), 

* Lilfii^, Uw iet Mtmii, pi, viii, b; Stab, mj.nrnfrufni' du ^fuT^^ 
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* A* fimn* poinu out (p. -uni n, 1. rjliflj! Cevnert. If in. ri tkierU JV /e dwn 

rdis%«nU i. Pi 8;). iejth ibaelghy Hiid the 3 ev«n-UHn||;«] lyiisiiredotibk»«f ilic ftiur-stTinjfed. 
blit the ^ven-mitiBifii inon: *iricJly betautc tn iunJe miuk letrarbnnln menedin]; fine 
anatber Juul a tone in emumnn. 
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rhyllvm: but clearly \hh is a matier of spcsculation mly. Presumably the 
development. like that of the language, wus spontaneous and undirected 

The process which ultimately produced the hexameter witJi its mixture 
of dialects* its highly artifida! vocabulary* and its accompaniment on 
a somewhat elaborate instmnient must have been dclibf^te and con¬ 
trolled by professionals^ or* if that term h inadmissible^ by txperte. 
According to Meisti^r it was begun and canieti Oflt on the co^t of north¬ 
west Anatolia—Le. by the Aeolic and Ionian Greeks after their settlement 
in llmir now hornet/and tJiis was apparently the view oi Meilkt niso. 
Despite this higli authority, it appears to ignore midtily an important 
tlemeiii in the \i>cabtilary of the Homeric poems^ one which links it to 
the ArcadchCyprint dialects and therefore lo the Greek spe^ken by this 
Bronze Age Achaians of the Peloponiiese, We have seen chat this tongue 
can have been conveyed to C>TJr?xs only by the Achalaii enxigrants of 
the foijrteinitli century. Scanty as arc tJie rcmaiiis of the Arcadian and 
Cypriot dialectii* the yocabutaiy uf each contains jji ordinary nss* a enn^ 
sidcrable number oE words which are found in Homer (and gimrrally in 
later poerry as widh where they simply form part of ttic stock poetic 
vocabulary* basfd on Hoiuerl > but not in pro^ literature or prose iusenp- 
tious,' Tlicse wards gjeneridly differ a little irom their tit^^rary counter¬ 
parts in form or meaning or both: it is certain that the vast majority of 
those which occur in prose iu^criplions Cannot possibly have been borrowed 
from Homer* Tliey aiv relics of the earliest form of Greckspe<*cb cl wfiicti we 
can form any conceptionp and their appeanince in the alien Homeric dialect 
in poems composetl centuriis^ after the clus^* of the Bronze Age is mo^t 
readily exptainr^d as the result of an oiibroken pottic tradition. Tills 
implies tluit that atljustment ol the Gre^k language to a poi^ibly fcireigu 
metre which ultimately produced tin* hexameter w-as made in t}il* dialect 
of the PdoponnesCp i.c. in 'South Achaian' oiid, as the arclmi‘0!i>gical 
evidence tiad ulosudy suggested * before the end of the Bronze Age, In no 
tinie or place did conditions more favourable lor such s fusion ever exist. 
\Vr have noted tlic formidahlv impact oi the Crt-tan on the mainland 
culture, lirst manifestetl in the Shaft-gravi^s uud attaining its maximum 
in thd succeeding periodp when l^linoan injluvnce in the sphere oi religion 
and ritual becomes apparent.^ Tliongh ilnn influence may not have 
pi^netrated deep, its e:ffects survived iii some measure tlir fall of Kuossos, 
as can be seen in the frescoes of Tiryns and Theb^. in w-ludi women are 
depicted perfonning ritual lajcU of Minaun type. Out evidence for the 
use of tlie seven- or cight-string^id lyre comics from LH III; as tiu: lyn^ 

» Srt r. BfTPrm, 'Hoin^iir in Anradto EnriCfiptirtiii', t:hssxfii^(>t*arifrfyrM 
pp, i6S ai 'Ihiiumc Wt^nls in Cyptm\ /US. iiv [n^^h fi!*. ^ ■^^c fciltciw^ luc 

commcin tq H%n’iiliiair» I J'priot* pftfl Ilqintr, alsru, r^4jr« <^;c4i44 ; 

aJtjunwr tq AfCmitua Afid liuCTHJTr HMiiuMin tn ['jrpvJot niiJ IT^jiiwri 

rw.flyrj^ AU taken hirtfTi 

i l\ ittpra^ fr|3, 2^-4 lUjd 4 ^. 
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itself mnst W been borrowea wliUe Knosso® still stood. It had made 
xtseJf at home jn Gwect. 

In the fourtoenlh centniy Mtxeitat: was at lier zoruth; her court must 
surely have ^ a centre of liiciutum and muiiic as well as of material 
splendour. HeiK are tlte conthtiom rK|imed for a school of poets onaUfit-d 
maintaui a poetic idiom for whose creation and niain- 

^ developed out of pop-ilnr poetry. 

cnW?Sth and ^vas the centre fmii, whidTri^e 

cnltnTL of the Ute Bronatr Age radiated over Greece, it flourished in many 

r^^enf •££ the fsriiin_iis as wtU as hi the Pfeloponnese. 

irAttlVda T'^ 

If wc ask where that conlitiuity of tradition is to be snueM to ulilel, 
the archaeological evidence hi the jMems testiSes. it is obvious iliat cIt- 
tainty ,s not to be looked for: there is, however, one region wW da ^ 
are worih pondering, Thucydides heid that in early Unf« the pomSlt^ 
of Attica was augmented by the influx of refuged 
hom« bv- .W«t «, «ar or by dvO strife; f^vX: „f 

bavf found aniSrmation 0 < his siatemrat in thn |;Kut foonnse at 
the bcgiiming of the proto-G come trie period of the ainoimi Hr 
found in tiie Atnerican excavations of flji< Ajroni ' From n ^ 
tulueas morn liWy to contc tbnu t,„,„ i V S sT«. „fT!,","'" 

». tfei .A^iid, brinsiu, with ti».. no doSr";xStiSThrx 

und tKwtnst-rospMttas ihul unr in ivhid, Attica seonis to Ibm 

^aXTT'” kT P«ticipatod at'aU. 

In Athens herself there is no evidence of rnn,iTiX+ « — - _ 

Ibe utvaders passed herbv, as lliitcvdides ihoullit tJ Eitlu-r 

too poorfo brtvo«hto.u,.;.™g;„“ „tr o™ T ““ 

tulty KSistod thoDi. Yd the couKtety of the K^Tuiiei^* X 
cliange in a idtoJ matter—4n a grave which links the J\% 
tlic succeeding period the riu- of inhumation is changed JriSroTcr^i!’' 
tiou; and creniation continuM without excentioif thr/It ^ 
Geometric and only gradiiaJJy disappears in^thc 
sudden and comolete a change h t,,... ' ‘’^>mfctnc age. ^o 



have SC.U th. 4ml thohn of the 

kings out out, and might well dc-cide Lum ^ 

.-oilaseitBt u lilt,fa,e.\ triuiitio..of ereutXu uZ ^o?'™ 

»t Tioy rufehl uito siitvivc. oousidcriug the ^ WitInJSX 

' I, p, 177; t/nfiria, i-j p , 
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sxith the city till her fail, and with, it that of cremation practised* it 
probahly by the Greek army on tlieTrpjaii plain; such survival b all 
the mote likely if it was riNTorried. as it naturally would be, m heroic verse. 
The cfcjuadotis of the Kenundk^>s are tlie uarKest kno\m on the Greek 
niaiitland. Tlic creimitioii ccnietriy^ of Asi^arlik is approximaicly con- 
tetnponiy and, as stated above, there is some rea^n to think it a refugee 
settlement from Crete, probably at least in jxirt Acliaimi. The Dorhins 
subsequeuily peirpetuat^kl the rite in outlying settlements in Crete/Thcra. 
and Rhodes, but in no part of the mainland did it gain a hold outside 
Attiei Olid her neighbour Roeoti^i; weliaveseeu ih^it it is in fact ejctremdv 
rare. Heuce th^^ extreme imiwrtance of Oje fact Hiat in the one Geometric 
cemeten,' in Ionia known lo \x% that of Coloplium, the.^le rite iscremation^ 
Tlic pair of tlirowing-^iais has also b^n noted a 5 smother link connect* 
itig Attica \vith loriiau epic; there is no e^'idence for tlieir adoption in any 
other part of Greece and a certain ainmuit for the ctmtimied use of the 
single riirusting-spcar. 

'fhe derivation of Ionian epic throngh Atfica from the Atj^lid offers 
i\ simple explanation of tiie presence in the Homeric dialect of so njariv 
Arcado-Tj’^^riot. i.e. Achaian, M'ords, a phenomenon for which it is other- 
svise difficult to account and which the linguists are indined to treat rather 
lightly. Nevertheless* if the ancimcclogica! evidence is ignored, no other 
is [Xjs^iible tlmn Ikat in wiiidi the*- linguists are agreed, vtz. that 
Homeric epic k based on an Aeolic epic. Tliey support Uidr case by the 
aiguTDeiit that AchiUys, the licro of Uie Iliail, luad lus home in a negiou 
of A<!5ohc spi'crii: but its stmigth lies in the fact that rirtually all tli^Don- 
Ionic forms in Homer ean be plausibly interpreted as Aeolic. If, however, 
we carry back the ust^ of the hexameter in Attica to the protoGeometric 
periofi (to gn no farther for the moTuent), other explanatious at once 
become admissible. There is no evidence that the change of d iq m 
Ionic had taken place Iwfons the loiiian migiation; in fact it is generally 
assumed that it had not, Kor is it probable that the dipamma had dis¬ 
appeared. All “AeoUsms" tliercforc in tliesc two categuries can be ec|ually 
well explained as examples of prirnitivt Imiic pn^scrvefl by the 
of metre. Other non-Tonic features may be derived from Achaiam Thus 
jcf is exclusively us^ in Cypriot, though ti has been ousted from Arcadian 
by the Attic-Ionic ar/ lliis is a PEmarkablr instance of Ibr transfonMice 
of forms which we sliuU do well to bear in mind, thongh in this case 
literary^ inffueuoc can banBy bave played a pirt. Apocojx* of tJie pre- 
positLDThs occurs if) Arcadian in the case of all those wdiicli txliihit tiie 
feature in Homer (aiid in tliat of jr^Sa as well): in Cypriot it occurs also, 
but is canfineel to tlie case of dm and ivard. 

On the other hand, the dalivi^ plural tn -eem is an Aeolic creation* 

* Bc^hteh lUf^wfhmk/n ^'a}dhLr, ii, p, 436; ct pp. 37::-.^ ri F. ChaiiTrube^Gr^TnrpniTiW 

haHt/rTj^ii£, pp. .^1^. JT. 
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iatcr thiin llifi-tnol primitive Greek. ' Tlie innovation spread to 
KocDtia and to certain membcre of tlie nortli-H'est Greek group of dialects 
and owmg to its great metrical utility plays a considerable part in Homeric 
vjrew£. 11 a tenuiriation -of the Iiexamtitcr {—w vj — ^ tfumber 

of nouns whicli could not in the orherwise uni^'crsal lorm of dative have 
ap[^reil at all (l/npj^iSoVwQi, ci«;in7tJ5wet, SoiTu/wiwm). and 

a ptace m the line for datives of the fonn-though in this cise the 

pnmidre form often appears as an alternative r 479 

A 16). Datives of the tom, have a great vogue because tliey can 

either Jorm the end of the hexameter or hnd a place Ijcfore the trochaic 
caesura (tfepytffvm, fAwcdpcavi. fro^iftrct) and in words of this tviw the 
altvmairvc form U rare On the other 

hand, datives m -fom of a form less accommodating are conjpaiativelv 
rye. thus mjtmt. L«cur* 27 times, 9, twice, wcmn thrice, 

6 timis and v/iw once, as against tho 175 appearances of 
ft IS ei,adfUt Uiat the frequency of the termination in tlui poems fa 
detenumed purdv by Uiv remarkable mngc of its metrical advantages 
and fH^ars no necessary relation to the spcccli of the hards who look- 
advantage of them nor to any special closenc.ss in th,. connexion of the 
two Im^dic gyoups m matters of every day life. Once the deduce imd 
been admitted, it would be adopted and its use extended by every aoidos 
NcvutJidesi. the first introduction of the form dan only have been the 
result of some contact between men of Attic-Ionic and men of Aeolic 
^pecch, and "1 view of the extraordinarily artificial chameter of the 
Homme dialect n ts a rea.sonable guess lhat these men were aoidoi. 
such «intact can be mtwi easily imagined betwven Attica and her nciKh- 
bnur of Aeolic spcx-ch-Boeotia. No prolo^Geomefiic or liarly Gtome^c 
site has so 1 ^ Leea excavated in Iteeotia. but have found cremation 
m the Uitf Geometric gravw of Yranesf and this, in view of the ilistribu- 
turn of cren^tion m contemporary Greece, impiies elements common and 
almost pecidiar to tlic culmres of Attica and Bocoda 

fn the Bronze Age there must iiuve been fairly dose commtmication 
between the court.s of the .Argohd. Attica. Tli^bes, and lolkos- only so 
can we account tor tl,e homogeneous character of their matr-riul culture 
This culture we Jutve seen to reach back to LH II. the cnidiil pen^ for 
Hie fusion nf Miiimn and Mycenaean dements, at Tht-he! and fdkos the 
case of Attica is not yet proved, but she can hardly liave been by*passe(I 
in view of the immlxjr of sites which exhibit LH IH culture in ifehwr 
phase (Atfiens. Mentdht. Spata). We nmy confidentlv liot^hai cxcavi- 
poii wiU yet fiU the lacuna. There musfc also have been a common Gfament 
in rhp music and literature of these centres; it was in Attica tlmt the 
remains of the eight-stringed lyiv were toiiiid. If Wh accept the hypoij,esis 
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of a Brojiite Age tradition in the material civilization of the Motneric 
poems, tiicn we can lix no chronological limit later than that period for die 
beginning of a poetic Imiguage of mixed vocabnhuy and even of mixed 
dialect; even in the fourteenth century the speech of lolkos and Mycenae 
can hardly have been identical. 

Even in the Dark Age them mtist have l)een soine degree of comnmmca* 
tion, as the common features of proto-Geotnetric culture sJiow, anti titat 
poetry did not wholly pciish is piovcfd by the picscrvalion of the hexa¬ 
meter. To this the Attic Geotnctiic prize-jug beam witness; literature 
also comes to our aid. Hesitxi was profKthly Ijom and ccrtaitily brougltt 
up in Bocotia. His «.-diiC£Liioi:i uidudi^d compositic>ii tieciCation 
of t il iat went nbmad to acquire he only have gone to 

Attica^ since he asnres us that he did not ctrj&s the sea. The Theog^^ny is 
entmrly in the Atticsfoiiii:: tniditioiip 

it is generaJly assumed that the pne&encje of Aeolic elements in Hotner 
is the result of contact ui AmtoHa bci^wji the Aeolic and Ionian tirtroks. 
Untii tiic dates ot the t\m migrations arc known*—and excavation must 
some day reveal liieni—probability of tlie lij'potbcsis cannot te 
testijd. \t is permis^ibK', to stress, lirst, litc verj' smaU ^es^dllt^ of 

forms certainly Aeohe in the s^K!ms> secondly, tlio oijportututie* in Greece 
{or the slow formation l>efQre the date of either niignition of a mixed 
IXKitic dialect» and finally tlie likelihood lliul in \lih the domijiant At tie- 
ionic element would tend to preserve useful forms of primitive Greek such 
us <i in appiTjpiiatc places out of die comservatism natural in poetry 
dcohng with the heroic post, but perhaps becanse they remiaocd 
current in the rest of the Greek w'orid, Kor the ainhation of [onian epic 
In Aeolic sourccfft the evidence is too slender. 

One reiuorkable circiimstatice emerges from our s^irvey. All Greek 
poetry* both ardioic and classical, all Lhc great forms w^hicb the literature 
of Eurpjje was destined to imilate and elaborate- throughout tla.* ceiitum'S, 
have their ultiiuate origin in those nigiom in whidi t^tr^to-Mycemurati 
cuhtire flourishiLd in the Hrfjnja" Age and uajs not slampetl nut by the 
Durian invadtfrs. The Aeolic migration iimsi Itave been billed largely 
on ihe Pagasaean Galf, and it h not fandful to in Sappho and Alcaeus 
diiscendant.^ of the great fariiillf^ vvhidi in tJie l^ronat; .\gG ftad dwelt 
round its sliorei. tnvijig oUegionce to tlv lord of lulkosp. Athens, w here 
autoclithony was proud a boastf and Ionia thL-rc is no need to sfieak. 
Even Ih^eothi tjrodurcd Eieidod, alter him a poetry of catalogue which 
the World wiiltngly let dier and the Shield of nf which its most 

* Pmftf^iT n[e£CTil«!iililivr.ly r^l«lhi>i£uikarckittQfTTy}^ VJIZ A.hi-wKirh iiii]XHtrd: firHk 
pihUefV (r*cniiittjtc>uppifuT^ lot iJiv firai nra<!,sat £. fj. u); tbe<iF ibb 

yfUTt^ if n di»rt nr^r piDPr^ kuit urimci pEH^tulik The .Awlk ucciipanon rif Thou(|^h 

tlie iluie oiJm^yi nt tfci^ tiujnicfLl be 4^ predjt, il iriLUUia Iw vs^ i>f the ouitL 

'* Thfi p/ ikf Skipj^ mtich'read in mt amiiruiy* us PiotfssQr ti, S. Rubrtti^n 

ffuniiUt iivSi h JunrEb excefitkiii. the sltnitkm it wiis \& tb*; pcnitifin 
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recent editor (Mazon) justly says that it is one of tlic most mcdiocrt; of the 
works bcqucatliL'd to us by tlie ancients. Nor n-as Coriuuit a great figttre, 
yet she testifies to the continuity <jf literal^’ traditiem of a sort when she 
passes the dickjcring torcU to Piiidar. 

Only in Dorian Pelopoiuiesc do we find a gap. a jicriod of complete 
steiiUty wliicii natmaljy followed ill the wahe of a coiif|neiT>r from beyond 
the pale, a sterility whkJj yielded only to deliberate fertilization by Greeks 
of loniqii and Aeolic speeeli, return^ loo soon and endured ever after. 

If we seek a Sirminvs ante for the composition of the fHad as we 
know it. the best archaeological criterion is alTordeil by the introduction 
of tho hopliie phalanx and the substitution of its tadii^ for tbe loose 
unorganized fighting ol the H<»mcric field.' Tlie chief clutacteiistics of tlm 
latter wore emphasis on the personal prowess of the cliiefs, thedr complete 
freedom to tango aU over the field, and live means whereby tfiis mobility 
was at tamed, viz. the chariot. All tliese vanished at a stroke. It is of 
the essence of tire hoplite tliat he existed only as a unit of the plialans; 
isolated from iOs fellows, he was lost. The shield of the Old Army had a 
single central liand-grip by which the owner could swing it to protect 
any part of hw penoit (sK* M oJS* eV J/aarepi 8^^); 

it was sluug by a telamon and. flung behind the owner's back when he 
turned to run, was as great m asset in liight as in attack, iiuite apart 
from the clianoe he tiad of being picked up by 1 us chariot. When he had 
gained some ground, he had the further chance of keeping liis pursutis 
itt long range with his throwing^spears. especially if he ft-adied his chEuiot 
and it oemtainiKi a supply of ammunition. Tlie hoplite’s shield luid no 
telamon mid was carried on tho left foro-ami. which was passed through 
an armband at the centre, while the hand grasped a tocm attached 

immediately inside the rim Stidi a shield not only oftbrod no 

protection m flight; it was a deadly em^inubranec and consequently apt 
to be thrown away. wlOle even in combat it covered only the left skle rf 
the trunk. Tbucydidies' account of the consequent tendenev of two 
opposing hoplite lines to outflank each other on the right is tem familiar 
to need quotation,^ Apart from the phalaiLic the hoplite was uotliine ■ the 
phalanx therefore came all together if it came at all. and we may lie sure 
that at the date of the vase-painting in which the hoplite sldeld 
appears it was already in being. The reconi discovert' of a new montimeni 
a proto-Corinthian aryballos found at Penichoni, has enabled tts to raiso 
this date to c. iSo, while I.ate Geometric v-ascs continuo to record the old 
armature and niethod of fighting down to one little if at all above -oc 
By this date tlie Iliad must have been in existence: a poem ^ loi^iy 
martial cannot possibly liavc been composed in an obsolete idiom and 


’ See Tbs Ifoplite JliiiXinx', BSA. zlit. pp, (J. i H3^. • v jr 


■ Jj.t. 
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ftr^l addressed to the gC 4 ienLtbn which fet practised the new* and 
revolutionary* niethcd of warfare, 

lliat traditian pow^crfuUy reinlarcod by metrical eou^derat ions pre¬ 
sented for several centuries die hc-tbii of broni^e weapons have found 
to bo a fact, but the case h not pamUcL Ko difficuldes were introduced 
into the narrative by the retention of brartECj and with one exception 
no other irnportant change in the diaractcr of weapons or armour took 
place l^etwecn the latter part of the Brou^te and the end of the txoometric 
Agc^—say, between 12^0 and 700. The exception is tlic ^bstitution of the 
throwing' for the thrmtiug-spear^ w^hich must indeed Lave profoundly 
altered the character of real warfare and given poets the opportunity of 
describing new tactics, but did not necessarily introduce confusion into 
what was already tliere. The throwing-spear could be used for thmstihg 
in an emergency and doubtless often was^ and thus the tradition of the 
tbrusting-spear and its teciuiique w^is eniibh^ to survive* 

Assuming substantial unity of authorship for the //iVid, we must none 
the less ;tllow a coiisidemble kngih of time for its composition. Through¬ 
out that rime the poet must have dejjcnded for its preservation primarily 
no doubt on his oTivn memory, but surely on that of others us u olL Some 
organisation must have existed for the preservation, trausniission^ and 
recitation of epic, or al least of heroic j^ixrtry* The IIwd must have been 
pnxluced in instalments; tiiose parts especially which have a certain 
utiity in ihcmselves must have been recited in public, prestunably by 
dwSoi or rhapsodist&j i.e- by trained and professional redters and, pre¬ 
sumably, at state festivals* A good example of such a unit is afforded by 
books PAE; this pqritou and others like it may wcH have been 'ptiblished' 
by recitation long before the poet had completed the 7 /ifn/T Nor can 
we assume that the poem w^as composed in the order in which we have 
it, (Thanges of plan, happy aiterthenghts, and amplifications might 
present themselves to the poet's mind, and their incorporation in his 
orighiaJ design might wtU occasion in consistencies. If, for example, tlie 
Palf&klda was in existence before tlie £0 Achill^t It is not sur¬ 

prising that AchiUi.^' speedi in U slioidd tie bicofisistent witli the Embassy, 
ivhicli is certainly ignored in 60-1 and 84-6. The PaifoMcia on this liypo- 
thesis was in some degree of circulation before the Embiissy appeared* 
and professional reciters who had loamcd it would continue to recite and 
transmit it m the form iu which they had first knoum it until the busiucss 
of wTitijig down the entire Iliad was undextaketU" 

1 Wilamowit* Nrm*rr^ 301) tuiukkr^ iNm Tdi? wwikl elected ihciiniiu af a 

Kftglff icrilailoii, whidi U u* am™ tme ii the stawkid nf kfqj^ h l» Ik ttuil of cveiui^'i 
rtntirtainnicnt in die af a fmhtwt. For a pub^ neJEatton on a dny of fesi il ^eiemi 

by no cnenni. if ciaviiiier q liay*5 poj^nnne at the CHy mai ihe pjcdtu:- 

tiiji of Toiih units omy tiuve marked a s^t: oa the way to lli£ ccmtbnicnu recitaliiJtiL of the 
wnirc epic. 

* The pcfstsl£fljce of Uic aulier ver^n need not suij^me ta. Though tht ihtulnitioa h not 
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For tlie imtiinus anii qnem of the //faJ we have found a fairly weU- 
dctined point in the introductioa oi the Jioplite phalanx. For the /givttrtifjs 
fi&st qrtftH of tile poem as a whole direct evidence Ls nemarkably scanty: 
the OJysinr. however, is iJightly mure infomiatii.'e. It is possible to say 
that the jylations of Greeks and Phoenicians depicted in it can hardly 
have existed before 750; some time would presumably pass before they 
were recorded in litem tore. The beginning of tJic last third nf the eighth 
centurt* U'ilJ not be cniicuted as ilio earliest possible upper limit for the 
imposition of the The J/rat/ (apart from K and other pcssibic 

interpoIntJons which will be tliscussed belowJ is generally accepted as 
being oldt^. but not mudi older than the and this is susceptible 

of soraetlung approaching to proof. It is fairly We to put the tert/nnus 
JiosJ fifftrr for the beginning of the compositian of the //tati in or approach¬ 
ing to its present form as not earlier than 7jo. The allusions ui it 10 Cyprus 
which will presently be conBidered .support this conclusion. 

It is obvious that the ciuestion of single or multiple autliotship cannot 
iMf seltleiJ by a^aeological evidence done; but if it U possible to esiab- 
tish by sucli evidence a virtually consistent mutcrial culture as the back- 
ground of tin; action, we shall have out prerequisite of unity; the period 
of composition is or at least may be relatively short. /Vssijming adatc 
some way above 700 for the completion of the Jliaif, we may begin by* 
examining dleged to be of later origin j if the allegation sscitlB to 

be well founded, we most thim seek to detemtine whether they can fairly 
be regardwl as interpolations in a completvil and to some extent estab¬ 
lished poem. To do this for the entire /hod is a task fur IreyoijJ the scope 
of this book, nor is it denied that there are in fact a goorl many interpola¬ 
tions of single lines of the sort called inorganic jnd of short passages 
which are also iiioigaid..: in the sense that thev do not greatly affect the 
course of Hie narrative; but if Uie invesdgahon of n few of the alkgcd 
iastances proves propitiou.'; for the Unitarian ^iew, s^imething like a 
pHtna fade case for confining Hie composition of the poem as a whole 
within narrow cbtonologica] limits will have been made out. 

W'e wiU first, however, return to the unit TAB. If we can dLwover a 
t^TMinut post qutm for its composition, that will apply on tlie Unttntimi 
view to Hie Ihat ;is a whole anti on any view to such parts as we can show 
to bt Qtganically connected with it. Naturally, no account can be taken 
of the period of composition of the whole poem, though this niay reason¬ 
ably be estimated in yeare. In this quest archaeology may help us Iw 
establishing ati apjjroxtmare date for the resumption of intercourse with 
Cyprus and the Syrian coast. 

The fact that in E iind there alone in the lliaj .ipliroditc is called Kimpid 


in ^ If k UV tr^n thr v™ tfr«n* of Cwtro «. rliminnf r PhUufOi, fhim 

iTit 0, HiH^ ibe cemet PhlLittt. Ci. Cb. sJ Atl. vl a t, 

'■ r jjo, 4^J* 4|8. ^3- - - ■ 
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has been discussed above (pp, +11-;). Wp bjc assured, therefore, that 
the poet of r^E luieAv Cypnis to tfic extent of being aware that Aphru- 
dite was aji iroportant deity in the island. The knowiedge of the poet of 
,1 incUides another item. In the course of the arming of Agamemnon 
he tells of the magnifHXmt corslet given to the Greek king by a Cypriot 
potentate whose status is left vagne, bfUt whom any hearer would assume 
to be a king, probably <if the whole island. Thisis Kinytes, who ivas for 
ryrtaeus {so to cah the author of the relevant poemV a type of Oriental 
wealth fit to be conpled with JEtdas and in tiEstorie times regarded as the 
eponym of the Kinyradai, the priests of the Paphian calt." The name is 
not Greek,^ nor is the cnlt with which it is associated, and the fact that 
liomLT gives him, despite his exalted i>osition, no patronymic suggests that 
he regarded him as a foreigner.* The poet of the Odyssty. though aware uf 
the Paphian cult, ignores Kttiyres, and gives die name and patronymic, 
both of them Greek in form, of a king wlio is expressly sjud to rule Cyprus,* 
by implication as itv sole sovereign, Tliissituatioa is posaibk in one period 
iuid one only—that of the Mycenaean occupation in the fourtis:nthccntury% 
It is tme that there is no sap|N>rting evidence unless we accept Utc iilenik 
ftcsition of the island with the ^Vlaiija of the EbAmamaletters, tn whiidi thu 
king of AlttSiya address the Pharaoh as ■brother’.* wliich implies a posi¬ 
tion of some importance. The ideulificatioti is, however, probable in a 
very high degree, and tlivro is notiiing unreasonab!e in tlie hy'pothesis that 
tlic Achaians of Cypnts, though probably divided into communities like 
the small kingdoms of tlic arcisaic and classic age, yet acknowledged the 
supremacy of mi uverloriL WltJi the W’anitig ol Mycenaean influence this 
would inevitably coUajise, yc-t some of the Greek sub-kingdoms 
may have simived until intercourae betwwn Gin£H->ce and Cyprus was 

’ u. (i B.*, tj. D. 

- Owr iril'miiiiitian obotK dM Kin^TSflai (oihes fixm late and tneogw tntttcies, frf wEiirh iJie 
ctlicf idSchd. if, -Ij: it ^ //d^u *iani ^i«. . , . n W Klwip^ 

0/ 49 x?^ ^eie^ lip^r/^hBrrrai. Cfd XsCi, lih dL £k^ 4 i 

* KisyEm cvi:awljrfc ftcaws vt iLc ritMiie ii? tt (jmkt. md tlie iffrek wards la it 

bca^s Si^ ttscmljbLrrtc sire the verb mvifpcr^ sn tu viuuhjj funnia ami ihc adjeictiv^ 

'(lie kit^T mun nrirt m UiTnurlf* 5 ) iiiid tile vefb mw3 Tiy 5£etoix4uiiiv Ri / Uu, wlirrt it 
dt^rrts llir rtfktstfes ni ArirtiiniEiiiii g* rcptirt^^l by ScIioIl i\. That tUe wfljfl b 4L ^tc 
to epe vucabnIiiLry ij jin^itEr, and wliat wc ihfiuld c^tpect iL a ti Thaugl^ 1 « it 
cbifved ftciiu till' wGftl nvtik^ upfKim ill Ui-btew liutn^r aikti irt iJic Liu^hit aii afurv|»o 
irt Imrp of \hyv\d (.1 Kiii^ itvL ItuitiaiSiiii* irrrt m foirciui" wken mi 

m\ X Ik rcraatka tiia 1 \hs niiUK Kinytei cornut# tiom Uie saxiK Will’ll, nitjie Ji mi tu 

regtiitl XiiiTiKU t ^flinsle, bal certain fciiuiTO nf the PAphuin cult, orvtabjy tjic pruimiu-Tiijt 
of iW dove oiul* hi nomnot) witli nrhet OjTtrin* cultssp al tit? liai|:i carried by 10 jiiAtiy vLHiyc 
li|TiirmL^^ art c^iarwrtcnstiC uf the tuk ido^ty aJiicd fpcnJtksi in und Syrik, 

Fruij;! thi* iiivinimml. the pnat fvTihe Paphian cuJi oaaylmve deiivefl liu ui&dal lille^ ihrmgh 
lunii^ In ^ fiiiAabillty a CyiMrloL 

* 11m kings of Tlitspifilia and tbe Sicknnlaiis me nykd lunp amt hme^, Inlt Ehcir falhen 

ate not ruiiitciL ^e ^ 3]6-r7willi t :5iij imd A 617-^ ( ti j-iflj- 

» ^440-3- 

“ KnudtzBti, iHt El-j-immm tiua^ S3rA^ ^ Sir {^eroige flirt, Ifin^ry %, 

tip, ^ ff.j for u. uEmmory of tlw diiusion and 3 ts^li^mphy. 

II h 
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rEsiiinc<J ■ in the seventh centuTy theitr was a Greek king in Paphos.^ The 
poet of the may well have known of uiotc than one such kingdom 

anti been moved hy bb knowJedge to bring in a fragment of Bmnze Age 
tradition. We return to E confirmed in our behef that Kvrrpi^ means 
Our Lady of Cj.'pms. Her name is not the only Cypriot feature of the 
book- The faniLliar verb occurs frequently in both Iliad and Odyss^ 
without any indication that it once possessed an initinJ digamma: only 
in E 650 does the combination Ipfavra. faetmy by hiatus tJie original 
fonu, 'fliis is found in a Cypriot, inscription of the classic age which 
consists, as it happens, of two hexameter Again* vve are famihar 

with tlie Homeric verb ^ various forms* ttie aorist* as is generally 
supposed* of a fFncsent Thb form occurs nowhere in Homer* save 

as a first aorist subjunctive in £ 13B; it is found, however. witJi a different 
but cognate meaning ^'adjoin') in another Cypriot iuscriptioiij that on tlie 
famous bronze from Idalion A Tlie^e ItiVo forms are noi therefore part of the 
Homeric heritage from the Achaian dialect; tticy suggest vitm vart contact 
with contemporary Cypriots or at least with someone who could nmtatu 
their speech. As suggested above [p. 443, u. i), it h po^ibk that the 
abnormal accent of /Cvnyst? is tlic Aeolic recessive accent; but in '^'iew of 
the dose affinities of Aeolic with the South Achaian dialects the possibility 
that the Cypriot accentuation was ako recessive and that h an 

example of it must not Ijv overlooked. This is of course mere peculation, 
but the solid fact of rdations between Ionia and Cyprus in the days of 
Homer remains. la it (Kissibie lo establish for our UtminuH post 
qumf Aegacan imports of Gwmetric date into yjc excetKiingly 

few and, as it happens, none of them b Ionian. An Argive of fairly 
early appearance found by ihe Sw'edes and other e.vajnplc5, uudtsr a dozen. 

* Of dbcloi kfiigstifl tkm tyJiiideis, two fitt^ucntarv, tmz whole* dminfi 

to she rdgne of LsfiTluuddonaEud Ikis feiwxciioF Asitur-boiii-fKiL k^tcctpiiwi wjdkfiut 

iV-flp-poL, Ktnndioft of f^aptios iOb^ihuiraijer*it* 
1J>* rtmftnTiiitkjn U nHordcd by n iijofisivc of g&lil br;ittbu fouiuJ «t Ciinam whkh beat 
m ihe Hiapliiiaii vuriet^' of t£te t>piiot pnipt * duplkau kiscri|>tion* ^ 

fiaaX^. (Colhu Ikdi^J. dif XT. DuiliMifK^hrifttKy no, 46.^ The liEard-!ia may be 

bTtf thun too, iht vcat of .Vifur badl ^hs^th; llm Kteand™ niay ihtidme be latcf tlum 
tils king tif iJlc cylitkJsiB, ill wfikJi cw wc have ki litk witii a litsek dyxkmtv* 

* lloliicmjin^ ZJw Diakku^ i* [u tv. jio. 14 *51 JUS. Uv (i'v^)p P. h 

ttvc that ilw lioc oocittK in the 1>p^-temiiti:pueHie* whkh lies yudrj fetloosstispicjun ckF being 
u Rl]wlkiii;i lnter|idatuiiu SiiiKe bulmmi RJio<l^, Cyprui, \i^t\ ih* Imuiutti 

tthi^ have heeti faitly clf^se m the cightfi minjiy, H ?s pa^iittte tfut the episode m.u Li 4 ‘or- 
pd-rat^iii thuo. possibly hy uttflxnjcnkfflu: it iimy even be iiHgiiuil 

* p.6i. Hoffffiann ^riil Bwhltl ignore |he appsTsiit connexion* ivnd loust thHefom 
br prswmM u> trjci.i it: U a. howevet. jtttspled Uy lfajiiact|. Though the evidence of kiko- 
gmjdHfs ttml Acholk&» is ohvjnusiy mudi Icm i-uliLahlc than tlkiii uf ItkMUipiiont, it U minh 
noting llmi iwrt c^finettlkuily me votcU alicigsti in be Cjfiriot oott irs Z and nia/ be qocktd in 
aupport of that book’s crnirursikifi with E nnil o^nsequetiUy vviih T nivi J. thsy nre 

{Z an aoml hwin whkh recufi tmiy in th^ Flghi wi<h the Kwer gflx and 339); 
ScIwIK AT on ihe secorsd twBssi||)£ stale that it k tVp™i ^ atii ic^ooiOly, {Z w 6 L a 

Ycrii fOTTr^pottiling: *o ll« nolm i-THm?. oepbrnfid hy ITHydima a* nm 

vetb Ttturs tanly hi O abj* where Uni fiiinilc h lepcaieil. Tlifi % wurd nhlopcimliii 
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of Attic GeoioLetric, have been notud (p. 73. w. 4): of tlie latter 

tfii; tadie&t in appearance, a funeraiy is probably ratlicr below tban 
above 750 in date. There b little here oii whicli to found an ai^gumcnt; 
throughout the history of Cyprus after die Bronze Age the importatiou 
of Greek pottery of any kind is tarc^ Tlit presence of any b a guarantee 
of a trade which must ]iave been of considetablc volume^ for Cyprus 
must have been the main source of broitae lor the Greeks. With what 
they paid for it is a mat ter on which we cun only conjecture: certainly not 
with Geometric pottery. None the loss the presence of an Attic vase whscJi 
cannot well be later nor, probably, mutli earlier than the third quarter 
of tlie eighth century gives us a igminw qmm of a sort. Help comes 
from another quarter. However adventurous the Athenhui ileet in Llie 
second half of the eighth oentuiy [and contemporary va&e-painting 
sagged that it was active and violent), Ionian seahuing can hardly 
have [aggecl bebind, and it is signiheunt that the name under which the 
Greeks became known to the As^syrians is Jaman or Javan, undoubtedly 
Their rend^nng of the Ionian name. The first recorded rise of it falb in the 
reign of Saigon TIJ which extended from 72a to 705, u little late for our 
desires; but tlie faindani kings who preceded him did not come in contact 
with the Greeks and consequently hall no occasion to mention them. 
-Assyrian silenoc- therctore afTords no presumption rltai the Greeks were 
not Cyprus in their day. 

In the lost quarter of the eigJith century (to judge by the pottery lound) 
there is the foundation of a Greek depot or port-town nt tJie mouLli of the 
Orontes, the westeni terminus of the most advantageous route for direct 
trade witli MesopoUmiu*^ Its identification withPoseideion b convincing, 
and as iliu foms of thcr b Ionic, it b sale to conclude tliat here the 
lonians foundjed a mercantile settlement not much later than 725, There 
must have been a considt^rablc volume ol trade before such a venture was 
undertaken; pmbably much of tin* loruan commerce with Cyprus was 
conducted in this port. 

We may return to the Bronoe Age tradition of Cyprus ruled by a Greek 
king, preserved, as it seems^ in the Odyssey. Tlie memory of one of the 
greatest of ilycenae’‘s overseas setliements b unliktdy to have perished 
wholly, especially els it does not appear that direct rtilatioufi between 
Cyprus and Crete uTre ever completely severetl The name if liule else 
stir^dv^d in the poetic tiaditiaiip and wlien it reappeared in the ^^ocaLbulary 

iv E, h obsciirc. The otM pepalur ibcory* of ita llLllitc ar^n ig^kbjjuiiineiit, and it U dioughi 
ihoB it nmy in at fr*ti^iirLAb!^«uU<t) furiD lpI iJtt Ak^ndrun fnl 

oTjJ iaiJ by vniriLKi^ yjidrnt audwfitks to he Cypriut^ lluwc^n Ito ttiay be, it ii protable 
Ihul ixiwp tuinp^ ami that the- kin<r^^n|6-j are nti nitcrf.4:4iitkni d«»gtii:d iQncmr*- 

ct1e4th ^ifitb I El #to An:^ Wetsb tinrcntorkeiL 

4 it ii npiplkU tv 4 Greek wha becircte king iee^h p- 4^1 n.. 3} 

re{'4tFdA kini ifc n CyiJfiwl, liui dierc b no wumuit fLfcr dtii, 

^ JUS. Ivin ppH I and cf, ih£ Afr^yiiaii record of a Greek* til but certaudy ah 

Eonbil fkeE.^ HippuJihi^ tlie Cikrian miEig in 0^ AiC« tibtil, 
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of practicaJ life <is ibat of an Ltlaud inbabitetl by people recogniubly 
Greek nnd ready to do buiUness, poets and tnefcliaitts would alike be 
mterc^ted. We luive noted tJie promptitude with which Horner cHurs up 
the i^uestion of Cypriot neiitraJity during the Trojan War. lu an age of 
adventure and exi^ajistun, none is cimcker than the poet to seise on and 
apply to his own ends whatever material a widening horizon reveuls to 
liis view.^ This, in Greece ai least, is in part a matter of business, -nfv 

^oAAcpI' iinuXeitmo* Aa&fitAitttii | vuunxnf 

t“ J51-3). says Tdemachus; people like Lhcir poetry to be up to date, 
Shakespeare wus of tlie same mirKl, as a glance at the setting of the 
fftst and its Instory will show.' In I'Sot^ the ship ul Sir George burners of 
the X'iiginia flciit, overtaken by a storm, ran aground or, more strictly, 
got wedged belwM-n two rocks oil one of the Bermudas. The sliip's 
company got sale asliorL-; not a soul perished. They spent perforce somt 
monflts Oil the island, wtiidi fKissesaed many advantages, including all 
the nece$e^U;s of life, but was haunted by devils; ultimately rhey left 
it in twi:» ships of their own building and mude their way to \'iTgiiita, 
wlrence on 15 July i6to one of their number sailed to cany a report to 
England To him William Strachey, a member of the crew who liiid 
something of a litemty mm, handed a document which hu called a Tru^ 
U^pariitty in wiiidi he gave a description of die island and tJieir 
on it; it was addressed to an ■fMtcdknt lady' in England wJiosn name has 
unfortunately not been proseri'ed. Not long after Stradu-y folluwcd his 
wr|itirt in ^lersoii; neitlivr he nor U can liave readied England (ill late in 
the y*iar, Tlie dtsscription in the Tfmprst of the sliipwreck and of the 
bland Lallies in so many details wiilt Straclicy's narrative that in the 
opinion of Shakespeamn scholars Slinkespeare must have read the Trur 
hi its original inajiuiicript form—it was printed not long after— 
and many think that lie talked with Sttachey as well. Ttie first pertor- 
rmtnctr ol tlie Ttmpest was given on 1 November 1611. 

in comparison with these spectacular adventures the experiences of 
Ionian njitriners npcrjlnig in the uastem Mediterranean might seem to us, 
if wc knew' anything about them, rather tame; but tJa* tales of rutumird 
incTchaiit advoniurers wouk! be :is eagerly received and as rapidlv 
circniaieit as the True Kefuu’tory and can hardly liaTC Ixtti missed by 
Homer—so to call for convenience the.poet of the ttiud- Working within 
the limits of tlie heroic tradition he could not them after the mamuT 

of Slmkcspvarc, but ncitlrer couUl he mbs entiady the opjxiftunity lor ga5' 
aUusioii. riiiTC is of courwi nnUiijig Cyyjriot in his presentmeut ul tli'e 
Ajihrwlite epbode: everyone must awept ibt rkninnatration of Wilatnn- 
Mfit* that it b c-ssimtially Ionic. .tVres has nothing to do \rith Cyprus, and 
in this book His ainiodation with Aphroflitc is hmited to tendiiiB htir Jiis 
chariot; he dfjos rat even drive it for her. As a Thracian war god wcupj'- 

« See l.iwe'i ApiKtulU ta lik cdkkb ef tli» Irmpeji hi the SUke^Jcare. 
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iiig the huitarJaiid of the north co^t of Acgacan, he was a natural 
obji^ct <if Icmian dMike aBd corisccjuently tangpd iimong the supporters 
of Ti^iy and I'egoJidt.Hj as a ^uitalile ob|^el for burl^rs^jtid- In ^uic senise the 
case against Apiuodite b dear* prime cause of the trojan \^ar i.hough 
she be; m this aspect has juS't nuide un impre^ive apj-^^arauct; in 
I’roVj a thing whicti Ares never dots anyivhere. Tliis is f^hapa %vhy 
tlomer is so careful to mark her fomgn origin far as i? Is concerned 
by the! nume of KuTrpii, m order to jostift'- so startling m mnovatkin 
as tlie wounding of a deity by a mortal. Incidentally, it is not corrt.'^t to 
say I Is sometinies done, that U'iotnede attacks Apollo in defiance oi 
Athene^s iiistnictioiis {E 435 Jl.) ; Ids attack is on Aincins. and ihough be 
knows Jiim to be under the gt'd^s protection, this is a very difiereiit matter. 
Tlw lindts of ilie episode arc carofnUy defined by the epithet iSwfis. u^d 
for tilt hist by Ans, wounded and complninirtg to Zens in the closing 
scene of Before the divine interlude, we may note that Dioraede^s 

capture of tJie horses of Ain^ias is referred to nnt only in 9 io8^ whicii 
hni*g no significuHicei bnt tn the account of the duLTiot-^racc in (^t—2)^ a 
passage which bears no marks of being pcist-Hoiiieric, 

The namitive continues witliout a bre^ in 2 * the normal heixdc 
with which £ opened being at once resumed- There btmly one discrepancy, 
but it apj>cars at first sight to be serious. WTiy dt'Jes IdOTnctle in his 
coUoqny with Gkutos say that he would rather not fight with a god 
(2 laS^-y)? lliere sire various ujisw^ers, iJie first being tlint of the Separat¬ 
ists lhai £or, altemativelyp the Diomede and Glaukos episode is a later 
hUiir[Nilation. Of ttie two altemativfii the latter is preferable^ but i?j it 
necessnr ^^} Is it even probable ? OI eotii^e interpolation^ like other crimes. 
Will out 05 H genctFil rule* bccaitst^ the criminal has forgotten to remove 
some important ciu^i but the degrve ol his rmgligencc licrt; is hardly 
within the limits of crctlibility. The* immortal blood of Ares can hxirdly 
have dried on Diometle's spear {£ 855 ff. and 870): not 17a line^ have 
passed since he dealt him f Imt wound. There is no difficulty in rtigarding 
Diomede's disclaitner as deliberate, intended to mark his retuiu to the 
normal standard of heroic behaviour. He di>es not say that he has never 
fought witlj gods; like ttie audience he knows that he has jusl attacked 
tivo under thi.^ direct instructions of Atticne and without evil consequences 
—so hr Now dicumstances have changed, ainj; Atbitne 

is not there, and the stranger may be Aptillo in tlisgui^ij^ come to take hb 
revenge* The epUode terminates Jipprapriaiely with a fipht-liearted 
tluuriiih. leaving Ditmlt^c^e with a net prollt equiv^i'nt to nincty-one oxen. 

We mav now' address^ ourseJvej*. in Z, It claimed by ihe Sc^ratists 
as one of' the btest additions to the original Menb and is universally 
acknowledged to exhibit iill tin- highest *pia]ifies of Homme poetry. 
Virtually without batrit>^nes* it b ter that reason exceplioually frw 
from traditional elements: that is to say^ Homer hsis no reason to l>e 
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anything but himself. We have found it to be 3. natural and logical 
continuation of PdE, and there appear to be no gFotinds for regarding 
It as the of a later poet. T\k portrait of Helen in T is developed* 
sorely by the same master himd. in Z and thrown into relief by that of 
her foil Andromadift, who presently succeeds her on the stage; the poet 
^y already have had in contemplation that final scene in which for the 
first and last time In the poem tlie two women meet face to face, in word¬ 
less confrmitation hy Hector's bier. Their appearance m tins boob is 
brought about by Hector's mission to Troy to arrange the Sttfiplkalio tt 

argued above {pp. 442-3) tJiat though tlie Suppliaam in its actual 
f^n IS almost wholly the work of tJje interpoiatof. there remains one 
trace of an older vemoti in Hector’s ov^^l account of his mhsaon before 
he quits tlie field fu 3 -i 5 )- this the ritual foreshadowed is entirely in 
acroni \^t!i H^eric practice. The counter-argument. Would the inter- 
poiutoT liavc left such evidence against himself? must of course be faced, 
and tt IS po^-bte in this case to say that he had a reason for doin^ so. One 
repetition of the lengthy ritnaJ prescribed b enough; to have it three times 
would be mtolcmble. Th,- interpolator might argue that Hector's expres¬ 
sions are general enough to escape the charge of contredictfou 
-Die episode of Diomeci. ^id Gbukrei. nr rather the tales which the 
btter te.Us of Lycurgus and Bdlerophontcs, are also frequently taken to 
; ate, Lliough apparently for no more positive reason than that these 
hcr^.s j^e no other app^mmuce in Homer, that Dionysus is not a member 
of he Homenc pantheon, and that his only other appoaninccs are in (he 
^Ulcgie of Herod'S m the Xckjaa and in q> of the Odyssey, both 
^doubted latt^ ad^rions. and in the Catalogue of the Loves ofZens in 
i of the lltml, which may be another. Unlike the the 

ofand GJaukos shows no signs o( being an imerpobrion 

memblfTfh^E^ T fariier versidn: iE is an esential st^ctural 
member of the book. Time is continuous and the epic conreiition does 
not p™t of breafe m it;' it is measured only by what happens in it, 
and therefore m epic sometbmg must liappc» ah the time, ffow- is the 
action 0 earned on after the of Diomede, which Ls the occasion 

of Hectors mission lo Trey, until the hero may be supposed to Imve 
^ved at his destmatfon? Xot by another arisiiia, to dKf lustre of 

*i compaTaiivdv undistinguished 

ligbtag ^leMhhy attntmn to the climax of 0and so to the intei^ention 
of Fatreklos Olj^pus IS out of the question, as we have Just bad an 
OIymp.anmterfode Yet the action must be confinedfo the plain until 
ihe ^ge of time permits the poet to transfer it to Trov. Tire preblcm 

of ^'d ^ mtrednctiori of an episoiie which keeps ST hero 

of the preceding book on the stage, yet carries us so far mvay fo time and 

Supfikmaitbuui riii fifloi), ^ life'EUiHe in, tauktt, Ep«*. FhtM^us, 
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space that we retwm to the main narrative the feeling that a long 
periDd has elapsed. The device has already appeared in the TacJtoskopia. 
which among other functions fills the time occupied by Hie Journey of 
the Trojan heralds back to Trey, The convention does not extend to 
the return jouiney; that is in both cases—^that of Priam in f, of Hector 
and Paris in Z —^permisahly telescoped, for tlie nece^an' interval in the 
original action has been filled and defined. In another case we find the 
of Troy from the Greek camp measured iii tJte same way. When 
Priam goes to* ransom Hector's body* his outward ioiirney is made 
eventful by the cnooTinter with Hermes, but tlie return is disposed of in 
a few lines; on tiie outward journey suspense was heightened by protrac¬ 
tion, but once it b ahayvd, nothing secondary can be allowed to defer 
tlie homecoming of the dead Iiero, Tlie Teichutskopia takes up 104 lines, 
the Glankos and Diomede episode iiS, the journey of Priam in Si, measured 
strictly from gate to gate, 118; its limits are, however, less strictly defined, 
for it b not a digrefston from, but a part of, tlie main narrative. Even 
with a little latitude, however, it looks as if the poet luid hi liis mind some 
standard of the length of episode necessary to create the illusion of the 
passage of a period of tiuift whidi in fiis mvn mind was fairly well defined. 

It has often been remarked l.hat botli the tales of Glankos are epitomes 
of wtiat must Juivc been told at greater Icngtii elsewhere. Similarity of 
theme and the tL'Il^talc jvot in 1. aao show that they must come from one 
and Uicsame poem, one in wliidt the laics were told of great men favoured 
by hearTu who .sinned by vppts and endisd in disaster. This is not epic; 
it belongs to tiioy olij type of poem, but that does not pro%*e it to be late. 
It is unthinkable tiiat in the age which produced and preservi'd the Iliad 
tliere was no subsidiary literature. Hie leading forms of lyric must 
have b«!ti established, and, more to bur purpose, Hesiod and the 
Catalogoeis as wall as Homer must have had their literary ancestors, po«s 
whom Homer might well honour with a reference, ft has bc^ argued 
that the acquaintance of the Greeks with Dionysus began in Phrygia, 
and it is certain that contact with their Atmtoliau neighbours must have 
rapidly providerl the lonians witli new subjects; tlie Odyssty. as we shall 
see, is a case in point. For the Dionysus storv' of Z, however, there is no 
mied to seek an Anatolian origin. That lie is not originally a Greek deity 
is admitted on ail tionds; for Homer he is not an Olympian, i.e, he is not 
a member of the pantheon of h'-Toic tradition, but this is not In itself 
a reason for regarding his arrival a.s post-lfomeric. ft is true that the date 
of the iuttrxluction of his cult into Greece cannot be certainly fixed, but 
the B^*^**!* placing it before that of the Ionian migration, tiiough not 
condusivn, are strong. To Uiose generally given* may bc addcrl the con¬ 
sideration that the present passage associates him tlirough Lycurgus with 
llirace and the only other mention of him in the Iliad (E 325) through 

^ See Oti.’n irf tMw CrivA Siaieft v, pp. fl. 
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S«tnvk with Thebes, whereas nowhere in eitlier poem is tiicre any hint 
of a connexion wth Phrygia, whcr?i the god mtist certainly have arrived 
before the date of the Ionian settlement. The Phrygian invasion must 
liave been a main, perhaps the principiti factor in the coUaj^se of the 
Hittitc einpire, and the Phrygians, succeeding to die central part of their 
dc^mains, mast have estabhshi^d there the cult of the god they had bmtight 
with them. Here the lonians must have eucoiinteied him on their amral. 
for with die I'lin.'giaiis of the west region (Xaholm) they mast have come 
into inunedmte contact. Conceivably it was in that periotl of Thracian 
activity and expansion wliicfi found its chief vent in the invitsion of 
Analolhi that tlte cult first made its way to Greece, presumably, since 
Th'-'SSaJy wtis by-passed, by sea to Bncotia and perfiofis to Attica. Hosv- 
ever that may bir, if it reached tliose regions by a date above 900, it would, 
Sfi far as oiir present evidence goes, have ant idpated the Ionian migration or 
at least a cousidernble p-att of it. It is a remarkable fact that Homer ignores 
—he can liareliy have been ignorant of—tho connexion of Dionysus with 
wine, though his description as { 3 325) is a covert alJu-sion to 

it, Hesiod mentions it fraxikly in the IV'tirAs (614), but in the more elevated 
r/frsi^/jwjir merely distin^shes the god by an epithet,mxXvyijfleu (941), in the 
maiJiicrof flomor, and in $47 by tlie newrand somewhat unexpected xpvotf 
Tilt sehofe passage {U40-4 and ^7*55) wm atlitti7,cd i» antiquity 
and is doubtless an addition, in which, however, tin- tradition is on the 
whole maintained. Hurt he gives the wrsion of the Ariadne episode wliich 
aftmwirds became canonical,' but does not allude to Naxos; appamitly he 
chose in lhi.s gewre to \v'ork within epic limfts, Aicliifocims, as wu might 
expect, mentions Dionj-sui as the wine-god and betrays the Phiygian 
connexion by associating him with the ditiiyramb,* though Stesichonis 
is the carliftal extant autharity to call liiis form of poetry Phrygian.^ 

The explanation of these curious circumstance::^ must lie in the fact 
that wine had been known lo the Greeks e^'eryw-here long before the arrival 
of Dinnygn<r: it w'as used in the woiship of all deities, severallv and 
collectis’ely. and its patronage could hardly in tiie m»rd of the heroic age 
Ik transferred to tho somewliat disreputable new-comer."* The struggling 
farmer and ihe advrntnrer of dubious antecedents uijed iho language of 
eveij'day life around them. 

• The wlielif talatopj* ttf 1 kfutne* in the Xekyia k a later iuhliifnn lo flw tWv^frj:, but rtie 
poss^ in whidi ArimJn? b dcriminrisJ by rjiuny^tuii untl »Lon wi the klet (ifTfU oi 
crittidM rp-1* JB Bilefi>..biitrti within m mteifKihuba wuJ of Alhciiian orwiii. The 

nwniioit (if TliEsoisHSiffipkirtiS, Bmla,* b tbespeHJjip-wihpie in ttcndri mid nti« fum*! 
in EleiiiHl nt Airhilodiii.i. In 74, where tHranyTiu’i Awh] tn have fxitvitled b BoWeji uinphcr* 
In trliiiih li. Inm' ihr rt-hri of Athlllrt-mnd PautikliM, an iilltii,-km ti» ihitchlhnnlcntpcCt cf the 
g' xl mev be fnteiuleil. 


I , 1 , . . * J7a*.i4r>. 

■» Si far a* wuw » iwswiafisl with any fingk d«(y m Homer, ibe iKumtir k AreJIo'*, but 
the t»me m fiMtstbu b that of tlw trarwuhi .Timiet AnJ waspn^nttd m rMyiseui hv Mimn. 
ui e|ta).>inonA hrm, who irei aim fniest of ApcvfJo (■ iS| ff., tgoff.f; ebrwhe-tr ruhw deltw* 
twuy hamcittiiiud the ilktirwriioa, Tlie /hWkntnrs'rhrsteeBta wine-ptndiicBi^ reaitra {/7i-a). 
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■ni€ tale ol Bellerophcmtea diffm from that of Dionysus in that rt is 
sliarplv iocaitzctl. This is established by Malten in his masterly study 
BelUrhphtmits* in whkli lie sliov¥3 that both the hem and the uiimait^ 
are at home in Lvkia (aeoording to ilif Harlier authorities m tvest Lykta), 
where liicir origin must be sought, anti in Caria: further, that tM winged 
liotse, ignored by Homer, but an indispmsable nssirtant in the sht^ng 
q{ the taonsUt, is a cjTtarion of the Near E^t with a wide diffusion, whidi, 
howei-'er. dues not extend to Greece. Consequently tlie connexion of 
horsf and hero wilfi Corinth is secondary and stipcrficial In Maltims 
view ii originated in llw desire- of the Lvkian kings to be prevtded with 
;t Greek ancestry r iu-ncc. aa he holds, the Hclbiu^ing tcnmnaTion -pfu^nUs 
of the tion-Greik name. Tire origin nf the Chimatra can no long^ 
sought in composite or misapprelicJitted forms oq Mycenaean gems, the 
shape which sire wears in tier nativi^ land is that wJucii luis been fixed and 
presi^rved for ns. no t indeed by Honii-T, but by Hesiod^ 
the seventh and later centuries. In the Ihad, in a p£^ of ^cs w ii. ic 
under no iiuspicioQ of lateness \U 339-^). slie is said to haw been V 

a man withancuneof Caiian type. AmisodaTos^tarirerortivoof t ic followers 
of Sarpedtm. Pegasos, whose name is of an .\iiatnlian t specially frequeii t 

in the plaw^names of Lvkk and Caria, carries, as Ueslml lelis H-h." thunder 
and iiglitning for JIcus and is m fact an embodiment of tire ligiitning, 
BelieTophontes hituFielf, it would seem, is an anthropomorpliic incarnation 
of thi- same force, but bb highly lomdized godliead suffers defeat at l e 
hands of a Jess provincial potentate armed with the same weapon, in 
Homer tliaf Zeus cmiltl only be the Zeus of the Greek Olyrnpus, but we 
may reaSflnably suspect that \ft uiiriicr daw was Llifi Canan cleitj 
sub^<]iieutly attached to the Greek pMitUoon as Zcilt I jbra-Ofhiiis,,^ whose 
double axe marks him as the master of thunder aiid wUo^ sanctuary 
in the tieiffhbourhood of the Cariau town of Mylasa. We now know this 
town to have been the scat of an LH HI setdeiueiit: there 1% as Malten 
points out, no feasaa why tJie Lykian myth ahcmld not have bf^cm known 
to the Greeks of the Myccnaeau age who colonized Rhodes and whose 
conflicts with Lvkia air: rvllectcd^ it may 1>&. in the oncoimter of Tbpolcmos 
and Sarpedon in tbr ///^ * but Uiat thts knowledpc wu-s carried to main- 
Innd Giw^ ill the Rnmze Agu and tliero preserved in memory is m the 


I Tk (loa^), pp. ft. T , L. r 

s Thu mloiTrtt^rm uf ila iml a fJiii|uc funn cno^ifiw ni 

BtllBiiTphcm LUid tbf tTitimum (pTra^, HT., p- ^5) be itpbtkL T^. w 3«3df 

prT^^n4tioii; h innv tp<^ ihs^i an swibiihiiflve iiilenffcuU^tui U (niffiMibk. >^^1 by the 
tTiproduciinii, A- the fjKS, Uv ^5> as tht ntntk M>vm4HLii 

sub!«n of a Tkki sdEkiifi a goat U roiivnicir.y. Tht Hiune r»( tlw uumiiwr mimut tw Oic tjfwk 
wwnl 51 yotiug ; It innst ht li W(£n «aii| w W asaumibiiniii ^ ifw Umk 

cxmttibtittd » Feuttifc to th? form fsvolvcd bf poet ond ^nhA. 

* Th. 3inft. ^ 336 , » |rp, 

* ’fbe episode pmbabSy on mTe^ktfH winunt uwy wtH ibi? to tile AE^i-cy wrhfflimtfiJ- 

diuxd tbe Hhodiitn cutry huo iht 
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liigliiist difgtiese iniprobablL '; once we give up the Coriutliimi ancestry of 
Belleniphontea there i& not a single cuciunstonce in favour of the hypo¬ 
thesis. On the other hand, the Ionian settlers would tneet the tale as soon 
as they established themselves in their new homes, at any rate in the south, 
where their contact with the Carians was immediate and many elements of 
Anatolian culture were admittedly absorbed. A date not earlier ibut also 
not latin;) than the eighth oentury seems appropriate for the JToincric 
narrative, in which the primitivL' material has been carefully adjusted 
to its epic stnToimdings, Malten thinks tliat it is due to the raiioiializing 
temper of the Eoniau bard that Uic classical fomi of the Chimaira as wt 
luiDw it from HesiotE and the proto-Corinthian vase-painters has been 
modiBed. though, as glie has hardly gained in credibility, it b difficult 
to sec the point of the alteratbn. The elimination of Pegasos and his 
wings from thb motive is more crediblethe conjecture may. however, 
be pmnitt<^ that he is glanced at in the ohscine phrase (JetSv TepeEretfei 
milifoaf which, if tt does not denote the beast himself (for which meaning 
the singular wcnjld be more appropriate), may refer to the vision of 
Belloiiiphontesaiid the gift of the bit. There is doubtless truth in Maltea's 
view, but there is anotEicr reason quite as strong as the impropriety of 
his wings for the exclusion of Pegasos. Homer could not be explirit 
about him, for ho could not admit that riding had liecu practised in the 
Ijcroic age; evoii HeaitKl is non-coiiunittal in bis language. Needless to 
^y, the lonians must have encountered Uie practice as soon as they settled 
in Anatolia; even in mainlaml Greece it is portrayed cm Lute Geometric 
vases, 1 He poet did not lack knowledge, but did not choose to violate 
epic convention. 

Writing, however, could be admitted with out doing violence to the 
epic vocabttlaiy, ypdifnw being familiar in the souse of ‘scratch'. PracdsCtl, 
os wc have seen, at ,\thens, and that not in its earliest form, e. 725. it 
appears to have been at first in very restricted use; tht first evidence of 
its employment for trirdal ends dates to £. 700. The air of magic and 
mystery with which the poet invests it is still in the eiglitli crmtnry 
appropriate, whereas in the seventh it would have been absurd. One 
element, iudeed, though essential to the plausibility of thestoty. is bddng: 
the tablet, though folded, is not scaled. The sc^tone which figures so 
prominently in Minoan and ^lycenacan art vanishes with the rest of the 
Mycenaean culture to reappear only in the Geometric age,- presumably as 
a concomitant of the alphabet. With tin* object the name must have been 

[ For the twtiaurt which rtfKt mt for ^ time mdntnlned ta tire JuuiwiTO cf dw 
Orwiital uswisrrt v* wtJ Jiffiuhgnftl,u,hr Kufui, op. tjp, its, 

17J. UuKPcr iwio: urfinujt 9 Im (S jsjS, t»il. tn each oi» she k liiimulwd fmin lh« 

WidiaitItk.4i^mHw wwf.dtlwpluiiilj^jwVkiolie nditn li{«ndlv,ZciMhitt* ihwtOtr- 
bch \n «ch h£ij»i, mn OrifUEiiJ rmiL 

* t'o? II gnnip of robapn, Thf ArwptarkM vii 

t£ ^*'”'*"* P- I™' f’>- VI, 3. Tl« pert of Uurdlfjfwynki ipi^ 
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lost, and although the seal tntJSt have been tli<!re in the full version of the 
story on which Honier dtevi% lie ctnild not admit to epic the alien neoiogistn 
Nor i& any w^ord for letter. wTiting, or book to be found in epic; 
cxgept in the case ol Proitos and Bellerophoiites. Homer takes the illiteracy 
of his heroes for granted, Tliongh the ancients differed on the aubject^ it 
is clear that w^hen Aias marks hia lot he does not write liis nameH but 
scratches Srome arbitrary* sign :* similarly in the BcHerophontes 

stoiy ypa^tv means metdy *to scrittch'. For Homer ant] bp coniem- 
fKjruries the* verb and all its cotupoimds probably still bore this meanh^g 
tti ordinary life; in any case it is established in the other passages iit which 
tlic word occurs in epic^* and the hearer of the tain of BelJeitjphonit-'s would 
experience no suCb sli«>ckas the attribution to a hero of riding or trumpet’' 
blowing would have caused, 

Ttie language of the Glaukos episode as a whole conforni^ fairly strictly 
to the epic standard, -nr^ir, indmi, wliich occurs in the Lycurgus 5tory> 
a arrai for oAw:" pnsumably Hom. r is quoting verbally 

from his source. There is an example of the rit'glect of digamma; tlie line 
in which it ocenrs (151) could and perhaps shaukl hcdispeu^dwitl^^biit the 
lapse does no more than show* that the line docs not go back to the earlier 
stages of heroic poetry,* The luunber of lines atid Jialf-lines in ^ w'liich 
ai^ to be found elsewhere ui the and Odyss^ is no greater than in 
most parts of the poctn md less than in and they consist entirely 
oi such formulae and phrases os w^e should expert to find repeated in 
There seems therefore to be no reason why, once the Athenian version 
of the Supplic^Uw has been removed ^ Z sliould not be accepted as Homeric 
in the unitariaji sense and os dating somewbere in the third quarter of the 
eighth oaitury. ff as a whole does not giU lot comment; the building 
of the Greek wall, howeverj is an lulerp^dation which it will presentW be 
niKieasajy^ lo examine. Of the difficulties presented by 0 uo bettea^ account 

^ H 17s IT,, und cFi ihp AchnliH on euhI 1H7 nnd on Z. 16^; set Hbif l^hiiiii. fV 
Siuiliii iitviftruis*, pji. -95 uid Iti flrpil'e *4^ ihc mf Kjaitmoi iLrtd f’rtliunrdw. wm 

evid^ntt^v inhtctancc lu mlinll the esrticncc ontman' t'jwk writiiif *is ciHy llw Tmjiin 
Wai* piniiTiiably iHf irH-tiiutv id t 3 » inirudiictkift dw n i nhuhf^ b^siii Pb^msda fust on 
the tbnssTKiW of the histcric $un 4 vtd for $pf pc cwiiiddnftbk thne. i.'t Josephtt^ (n Mt 
cttturly'dkintiwuddiiputunri^c. i io^i£, 

' Tlic vudb EC]3«fuUy cf^enjiixtEbdfll wilh M and with scum of *10 u gni^lTip , 

ortiTtTi scvciii tintr* in HnTnfr, tthc ttdTTctb file rwfliti uoC^ but 

Ja iIt^ ■piiriimk »i*. Tc ii dcwjbtlew i 3 ^p fuel tPint IL Dtnjpi in Tfoinct t. 1 iat Ap. Khodiiu to 
use the nom (hr. jpj} In tiii sjuse of wltMi n a ittiUkily ihiT it rfEi iwaaes^e^ 

writiin^ to wMrii he refen te. ccrluiiilv touccJvcil 9 ^ lutroiij[lji^liJC. thtj' weit ni Auni 
a. ^aippQwi ferandnUon of Sewnis^ The ^ Sbnttcs onr eaqiltuiiiH jn rtiejo^ljrpia hy 

Srtinl^ T, JiA liy Scholl A. wb^pmlwiJbTy me*n^ thr same thJnc- the iloty of 

mad the alleged hieEo^’piut writing Immii in I he tcunh nf Annutoj^ (Pint. .Ver. 57^ £>> 
f *0 Uc^^tIuus wchI iht^ fMnu 1™ the (^priot word Tor 

*h!truJ’; Lc. in cpk wca^nikty It fra* port of the south Afimjan legacy from ihcBionM Agt* 

* 'Ibe oonplft iTCiira as V ar^-n. htiT w the wlmlc AlncruA epii«ic k nn iJik 

mendy sucs^wti ihat h w** c^t abLidikne itself u ■ new fonxiuk* QnuUmiiic (p, X4O k*™ 
rht iniricn* jKuts of the potfcct losr examples of ilie ohsen^mv of the digainom mmi ni^Jtctcl-^ 
xnatriy A <W«i (cine nr iwo beiii^ Juabi/uh of il» nrglect- 
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could be giv«ai tbau Leaf's in his introduction to the book, u.'beic its 
literary merits and tin propriety with whidi it ftilfik its r6Ic in the narm' 
tive arc also nKMgnizcd. Di^u«<iion oi it vi-ili he simpUhod if it is for the 
mament postfKnied while wc investigate tlie cause of iitlnr truncated or 
intCTTiiptcil narratives iu the Itietl. Tlial these apparent lacunae arc in 
fact due to the working of a sulnlc convention governing the ci:imtjon 
of contemiwnincous tr-enU in epic is the thesis expounded by Zielinski in 
the monograph ched above (p. 47 o> n. i) and supported by an analysis of the 
main relevant passages so dose as to leave little room for doubt,‘ Thsi 
application of this law to the major apparent flaws in construction on 
M'hich the Separatists' case against Lho Iliad is largely built brings order 
out of what appears to 1>c chaos and renders it imnccessaity to liave re* 
coiirsu to the SeparalMs’ solution of various and somctinie, conflicting 
versions of epic events patched logcftber by later hands. 

^Ve quradves are aware of no awlnvarduess in presenting in uaixativt 
two or more stories of contcmpora»cou.s events, jiierhaps because the great 
novelists of the ninetecinh century, deploying their armies of dramatis 
personae on an estensivt field, made no bones about it. Their method 
was of course simply to follow the lortuncs of series A for a time and Uieii 
de^ it for series B, taking up tlie tide at the point in time at which 
series .\ had started. Often of course no more was necessary than a single 
sentence to say that in point of fact nothing had happened till the event 
wliich the author was low about to relate; but if thpre was a parolicl 
series of events, then tliey had to be told serially until the ;x)int in time 
was reached at windi the uarratii'e of A had been abandoned. Tliis of 
coiinic is—or was until the technique of the cuu-ma was introduced into 
literature—the only method of getting everything on to the record willi 
an inli'lligihh; time-sduiine; it is uocessarily tlm method of the historiau, 
ill whose wake ihr novelist, if he ever thought about it. may be presumed 
to iwve fallow’ed.^ If it is to be successful, the author must wam the 
reader explicitly on every occasiim va which he puts the clock back, after 
winch In* c!in proceed confidently; for b all the prose story*ttuing of 

' /Jrlluiki WAS n-t i bf «ily, aw th« finf, hIh.Tiii u, <all iitt.Titiw m ilie pemliMf 

iriciiiuil f.iUftwi;!! hy Ktmur m iwnwtirjt conTeijipintiwii tvemt, Lt ijit m 

S l.«f die* li. W. Xitwh. tiiiJiviiRkMlety tritluMji snv pwise irfcrencr *s oaijus b to 
tsplpJn »iwclhknown diituntliy m f h^qiwjioc df tvmLT iii .V aotl S. RUtj In |«, «HlHm 
(.f -aii-xtdT *syt (ri. .nrii 'pM* <pi'' nwnalise h a UF%tc wntniuoiH one. The coel 

OwW sJuTi ific iKsciw of 3)0 >1twy bnck to iltt hilk of Kaim. (mi [,) ^ ||,j 

rmv«sl)ki uulnft ihU whkii hf ilnei ncu d;iiiig m n iliasovm' lo necnoot 

fei'tffc douWe dh-iflfl j.isETjiUy hi ami i. IVtoblv Muniii Im/I Iktr tfnUght oil on MiejcJi'i 
( foclnae; /iclindo,« iX>ri!^Ml>ly yfmnjieT hihh, doe» not scetn 10 hav* hcimt <j| it, M-ttno'i 
nml Zidlmii’. Uw}; fvhimily nddicr iintw 

Of ihe rkiheri vipw nn thii fnibjKt. rur Monro t bpc furthrf dL. p, 

* 'hi Iks wImJ.:, litiwvTr. Ilic ptciU niE-Mcn »«m inuttactiviely to uvotiiinf n# far as 
}k^tli3ci I bcK hTrali^ Bjul rcTcrsalr in time amt to luvt nimTii>i:tl thiir cvnit* tcrrallv In tlist 
mnihrnlly [luitiancwiitk /nJnW, wilh ilaUMailttHlinmncluHjwteviTimi laroy KCn^orLittiofl, 
rvfymr to l}\c jftut TJPf infpnw^ijlv fcw, ^ 
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wilich we have any knvwlcdgc, the priotetl and numbeied page makK it 
easy for Uio readtr to turn back and verify the point in time at wln^ 
action b a tcjnporarily discard^^d Homi?r, iJiougL !ie 

also worked in a field and with a lariPi nnmbor of diaractefs, had no 
sucii means of keeping lus audience chronologicaily posted and, far froni 
striving tXf put everytliing on record, must have desired to select and 
simplify WlieLher the method he fdlo^vs was his own crealion or an 
infieritraco from the post, it ts rigidly adhered to in the /ftnaf: he allows 
no turning back in time to pick up a tliread ouce dropped, Ibe 
form of his pTOceduni is to be fmmd in the case of a senes which begms 
iritl, an event and then passes into a uniform process {gUidift^sstger 
1 iti ZkUnski^ to wiuch tb.uc is no nc«l to revert imtii tt unpuigrs 

on Ihe scries which the poet has meanwhile been pursumg or llie pa^; 
series may l>e merely ajii episode without relevance t« (he mam llienic. 
designed, it wnuM seem, primarily to murk the biigth ol ume whwh the 
gleichms&tig^ Verga«g h supposed to occupy. Wc have jiwt noted jm 
exampk of the first iu the T»diosk<^i>ui, %vliich is not a nanative of events 
and whose contents tall quite outside the time-scheme, and ol the second 
in tho encounter of Cihmkcs and Uiomedc. wlitre the tales told have no 
coimcsion with (lie theme of the Iliad, If, however, two or more ^im of 
eemiinc iweuts have to be dealt with, then, since all turning back is 
absolutely bamncil, a hicuua must occur in one or both, or, it ^ 
more than two. some may be broken off short mid ieft m tiu- air. llie 
TddtomuchUi of M affords an admirable example of the ttchmqutf-' 
Disregarding for the muui-ent the uiidoubtetl iiitcrpoliition contjiincil in 
the first thirty-five lines of the book, ive rtmu.’ next to fifty-odd lines 
containing tlie narrative of a single scries of events, via. tlic liuldiug up 
hy the ilreck trench and wail of the diariot assault hundied by the 
Trojans and tlie advice given to Hector by Poulyilumas. Thb is followtwl 
at I. by the fivefold attack which he recominends: of two out of the five. 
\T2. those led by Parii and Aiudas, we hear no more. The poet pitn'oeib 
at once vditi thiit led by .'\sitis, wliicTi is pecuiiiLr in that he docs not 
abandon his chariot before the trench but attempts to force the gate, an 
advtntim: whicJi the- poiet follows dow'ii to I, 174. His conaplaint in L 170 
St pt raPm Stei' els -frarr’ ayopti'wii’) suggests. aS Zitlin*ki 
dial be feels the complexity of his task almosl too muedt for him , possibly 
it conveys a bint that be is essaying tlviiij5!| unaftempttil wt in heroic 
poetry. Asios first reappeam in A' 384, diariot and all. inside tlif Crock 
camp, and w\f never hear how his eiicoimtcr with the Lapitlis at the gate 
terminated: the inddeut has fallen an inevitable sacrifice to the convention 
governing contemporaneity, [■’or the hero’s owu end the poet did iitepaic 
11s (Af itjfi.), perhaps to ware his heaters to be oii the watch for 3 
reappearance. 


f Jltclmsld, (ip. eil., p. 43t>. 
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Hector hirascU disappears frum A/ s 6 $ to 437, during which tiitic we must 
assume tliat he cojiUnued his unsuccessful attempts on the wall, which is 
something in tlie nature of a gUichm^isiger Votgang. and Jiow Sarpedon 
and Glaukos <anerge mth no hint of what they have been doing irt the 
interval. 

Tiiii application of Zielinski's lIieo(r>', which* it must be repeated is 
ccnhimed by tiie poet's practice throughout Uk* Itiad, dears M of the 
pniicipal faults which liave been attributed to it. The tvall v,^ them 
because it was part of the tradition familiar to die poet and his audience 
from Ollier poems which recorded other incidents in the Tale of Troy ;* onlv 
when these were forgotten did it become necessary' to account for 
prosi^ioe of sent] c tiling not previously mentioned in the Hi ad. Hence it 
Vp’as introdneed at a somcw'hat awkward j uncture in H, and .since every 
trace of it had naturally vanished from the landscape of the Troad, wm 
prospectively disposed of by the divine intervention prophesied at the 
of M Exception can be legUimatdy taken to many features of 
its creatlou in H* as can be read in Leaf's introduction and notes, but these 
blemishes are as nothing compared with those which at tlie first glance 
condemn the opening of M, The prophecy of future events outside the 
action of the poem contravenes Homeric practice; the catalogue of the 
rivers of the Troad, five of them otliurwUe unknown to the lliiid points 
to the Hosiodic school, or rather perhaps to its influence/ while tefor- 
ence to the h™-s as ht'Uays a neiv way of thinking alien to the 

Iliad, ft this interpolation b removed, nothing remains to which obicctinn 
can be raised / the method of ihe narrative, however foreign to our ideas 
wo^d not perplex an audience trained to understand it. 

Sonmtimes both series of events may be too imptirtanl to admit of the 
dropping of either, and then there is only one remedy: they must be nar¬ 
rated as suoce^ve and the andicnce must be trusted to supply the right 
intcipndaiion.^ Obviously sueli a method must often have resulted in 
obsimnty : probably not even a contempormy autUtnee always hit tlie 
mark, and it is not surprising that the device eluded generations of scholar: 

' Till! siieTi exiited in tbs 5th cMiuay k urcnvlv KtEEsvicd br tIi* r ti j- 1 

S, tt) to a mil of Uk ramp wtiosr oiigin tit k iiDplicd) vmi nui il^MTiEHd anH 

* AU the rivETb rjiarni the Konrm iwhtlet in Hm. fi hut ih™ i 

^ Fii Jicoby aiIi iJic nmv t ^ a ^ 

{ttlAtiito, bni tJwjre Bie nu MilwtKniui gruimb for feihp^it^Mrn'm ibi 

tdireliiin k mn to be i 


waJidiu any gran Ioh^ ind tbe jiiKMiuW iT^ 

■ ' ■ T?!,-„iV7f unlieiiaited nixfn i»bich <aih' on 

i. ^ cfenaleclly owkwArf. PmsEUv U war thu verv wntd 
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A shcsrt and clear example, however, makes it certain that despite its 
defects it was soraetimes employed by tbe poet» In O 4 ff. Zeus, awaking 
from Ms alambeis on Gaigaion, sends a summons to Iris and Apollo to 
aitteini him; tliey receive the message in 146-S, set out in 150 and, making 
celestial speed and encomiteriiig no incident, arrive in 151. Oie business 
on which titey are summoned is urgent: Poseidon, who has been supporting 
the Greeks, must be told to desist and the disabled Hector must bo divinely 
inspired witJi fresh might. If either message could wait on the other, what 
need for two messengers? True, Ws could not fulfil the function ot Ajiallo 
any more than she could tliat of Heimes in but it miglii be thought that 
Apollo could discharge both tasks. This, however, would not do; obviously 
Uic divine cause of trouble must be dealt with first, and tlie poet wilted to 
dw'dl ct) tile conflict of wills between Zeus and Poseid™ and the subjection 
of tlie latter. Hector must not be left so long in such straits; hence the 
second messenger. The briefing of each is a matter of minutes or rather a 
minute, even in all the amplitude of hexameters; the errands therefore 
must have begun all but siinultaneovisly, though in the poet s narrative 
they arc separated by some fifty lines, in a simple case like this tlie w'cli- 
accustomed audience would not be misled; the mere introduction of the 
second messenger would put it on the alert. We shall liavu occasoii lo 
return to tJiis method by and by: at die moment wc must revert to tliat of 
dropping one series, to which & owes its title of *fvAar In tliis book, 
the sun sets on tJie moeting of the Olympians (485) I ihe poet cannot turn 
back to tell the fortunes of the battle on the plain. OMnously this explana- 
iLon of one puzzling feature is not enough to exonerate & as a whole from 
the charge of being a later addition and involving 1 in the same con¬ 
demnation. 

Before we pass, however, to the special difficulties of 0 , we may con¬ 
sider the remaining instance In w^hich Zidinski's theory can be used to 
rectify an apjjarent flaw in constructioti, this time on a large scale, and 
consisting in the faiJnre. as it seems, to relate the beguiling of Zeiss in S 
to activities ol Poseidon in N. Here the Separatbts generally assume a 
conflation of two narratives, somewhat in tiie manner of those supposed 
to be combined in tbe 7'e£c/i(wrt(rc/jifl, dealing tbe one with a walled, the 
other with an unwalled version of the Greek camp. Tliat the guile prac¬ 
tised on Zeus should naturally follow' as promptly as possible on the inter- 
ventiem of Poseidon in N 43—^say, after 82—and that alterthe preliminaries 
to stogie combat between Hec tor and Aias In N actual combat 

should at once ensue, w'hereas it is deferred till S' 402—^these are points 
.-iccepted by both parties; but the dMcolties are not solved by the assump¬ 
tion of a conflation of two souices. This is abundantly shown by Leaf in 
his diaracteristically thoroush, candid, and penetrating fntroduction t* 
3 . He cites with S3mvpathy G. W. JCitzsch's anticipation of Zielinski in his 
suggestion that the bailing of Zeus is to be reganlcd not as siibsiM|ucnt 
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to tlic events of N but as contemporanfoui; witJi but obj^ts to it 

that 'so violeut a TuttcigressiDn to ati iiarJicr poiot iit the stoty is tmpossible 
without expianatioii' a4]d 'that a hearer should understand it without a 
ward of etplana+ioo is beyond all reason'. If. however, the serial narradpti 
of contomporatiNitis events a iiietliod re^brly employed in epk, this 
Objection falls to the grouiuL^ It h retnarkable that Nitzsch, who died in 
t86i, should have in this instance forestalled Zielinski, apparently iin- 
giiidod by any comprehensive theoiy of Horner's ways of dealini,' witli 
contenr|wrarieous events; llic coincidence of judgement strengtiienf: the 
natural impulse to believe iliat the only solution which brings order out of 
chaos niusf be correct. It is possible that even to Homers audience his 
narrative vras somewhat obscure, but to obviate this as far as poiisablc tJie 
poet marks the point at which he resumes the thread broken off at the end 
of hf by a passage (S .t»S^ot) which in tlw long sea-iimile pimudes a 
recoennKiLlu echo of Njm H. the first notiftcatioii of the coming combaL 
TIh; tecimitjue is something like that of the double divn^e assembly ill a 
and t of the Orfyssej', w'hcre tin* niission of Athene has to be developed and 
the cousctiucnt adventures of Tdemachus carried to a crudoJ point before 
Hermes cau 1« dis]>iitchcd cfo his errand to KaJypso. 

We ma}' now return to the question of 6. It / is indeed the work of a 
later poet who desired to engraft it <ni the MetttX he might well introdiiro 
it hy just such a hook as t?; if. on the other band, it is the work of the 
Aich-poot hiitisdf, its peculiar ch^LTucter is iuider (o account for. Xone the 
less it is difhcult^Bjne may find it Imprisihlc—to ascribe tJic Presbeia tt> 
any poet but Honier. Kot only is die general [loctic levrd high; The book 
is au organic pari of the liiad and its removal w'uuld f^e a mutilation. 'Hit' 
value of the pwim as a whole would be grievously lowered, and that in 
respect of qualities which arv mtert truly Homme. Kot only is the tension 
inerrased, the suspens** hidglitcntd; the whole situation acquires a new 
depth and significance rts we watch a tragic hero prapire Lis own duom. 
If no overtuPKi were made by Agamemnon; if rlie situation was left a* it 
was at tht itnii g| and by the obliteration of the narrative Jed 
straight on thiongh the stmgglcs of the hard-pit^std Greeks to their 
desperate fdight at the end of O and so to the PatroMeja, it would not be 
possible to let fall on Achilles tliat weight of condi?ranatioii which the fioet 
01 die lliaii fell to be Ids due and to justify th*. lyaxiesis, which overtakes 
him. The deatJ^ of Pattoklos would U- mthcr a lamentable stroke of 
fortune than lie wort of the man Mhom Iw loved and who wiihm the 
limits of a haughty and vindictive nature did love him. Nothing short of 
tlic consdousneas of guilt could have broken Adiillijs and so given ub a ' 
glimpse of t lie nobility whicli in spite of alt had its part in him. Apart from 


1 »*«h «rl«i Uk daih-Uick nf trehni^w « priai to ll.c fawning 

of ttu: irwy iftnitotij to bt«.dcMl tuuritivr couH itx by ^ 

Ijiu jTur Uw naimii'f h. jiiwprt |y mndiKtiil. thttr k od obscurity u Imtevtr 
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€iie or two short and easily removTible- mterpobtiQns--tJi£ traiisfoniiitiaii 
of Boeotian into Egyptian Ttiebes and the fandlnl deseri^nion of it iis a 
vast nulifaTy base, the allusion to temple treasures at Delphi and to the 
building of the tltere is nothing in I Inch can be stigmatbed as 

late or out of keeping with the rest of the iluul. VVitli Q iho case stands 
othenvise. 1 l cati liarilly be anything but an cxcceflingly skilful pastiche 
compo^nJ for the express purpose of tiHecting tlie insertian of J into the 
Iliad. One of tlie principal gixnmds of criticism is the exceptionally Idgli 
tiutuber of lines and hall-lines in it which occur ebcwhere in tlit; iliad, a 
x^lid reason for suspectii^ it to l>e pairliwotk. We may in passing 
that sixteen of them, lifti^d give a comkaised version (d llie setting 

imi for war of Hera and Aihena, told in detaiJ in tlie learUer book, and do 
not include the more tlian sijs|:>ect lines which descriiie the arming of 
Athena.* The harnessing ol the chariot is also omitted* It has been noted 
above \p. 337) that thtse fines (K 72:3-33) may also be an iiiterpjkktiDn, 
though by no means necessarily late, shice the eight-spoked Assyrian wheel 
must have been knoMu lu Cyi-iriots sonie time before the end of the cigliith 
centur^t and to other Grci-ks Utth% if at all. later. U the absence of these 
passages ironi B means that the poet borrow-^d from E before they were 
insmed in it. then tlic date of whcthiT or no it be the work ol llonuir, 
must l>e fairly eariy^ %'ery possibly rathirr before than after 700. dlkLs 
would suit other features of the book \vhich arc foreign to the Ihad 
but do not bear any obvious morks of latent^. The unportani'e attached 
to the shield oJ Nestor and the corslet of Diomedcr is mi-Homeric, but 
the l^€E^^‘€s■ mark the shield as of the pre-hnplite typeJ Since tbir corslet 
was made by Hephaistos, it must be supposed nieialllc, though the 
poet avoids the use of any betraying adjective: but this very fact sug¬ 
gests that like Harass secret key,^ the w^ork of tiie same deity^ the artide 
was not in ordiuat}* U 5e and may have been knotru only by repute, Tlie 
pout may liave Irad in mind the ^cale oorrict, wiuch had even l>etter 
opportunities of i>accnning known to the Greeks than the Assyrian 
chariot-wheel. Such an example of ctmtact witli the Near East we 
undoubtedly have in the description of Teiikros*^ archery;^ it is in the 
Assyrian mannur^ with which tile Cypriots must have been acquainted 
from at least 715 onw^ards. The epithet on the tit Iter iiand^ 

occurs in a pair ol lines (6^-3) w hich may w ell be interpolated: it is true 
that apart from this epithet there is nothing wrong with tJicm, but they 
can well be spaned. The compareson of Hectors eyes to those of Gorgo 
[349) is not quite on a par with the certainly interpolated mention of the 
Gorgoneion in the description of Agtimemnou s shield* There it Is a blazon, 
and the Gorgontion as a blazon is not known tiU the second quartet ol the 

I They M condnuned by iJw divattcr af hxt ihkU* fctiich ttumblia .^lamnonV (ppu 
tine] 1u!t Udctitli fur which Dfhhrr cut oor litcntinc a pofuJlicL tVltaiirv'cr its 

rcmE^te :Sduw cf infifTirnikigii it W 4 n un-lfijnurnc Ba^ht uf hnury. 

- ipi E 3 Clx A' 407 itiprUf pp. ^ its. 
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St Tenth aajtmy: tht* history of tho head, however, goes farther hack, as is 
shown by the discoveiy sit Tirynsof a scries of Gorgon-Iikc masks of temi- 
coica dating to c. 700*' Koiie tins less; the lUw is open to susjjteion ami 
can be j;ietiiovt.-il; its removai, however, leaves Uie tennination of tJte 
pas^ge raliier abrupt. The unique mention, ol lapctos (47*;) cannot be 
dislodged and is not necessarily late, but gives a glimpse into a world 
w'hiclt epic Jiomially ignnnes. The observance of die mle for tJie treattoent 
of contimaporaneonsevents already noted also pciiuts to an early date lor 
though one tJiat lacks pi^didon: in the absence of any evidence from the 
flagment-^ of the Cycle wt cannot tell when or if it bpsed. 

If tile aviplicntioii of the nile has vindicated bks, M, iV, and ^ as forming 
a single, continuous, and caiefnlly constructed narrative, wc are justified 
in appi riiicliing the probtem of 0 and / witii our confidence in the sub¬ 
stantial unity of the autlioiship of Lbr Iliiul considerably strengthened, 
■J'lwre is no further question of cvidimce: all dial can lie done is to biibnoe 


probabilities, and the scale will be tipp'd, in whichever direction, by 
personal preference. Uespiit; the admitted and incurable disertipancy 
bctwven tlie Prtsheia and those lint^s in the PiUtvMeia wlikb imply that 
AganiHinnon had made no overturcji to AcJiilles, it b hard u> doubt that 
/ IS the work of the (xnjt of the liiadi the case of IJ, however, must bo 
considered on its own merits. Since we are deaUng not with typical inter- 
publions t}]r: motivo of which can be at least reasonably conjectured, but 
with an alleged insertion on a grand scale and of a unique chameter. 
attempts at explanation must be jiureJy speculative. Hi at the Preshtia 15 
later tliau the Patroklan. must be admitted by botli [Kuttes. As has already 
been remarked, ive have no evidence that Hoitii'r any more tliaii Virgil 
composert iiU poem in a strict chronoiogiral .seqmaice; if tlie Pteshiia wiiii 
a later develgpnieut of his great tlicme, im may iiavc died soan after com¬ 
pleting it and befotc it was definitely hicmpomted in the Uiad for which 
he lurd desigued il. lit thiil case (# might be tlic work of a younger con- 
temjiomjy^ possibly ‘ Homer’s’ snocessor as head of theschool, who achieved 
till' insertmu of the Ptnbeiu together with his own work as an introduction 
to it. This wmuld accuunt for the number of borrowed lines in » and lor 
the admission of features nnt found elsewhere hi die //tad; it might 

be argued on the other side tliat Homer in liis last yeans might be respoH"* 
sible for both. It is, however, decidedly in favour of the later authorship 
of e that / is buttressed on the other aidi- by a liook which lias no organic 
coimexion with any other book of the //nirf. u fact n-cognked by some 
ancient sdiolars at least wtio iicjd dial Homer composed it as a separate 
book not intended to form part of th« 7 /iuf/,* runhtr. it is shown to be 
later than the Ciilyss^f in that here and iicre only in the Jliind is Odvsseus 

• ILujjpt, jj, 6^ pi, Tlwi twtiin (.if ih« hirirt larfaanHji fesmm i» Umik tiiytboloey 
liAW cuiiit dowH hy dirttt <ies«iu iwn. ikr Bwure ,^gt k a [i»«|jEmy sicully MtenetliHicd 
by da imt iKrteusa bjr R. I>. IbmcU.yjf 5 , firr (11^5), ^ fi. ^ - lid^LT iMTHiit. 
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ii53odatt;<l witli Lin* bow. Though surdy a peculiariy ijiappropmtc weapon 
lor ^ BigJit reccuci£ussuttc<f. oni; h lt:ni hiin (260) by ilLnunifs^ evidtrnlJy 
selected as a Cretan, and it us a stick when tic rcmov&s the 

hotses of Rhesus (513“ 14), The arelicrj' of Merioties itseif lies under some 
suspicion oi being on addition 10 the origmal najniiive.^ A curious it tri’v ial 
pgint of contact between B and K is tlie iinheioic scale of the reward 
promised by Aias to Teukros in the event of ^ueces^ful markmansfiip 
(& ff.) and by Nestor to anyone who will lUKlertake a pajticuliirJy 
dangeiou^ mission, under cover of darkness ( Jl 213 ff,). 

Unit wlialever Liie auUior^p the tinee books wer?- inserted into thu 
Uiad at one and the same linie h probable but uaturuily not duinoiistrable; 
an exaininadonp however* of tiieir chronological tieJittiou to eacJt other 
yields some definite results, / and K an; cummLly eJa^-d %vitlj and It 
ais 'Odyssean' books on the ground that iJiey contain various lines, and 
ludf-Hnes (mostly formulae) as w^ell as a few isolated words which tjccur in 
the but vs'hxch outside these book^ are not lotind, or are seldom 

founds in the Uimi. The pnority of tlie OdyssiTy however* in the hk of the^jc 
lines and words can by ito nteorts be taken, as it commoidy is, for granted. 
Katherp they occur in tlicse bcN^ks of ihe Ihad tjccause their subject-matter 
h:iclu<los much that is common in the Ody&s^y (private hospitality ainJ social 
reiaLions) for whick the rest of LfiO /jiwf offers littk- oppartunity, 1 hus in 
1 die lines i74^p vvhlcii de^be tJje meal hi Lbi? hut of Agamemnon^ all 
recur in ilie * soiTie of them more than onct% but 175-6 also appear 

with thu chauge iif .1 single partide in A as 470^1 in tlie description ot the 
Greeks' feast on the at Chej'se, Similarly, every line in tlieim¬ 

mediately preceding [lossage in A which describes the sacrifice to Apollo 
and the banning of the- least recurs in xh^Ody^s^ys the majority nmre 
than once* while some are also foimd in the paialtcL drscripUons in H 
and Si; and again, those lines which deal with sJnps or movenients by sea 
[A J41, iSjp 312,43^7, 47 S"-fi) naturally find counterparts m (heOt/yss^. 
All are formulae^ The natura] conclu^ioD is that liiiLi aiid Ody:^s^ alike 
used established formulae for which tJte Ody$$€y by it^ nature offered ipprc 
frerjocii: occasioup 

Jt follows ^Lat xio sc^iaratkiu in time betwTsm the comfiodtion of rlie 
'Odysseau’ and thal oi ^hc oilier books of the Iliad can be based un tile 
presc-nce ol Imt^s of this ty|X!. It h indeed reasomibly safe to assmne that 
£2 was com^josod later Uimi j?^lp but A contains almost if not quite ns high 
a jifrcviitage of Odj^se^m iuies, B h either from the some hand as / or a 
laUTone, bni the tJdyssean lines and half-lines arc remarkably few* fomm- 
iisdc iind msigjiificantp freely as the author borTiws from other books of 
the flidd I principally conenmed -with warfarcp he had no need to go out¬ 
side it, I’wo Odj'sseau lines in /. however, arc not (omiulae. One is 312^ 

-* Tht? Od>Ts?«aji cqiTiTi^Jfinu ^ all luted by vTiii Leeuiren Iri Ml cdlti!ia of the ffijJ, 
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CO whict iiveryono will surety prioritj' over f 156; 5?^ is p»erha]>5 a 

less cerUkiu ease, buc seems more likely 10 be che model Ilian the copy of 
X S 9 - CMy^sean te^t tiierefone thiure arc no grounds for regartUng / 

os later thani Tlie notable inueteMjntbHientuTy sepamtist \V\ Ciirisi 
assigned with othCT Tiiiitter I, and i? to one hand and that a late 
erne I but held tlml a book of I he type of Q had been contemplRtcd l>y ific 
origuiiU Homer of the jebb* endor^d the ascription of / and Q to 

one and the same hand* partly on the gnu unci that "a certain ciuotLoiial 
diameter more easily felt tlum dehned' is common to bothp but added 'a 
common p^uirictiliir trait—the rhetorical enumemtion nf place-names in 
passages marked by strong feeling^ comparing / 149 ff, and 3S1 L with D 
544 ft. The cximparison may be aptly extended to /I. where the stonn in 
the assensbly prepares us for the stubborn rage of Acihlles in / and also* 
since he ywlds to the admonition of Athena, for his ulLimsite surrendi'.r not 
only in T bat also in Q : uiuJe the particular trait appears in Uit- enumera¬ 
tion of Chiyse, Killa, and Touedos witli some rhetorical eiTtct m and 
451-3. In both .4 and 1? the Ody^'an \m^, iiiarkedly scarte In I, arv 
numerous, but as lias akc^aily Ihs£ji suggcstixl in the case* of not dgtilfi- 
cant of Utenes^. I'he sanxt- is true of those which occur in P: 555 [partial ; 
cf. if387) and 587^ are sunfly 'common stock" linos and 575 is undoiditcdly 
earlier than oj 75, t hough m view of iht lateness of ui as 21 whole that means 
little. lane ft, on the contnury, is an inappropriate interpolation from tlie 
Odys$ry\ in which it appears as ii thrice-repcatcd formula applied to Odys- 
sens; the verb in 7, naturally much mof^ fretjueiit in the 

than m the fliadi which bus little <icca-sJon to talk aboEit the winding up ol 
the war, led to the insertion* ToAihrcwc, how'ever, belongs legitimately to ih^^ 
vocabulary of the Ihud^ as ^ shnwsc* Much has been made of the part 
played, by Hermes iu Q, and lines 339-45 reapi>iiar as < 43-y; lonaf, however^ 
points out that whenea^ in £? the magic rod fias a prt tn play in iulUng the 
sentries in sleep, In tbu it b entirely otiose. The passage in the 

Iliad L£ therefore presumably i lie oldur, hut the poet of the Odyssty made 
his.boTtowing entirely hh own by odrling die vivid and truthful portniit of 
the cormorant, approprtatu to the new iKjtring. The function of Henues in 
a b not necessarily a mark of la.tcncs;H Iris, snperstrded by him in 
Odyssiy as the messenger of Zeus,^ still plaj'^ her part here (77^ * 59 ) ■ 
Heimes in this episode b not 31 messenger but an escort and, more ttian 
that, m escort of the dead. It is his chtbonic character that miokes him 
peculiarly suited to his mission herOi. Like the fe.w othoi: deities on thti 
Trojan side* with the exception of tlie figures of /Irts and Aptirodite used 

> ItitrtyJtii-'fiM kf fliitturf p. 

^ OildJy cnjiuijh it k Odyssetjfi who ma tho '^rard. 

* fijr tlw puTpesiCT IoKw thxL nkbittme iht to lUr 

wJto cajt^ Thdr &lww5 th^ in il» gicjiml hcf wa* ujkcluirnged. 

tlriTni^ i5 lbs inridi wi ip«hJ lack k naturally ttiote (imniifiimt m the cyvtro'* 

EL pwiu cf fctKtp lhait in the Ilhd,r 
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fortromic relief* he plays an obscure part in the : yet lie is mentioned 
severoi tUniiS in luiinifieacfi^blc contexts and in — 49®~t his function of 
wealth-giver is hinted at .x^ tmobhui^ively as Ins connexion with the dead 
is here. 

In the tnatter of vocabulary the list of Odyssean words hi Q is fairly 
long I but some have no chronologica! significance;* thus Trr^Wjf>a^ and 
rT€ifu.vi owe their unique appearance in each poem to the nientioji of a cart 
or wagon, which is not an ordinary adjunct of epic life, 4 ^ftafi 6 w apj^ears 
once in (228) and once in (o 104), which prefers the s^monym 

(so far as we can judge it) and abo ocenrs in one passage in the 

lit ad {IJ ±ii fL). We shoidd expect the abstract nottris srjjnjfiy. 

y&i'i}. ^fcoiT/ to liuvc some hnportance, but only occurs more 

than once in tiu^Ody$seyf and only in a conventional line us 4 id twice in k (202 
and 568) lias if the seiise of profit in whiclt it is used in the -\11 that 

can be said la tliat these words were slowly t^tablishing tlicmsei^^ ia Lhe 
stately vocabulary of epix ITie sepmatists meant no more than thi$, and 
in fact the earlier rtpresentatives of the school put the date of tbn fM>-callod 
Odyssean books much lugber than recent scholars Jirc dtsposiKl to do 
Thus Groce put the date of the completed //mef above 77^* Christ not later 
than Soo^ W'herfias I-craf makes the period of its tonion devdopmeiit last 
from, 'perhaps, Lhe ninth txuiiury BX- to the se%^enth\ but adds that *it is 
probable tlrat but small and unimportani additions were made to "Homer"* 
alter lUe end of the eighth cenlur^^ or thereabouts-,* a verj’ reassuring 
judgement for the archaeologist who has been led. by the consideration of 
puriy ateliatiological evidence* some of it unknown to or not used by Leaf, 
to pTfrciscly the same coneJostom Keithcr arcliaeolDgical nor lingnistic 
eviflence has afforded any valid reason for assuming any sucJi Interval in 
time between A, J, and as would exclude unity of authorship. 

^’ith K the case U different. It b perhaps not strictly correct lo say that 
the assodation of Odysseus with the bow proves in the author knowledge 
of our Odyss^i tiie hero would certainly be presented as an ardier in the 
poenj on the Return of Odysseus which must have preceded oxir Oiyssey 
even as one on tlie dfcwis of Aciiillos preceded our Iliad. Since* how ever* 
there is no other allusion to liim in this cliaracter in the it sterns 

probable lliat onlj" sifter tlie ‘ publication* (so to call it) el our Odyssey did 
the novel figuin? acquire a vognt* ^tufiidenl to intioduci^ him Into the Iliad. 
Fiirth&r. K seems to contain iOiiiL^ genuine borrowings from the Odyssey: 
24j is a manifest appropriation of « 65 and 483 of x 3 ^^ boruiwcHl by 
oj 184^ The optmirig wonLs Si" of t M3i tiniquc in the 

Ody$s^\ appear tlmo! in K (83, 276, iind 386)- Tlic adjective appears 
nowhere elsm in Iliad or Odyssey. Virtual certainty in these cases extcniis 

' The pStfttlh which Ihr schoUr who niik» mi ancdlrcol uw of vocubtibry aa m mi 
of itate s^n mlfniti&bTy eipas^i \yy MieiOK riU' iiucitr, p. 3^4. 

3 iiiad, P, p. i^L 
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the probability of being borrowed gocids to 37-8.158-9. and 292-4, which 
might, however, pass muster as common stock, while the preposterous 
appearance of the in 576 can only be due to misappropria¬ 

tion. As Leaf has pointed out, die story of tJie Dofoiim lias a certain 
afTinity wiiJi incidents related in the Ody&s^ (S 340 d., ^ 4^11*), and 
the close relation of Athena and Odj"sseus is also OdysseanA On the 
other lutnd, ttie coiisiderationii whidi induce^] Leaf to date the book <0 the 
~:cc»jjd Italf of the sesimth century hick substance, and there is sometliing 
to be said in favour uf re^rding the insertion of 0 and K as p:irt5of a 
riiigk apefiition. It is noi inipossibk that the liooks are the work of a 
riiiglii antliiiT, 0is a highly skilful pastiche whose author may in K have 
followed his iiatumJ htmt anti smed his chance to enshrine that book also 
in the fhmf. If he did, his reward for piTformlng the same service for [ is 
not too high. 

The chief remaining episodes which have been impugned as iuterpola- 
riojts in whole or in part arc the Afakisg of ike .lr»isr and tlie Funeral 
Garner. As regards the first, tlie writer adheres, except in a few points of 
(Jctail, to the view's expressed in an article pubUshed in 1929,' viz. tliat in 
the Sliidd of Ach lilts w’e liave a Iraiitiional set piece which, originating in 
the iwriod when ilyccnatian art first fell muler the dominating^ mfiuence of 
Crete, had prcst-r^'wl L^aturijs dating back to tliat period, tlioogh doubtless 
losing many in the course of its descent tlirongh the centuries, and to wliieh 
Honicr made some Contributions based rather on scenes of actual life than 
on works of art. bu t which bad saileretl Htl lo from later accrot I ons. The only 
archat^logicat detail that need be added here is an indication that the 
introductimi to the actuaf doXemmia ccntiUns a feature pticuliar to tlw 
(geometric age in the wheeled tripods which fonn part of the himiture in 
the house of Hephaustos, j\n exampiL- of this remarkable form recC'ntJv 
came to light in a submerged cave in Polis Bay in Itiiuca cxcavatisd by 
Miss BeiitonA and another is known Irom iJie Idaeati Own in Cn^te: ite 
type can be dated to the Geometric age and none of a later (nur. indden- 

' It U, howewr, sfciiefalty ortrlixjlswl Uwi w( tiavc had »luitl of [| m B f 166 H.k wW It s 
un itw dim.1 kut^tUxi ‘if ihn ei>ddn^v thui inr«n-raci to *ifip iJic nish to ihe dup«- 

Ilrni's mstnictko)* (155 (F.) tJiij nol mnitiiKi him. ami the triviid luuotiucliivt -d Ws hrtald 
Itiiiylxuis, the oiilv lUiaktsbn nientiooriJ in du /hW, to pick up ligi floali iUQmu 

RlUie llRIiKItIt of pOst-Olly^sEan liuiirputalioa 

■* JftS, sin: w pp, (4h if. Tlii* lint's which dwl with the Kci 035 'ihe wntiff 

wnuy Quw rcBiui] os im tulapokuiiiii, hmnmetl from ih< .VWiJunr (t^'9); the 

tWriptin” “«*>■ he bioed on Kni<e form if the ereerditicly ftxil«rnt feprrspni.'tlooi tiF tlic 
l*»MirwJi dealiui! with iu» i-tiemlrt, S«c. r4f.. the tlc<4pi on smu! nf the of ciii;r4\'<'il 
I'fhumknniibemU, i*.*i Ih Si, p^. 7^19 uikI 751, 54.^ ui»154^,^1111 PoiJvai, Vft Orifal. p. JS. 

fe. XL Fur 4 latrr ewtnpUr oiiiiitsrr the (omlir Tcrurni of IlenicW sFayitij; ,an it 

CactetaJt hydrn iji-i), 

* J'itr ii'Miiufiim Ike Trtp«il lfknf BSA^ xivt, pp. 48^ anri (i^s, nn4 n on p|). ^ 
n;iJ 65. I'JioiicIi the Iriporhi arc ..f timilt lunniif icluir. Uu‘ whcck ale tl«c to f idinitiiJ, (it-niofc 
rpccitiaitly to I'ypnot, indontre; i,e. the; cjiinoi be otlier tfnu the rifihtb ceiituiy and 
piiliably Muc some way dawn hi it. Aj diewhsic. Hie g«la aw aJIon-nl conteniponity 
luxuries ricnretl 10 twroic mckty. 
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tally, t>f axi (?arJier) date is kiiomi. In fact« thf; tripod ol wliatcver form 
to ha.ve gont; out ot favour in th<? seyeiith cefiturVi both as a pti^ 
as a votive offering. 

The oTfA&iroiHi, howa\T^, has a function of its own hi the narnitive of 
which neither Iliad nor Odyssey has any further e^taniplc. The amiles 
wliich sa often decorate the stark simches of military narnitive come 
nearest, not mvrtdy in the relief and variety whicli they afforrl, but in t!ic 
freedom Uiey allow the pi>et to describtr contcoiporary and everyday life^ 
One of ilii: on the shield, that of the Besieged City, is undoubtedly 

l)a_sod iiltimatdy on work of art, or rather perhaps on a series. 

Appearing in Egypi as far back as the prtjtj>-dynastic jieriixl, tt is first seen 
in Greece on the silver rhyton of Shalt-gravc IV and figures in the. fniSfCoes 
whicli dcOTnitLHl the megamn of Mycenae vvtiPii it peiidiud by fire four or 
five centuries later/ After tliat we mciel it no more till it reappears en- 
gniv(.:d on the bronre bowl ol Arnatliiis^^ Phoefiicijin vrork of tliv seventh 
centurv. The tlicnie had probably often handfo) in heroic puetiy* 
before it was finally enshrined in the Iliad here the [Hiei ^Kiys a perfunc¬ 
tory tribute to the tradition of metal inlay by describing gi^kkn the 
figures of j\res and Attiena, whoj ^ Leaf points out| fnmisb The one 
sptjofically Hellenic touch in the ciescription of the shield. Tl*iie triul scene 
ha.< not and never can haw lind any ©ininterpart in art, nor. so tar as our 
evtfletsce goea^ liad the processions. We may suspect that the 

City in Peace wns composed hy Homer him^dl to form a ■pmdxint to the 
City in Warr il b noticeable that in the whole jiassage there is no colour 
epithet to l>etray ci rcminbcence of iolEtyv Even for its it is one of the most 
living scenes in the description of the shu-lcl, and its effect nix oontempo- 
raries must have Ix^an much stronger. 

Tlmrv aiv other indications that the author of the I had w:is sci^king tfi 
burst the restrictive linutations of the heroic tradi!ion unci depict the life 
of more oixiinarv human beings : but he could achieve his <md only in a 
disguised! form. One of the restrictiofts which haiJipcn.‘d liim was thit very 
smalt part wliich women could play on the heroic stage; it is a uatimli 
consequence of thbi tlnrt in the entire Jiiad there is no instance of one 
woman addni^^ing artol her. Tin* dlvfoe lamily on (.ilympus. ban Hied 
thnmgbout the lli^l in n cf-^mpletdy Inn bn spirit, is e.:?«enipt from heroic 
restraint. We have had a taste of their quality in J?r it is further displayed 
in tlM* ThtsamaKhy. This epuwdfc' is often tmpiigned as a piece of Jatc and 
inferifjT w^ork, but if thf' Olympian part ol E b, as wr haw seen reason to 
bidtcve, an integral part of mir Iliad, if caiv hariJJy be as^rted iliat the 
TVffOWjucitry is not. Equally, il b im|iosaib 1 e to iircive that it is not the 
work of an imirator of E, of which if takes account throughmit. Tin? first 
of the two rcJuVLUii bo-oks, Y and contains in the encounter of Achillea 
and Aiiieias (75-152) at legist one major interpolation which can be got rid 

1 P* Lii pp. ai a, ■ Uli pp. as ff. 
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ol at a stmbr, Tlie ThenMachy, howewr, cannot bt so tn^ted; it is 
skilfully interwoven witli tlic mxuu theme and cannot be removed by a 
simple excbdon. ^fone the less, ibu structure of the two books is open to 
just and severe criticiEm whidi cannot be cxaniined here in detail; Liie 
reader has at has disposal the searching analyses of Leaf and Wilamowitz,' 
which should be consulted tliroughotit. One or two of the xixajor l&atureSr 
howriver, call for coTnineiit. Thera is a certain resemblance to in the 
lorx^; tract of narrative whidi eepamtes the summon ini’ of the divine 
assembly at tlie beginning oi Y from the Olympian battle in but it ia 
superficial; tlie serial treatment of contem|Knrmcaus events plays no part 
here. Ttiai their seijnencp is genuinely serial is shown by the fact thn^ in 
both books (T43fi-5o, <t> 384) llie Olympians interfere on the plain of Troy 
anfl are cousetjueiitly not avaiiable for warfare in heitven, ITie gap is 
naiTOW'ed, liowever, by the pxrision of the Aineios episode, which can bo 
rejected withont hesitation, At one point m it the hand oi Adiens is again 
apparent, vu, in tlie intnision of Krichtbonios into the lengthy pedigree of 
Ahiclas (219, 2jo), tlie date and the motive are those of the Atlierrian 
interpolation in 2 (p. 446 vix, the desire of the Athenians c. 550 n.c. 

to support tlieir claim to Sigcuni by estabUshing a religions sanction, in 
this case by the production of acomniPii divine ancestor of the royal hoii^ 
of Athens and Ttoy, The interpolator Is betrayed by Iiis tnuisfereiioe to 
Erichtlionios of tlie famous mans given as compt-osaiion for the rape of 
Gain-mcde; Tros is tlie radpienl Imtli in E 265 and in the Hyrtin io 
Apftrodii^, 407 ff, "Diis does not necessarily imply that the whole episode 
is ol Attic origin; the Athenians probably .ivaihAl themselves of a local lay. 
of a.sort tt'fiidi may have liecn recited toaOeged descendants of Aiiieias in 
tlwir Iialls. The AthenKuis may have secured the support of soioe petty 
princely bouse, lialf*Mc]|eniied and, as Malten suggests in the case of Uic 
Lykion princes, anxious for recognition. 

.After the ellintnatioii of the Aincias episode Ihe gap between the pro- 
logue to die r/iriwiirfAv tV 4-74) and Uie beginning of the battle on 
Olympus ((0 383). though reduced, is still considerable. It might be fnrthcr 
narrowed by Um excision of the fight witfi .rVsteropaios, but the only solid 
objcetioii to tliL- is that its poelic quality is not on the same lev^l as that 
of the immediately pn^Ol^^iing sU>*ing of Lykaon. More detaiji.^ accounts 
of ilip defenders of Troy are <mtirely in place as the tide of battle sweeps 
■nearer to the dwiiicx) dty, and the individual character given to the liero’s 
laijt fight by llir fact that he is ambidextrous is quite m keeping with the 
style of our poet. We m.ty compare the death of Mydon wliicii as dji?scriijcd 
in E 585-^ preserves the fully known record of tlie condition of cadaveric 
spasm earlier than the obserratJonsof German doctors made in tlic Fraiici>- 

■ hitiwimluHi I tf> Vutd Di/ lUiit uriJ Ilaaift, |]^, IJaff. 

• Kidt, IMi tinmniukr Uiat, pp. lw. f I, Siml»,fot lln. Tlw fXHtflni* 

th Aiiioi at 4 tli-nu: core caUftl 'J'nu-. tfla m iifiilr|iv]>item tupixin «u,J lirfnrv'i fmee morr 
tbe Alheniitn LUcrpotitur, Ses Liu±/,. 5 ifni^fl «i thr Ttoad. p. ^45. 
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Pnis^ian W'ur oi 1B70.* The gap therefore remaijiij and innsJ be ascribed 
to the difficulty whtdi the poet dicountcred in prestiiiting a coinplioited 
narrative in whidi he had not ao entirely frvc hand. 

TTie questions itivolvet! too eompticaterl to be discussed in detail 
here: few-, howe^ijr, will quaml with the conclusion of Wilamowibt that 
what wo iisve is the combination of a new with a traditioiiai cfoment— 
the Tht&mitchy wti\ the hegiiming oi the 1 ef^geufic< AchiU^^^ wliicli 
inchidjis tiie Pigh^ zm7A ilu iftiw. The latter must certainly have stood 
in some form hi tlie but unconnected with any battle in ht^v&n. 

Thi: imlon of the two themes is skilfully ejected by the introefoction of 
Hephaistos. for whom the w^ay is paved by his appearance in the prologue 
{Y 1-74). into the Fight wtJt ihc River : an effective itdaoument for that 
tafoistlmspmvidedH and the action on rarth is linked to that on Oh^npus 
by the pewns of HepluiUtos and Hem. Difficulties within the Skamandros 
episode rematiij but the most serimis, rlie apfwenL premisfi of Achilles 
22^) to abstain from slaughter in the river-fjed, so inst^tiy dforngardcNl, 
is remoi'ctl if we suppose the words to have been spoken ironically»a point 
which would easily be made clear in recitatinn. Wliatever the form of Hie 
Pight the River in the we may be sur^ that tli^ wild splendoirr 

I lf the narrative in *1^ is the w'Ork 01 rhe pioet of the Iliftdr 
Tlw real objections Wt by the modem reader to the Olympia n. scenes in 
the //iWajc their incongruity with the tragic tufo of hinnau destiny whidi 
they iutemipt and the jtbschce of revenmee for the divine* The first 
shnuid present no difficulty to oursclv^ who applaud the Porter s sceiie 
in Alarheih ; the second overlooks the fact that the Olympiati intcrludfis 
art sophisticated and are addressed to an aristocratic and Ionian audience. 
Wlmn Herodottjs, Ionian m culture if norl by dinnidlc+ telh? us that Homer 
and Hesiod created the Greek theopjny and what may fairly be called the 
]>ersoiialities of ilie gods, he feels no need to apologise for them; fiien 
indeed had arisen before his birth to denounce but this merely 

infficates thut they were generally accepted. Inddentally it may hi? noted 
that the early apologists of Homer such as Theagenes of Rhegium an^ at 
leist as much coijiiftmtrd to ratioitaiizc the gods as to make them moral 
Ethical objecUous etiiertaiucd. bv mixlem scholars are beside the point: 
submitfod tn tliLs test , the umTi'j, just ly admired by Lcafx ninst lah a 
victim no thuu Tim^fftachy which he strongly disapprcA'CS^ The 
real touchstone k the potuic beamy and ifoamatfo ™Iuc of the Olympian 
interludes; and herr we may w^dl poiidfrf tlie IcLtnous dictum of the author 
of flrpi TtiL^ im umjiv t—i rfj 

;T£T?t)n^f¥ow, Sf items' i'unS^Smjws. If* 111*? been suggested .ibove^ 

* eVtto KdrTTi.T, rHf^drigiihin in Umi unJOJyLti^f, p. 40. 

■ l)nc trivial Imit Sitilts Hk F^ht to Z. vk, iht KtrcpiioiMiJ 
iim<\ in place fif lilt iw>npnl ui Z ^ Ll^ the la*t 

■^4wiIL AT c-MJiEiuTU 4 Wc anay recall ihc iscJatid m S 
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pan of tlie poet 5 object is to illustrate in the OIjmpiauiS The unheroic side 
of human nature, the repi'esentation must none the less lae marje to scale; 
the cannot be reduced to ordinary human dimensjons. Hence they 
arc like the eicaggerated figures of Old Cojttcdy in whidj some Immiin 
traits are empluisiiied anil the rest ignon'd. One scene indeed appnoxinuites 
to the actual in ordhiarj', or mtlicr in low Ji/e, and h probably risponsibk 
for tlu- sjjfcial disfavour inili whicJi the 77 irownfcfrv is regard^, while for 
the same nrason the modem reader, whetht-r he approves U in its present 
place or not, finds it much more gentitnely comic than any other of the 
Olympian coiitributinus; viz. the encnimter of Hem and Artemis and the 
latteKs discninfitnre. As in the case of Ares and Aphrodite, the choice of 
victim is significant. It will la; remembered that even in classical times and 
in mainland Greece. Artemis is a goddess of equivocal character, retaining 
many savage traits; it is probable that in the eighth century the Artemis 
of Ionia was but a very partially HeUenized t'crsiou of Uie Anatolian 
goddess and an object of vTneratioti only among tbi' native population, in 
other wonls a natural butt for Ionian wit. 

It is j)ossibly not acddcijbi that one of the similes which gave tne^t 
trouble toeiglitccnth-ccntury translators in tin; grand tnanner^that of the 
IwiUng <»cciiri al the very end of the fight between Hephaistos and 
Skanioiidro; (3^1 ff.) w hen tlih: action is utroui tobetrafuflcrrcdto Ot^'mpus; 
wlietlier intentionally or not, it marks (he transition to a loivcr and gaver 
poetic kvd. i he simile is one of those in %vhich the poet alluiles to a 
practi^cc^hcre that of boiling iirstciid of roasting meat—known to himself 
bis contemporaries, but strange to the bi-roic world. A second example 
is the compiinson of the voice of Achilles to the blast of a tiumpet (£ ny)r 
and the idea rocura in 388. whore tin.- heavems are said to give forth A 
trumpet nore. T iie of the Arms is recognized in IwtJi Y (368) noii 

0 1165J, and it might be supposed that this freedom m ttic tccbniqiu* of tlie 
simile was a mark of Ihf latencs.^ with wLidt thr- three books art: often 
charged. TliufL* remain.^, fimvewr. yei one exampK.-—that of horse-riding 
—and it occurs in quite a diacrtml pent of the poem, viz. 0 ff. 

The dintribiitiou of the lotv type of .>inillc is equally impartial. In tin; 
eightet-nlit century the iMiiiing fwi >Lsolf slooil in no greater need of 
drfenfkrs thmi the rionkey rrsisting the efforts of the mi lafI boys tn get liim 
out of the com ; yc( (Ids comparison applied to Alas in his"slow ratreai 
licfore the Trojans ocems in d f538 ff.J and A is accepted on all liands as 
an indispensable and indisputable part of the Afniis,' Here we get a toucii 
of hiunour, elsewhere a broad humanity for which Ihe Iiemtc poan givc,v 
little scope. The poor woman practising tlie sub-heraic virtue of 
twhatever its precise meaning)- marks the supircme moment of the fight for 

' Lvnit Naihitri^ »l»i «kftfna» (If on the ('niund ihai tlw ass *as hcW m 

liqthcr riinKHUKni in rtay tipw her owu. mmiM udi Lrim; iia^ino naf™^ tbr iJiiuKlom* 

UmiB ill min^iiil^^ nftr matlH ^ 

^ Tcuth-tflihiE', llic ictint at dAhjfld', in its iwu apiKairinm in titt liitul (V yif, P 
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tht Greek wall 433 ff.) and h immediately preceded by tlmt of two 
pea^ntf contending o\'er their boundaries forai^iel-breadthoi cultivable 
soil. Simile* of the 'modenv* type cannot, tliosa? of the 'low' tj^je do not, 
appeal to be ttadiiionaJ. they may reasonably be regarded as a liaJl-mark 
of our poet, 

tn th^^ Olvuipijius we nattiraljy look for no tmieh of but is a. 

similar divorsioii to the nori-hcroic asfjects of human nature on ^ super- 
Unman scale. To pass frcun Ol3nnpian elfituent^iii the iliud to the? wotkl, 
divine and human, of dte Odys^e}\ like passing Imm the Old Coiuedy to 
the Nt^vv, mid if simihsa are lUckiy strewn in the some of the 

human beings who have figured lu I heni step forward on to the 

As for the Funeral Gatii&Sp it may be iiiat they contain certain late 
elt-Tiiesiis due to interpolation, though so far as the actual contests are 
caticemed tlie iucomprehcAsiblr h more likdy to arlso from w‘hat wm 
obsolete and completely when the poems came to be written 

down than finin tnterpolatjons of the seventh or sixtii eetltu^J^ Thougli 
the archery of Merimics and Teukros b certahdy uol an early eL^meiit in 
the Iliad, some Minoan tradition may lurk under the strange con test of LiiC 
bow. and we may note that Odysseus does not cmnindep as he surelji 
w^mltl have done if the episode w^ere pi^t-Odyssean. That games wnth 
tripods as prizes and probably other articles as widl aii tfstnldbhra 
practice well bejon? ibc end Of tliG tTeomctrlc age can be shtrtvn from Miss 
fVijton*s stuijy Tk^. Ev^tuihfi of Trifyoddel^^:* and as the ticontetiic 
va^es whi^se figure doctitaiioii funusiies the evidence were hpund in grav^ 
and in ,sume case^i at least were prt^baWy made for them,, there is a strong 
presumption that funeral games were celebrated at tltat rime in Greece. 
To jtkdge fmm riie at>5^*ncL- *jf any lefemtce to them iti the austere 
fiinerarv kgtslarion of Solan^ they had gone out w'ell l^fure the cud of the 
^venth century: not improbably they vanished in the great social chang^ts 
wbidi marked its beginning. At any rate, there is no reas^ifi to n gaid tliem 
as a subseciiient addition to tlie Iliad i morr probably tliey wcrcp likj? the 
Shidd of Achilhss, ^ tiraditiona! tlmme. There is no need to Insist on the 
value of cither episode in the i>osition which it peerrpies; W'tr may. lioweyrr, 
briefly considejr what the concluding part of the Iliad vroidf! t>e like il it 
lacked ihe gami^ It has often beeu remarked that the ffiW follows in u 
measure the palrti;ni of the clasrfcAl tragedy^ with its cluna^ of pity and 
terrar, ibi dying fall, its final calnL In the curly p^irt of IP the tragedy of 
Achilles readies its dimax ; the poet has in view his solution of the im- 
b^amble lUscord- bid AcIuUcf cannot pass straigfit from the pyre of 

H Vi arfetijcmni: virTur* C3(cq>t. u* ^Jirrifont lia* kiw w,ii. h t$ dt'inwid^ 

tiftlv oil n cirltiaM ^sccrucmi cuidiu a huI tn ijf spart. aEuI vf mu ujjpPTein «ciiiJ mlcnni 
\n- Pfbjii. lU^i'i^itcoTikiJarauvtfy frcqiicm m iimnitif; 'a itur slAl-'fiu-nt 

nf i he j iilw*v\‘>gi’rTii hy t kiywtirii dJcumaiaiiiMi fCHtiiJT i \ udv ?v7+ ^ WJ* 

TV iJTiitliri tif ibc i^orking woiiufl pciVpi mtani 

* aSji* MS.V. pp, lej ff* 
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Pitrokloa to nictt tlie fatlter 4i>l Rtxtar fact to fact. The part ot tht 
rcgtilar ritnal of a great funeral and prohabl7 Jiaiidtcd in the Metiis. bring 
tiuu into doapr and tnore nomiaJ relations nHth his fellows than he lias 
y^t had since his first withdrawal to Ids tent. Vengeance has assuaged his' 
angnish so far as may lie, ;ind he inaugurates the games with sombre 
courtesy, austerely excluding himself from any participation in ihe con¬ 
tests, Thus tlifi way is prepared for the only scene in the Hind in wtiich a 
normal or neariy normal hu man tituation is piesoiited—and presented 
with brilliant success. Tlue actors are indeed heroes, but tliey are not on 
their htnoic bebaviour. WeaJcncss^ and inconsistencies in the narrati^ 
are coni'indngiy criticized by Leaf In his Introduction to the book; ft 
cannot be doubted that in some passages two hands have been at work. 
Thrt ts' consistent with tin- view that the Games were included, in the 
Hif/iis and that tJie estnblisJied viTsibn^ no doubt very popuJar. hampered 
oiir poet in his han dlin g of them. In the great event of the chariot-mcc he 
has imposed bis will, ft has often been argued that the original race had a 
different victor, and it is certain that the divine mares of Diomede cannot 
have figured in the Jl/dms, but the poet oi the Jliiut might tiatiirully wish 
to recijil E and honour tlic hero whom lie had brouglvt Into promiiKuiee. 
Tficrc is, however, no rca^ion to limit liis original work to the chariot-race; 
the cliaractermitioiiis Uiroughout of a high oriJer and may htH be cmlited 
to the poet of the IHad, however much of his predecessor’s work he cm* 
bodwd or remodelled. liVc can never hope to isolate virgin relics of the 
Minis. With the 14th book our doubts cease; there is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that the iMnais included a Ransoming of Hector. 

The available evtiletice stipports the conclusiot] that in the fliad we 
have in tlie true seniie an epic, i.e. a great poem which owes its structure 
to suitstaritial ttniiy of authorship, it ia true that, oven LI we accept the 
iVfiitiu. it has not prvdsdy tljc form which its author designed to give it; 
on the oriier hand, even if we discard BIK, we have still an ^ic of the first 
magnitude in every sense of the term and in mere bulk exceeding the 
Odyssey, wliosc theme lias been stretched to the uttermost to provide a 
tw'iii for it and ^vhjcli iucIudES in addition several couridt^rable interpola¬ 
tions. It is obvious tiiat ati epic on this scale cannot have been the first of 
its kind and lew tviil quarrd ivith tlte assumption comniooly made that 
it rests on an earlii'r poi'm. tlin Mtnis of .Achilla. That this also 
must luive thserveti the name of qric Is pluin on a consif I e ration of its 
indispensable coutents^the ({narreJ *if the 1 tvodiicfs, Achilles' withdrawal, 
the Trojan successes and attack on the Greek camp, the intervention and 
deatli of Pattoklos, the return of .AdiUles. the staying of Hector, and. in all 
probability, the Fnncral Games, Ttiis goes far beyond the scope of a 
heroic lay or an evening's cntcrtolninenl as provided by Phtinlos or 
Dcmqdokos; it must have been designed for the same tjpe of audience and 
occasion—^presumably a public festival—as the Iliad itself. This a gain 
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presupposes tie exklence of some such urganizalion for thsr productioti 
and preservation of epic as we have fomvd it n<.«essaiy lo post^U m tUc 
case of the Iliitd. If Homer s career as a poet began not later ttian the last 
third of the eighth canttuy and iwssibly nither earlier, it ts not untvason- 
able to carry back the production, of epic to r, &», a dnte whose relation to 
Oat of the'lonian migration the evidence at present availabfe unforitm^ 
ately dots not allow us to indge. form of ^tiy. what form of 

organnsatiem, the prospecti^T: settlers carried mtli them we cannot lio^ 
lo know. We cannot even discern, liowever dindy, the lineaments of t^- 
author of the for we cannot hope to disciimmatc between ™tcml 

whidt tlie ptiet of the Iliad incorporated approximately m the form m which 
he it and that which lie rofasliioned. apart from what is iPtirdy hrs 

own creation. Traditional material is probably to be found mainly m tlic 
battle-scenes of A-P, where almost alone m ihe poem war ^d an^lung 
tliat can Ixi described iis slcreotj'pfld ] A on the other hand, though 
essential to the story of tiie MfHis and therefore daimed by some wspamt 
ists as earlv, surely owes its form to the jxiet of the lUaJ. So master y a 
nmrslmllmg of the chief dramatis ^wniotiaf lias nothing experimental 
about it iit is the work of one folly alivt to the probltuns of consfroction. 
even 11 in the sequd he has not fully solved them. It seems right therefore 
to speak of 'the' poet of the Iliad, Onu would fain ascribe to Homer the 
work which heads the majestio roll of European literature, but u^e and 
convenience of reference cotnpei us to extend the term lo me u e t 
Orfvisin. There is of course no evidence that the two poems ^ by tlie same 
autlior and appearances point ihe other w-ay. Only the belief that the 
ancient account of Homer was foimded on tradition and not an example 
of mj-th-making, coupled with tlie tutus ealor of die Homeric language, 
could have maintained the convictian so long: it has little support to-day. 


5 . THE COMPOSITION OF THE ODYSSEY 

Tliat the Hero's Helurn in the simple form of the Bow-fight and 
dffdAoyoi told in the liaJl ol ^Mkinoos had originally no annexion with 
Odysseus is generally admitted. The bow, the rital instnimiint of "Wtoiy 
and revenge, liaa been shown to be the iVsiatic composite bow which Uie 
Greeks never thcmselvea u-sed and with w’hkdi, after the Bronze Age. ey 
first became acquainted when they settled on tlic east side of the Aegean J 
the tale therefore must be of Anatolian origin. Whereas the A/rnis whiim 
contained the germ of the fiiad may for aught we know have origumted m 
njainlaiid Greece, the Bow-fight wliich contains the gena of the Odyrsiy 
must liave been first sung in Ionia- Since the ntnOaycn stand apart from 
the other great heroic myths, those, e.g., of Jason, Hvraklea, Theseus. 

1 Doubtlaa ii Hud b«fl kiioini u. the Utttk^ of the 1.H III ^UfliMnts i.i AMtolio, but 
there b no taison m inKw* dmi the IcncrtilHigE sunmrod the EtroiiK Age, 
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Oedipus, in that they are not assoeiated wllit Gfe..*w or tviih any kntnvji 
locjJilies. it is reasonabk to assn mi? iliai tJiese tales ah® wort fixst heanl 
by the ioiiLaii settles in their m w Jiomi!, How ihey camt to be assodated 
with tile Jient ol the Trojan War it is impossible to^sav, but the identifica¬ 
tion must have twen nude lietofe tlie poet of the Odyssey set to work on his 
great epic. Here and tlim- traces remain of the incorporation of earlier 
versions, llte description of the gurden of Afkijjoos* appenfJed with an 
unaccount^de change of tense, to that of the jxthice is a convincing 
e.^auipJc. rhere sci'tus also to luve been an earlier vc-rsiori of I lie Bow- 
light In which Odysseus revtaled liinm'lf to Peiieloi>e Ixdorelund and 
tumbaiMl and wife planned the contest of Uie bow together.- 

ITic poets wuTccs, however, are by no means all Anatolian t rete ctum 
up repeatedly m the false taks told by Odysseus iti Ithaca and the 
c^nualy exact knowledge shown of tin. ftrotme jh^tI on the south coast 
of the island near Phaistos^ lus been nolud above. Other traces of the 
Bronze Age are the allusion to ihe w-ealth of Egyptian Thebes, the suiire- 
maoy <>f n Greek kuig in Ci^rn.^. the know ledge of Syria imphed las the lin^ 
tory of bgant perhaps jnstihes ils in asserting) in the lale of Eumuios < The 
Cretan dement ntay be deriv^*d through tire Cretans, whose lunicirurioii 
in the foimdatiun nf certaui fouian states (Cotophou, Miletus, Chios) iisf, 
^■en soiTiew'lmt ^reasonably questioned;* they must have brought thr-ir 
troilitiotis with them and may have added their quota to the repertorv' uf 
in roic Jiiys in hexaineter veree. The allusions to Thefies aitd Syria, bow- 
etner, are quite likely to Imve lieeu Uansiniltcd by ihe main stieani of 
MycenaeaD traditioii. 

The imzzJing account of Ody-sseus' kingdom, ikcuugh it cannot be dcidt 
with in de ail. also fiomts tu diversity of source. The entrt- in die f’ufji- 
logneoj Ships is, togc-lher with the pre^ceding entrv, an mtcrpoktimi 
desired to accomodate Meges hi a realm w hich he enjovs ueiUier in iSie 
Jiiad nor the Odyssey^ and need not detain ns; ^'et hi ^Le body of the 
lor^r Odysseus « d^ribed as ruling over the KephaUonimis^ w ht> 
w tbi; are contmed to the mainland and are not said to be lib 

.subject; that is the state of affaire described in iho Odvssev b older 

thui that reflL*f;te<i m tlie Ihad and may well go back to the Bron^ .Auc 

\\hcn w-e lum to the O^ssey itself we fiml that the account which 

SS"wW4.'^f h' I ^ inapplicable to the 

which as far back as w e can trace ,ts bistoiy* Ims borne the name of 

Ithaca, or, m modern form, Thiald. Only die forces of tmdition and 

' T Bi lllllllilrd to Ht the Iiiiipn:i MUiI j« otir (if tk cloiirirf, for tramtin-, Ii 11* nn 

Biklitwii fo th« rjTHjiiij] woik. '* tcguniiiig n a* an 

* r jqj (I.; dpp.aj^ , .. 

km«iy l-r \V,UTT«wiitr.'Pt.. die /*..IF-X,.. 

♦ CL .V o r j 3^ t , 
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prtjutJicc ctiuld liuve siistaiiicil t1i*j ortLodox idejitdicat Lon wliolly un¬ 
moved by DSrpfeld's oontentioii timt Homer's Ithaca was, Leucas, It b 
true chut Ddrplelti. as usual, overstated Ills case: moreover, hb unscientific 
approajcLi to probliiins outside Ids spodal province had jilrxiady beguu to 
obscure the services which the great excavator had rencltfrud to tilt cause (d 
leamliifi. Almost alone iu Great jintain Leaf, alter visiting the Island iuvd 
carefully weigtiing the uvideuce, dccidal in favour of DiJrpfeld’s theory. 
whicJi can best he studied hy English readers in the relevant chapt^ of 
Homentmi Hiiiory. • Only a brief summary of the arguments can be 
here. It may he pmnised that the case dues not present the simple issue 
assumed from (lieir opposite points of view by the champions on either side. 
Taking the main points in ilie hero's description, we noie: 

1. Wtelber Tueiuis the west, according to the gsjieral belief of tJic 
ancients and thvir rectunli'd, though erroiiuous, tcsiiinony atxjut this 
particular toastlitui, or (as Is very unlik ely) the north-north-west of 
its real directiQii* the description mnwe^Ttlrt; di-oAi *«Tai is inapplic¬ 
able to 'Tluaki and appropriate to Ixrucas- 
3, Ecucus inual have twen named in this ennnieration of four islands 
forming a group; Stiribo's solution tliat l/efore the days of tlie Corin- 
Lilian occupation f-riicaii was not reganrted hy the* Greeks as an island 
but as a promontory has now Inren definit^y abandoned, scientific 
opinion having flcclarcd that it has alivays been separatetl from the 
mainland by w'atcr. It cannot be Douiichion, as some modems fuive 
Bupposetl, lor tJic ship proceeding from Thesprotiu to Doulichiott on 
widch Odysseus in the character of a Cretan ;idventurer claims to 
have taken passage put in at Ithaca on the way thither (f 324-3.1). 
Douliclitun, whirJi repeatedly called -Kfinlpjrvpoi and once iroiijetv. is 
KcphalJeiiift, and Same, alwui-is coupled witii Ooulichion, is IthaciU 
3. Thiaki has «io outstanding pt^ak; it Ls a rugged ridge rising abruptly 
from the .-j.‘a and except for a dip in the midfUe lias a rouglJy niiiform 
height, running fritm a little below to a Jiitlo above 2,00a feet.* Mor is 
it from any point of '.■iew a conspicuous object (eilS^iVAor). f'rom any 
strip making fortheislatnlsu ji the coast of ElLsorfiom tile Gulf of Curiutfi 
Lcucas witli a peak of 3,800 feet is seen towering above the numerous 
small intervening islands and Thiaki as a moderate ritige siptaftuig 
in trout ol Kepballcnia, whose highest peak is something nver 
4^ 1ms btien explained m two way's: (1) the island lias much flat 

land, contrasting with tlic peak, which appears to be. the meaning 
w'hen ihe term is applii*d to Circe's island nx-6): (j) it lies close 


' ftii the ntfier ii(it I Keatid I '•■f K“<h1, * Hie I Oun'st uf Uic OiJ> . fiSA. xsxiEi, 
PJ/. I tl„ Wtij tlimvF'f hhata-. ITcartky. 'EKcavaiMmiin Irlina 1 arwl ll", ES.l. kiami and 

x*xv,esi»c«lU-Tsisv, ji, I 

r .sjp, Ijiaf, u{A dl, |>P- i-JTj ii'a p>MtU;i semjf. an rpiilui vl It hake 

itturVlhitKiKhoel itw poem, Iruf ut if ulways ncctipk* lim jwftf [vnjlkn is the line, it jtfnliably 
0*^ ill frefiufttcy to niattical egiuaJciatiuiea iiJinn>. 
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iiwhore, This iatter iDierprctation is supported by the use to-day of 
ihe kindred word fireeft sailors (verified kjcally by members 

of the British School of Archaeology at Athens since the publication 
of Leaf's 1 >ook) and by tht: use in. the text tif with the ituranitiy 
'far out in the water' (8 785. 9 55). It is obviouit that neither descrip¬ 
tion applies to Thiaki^ which except for the tiny strip ou which the 
iittk port ol \ alhy stands has no flat land wliaiet'cr and b sepMOted 
by to miles of water from tlie coast of Gtiiece. 

To thii ricLciUui of 0(i3's5cus we may add the fact that in 4, 347 Tele- 
machus contrasts by implication the island of Ithaca with those others of 
the group wfitclt lie in the dirocttori of Elis, again a trait which pertscUy 
describes the position of Linicas and is wholly inappropriate to that of 
Thiaki. 

It is as certain as any statement about anoent geogntphy can be tlm t in 
these two passages, via* those in t and 4. both of whkh regard the te laH 
in relation to points outside it, Itliaka b Xjjucas. 

^ already said, however, the case is far from simple. The standanl 
epithets 0! are Arpotui^. rpiyx''®. epithets whidi Lencas 

of four bknds deserves perhaps least. Tliiaki certainly best, and they 
are jnttrwoven with tlu* whule texture of the nEirretive. rpfjp^eia occurs in 
the Ihic which follows immedlatdy on thasc just <juoted from die hero's 
own description of his liomc, and Kpat-ai; has even made its way into the 
Ilifui .' T^muchus emphasizes the {mint ^I'ben he ducliues Meitelaos' oifer 
of a chariot and three horses, stating in the most cjtplidt terras fhnt while 
none of the isles is good for pastuiageor borse-drii-ing. Ithaca b easily the 
worst, havmg no roads and 110 pasturage and being fit only for goat*-" 
This description perfectly fils TMaJd and u not applicable to any of the 
remaining three. Once and once only Ithaca is called and that nnidoc 
epithet occurs, significantly, in the lak of tlic boar-hunt on Pamassusi in 
which the young Odt’^sseus got a wound. This story must have originated 
in mainland Grecscc; whether tlie Ionian settlers caiiricd it with them across 
the Aegriean or the poet received it later, we cannot tell. Kirdihofl and 
UTlamowitc scented an interpolation, but the latter admitted tliat tlje 
episode couM not be dealt with by simple cxdsion.* Monro, while admit- 
ting the strengtl) of the Gennan sdiolars' case, notes that there Ls rm trace 
of a later date in the style or language.* Tlie facts seem best explained if 
we suppe^ that the poet of the 04 yss^ was aciiuainted with a lay of main¬ 
land ongin germane to his subject and incorporated it with all necessim- 
adjustments in his own elaborate stmetnre, devdoping if lie did not invent 
the motive of the scar, essential to Ids own handliug of the Hero's Return. 

» r »i. 

* ♦ rf3-6o«; i.t. It rfiamt m>.l pwr, the pn>t«f h*rok t«ai. The think the twe-lwM. 

pulled DO «id len’ed jw & pelief. 

♦ » * Hmtrritrh* UhltrtUfiuiHttit, p. 59, % miV-wf, i«. 
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Tf wt adnjit tlie ckange of Mmvl it h certain that timt of Idiacii 
had passed from Leucas to Same (Huikkij wdJ before 700; the lat^t pos¬ 
sible occasion Is the Cormthian occupation of Leucas^ Mhich must have 
accompamed if it did not pra.'ode that of Coreyni and conset^uently fjannnt 
bt later thiin 7^4. 11 is likely that the change of popnhitinn ’vi'hjch bn>iigfit 
about the cfiange of name tQHjk place much earlier:^ probably in the periixl 
of confusion which fcdlowod tlu; collapse of the Myoeiiaeiin regime at the 
end of the lironKe Age, The description in Uie Epipolesis of the subjects 
of Odys^us as Kephfiileniims makes it certain tJmt Duuncliiun wns 
already inhabited by Unit people higtdy probable that in every day life 

it was known by their name. 11 is hard to see why tiie tlieorj' that a body 
of the population nf Itiiiicu-lencas left or were expelled from iJiat inland 
and, scttlmg on Same, gsiVt it the name of tlieir former home should have 
met with such violent criticism as it has encounteretL tbtamples of sndi 
tr^msfercnces abound, a& the examples of Engitujd and Scotland suJbce to 
remind us; and Megak HeUas affords a relevant example nearer the 
region witli wtiicti we arc coiiccnied. As the change could not at once be 
made absolute and registered, like Ihe substitntien of Oslo forClurtstiania, 
Leucas, if the rntgration tctok place early, may well have continued fora 
long time to riba re the mime of Ithaca with TJiiaki arid been deSnitdy 
re-ionied nr coniii'metl in the use of an idtrtmtive only nis coti^^equence 
of thn CorinthLaii tjcciipation. Tfie name of \Vliite Island wouldriatunilly 
first be given by foreign i^lors who knew the white chffs as a siiiliiig mark^ 
and th 05 ^ saUtirs may iiavc bren Corinthians, For rhe assumed anibiguny 
of Itliacu th& name of Britannia as used by tlir mcdiev'al diruhicjers afiords. 
a paJTtlki; only thi^ context can determine in any given case w hether the 
reference Is to Brit tan j' in itrance or to this bland/ 

I n sum up, ill favour of Leucas a5 the original Ithaca we have the two 
<]uoted sroin i and^, the rdaiive positions of Itliaca and Dfuili- 
chion as giveil In the Tbusprotian passage, and the epitluTt !Txi:r>i-. H<jW late 
the tradition &urvivijd we cannot teii: it seems to have been foUow'eJ by 
the of Uic f}clphian [lart of the Hymn to ApjUo {4^7-5) early in tlie 
sixth centmy, but ft had e^'idently perisfifHi before Alexandrian scholar^ 
ship adilres^l itself to ifit? task of einddnting Homer. 

TJus bj^thesls mnbi:s intelligible the double \iew of Ithiiicii presented 
in t he Oilyssfy^ Tiiu cntdkl passage (1b derived* directly or indirectly* 
fftmi it ^urce it] w^hidi rhe geography of the BroriEe Age was preserved; 
possibly something like it stood w the original entry in tbo C^iaiogm 0/ 
Shfp^, Btcictically cvoiyw'here else the poet describes the Ithaca of his 
own day. 

Ttic stoTj'-teller who develops a comfdicatcd plot involving frequent 

f Aj laic liii- ixvcnreenth ccniiiTy Hintfin feds, rt nccceaij iq Tiiltc Brhw 

bt F rance' {Atidlomy M^im^knlv, I'lOt if, Aptt. 11, iletu, hut lUh U djtihdw Uemwie 
I hr Unicdi of the Ctovtiis hzL-i rcorady givi*n trtrrh to the itcw title of Gwz 
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c^i mustn it he aims at producing an impni^iDn of reality; 

cany a map ol operations in his head. Modem Aiiiters of this type from 
bcott on^varth gene rally select a coimtryH&ide with which they are well 
acquainted, some limes equipping it with rictiiLoos names, and tlius attain 
a eonsistt-ncy in liicir liettmg whidi although few reader:? arc consciously 
aw^anc of it coutributes to ihe iUitsion of actuality achiewed. Trollope^ in 
whom verjT [Ittie depends on geography^ is consistent id the distances 
w hich separate Hogglestock and I'nimley, Barchester und Siivi^rhiidge^ 
i^tiniply b^use he knowii where all his places are^ even if 5W=nie of th«^m are 
imaginary. Hanjy's map of \VesseJc shows how the movetnents of his 
characters are controlled by the actual topography of Dorset- li the tale 
f neaposses on tlie domain of histoiy, then the ir^l names must be preserved: 
and the modern writer, tliough he does not feel himseil precluded iiom 
making minor changes in the landscape to suit the cixlgeucies of his tale* 
will probalily, in preface or footnote, call attention to Im lapse from vera¬ 
city, an expedient denied to the epic poet In Ujc eyes of tlte andent GttjtJc, 
epic had undoubtedly some ol the quality of hb^tury, and the author oi the 
Odywy certainiy meant the stage on utudi liis human actors move to be 
real in a sense in wliich llic islnnils of Cirre and CalyjitSO are not. Sir 
William Gell, pion^^'^relinmpkn of ilte Itlmkists^ makes a pertinent remark 
on the didkulty o( working with a purely imaginary stag^ wUmi he 
enumerates certaEu trifling oeeuirences which 'afiord a strong presuniption 
that the Ithaca of Hoiner >vas something more than the crcaiure i>J his 
own fancy, as some have supposed it; for thoiigJi lUi^ gtnnd outline of a 
lable may be easily imagined, yet the constetent adapUlion of minute 
incidents to a long and elaliorate falsehood is a task oJ the most arduous 
and complicated nalute'J Gdl was not happy in all lus ideutilicatiDns 
of Odys^!caJi sites on Tliiaki, but no one ol the Ithukist school liss cviir 
doubtJed that of the spring Anrthousa and tlic cHfi Trcrpij^ mi the 

< asi coast nesir the south end of the island, Indeed, the numerous points of 
coinddence between lajitdscapf^ and poem and the suitability of tliesiteto 
the mov^cments r>f tiic diaractcrs in relation to it seem to be beyond the 
reach of coinciftence and to argue pci^mal know^ledge in llic poet. 

Thi!^ features cannot have been u&ceived by tradition, for tlaere is 
nothing traditional in the framework ol the within which the 

various actors ar& broiighi by converging paths to the final scene ; tuid it Is 
predseiy Ui Oie narrative of this stagtsinanugemejit that tiie iudicaiious of 

* {iti^sfTky ettd cf p. 3 Jm Lil IIlit vniipliif luiigusifit i^^ybfy^ 

ilt 4)i tnrrq irlurrur up mjHtii illi- ^‘OjiYJI^Pc^rn Tl4i^ isttfil {LELcl bc^ SiatCntfiCTlt ol' ItftmCttTi 

■ qy- ii iliiii of due hili Laid RcuntlL of Ro^jL 

^ p 4^10- *talss liuc di0 w!ii? known Iwally qi Koiyx ojt Kioraki Fctra (i“'jrv dLp 
p, Ui>j Um ii; vpiw of iha vhtijiil ikpopulutiuc ip| tthira tu tbr Atidfllit .\u» it $& mast mt[TT^tf- 
Mi ihitl tliifl unlkiil» contuiiuty nf tnuliticn], twr aut thi? date ni i^otNtiiou dSWS) ji Jt likely 
tbr {uunr hud turn nnniducepl In* WTUukfirte rludral «ch^laT^ (jrniiniiliy id liubii!* m 
CoTOKfWAx, ^mbably LdurrMfri liwtir, U tbti ntnAi likdy 
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locality tile istuid occur. Those i^'hiclt relate it ro tin? outsiiie world 

are put hito tiie mouths of Od>Tiseus ;ind Tdciiiachuj& and have no con¬ 
nexion with the course of the aciioii on the bland. If the Infonna-tion 
about ThiaM docs not coint from tradition^ neither can it have been 
ao^iiinfd in loniap ^ be admitted whem it is examined in detaiL 
Starring with Korakos Petra, we note the combmation of cM and spring. 
the latter n rare btyemin Thiaki and essential for the watering of tht iiwme 
[i> 4U4 thj; there b even a cave for Eumaioa re sleep in^ sheltered from the 
riorih wind {$ Oil tilt topaf the cliff is an ideal site for tiie steading 

of Eumaios* or of anyone else: it was similarly ooenpied at the time ol 
Gdl s vbii ojid hiJ5 pjx>bably seldom or never been racanL Faking thi! 
steading as a fixed pointy we find Urat the TnoveTnents of the cliaractcrs can 
be interpreted witliout difficulty and followed on the map—-the la u ding ol 
T'ekmachm in the Bay of IF Andreas at the south end of the island and 
ids climb up to the steading by the n>utc followed by Gcll, the longer walk 
of Odys^uSi pmbabiylrom the Bayol Dbexia^anmdcniatioii iiumcdiately 
west of tlie entrance to the greai Bay oI VaUiy, to liie same spot, and 
finally the loumey of Odj'sseus and Ihc swkLeii^d irom it to the hmrse ol 
CMysscuB, situated in tlie humediate neighbourhood ol the nindem Stavros^ 
on the saddle between the bays of Plirikcs to the cast and Polls to tlie west, 
but very much nearer to the latter. Here and iitue only tradition may Itave 
playttd a part> for here were found Mycenaean ^hercb^ some 50-100, and a 
probably Mycenaean wait Mycenaean pottery has been found nowhere 
else in the island except in the sea-cave in Polls Bay, where vas^ were 
doubtless deporited as votive offerings; from the Early Iron Ago onwards 
the sacred clmr^ter of th^ place is unmistakable, but it probably goes 
farther b^ick. Ruins of Ihc pahtce may have been visible in the eighth 
caituiy mid have kept in mind the site of tlie great liouse- of tlie Bronze 
Age* the habitation ml of Ody^us* but of one of the ebnting^uit vvhich 
accompanied hfni to Troy. 

Tliu ambiguity of t!ie fK^ition of Ithaca reapijeare m its relation to the 
upland of Asuri^ where the Suitors post a slup to lie in wait for that of 
TeJemachus on its re turn voyage. The do$cription of Asterisk fiU the 
island of Arkoudhi situated mid^vay between Thiaki and Leiicas, Just 
where a ship would be posted to intercept anyone making for Lcucas from 
die south. True* its twin bays^ one on each side of a long, low, narrow spit, 
are in ito sense liar hours, being open to c^'ery wind that blows* but they 
are conspicuous* picturesque, and serve to identify the Island, which 
moreover rises to a peak from whkli any vessel approaching Lcucas frotn 
the south \voultl be sighted as soon as slw came within cye-shOt. 1 1 looks 
as though the relevant lines were a sunival from an earlkr poem, possibly 

* I inll ifiouK^u tHrtc the [ficsU nx-k Ijtf[ei iiiuch Qdy^^inx9 otlEfctl tn be iuuiied iF ht wn imk 
fc|«:*kln4; tlit truth (f -3^^} h Kontx, aiitJ Lbp wvt6i^ ute dpokfia Lii ilic Alrufliuj;, thii is 
probabJr the Injt cannot ba xeg^rded ai ctmim, * i &45"7' 
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thu urigiival Bow-'figUt, iu whicli an ambusb Uinl^ pit^smnably for 
Odys^iis retumlng to 3 t 3 nitii-l.encas^ The lines, however, oecur hi the 
I ek’muchtia, which is the invention of the poet of the Odyssty, if he bor¬ 
rowed them ns he apiiears to have done, he converted them to his own iise* 
The harbour for w'hich 1 elemachits must make fs tiiat of Pohs, the nearfet 
point to tlie house of Odysseus, surd Uie place to watch for him ts near the 
south entrance to the channel w'liich separates Kefalonia and 'rhinki, whew 
a Jttgged promontory ttuis out and fonns one side of the Gulf of Samos, 
At the Itead of this gull lies the mixlern towm of Samos and ttic scanty 
mmaius of that of Same, tmi} of the hilaiul tetraptdis in. classical times.' 
Hf-re the pcct must have placed his island: for the mJy provision of Natote 
in the channel, the iucatLsptcnous rock of Llascalio just south of the Bay of 
Pahs, to wbidi Itiuikists pin an uneasy faith, is completely unsuita-ble in 
situation and fails to comply with any feature oi the dHscription.- In the 
light of the double position of Asteris it is possible to explain the kistruc- 
litiiis given by Athene to 'rdemaebus for his liomeward jourjicy and his 
prompt dtsregitril of tliem.* In the first pissago the poet oh 21-6 rtappeaiF, 
Asteris-Arkoudlii occupies its true position and Odysseus (may we say?) 
is warned, presumably by Athene, to take ih« only safe coiime by sailing 
right outside llie islands, iolluw'ing tltv west coast of Kefaluniii but keeping 
well out to sea oiid finally appioadiiitg lUiaca-l.cucas from tht west. For 
Tekmnclms the instructions Inivc no moaning, save indeed, that he loo 
must avoid Kefalonia, from uuy {joint on whose east coast he may bt^ 
artibusht'd even before he readies the mouth of rise channel. He therefore 
lays hb ccutsc firtt north-east or north-north-east for the Ecliimides,'* and 
wiieii he lias reached ihe latitude of the southern cud nf ThiaM, steers due 
west lor his rlestinatioii. On this interpretation tiie ittTj of Itliatia 
(036) sliouJd be Cape Hagios Joannis, which runs out from tlie east coa.st 
a little soutfi oi Kontkos Petia. ainl the islet of Parapega Hba ft ^vould be 
the first sigljted from a ship upproachiug from the ca.st, bmliiig would be 
possible, and 05 a path Xrom the lieach joins what has always been tkt road 
from Vathy to Hagios ^Vndreas, the tiny port on tlie south coast, it would 
be an easy matter for Tckmachus to make liis way to the steading of 
Eumaios. Cape tl. .4101000;, the onljr other possible sr/ninj aeri}, would 
indeed be first sighted on the nnroial approach Irom the soutli, and the 
language in whicJi the ship's arrival is described* is more suitnbk to putting 

' fi e* It ciirktiii. furl, ihm^K wiihimt wij? apprent ugjiii'rjtitw. that eaily tn thr two 
jwsf^ winch cmuwrit AUrtiH* 845, a it|i> <ki *e fiml die r^KzptioAAl fiitm fisinm ** mlt 
jeaiiiitiK m ptwx 111 the ti^kr i^me. It otriiri twk* m g ^'oniU1l (n 346, ♦ 34V, hm thin ri«d 
rut surpriK lii wi.ru mt l«all tile eHuiU o| t|ir otinkttli In tecnndlc the di%T:r|tent ionn». 
iyuaiif,, ” 

* See L**f, utal lUticty, ji]s. 35 *^ 5 , 

‘ a i6-34, 

* Tbi j idmtilintkM «f the S/tal ike, of cuitnc a niwe giics 4 on ihc part of lliMunrienlt. 
l>uL n B Hiniciiir to toe what oiner kliinii^ ahjIU tie i:uitciniie>J. 

' * 45J-^1. 



iu aL D. regular harbour tlian to lanrim jr on a mere strip of beacli. Tbc de¬ 
scription, Jmwever, is a matter of common form, anti iL .Andreas is dattger* 
ously near the mouth of the diannel and farther away Itoiti Polis by the 
only route open to the ship of Tcleinachiis, eHpedaUy in dayl^ht- TJe- 
madins when he parts from liis crew* gi\'-es no specific iiistnictioiis, but it 
is phiin tint the sliip must procml «p the east coast of Tliiaki and round 
tl)c northern end, finally turning south-south-west down the channel and 
so into Polls Bay', The Suitors keeping thuir look-out in the opposite 
direction from the other end of the channel were indeed outwitted. 

(lell was the first to identify the liaven of Phorkys where Odysseus was 
put ashore witti the Bay of De^ttA situated just west of the entrance to tlie 
great liay or tatlier fiord of Vathy, which conforms excellently to the 
description," riiere is tin cavt- in the immediate vicinity of the shore, but 
some Jialf-Jiour's scramble up a steep Mil-face lies a remarkable cavern 
whtdi ade<]iiately fills the riile of Grotto of Uic Nymphs. It is of some 
dcpdi and sloties steeply downwards, run rung from nortJi to south ; tiie 
visitor who has scnmihled down from the northern ofitrarwc, that ajwn to 
mortals, and renched the lower end some ivay to tlie south* looks np and 
^ing the sky through a large hole above Ms head rtuli/cs that he has 
found the entrance of the gods. The cav'c contains man}’ stalactites, whidi 
might widi suggest upright looms; the late Lord Rtuinell of Rodd thought 
that the depressions in ihe corresponding stalagmites may fiaw sug¬ 
gested to the poet kraters and amphorae.^ .Altematively* the cave ma5' 
well have been n place where a cult was maintained and votive offerings 
were left. 

If we concede that the poet fiad some personal actjuaintance with Tliiaki* 
it is tlifficult to exclude >hte cave from the sites he di^ribes, 'niat he places 
it. on any natural mterpietatioii of his words, very close to the sea, whereas 
tile original is at a little distance, cannot weigh seriously agaiiuit IUl' 
[dcntification.* 

On Ihese remarkable coincidence's betwwn the actual terraUi and the 
poet's account of it the case of the Itliakists must test :* the ahvged con¬ 
tinuity of nomenclature is a mere assumption, since in the case of two out 
of the four islands it docs not exist,* 

* « See map jjl J74. 

* pp. 153 (T, 

* I poHiUiniil tiAetIrkw. ^^urfly thi* the iHitt af 

iiifnof i&rl|ti!aiiiettl ithicfi we nsiuht raiKct the jwf tw iiuiJce. the T»rniji tock$ hnvf 

i;rcj^ near 1- Sle^cn»jh, i*. v) liin^ thr Aitfltivr ■rtfel 

may be tipccioJ hi dcu! wirh sndi mattm. 

* Ont iisfip howev LTt litL* nut beetl krailSNl, iJwpilC trmdl icatch the hptJfij (if p 

which I'hlytfcia jUhI Fuhiah* W tbeif way lu the brnJK cf fklYP^nH niert MelanUhctii »Liil 
ddWf dwcovery.. Ihfl'k'wktrtiiiy we iimy ihe ikhided d^tuiTTplinii, 

llut ih** YAic\ B ni(!ij!fing in ■ nf faiwy. 

* (Jwiisy lo its uiiHw|iqrtjuii3C* stratfsic^coiumcrrciip aiii^ a^ffitnnicH ll hnk^^'l'hiak'i nmket no 

up^rctnee in f Wk hutory; ilif grtil [tmyic wtilersol the di^^kal owniirjOi ii. 

I'cMtKL liiiefiilutt h ttll «^iLitlK^ biiren. The Hym h Af>^ iho iioccpiiut of 
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If the poet possessed this detailed knawte< 4 ]ne of Tliiaki, he jitust have 
acquired it in ©lie of two ways. Either he was an Ithakesian, a view which 
has been held in andenl and modem times bat hardly calls for serious dis¬ 
cussion. or he had visited 'llitaki. [ i has been suggested al»ve fp, 437) that 
Uie poet had peisonid knon'ledge of Attica; why, unless to display it, should 
he ha%'e defied epk convent ton and made Atliena betake herself from 
Sdirrie not to Olympus but to Athens, whert she dwells un-HomericUly 
in tlh; strong house of Eredithcus?' More than that, he knows that 
Athenian tciffitory embraces Sounion,- and when he makes the goddess 
land at Marathon en route for Athens, he undoubtedly r^ogni^es the 
Maruthoniau Tctrapolis, That most ancient terriioriaJ unit which main¬ 
tained the cult of its tutelary deity, Athena 1 TellotJs, in the fourth century, 
as an inscription shows, and probably much later.^ Since Athena makes lio 
Slay at Marathon, it loOiks as if the Tetrapolts also had been a 1 >sorbe<i into 
the lerritoiy' ol Atliens by the vwoiniafis^, as index'd ive should, exi»cct to 
be the casv in ihe second half of the eighth century . It is hardly more sur¬ 
prising that an Ionian poet should visit A the ns than that Hesiod should 
visit Kuboeu: to man>', perhaps most, Inniatis Attica must ha^-e been 
TryKc^tmfr^ yala It is ec{U;dly natural that he should know Euboea 

and name GeraistosA Nor does his knowledge stop here: he knows that 
witli a fair wind Ihomede may be expected to arrive at Argos from Lesbos 
on the foiiriJi day* and Caxw Malea crops up repeatedly as a recognized 
danger-point in the coastline of Greece. None the less, many an Aegacan 
ship rounded it, and it w'ould be no unlioard-of adventure for tliii poet after 
a stay in Atliens to isecure a passage in a CliakidLan ship bound for the 
Sicilian Nasos or for Lcontmi and land at niiaki, which heft on or tiaid by 
the route ^vhich Greek sliipping regularly followed to souLij Italy anil 
Sicily by way of Corfu. Such a journey, whether made—why not ?—for 
the I’cry pur[josc of exploriDg the home of lus hero or merely for the sake 
of adventure and cnlaii^ experience, that he might know many cities and 
the minds of men. surely need not surprise m.* The hosiUis wore probably 

OdyiwH dihI gives bh «j*>f oT»r bs ihc dJiatinguBl^ mat k of Uie i»iantL In ibc mtwu wtks 
of ihr d« luuwi «{ipw»i)nlv in Knrijtide*, n-ho twice mdiraieii ii u rhm of rbe 

lionic of Odysseus (Cyd. 377, Fw, 377) witboui any impikstioiii. Ihul itr 

plny-T fif Snphndis forviml <£«rntt/ux, Odymsu ^pfaiasnJ^f. Odyurw 
Mine luril oti oootcnipotjri' idrotHirntiou of llie kknd* mighi baue lieeti ^Imtied fttim tfteiti, 
smee ibceerne h m eacb cate htitl Jii die huiiiroTihr Iicro. A* ii h, ournrUeU entiuii uetluHitv 
fw hlukcylhMi upycaA 10 U-Artcnwlmviof (ft. i, im R.C.), 4 ia>Ted hy hiirrityrin* 

it drrfr. 4, 

^ ^ * yi 7 «, 

3 See I'rtpit u. ^ 4 tk 1 d p, 

* r iT'l-S- ^ f Ffir ’umiliir kiaov^Jccl^ cf. / 

■ Uirnvxy ikf>t Iwiffi iht riiaf lo expluic l?ie wribifi tif hk %iti¥V b ft k ^uJtly 

tbit iWidon tn leWt rhfi cd >LaTnothT?iecai‘ttte belt point <ipf vintage 
ftmn UfhniL lc> bx^itnitcifl n vttfw tif Idii, oi the ihipsi nf the ainl f4 ihe dtj- nf Tiny 

( t Kiii^takepi ^drfi^rw^ ek W. juA/h. Ti wa* Ibfbcn Wood (Fs^y ffti (he Ongiafii 
iTenitis pp. wFw fmt polniirl mil tbai rLn whv^Ft of Keni und tWMoii 

wgam^l Zfui jjatM mueb in clfljnFy if t>\i iLe map. Tlmse have •aiideied aa hi 
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Still maintaining their little coniis, wheTt nii Himios from the great world 
would be a welcome guest. The mlcr of Tlmki, an idle king among Itb 
barren crags, would have a golden opportunity to propagate the Uliakist 
kgend wlueh ike iuliabitaiits of Thialci had doubtless maintained frons 
the first; LenkaSp under CorinthLin s^ay and situated on a main route of 
commerce and ctilonizatiorip liad other thing?^ to do than dream of the past, 
Tliongh hb reward miiy have been OTiallcrp there is no reason to suppose 
the dattgers and dbounforis which the i^ct of theOiv55ry woidd encounter 
greater tlian tlio^ incurred by Simoiiidii£+ Aeschylus^ and Pindar. If we 
attempt to reconstruct his journey from the data offered by the Odys^^\ 
ive note that there was iiotliing to tempt an Ionian sliip up Uie Laconiau 
Guli to Gythcuriip of which the poet makes no rEiention; Sparta s madtime 
relations in the late eighth ancl the seventh century wrc. so far iis our 
scanty evidence serves^ with Rhodes. Nor has ho anj^Iiing W teU us of 
Cytliera, thougli tus j^oli tan' reference to it show's him awnre of its situation.^ 
The Gulf of Nk^eniaaud the port of Hicraj [Phand] Mngon the coastal 
margin of a jX'Culjarlv fertile plain may well have had greater atrractions 
than Gytheuin, and note the poc?t^5 knowledge that Pherai lies rougtiiy 
miflway betW"*!en Spart a and I he clasisieal Pylos, a day^s tourney from 
eaeli.^ Despite Strabo's opinion, tbcrsc^niw little doubt to-day that the site 
of Nestor's Pvlos is in the iimncdiate neiglibouthood of that w'hiclj bote the 
name in classical times, where theeixca\^tionsol Kourouniotes and BIcgen 
have laid bare the upper stra ta of a great Mycenaean palace and located a 
number of Mycenaean tombs^^ Here mre tlata for the tw'o daw joiiine*^y of 
Telemachus from the scat of Nestor to tlmt of Mendaos and back with a 
night^s haJt at Pherai on each occasioti.r Of course the idea tliat such a 
journey coidd be made by cfiariot is preposterous^ Apart from those toads 
w'tucJi radiated from Mycenae in her great period, wt know- of none coveting 
such distances i^nd capable of taking wheeled traffic eiihcr in tlir Bronze 
.^gp or at anv date that can come into consideration here* Nor was the 
chariot, m wbicli the charioteer and paroibates stood bolt upright in an 

itid on tile Tn^jiin will be itHtiiied to 'rt'hri him ttirtchidifig ttiJrufkthiil ihc *^ripiiftl ttlm 
pif K^ptuiai^ Jtiil jtijirt** jnumtf^? ww irwac puibiibly ^swwstix'ed in the nai^hbDiifliood m Troy . 

= Sn^ y ^7^ IL and « ifts fl. Fniwr fRujUiiJtiiw'j itfGre^ci. hL p. 4^iJ Rivc9 I lie 

dstmiCc ^IraT^ SfmrtH tp KabjniAt^, A-Jiich siortd* on tbr silt' iht nnd^cnt Wil|E 

ude vb tht JjmLwJim rluit itmn Kabunilit li> iVos 04i Bay u lo 

cKcliinh.^ I3diy.ltf]ser eivH ihc dLtjmcc fpcqn ^pana ta fuihiiEiULi ^la the Unj^iulKn 

as 11 h^m; TiiTb the hnlf of ihc mttlr !«■ drfc* nM ikral. ^ ^ 

I JJ t iim FT- 55# anti-^uily 0 TnuliTifm of a third ^nd vatiH^d 

ri^Trabo. 3jy and 1051?, aihJ Sdinl. ad bcO: Minbo igcntwl it in 

TdfihyiM AniilkEiii ii to be the city of Niainr. Tldi vitw ciijH>yi?d wine |KhfTrtIaniy m iho hr^L 
dcQxk tif fbp FTc^oni cenlnm chictlv m u ecEitlT <»f the CcjintMt cscCAviuinn* *f Kakuvntffi 
imdtT Ml. KaEiifilirt, where rvitpifeM opeticd thiv^ tlMilr.t ininbi dating to nnd hud hai^ 
tornf Ttitiains tif a >rvfr!iai.-A« paiort (AM. Jtxxiii, 190?, fip- ff*). At lh» ftmc nr. Myrcncumn 

iTTTiiun^ frrrm the MfcMrnian IVW hatjdEul of shtirrfs. Souir 

t&tiwf V, y^troji] tir 04 yi^^ p. iwL> hud fixed no ^unkOTi, whritt c. nt he 

|hni4^hc^ a rmif cerres^ahii cuuld be tnccd to ia Nt^tor * * 
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extitstndy Irmited space-, vvut a vcliiclc of travel Priara indeed make? ilvt! 
three-mile joiimcy fmm Troy to the Greek catnp in iiis ehariot. but the 
distance, left ujjdefined and known to be sln>r1, does not shock the imagin¬ 
ation : and in ajiy cas^t the ruler of Troy mu.^ go on hLs suprenu' errand 
with rei^al digaity rather than Kuripidean reaJhnvJ 

Tt was perhaps this heroic [node] which the poet of ihitOdyiS^y followed. 
I El any case he in a difficulty: the joitmey would undoubtedly have 
been znadi* on mule-back (a horse Wf^uid linnliy havr been rUked on the 
tofrenl beds of the i^angadha mute), but iJir epic pexK^t felt himself precluded 
£mm saying so. Riding, though recorded on vases before the end of the 
eighth century and knwn to the poet* wm not permitted to tile heroes 
□utuisclves.^ The of Telej^iachos may have fixed ilie heroic con- 

sventjon in this respect for the classic age; thus Laias sets out Train Tliubcs 
lor ITfilphi ii] a chaiicit, TJie alternative was to fad ba.tk on heroic ejiH'- 
pUcily and like Oedipus and Jason. 

To sum up—ilie kaowledge ol the Pelnponnest is just what might 

have been gleiined in the portj= at wiiich a w^eatward-lKUrad vefisie) might 
touch. 

It is po^ibh^ that be carried his traveb beyond TTibki. Paiisinia^ 
Uiaught tliat lie t-lsited Tliespmtia and found rlitre the river names which 
he gave to tl»e waters of Hadcii:^ he may have visited the vfKUQ^avrftov 
famouir in biter and if it was indeed sitauted* as Fraicr 

wftere thf? Acheron emerges on the pkuu from one ot the w^lde^?;t and 
gloomiest gorges of Greece/ the awe-inspiriug scenery may have unLoved 

* The 5 flmf fH^n^idr.TUlHQL u^ifJJta lo hh V'kil In Tayi If, 

* I r h nfttui m tW-^huju4 ciu « 371 ftiiit AJirt imlni« oil 0 as not prjH’iJJtnij bv till beio¥#: 

1 tftse Mil jpj It In iIh- uf Hm" \ap>kt: occoitb wirh the 

cpC the lw)ki 1(1 di« ( 38 ® tlir ftHiwflttan Ia i.liatHlitid, thMuifh n.i tnrH^auql 

iiLiUi lt iLUiiiir^nTra. ri^r iTr>'Ti'>tj!jlJiIkiiih in ^letJrnctn^ y.\ rng 3ee P,. cf C, vii^ ij- 237 p 

OT, IIM. tlarly ttiiivsenUiima of r»iihi« in (lusik ml mnlie tnainUiri in llie J.',|!f 

t^nftTK^t, Imt ni Cnit xi mucli wTfier m thm ilw iiJarwl, iiossihiv imdrr Ntnii 

l-^ciTi U|J!ui!im^foll«wc!l u hne of lict t«Tn. 'Hit- pnitr-rivinxclrk v:t.t whi^ m/tfonie4 the 
•ihi>o| iho rirmad-io doptiiiitci! in the l,M JTI xlioloa tcrnih ni Moullunii ff.. n la*, 

10) htu mifhrTneneuitujuiited natrew ,Jr.A„ (-»*, pL 3). ITu-.i- was—it. the 

^usewm nl nt'TnkIni.in niunherexampri; In.m SavoUii, ati .1 In Ik *tib-Myc«iiifaTi. Acrtifulo 
riailiv; u ot Ami* tuL|k>«ibJ«, but tlioe truly be rnnfihly mnrtnilKiRitv wilh the 

clcv«ith<niii,^’ triiefe from Tdt Hul*r. on one of whidi u tooLimed tinmor is 
fyim Cippeftheuti, TtU hng. rtl.. pL tevni S). A (itonwirtr sh«d from Vtokasito 

(f Totnulrn, p. ga. 53f) show *a tiH^uiKeiJ uiau with n riitiml AhirliJ. Atairland rjcntnpJes at. 
ptentut Itimwn oiv finm AlTini anil Btieoik, irhiihfiT the hnowlediL'e may lia\T $nrW fitjui 

^ ,8,, pi. jffg^ 

pn viij» AFiijC* 14 aiin ij; ajj foar nre nori-iniJiLarv. tliir 
thim for m. tacc, the louftli p$rl iT s fyiPtial irracMkiti. rhmlly* 
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which ii iJif iwntntt^ rttiicif pn^bhr a. warnoi. 
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him Lo compoSfi^ rhit lines in which Circe gives the hern ^lirections far his 
formidable |Ourtiey,* The Corinthians Imd not been ioiip enough hi Coiryta 
to spread the famr of the oniele abroad, thrm^ii in l^eriauder'isday it must 
tiiive beiin fairlj^ well known^ loniatt^ to whom the proper names would 
suggest a definitt- locality must h:ive hem few indeed, and ifa removal to 
the farther shore of Ocean would not seem incongruous. 

Giunted the poet's julirneyi the earlii=*t probalde date for it iilh witJiiu 
tlie Iasi third of the eighth centiiiy% wliidi saw the opening (d Gr<'ek 
calonizatir.m in tht? west. Out next task is to how far any chinno- 
logic^d dam which tfap" poem itself may afiord agree with tliis hjrpotlie,^ 
This involves the assmnpiion already made ot single authorship, to %viiich 
theo; b much opposition than in the case of the UfOii, so striking is the 
structural imity oI the excet^dingly complicated plot. There is only one 
obstacle to its acceptance, viz, the duplication^ as it appears to bt^, iii = of 
the divine jussemhly witli whldi a opens; in what wc may the dh- 
iatvgrating age of Homeric ciitidian thhi w*a£ nattutilly taken to prove 
tliat the original or at least one of thr v^licrr Odv''ssejrS began with c 
and tliai the Teleimcluiia was the addition of a later poet, wijo had 
to legitinmle it by the sanction of a divine assembly. What have 
is in fact an example of the working of tJie rule discussed above winch 
gowms the tTmtmenf of simultaneous event? m epic. Though (w^i 
worked out in detail and applwsd to the IHaJ by Zleiutskin the general 
principle w^ stated in a couple of studnet half-page;^ by Monm in ttir 
same year* and used to explain iJie two divine assemblies ^ Zielii^kik 
tbntigh he confined birasclf in the main to the ItiaJ, showed that it abo 
accounted satisfactorily for TelemacJms' nioiith of inaction under the 
roof of MenelaDST In Ihe assembly ol a two courses of action are decidt^l 
on. Atlumn is to go to Spiirta :md set Tdemachus travirliing m search 
of hhi father, and Efernies ts to go to the island of Caly^^i and bid her 
let tlie hero go. Thb.‘ train of events which Athenrt -sets in motion must 
be pursued to the end* a matter of nearly four l>£M^ks: nnd when the eud is 
niched, the poet carniut say, 'We wiU now tmu back to tiie ikpirtuti^ of 
Hermes also decided on in the flivdm^ assembly with which wt staiiffd.' 
Far fmm being an indication of the conflntiou of two distinct pof^nis, the 
double asciembly, conforming to a mle of epic comptssition, ratlirr stippcjrt-v 
the hypothesis of tmiiy of authorsliipH 

Tlie «;hronological indiciitions which the fKtcm supplies arc a trifle less 
meagre tlian those afforded by thtr The most important is to he 

found in tbe alliisionfi to the Plioonicinns, an historical people about whose 
movements in the western Mediterranean W'c Is.TVt^ a certain amoimt of 
infarmatiim. Though their appearances in the Odyss^^ are confined to the 
narratives of Odys^U-S and Emnaios. tjtey are secundy w'ovcii into the 
texture of the poem. As wc liave seen itlsewlicre, the earliest documented 

• *i ■ Od* jnii mV. pp. jn Ojwl J15: for ZicUndd rf. eipta* 46j*4?t. 
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<ipjicara.nct; of the l^ocnidani; in the west is in Sardinia, in tlic first lialf of 
ilie eigijth century. Then; is no evidfisicc that tlicir ships liad come cv'cn as 
far as the Achaean at any earlier date, tliougli they were probably known 
in Crete and possibly hi Rhodes. Ry the middle of tlie century, however, 
there had been contarl suflidently clos*; to bring about the adoption by the 
Greeks of ilie Phoenidan alphabet, and about the same date Uitr Greeks 
were .sending siiips as far east as Cyprus, In Cyprus the borrowing of the 
alphabet must have taken place. 

In the west the Phoenicians must undoubtedly havi; prosociitsH] tltc 
adventun; they had begun; the eclipse of the power of Assyria which 
lasted from the accession of Sbalmanegcr H" iti 7U3 to that of Tiglath 
Pileser III in 745 left them undistracted by dangers at l»oine. it is presum¬ 
ably in this period th.^t they effected tliat occupation ol headlands and 
islets right round the Sicilian coast of which TIiitcydiilEs tcllsd That his 
statement has not ^ far been corrobomte’d by archaeological exploration 
need not mean much; in Cjpnis, where Kitiun at least ^eas a Phoeiiirian 
settlement. Phucindan objects are very' fi?w and, gent-rally speaking, late ^ 

The middle third then ol the dghth century is the period reflected in 
the pictuiv of Photitucian activities given in the Oifyjfsey, where we find 
Pboenioans busy’, as we should expect, in the eastern Meditcirancaii, 
ran^ig from Uicir own coast to Egypt and Lib>’a and back to Cyprus, 
sailing also up tlit w'est coast of Greece and dropping on Ithaca a passenger 
whom tliey have failed to land on the coast of Alessenia or Elis.’ This last 
occasion is the only one on which the poet ha.s a tolerably good word to say 
for Phoenicians, who arc tiotyat contending for the control of Sicily. 
The Greeks have not yet crossed the loniati Sea; if they know the name of 
Sikel,^ that is the extent of Uicir knovvledga. ITiis of course in no wav 
invalidates the hypothesis that the poet himself bclongied to the succeed¬ 
ing generation-: cotiJiciou.s that hLs tale is of a remote past, he ttiight 
naturally reproduce fito couditioiis prevalent in his father’s day. .\pan 
from the occasion just specified, tlicre is in all refetetices to the Phneniciaus 
a certain intttiiacy of riwlik c which is better suited, to the tune of the struggle 
for the control of the Sicilian coart. That this is in fact the poet's own 
p^od is strongly suggested by a pa-ssage not coticerned with the Plioeni- 
cians, ihat in which lie describes the founding by Nausltboo^ of the 
Phacacian colony on Schcrie. The two lines involved {£ 9-10) give the 
routine procedure iti the founding of a Greek upoikia, vrith the wall which 
for the new type of coastal setdemieht ^ was a firist esentiul as a protection 
not only against the barbarians of tlie hintcrbnd. hut alw agiihist attack 

^ tL 3. &. 

^ * ti & i \ixrT. dcr^lc mflt a tirmb inicrrptinn if^tab^bed the f*ct of Phoepikw nicnl 
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by sea, tlie temples, daughter foimdatious of the chief shrines of the metro¬ 
polis, like those wliich at a very slightly later date can trace at Gela but 
whose existence in any Greek city epic consbtently iguoreSp^ and the 
fliviidbn cf the land among the original setthTs.^ It is dilBciiJt to ^ee how 
this passage could have h^n composed before 735: probably it is appreci¬ 
ably iatet^ wheti colooifiation iiad become a subject of general interest, 
Tlwr comparative frequency >rith which it^ory* mentioned^ indicates for 
the Odyss^^’^ a date rather later than th^l of tiie liiud and not earlier than 
the last third of the eighth century , so far as we om judge from finds on the 
Greek mainland^ and we have no reason to think that Ionia was more ad¬ 
vanced in this respect, Tht use of the adjective TT/MomS^ suggests what 
evidence of finds on Greyk sites proves, vik. that the Greeks as a rule im¬ 
ported the raw mateiiai and carved it thcirii^'lves. Ttie most significant of 
the objects nieiitione<l in the Oifv-^wy is the chair of state^ in the hall of 
Odysseus in which Penelope sits w hen she recei ves the unrecognized beggar. 
Fiimitiireadnnied witli small inlaid pan ub of ca rved ivory w'as a regular pro¬ 
duct of Phoenician art ornither indu^tiy: some of it is pnsbably to U? dated 
to die ninth century, some certainly to ihe eighth»probably to tl^e first half 
of it .* Couches and, mo re imm ediatoly importan t to us, elabona tc cha its wuth 
fool stools* appear on Assyrian reliefs of the {^Miod, Otic sucli is rcjirtiSfriited 
on the hate Geometric bow^l from the Dipylon already cite<l,* but thbdoes 
not of course necessarily imply direct knowledge of sucii. furniture in the 
anist. Wietlier the poet speaks from such hearsay as might readi him 
from Cyprus or fram actual knowledge w'c cannot tclL The chair dedi- 
t:ated by King ,Mida£s at IMphi may have been cif this type and mas have 
found its way to Greece before the end of the cigh( h century; Midas would 
have been Jn a better position to maintain relations with the Acgaean 
befnne hb subjugation by Sargon II in yoy cut him oil front the Cilician 
coast. 

T Ueskiei tbe <irctk indmique «n|i|riytd jit iis fouwiiiiicitip fht fe/h ni PhtketriBn'^ 
stT'ktbfifvlec^l fht- gitidii ihf iljc«re; (3rif id Iwr and uppvanljy Uir c^iEef liif them. 

HVtyt a. Pu'JitiL'ti.-m (£ - * ■ . . 
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Tliere lo be a reasonablu case for putting tlie campndtiDtt ol the 

Odyss/^ not i-*arJicT than tlie last third or quarter of the eighth centiiTy, 
Tliis cuiiduAion will in Lum afket our estinuitt- o( the date of the Itiad. 
fliere is no a[>so]uti' test H'lui:h tiiabtes us to say that if is earlier than tht 
Odyisey ; if iheiv wi-tf, so many distinguished scbolais couki iiardJy have 
tliought that ail the liest boohs of the llittd were the work of the autlior of 
the OfiyiSiy. Tlte stfctigth of a comtnon epic convention in both paeons 
and llte close similaritj' of grammar and vocaliuJaiy lustify the Iw-licf tlnU 
they are Very near together in date; but the severesi linguistic tests do 
not avaU to establish tile priority of tlie Jliad. l*or iruitanoe. the slightly 
grtrater proportion in tbeOifyss;^ of instance's in which thr demonstrative 
Op TO is nsed as the deiiiiite articlir may lie due to the dillerericij of subject 
wliich permitted a flightJy more fatniliar treatnieiit atid a shade of apprmti- 
matinn to tlie spoken language. It imjr, however, be urged that the poet 
of lilt- OJys&ey seems to have ktifiwn the //»W in a form which, if we Umt e 
S, /, and fiToui of account, is virtually complete. The genoral knowledge 
of Uir Talc of Troy which he po^ifttsses and pufauines in his hearers might 
indiH-d be derivKl from the Iwjdy of traditional poetry wlikh, as is generaUy 
admitted, provided the poet of the Iliad \^^th his theme, or from the 
plfcMii of Achilles, supposing it to have had an earlier and inclejxuideni 
existxfjicc, but the part played by Helen in the Odvsscy ran only be due to 
the poofs kjHiwJedge of tlie Helen of the JUad. Wlmtevcr hb deeper iU' 
teutiou may have been when he invsesiwl the rehabilitated wife cnofhrr 
mid rMfc/at«c ivitli every adjunct ol digtiiiy and mmaiice, thorn can bo no 
doubt that ostensibly lie carries on the tradition of the Iliad, 

A minor point in favour of a slightly I'arlicr date for the Iliad may be 
rficordpAji, UiPiigJi not stnes&M- Ivory is nirntioned only lAiice in the 
^ch tini^ as the matma] ol a horse^trappifi^, a ionn in which, it 
found at Nim™rl= As in the firat it b one of the terms ol a vimile, 

we must take it iliat a Imrse-tmiiping was the most striking form in which 
)t wiis known to the prH.t, as well as out which was likely to h: cYported 
earlier tlum a ckair of state. Most ioiponatit of all, however, is the fart 
lliat the conception tif Odj-ssciis in the Iliad b in no way affected by the 
im^tment of the hero in the Odysseys Urn would surely 1 ki possible onlv 
If hb liiKsunents wen: already Tuxed when tlie poet of die Odvsst.y went to 

To proride a ante jne»t for the Odvsscv b not an easy matti;r. 

!f with Aristophanes of Byjiautitim and Arista'pchiU we abandon the hitter 
part of d) [ 3 y 7 -cntJ) aud the whole of oi together with certain additions to 
tlie Nckj-ia indicated abow-the Catalogue of Heroines, tlie Exemplarv 
Smntrs, Heraldes or rather his eidolon—and the entire episode of tliv 
Shiftmg of tljr Aims, it does tiof appear that anytiiing of importance in 
theOifyisify (with one exception to be dbcussed below) b necessarily later 

J i|ti ^ SS5. * On*, ii, p. i(B, § I, p(. ntv, j, a. mher cluburnir foiin. 
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than thf* dosing year^ of t-bt eighth ceriturj'. 11 is true that lioplite armour, 
which makes no api-reiirance "Whatever hi the Odyss^^ luis piiH'h less value 
as a clironologi<wil test than iu ihe case of tlic ItimL Martial equipment 
plays a x^ery miaJl part in the poem, regular warfare none at aM; a ^icventit- 
century |x>et might well prefer to abide by stw:k phraseology in a matter ot 
iituall moment, li is worth notings liowevcr;^ that in two out of the three 
cases* in whidi the traditional equipini^nt of helmet,, shield ^ und a pair oJ 
thmwmg-spcani is enumtrrated, the hdmet is dtscribed as Wy^foAicoj, TUb 
applies to iht' liitrst of the Geometric types, the immediate piXKleccssor of 
ihr Corinlhiiui hdmet of the hoplile. mid is therefore consistent with a 
date in tiu- last part of the eighth ci ritar>\ but no c^irlier, Bie epithet does 
not occur in the Itutd.^ 

We liax'c no\v tfj consider two concrete objects mentioned in tho Odyss^ 
which camnot have found a place rherv before thu :itCVT]'nth century* The 
first is the lamp wit!i which Athena Hghts Ody^^us and Tele mad iiis^ W'liiiti 
they remox^e the amis from the incgaron- It is not at first siglit obvious 
on what grouiids Atlicimeus^ pronounced the iam[i Ni be oJ naAfw^ii' 

His evidence must have be^n dinu-Ei from litttmiy sources alone, of whidi 
tlb‘ rariiesl was Homer: and for Jus fnrtlier statement that oi iraAa«p! 
ttJ^- t€ lie se**.ms Lo be Jildcb'tcrl to ii 

passage in rht Odysseys separated by oidy about 150 liiics from that in 
which the lump of Atlieim is mentioned.* It ciuiuol be that lac doubted 
The autheuticily of the epLwU' of ilie itrms, ihe [lassage in ir in which 
their mniovaJ is (cFreshadowed was indetHJ gnspt^t in aJiliquity and was 
athetized by Zc nodot us, bm no doubt scema to liave bicn felt about tile 
aciuul shitting, Ttio scholia explam the bmp altcniatiwly as a torch or as 
a ligtit emanating from Athena herseJf^ the fmrticle As i>eing omitted, ajid 
one of tliese stdutiems may have commended itself to Athenocus- If lamps 
could be shown to huve been in use tti the eighth centuy, the montinn oi 
nm here might have Ix^n Jefcoded on the ground tliat it is the pnifK^rty 
of a goddess* but this w not the casi:, Hu* periCKl beiwcca the and of the 
Age and th«s seventh century w’ns in thi 5 sense at least a dark age 
and m appeoris in Homer. Tlie heroes oitluT depend on fire-light, as in tile 
hut nf Adultes* and, more surprisingly, in tlie pnlore of Altinoos^ where 
Arete sits spinning eV mipof or on braziers const smtly 

r>jplenishe<l with fiiol which must include pinewootb to I'tisure a guod 
fiame;^ when a portable light was wanteih teuxhes wen^ iisccL 

lb these literary data corte^iponds Ihr: fact lhal whereas the lamp is a 
(rx^juent objti^t iii Myceuacan chamlxiT-tombs and rrupi^’inrr in seventb* 
centuTj' contexts, no single t^peeimeii has betrn fotmd which can be dated 
to tbn intervening pcriocl. llie chamber-tointe? of cour^ infottn u$ only 

* , heawn-i^, 
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about (lie Mvtss ol the i^^li-to-do; the lamps iti them are sainetimcs of terra¬ 
cotta, sometimes of steatite^ but ct'cn in the former case are of a goo^i size 
and wdJ made.* As t hey do not occur in tfie Sliait-graves^nor on the mam- 
land at any earlier date, it is a fair inference that they wie intinduccd 
from Crete in LH 11. Not till the seventh century does tJie lamp reappear,’ 
It is now of a new matenal^marblc—and scmidrcular or circular in shape, 
piercfii for suspension, but llat-bcttomcd and therefore capable of ^ landing 
without stipporl. The worhiuarksliipis Greek, the marble is islaud marble 
frojji tJjc Aegaciin: probably iill the known cJcampIcs were produced in a 
$mglc centre. The tpiantity is considerable, those of tlie semicircular 
shape nuniberiiig tin, those of the dicnlar nine, and tlie distdbuiion b 
wide, extending from East Greece to Sicily. Delphi has yielded one 
example, tlie Acropolis of .Athens two, besides tlie fragments of three 
rNthers,"* The exact proveimnce of the majority is known; of these two were 
found in tombs, the rest in sanctuaries. The series runs fram tlie last 
decades of the seventh century to n date about tlie middle of the sixth, 
po^'bly a littk later. If, thendnre, the two passages which deal ivitli the 
Shiitiiig of tlie Arms form an integtal part of the the poem cannot 

have assumed the form designed for it by tiie author until near the end of 
the seventh cetitmy and may not hai.'c d&nc so till a ccupb of genemtions 
later. In fact the announce men f of tile scheme in the earlier of tlie two 
Iiassages {w sBi-sfi) is generally condemned; we may therefore confine our 
attention to Uic second [t J-50). 

ITie grounds fot its rejection, of which the priiicipal is its inconslstoncy 
with Iht subsequent narrative, have been fully expounded by Monro in his 
commentary and will couvince most readers; hero it is only neccsoarv to 
draw attention to the terms of the allusion to iron (oUrof yu/t 
ai-apa c^posf as an unexampled breadi of epic convcjition. In the 
as ill the Kind the word for an imspeeilicd weapon is and 

though it occurs frwpiently. has no martial connotation, Tlie three partial 
exceptions to the rule which tha Iliad affoids (t<. sujira, pp. 11^20) bv no 
means provide a paialM, 

A coD'vindng reason for the interpolation was found by Kirchhofi in the 
fact that thoimes jf 140-1 were gtneinlly mistmderstood. Mclauthios was 

I ww Tsoiifitn* aiiJ Marwit, pp. \\’aU. Ck.T„ pp. 1 jC. i.,j, atid pL xasvis P. id it. 

E, p. nfl if, tw>, iJL 

- Set p, 137^ 

. j ^ilflrbte L^ifnp , It 77 if., im artittc ti> Triucli T ant 

tiadtbled Tut all the fam tn tlac text. Uic tirni-cotlA Lutih of tmt}y djtt excuivxttd by 
Ihe ArMTicirs at Cottrilii fVurtikp Tot. ip. pii. ii) arui m the ftfop-rks. ii, 

pp. doiwt luto diD air but dl ara chtAp haisdidii 

wiiTt-. Thr Corinihiai] ici^ m the first hiiif of the siixth etutiiFv, tV vVthuikn »liitilir 

later. 

^ Ihiyue and Vmin(r, Arth/at Sfutmufir ktm ihi pj, r;, 1 and sf, ami nu 
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token to mean 1 will fetdi aims from the ttialamos, for they are there, in 
the place to which Odysseus and his son removed them’, but what be 
really said w*as they are in their proper place' (i.«. the thaiatnos), 'and 
Ody^us and his son have not put them anywhere else’. Kirchlioff. thou^jh 
he condemned the second passage, accepted tlmt in ir, but Monro s sug¬ 
gestion that the misunderstanding generated the entire episode of tlie 
arms mid that both pasages must go commands sissmit. 

riit: next prtiblcni w the approxiinate dating of their insertion. For the 
intioducUon of .\thena’s lamp, which cannot be removed without injuiy 
to tljc contest, tlwre must have been a meUve, We have found the marble 
lamp to be a novelty of the late seventh amturt' which enjoyed a con- 
sider:iblE; vogue far some sixty or seventy years aiid was ciuefly in the 
service of tlie gods. t)f the five laiups found on fJio AcropoJts of Atlicns 
some Ht least must have been dedicated to- Atlieim.; thougU for a golitei 
kjnp she" had to await Callimaduis, it setms lyrobable that his Creadon, 
the whicSi Pausamas saw bomiug before the ancieut image 

of Atliena, \yyi$^ ti>e lastiu a series of at least three. One must have penslied 
ia ^8o autl been rqilaoed by another whidi was idtiinately superseded by 
that yf Callimadias: it Kerns not unlikely that t 34 coiniuemorates tfie 
first and that both the iuterpoluted passages tagether vith cu ifi3-6 are of 
Athenkm origin, llie failure to sec tliat die narrative was complete as it 
stood would be natural enough in AtJienians of the Pcisistraiean age 
poring over an Ionian text and pkimiiig the produedou of tlie poem by 
public recitation* At all events, the speculation is penuissibk. 

The second object witli which w'e are cojicemed is thn brooch or rather 
clasp wliich fastened the cloak of Odysseus when on his way to lioyJ It 
lias no known couniorpurt in actiJiid Ufop -ind in that the account ol it 
dificrs. so far as C43ui judge, from typical Homeric descriptions of dress 
of ecjuipncuunt. There can be littJe doubt that the first part of the descrip' 
tioit is based oti a higlily elaborate type of clasp peculiar to Etruscan art 
and dating to tire first half of the seventh century. It is not a fibula nor 
even^ properly spe^aldugi a brooch^^ Structurally considered^ it consists of 
two sets of paridlet tubes mounted on plates vvhich must, have been sewn 
to the opposite edges of the garment the points at which tJicy W'ore to 
be united, and of two pins projecting fmm the outermost tubes of one half 
and adjusted to slide for about Imlf their leu^li into the opposing tubes on 
the other. The essential fastening is proWdijd by a hook and <!ye or a 
pair of them attached to small plates between the pins on onc stiie and the 
coiTCspondnig tubes on the other^ J 3 y wity of decoration each half sup^ 
ports one or more rows of sphinxes or siiailar uioj:tsto3 in iJie rouml, all 
alike and, in Etruscan fashion, all completely lifeless* What makes 

t llE^pp. 577-^, hg. 995 =csxi, p, i; n. I370 p pl 3=™; 

i^/ih Ajttiwiimi ui. p. pL ^ 
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certain tlie ideiiLificAtio]] tif the chtsp cf Odysseus wiLEi this type o| 

—so tar, that is, as structure b concerned—b tlie meulimi of iJie Uin 
auloi 'Vp auius b a hoUaw tube; its only othej- mtt^inings in Hcimcr arc 
dial of *pipe" or 'Bulv‘ atid, once, 'socket ol a spear^bead".* Stuchiir/.ka"s 
suggestion tlml it could mean ^pin' can [ml be cjitertakiedi^ mgenkiualy 
though it is supported, li it is why tile auJoi and noi tbi; pins are 
fueiitioned^ the nsost obvious answer h that the only word for 'pin* is 
TTfpovTji and thut that has just been used in its generic sense covcrii^ every 
fastetier which involves a pin, to denote the entire ornament.^ Further, 
a double pi in mughly o f the shape of a hair-pin * wldch originated in 
central Europe, made its way into Greec* m the seventh c^tury it has 
no sheathe, and therefore, quite apirt from the fibulae of various tvpes 
which have double pins^ the mention two would not liie enough to 
identify the omameut. 

The earliest datable example of the Etniscaji ch^p* k that found m the 
Rurberiiji tomb, the cbte oi deposition in whicli b c, 680, As it is n stiHci 
picoe of jirwelleiy^ not st shnuJaemm made for tlie grave, it is nnr ujin?asnn- 
able 10 put its date of maiiufucture tafiler carliet, say 690, It nmy be 
noied in pas^ng tiuil the vogue of the clasp is extremely brief, confined 
to the lust ball of the ^venth century, and that the da to of the interpofa- 

• P 29f; cf. t *yj. It k uwtl (iguMlivciy of ihc pt. of tilocnJ -whirTi fr^ni tht 

mikiids of a tnim m^vn luj Iwrii sltot thn^i^fi (he ihroat uji nEfliW (;^ 

* Api 147*. By 

tu \k !(;£iuie i>f die Hutul iu tii> ilic c^idtei lot die [i4ii%. Ptk» n flu 

nrrxnini; eivni if> of e tmt »ii be IniJ® ifonbt lhal Tiied»i(ho; 

h tiuhl in Jii^rding iW n* ikm Uynrs^sf the Jibitliu . whit^h ttiiiie iiprlivg afill h 

n» Tk' l\rwun of a thfp lEnjlts dit: two mxiam virtuiilly ^tmuJe oeeI af i ei. 

£l 5 La. 

> which occHit <inct (r #>»>, cati *t ihiinlui? only mftin ‘filniLi', C|, jupm, |». ^ct-4 

jitifJ liy fof tfiAii^hihvy ^h}Tvjt 

rsptcvDi a icovrlty in itHgc^tlwyj^ve the ]x*t nii I'xmae ^o■^ juiinitikiB a ^titd ni»i«Mwluft 
hwnll lA epjr ViK‘4ljMUry, 

♦ Specittwiiiof ilHac {lihs havt been fuujiiJ i<u »iits in B:ivnm, nr rVst'hirm, undat UtmiuAE 
anil liTlKT»i«iitr« Ia ffrtccc they l«vi; occnrwl mi A^n {fibyiiir, SC., \>. aitr, fiMi 
Ifib KluMi|iIi! li iiuw in iLr AalntidJiaitt Muiruiii, (iTfutrli; il tiiVjiiai iF.ph. Ank., n. >*. 
HB- 5 ®:«' JjpaitA tlisHkn voiive*: f„ til& cIxkk, 54 e clxxKvi.,;<aLiv, to-*); miil uJi J 

Kviii, (j. ll I* powble tbfit twn ■Junblc pint fmi) ihc AjTHlttiilHI lit 

FphHiw (Exf. Ki Ejih„ pf. i V, 3 >fi aie of Uiii type and run, m Uv^h tiouuhl, iIk djinldo pin 
uF i 1 k 'dkplaynJ lidwlL' hfEX^Ji rti>{m:hcd fmm tfie hawk; ihc poioL cwmot tw delenttiiici} on 
tbffcvtdeiicc «f tlie reprodiiclJon* N'o tiliirf «]ajiipti> b icnimn ftittii Aiunniia. AJI OJlid.lr 
ttaiApJei known at |nHenr belong to (be tevrailinr liscth wnitttvj ji SJ'OsJkv «fM<bw,l«wck‘cr. 
b one of ihf! acricln (peLesM, (Jtluijky3,9iid uauiry otlietM) dnlbetiid to UrnTis« in an cpjgnini 
b)' Tbcddoriisjwhp nourisheiJ f. jeoRtC. or fi link taicr [^fo/A.fflf^vLaSrl, 1 (»w« tbeteiefiinnKsee 
Uf- the kijHfica* ui Pi. J 4 f[rlailJmJ, Til* tSi^pbwl hrt^ht Imown fioiii n few cjtaji ipl^ 
ffmnjl 111 ibr IJiHii ikt th« t«nnj iui^'t Ijiid n Smhla pai, whkK 

«nruy fattr \^m^ iin iiH^r *}w like hrr^odi tti wsif qj, J U iJimfoie nert likdy to h«;o 

uieij fo clitii'Ji m idiffitiikiuioiu The saitit k imr. of ike unatl nn^iaier <ii ilj^ brooc^lm 
diHitik pfrii ooUttlfT.! fiy HlinkentMTrgin bit ^ Ifliw- XV /* Ati e.vccciliiig^j^ Miiitl'l luJifiitttr 

of fitjulne Of. n»oies!jii!i|y spniLfrit^bjooclkE^ i^nU duubJv fiiii wi]i lie fmud hi -'^ih 

* [nadrotBiliy. ibr diksp tikij- ulfimiiidy rietivoci from the ceiiim] F.ijrtfcteiiiidijiibLe |ii»> 

cluliantcd io laii the dieti lif tlie 
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tion, if inierpobtian it be, Is thcr&fbrc corresjwndiiigly earfy. Ptirtiier, 
only some h^(-doiren exaiapies tire known* all of gold nr silver; dearly it 
is not an object with which even Greeks canying on trade with the w^t 
Can ever have been familLar. Poet ot ixuerpolator theiefone had a free 
hand in combining his disparate dwtieuts. Trade between the Elrtiscsms 
and Greeks, esisecialLy those of east Greece, b gnaraiitced by the occiir- 
rciioc of Etruscan bncchero on a nuinber of G reek sites— Pemchoraj KbodeSp 
SartiOSk Rhencia—Uicre is even a sherds overlooked by Graei, from 

the Acropolis of Athens. This trade begins in the seventh century*^ The 
transportntion of comparatively worthless jittery suggests that trade 
was fairly brisk and interchanges frequent; it probable that iron 

from Elba, whose mines weic now being workedp was a major Greek import. 
Cumae,, a joint foundatioJi ol the Acolians, Chalcidians, and Erctrians, 
would be a natural depot - It may have been here that ^me Greek saw 
the rare ornament. In the clasp then wc liuve tlie basis of one half of the 
description. Tlie fact that the small Etruscan beasts .'ind monsters asso¬ 
ciated ivith it are? httlie round creates a certain presumption that the author 
imagined his dog and fawn as also iii the rovuid or very high relief * though, 
this is nut of cout^ a necessary conclasion* ^flie late Sir Arthur Evans 
thought that Iho description W'as derived by way of poetic tradition from 
a Minoan fufifi/ the knowledge of which wc. owe to a couple of engraved 
gems from Ctetc ilating tlic one to the ifW period^ the other at latest to 
LM 1 6. There is nothiitg inUerently impossible hi this bj’pothests, for, as 
Wf^ liave seen, thi^ deiicriprion of the Boards tusk helmet must have been 
transmitted in this way* but the extreme mrity of the subject is against it i 
no parallels to Evans’s gems appear to be forthcoming at any later date 
in thf! Bronze Age.^ On the other hand, we have in the ^^enth century a 
school of verv' livclv miimal scuIpiuDe on a miniatuTC scaJe* exemplified 
in a group of ivories from the Orthiu ^te at Sparttu Tliey belong to the 
latter half of the seventh ceniur>%* but the school goes much farther back, 
as is shouTi by a Late Geometric bronze group of a man ai^d dog attacking 
a Uon^* Coming as it docs from Samos, this group su^ests that the school 

^ Tlic P»w:haTa mitmal w dt pmenr uufirublidjwli fmr oiJjh: rcfcrojctai sm JniiabsUtJi], 

Pilfnikfir/^ lU pp. 45 R^- _ . ^ 

' Pjijkym, Strabo* 243; IHon- Hil. vii. j; ptmibly bv thh date held escluiflvctjf by 
Che CluilddkiM. See MSA. lixiil, p, n. j. llw fiitrrwHy irlfltioiriH of Codftth and CheJm 
piay be rmnasiUrrod \n thia conTiessiaii; piot tmly i* ih^nr bofchtm aX ncrarlsofii+ Lmi kion. taie 
m die Gi^eitfKnk dcpoui lii the icmpW tif Hcr:^ Akraia* klalrfy Abandsiiit ia die preciDct of 
dial Of Hera limuriiaf 1 cofuidemUe piuamify «=ira he daiCTl lo ihe CErttnry 75^"'’^ 
(PrrffiWjji jipL luut tltinaaie k *taw by stwbo Ephfmu) to be the rnrlwst 

of iht Greek fooimEJatioiis m the Wc£L ; Tlie irattmenE luu beea (|iiei.Tirra(^, but b by 

iht voiy cotiakkrayif mirabtr tif pititoArofintbuiii wybtfJli» ot die ffUf li riJ loiaiii tro tlw 

* See i\ f/Al. ir, p. :*ii. TTit huniiiig-Hoe dtw af coum oc^, io the D^-hum 

ficvn Xtiyiik vfd oJa 11 ccrtApLii oF LF Jill ihf rdi rnHn ^lycctstie (3?p ciinl Xii* p« IA^Sp 4-tfl ond 

4H);onthcs«aiwMhfldA5ffi*ii»TOiiiirarailt<ii([iha«. „ „ , , 

* AO., y. tS3. f A A., luyv p. ijC, G(>. 17 ; [Timpe. pi. 3 ^ j*. 
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ongiriiited on the cast side of the Aegaean and its products would be 
lamiliar to the lonlans, Mo^t of liic seventeen Spartan ivones rr^present 
thii lloJi devouring Ins prey^ widch is generally a calL In one example tlic 
carnivore is a dog; bis quarry has lost its head, but appears to be beyond 
ail reasonabk doubt a call,* Tbe resemblance to the clasp oX Qdysaiiis is 
nevertheless fairly closer 11 seems more likely that our author's fancy WiHS 
caught by a conicmporaiy work of art than tJial a motif so rare in Bronze 
Age an dioidd have found its into tlte tradition uf heroic poetij’- 
Whidiwer view wn lake, the combination of tw'o unrelated elements to 
form an inia^aiy artistic product is uuicjue in Homer.' r can in¬ 

deed be nmioved tvithout aJIectmg the grammatical construction; ibis 
leave:! us uith a very f^ur description of tJie Etruscan dasp^ but (since it 
lacks iho lions or sphinxesJ one hardly detailed or emphatic enough for 
the object which is to dinch the idemifiCiLtion oi Odj'sscus. Moreover^ as 
only an iiifuiitesinLaily smnU number oI Greeks (of whom tlie poet appears 
to be onej can ever liavc seen this object, it would convey iitiio to an 
audience, ngr axe tlicjc any grounds for tldnking the second part of 
the description later than the beyond the fact that it is incojigraous 
with it* It may have displaced an account of the uninteresting Jittle 
num^ters proper to the clasp, but the original of the substitute b not 
necessarily any Later.^ We must suppose the whole either to be 

origiiiiil—in winch case we must bring dovm the composition of the 
Odyssey ^ far aa the second decade of the seventh centurjv though not 
neoesHtrily Inter-—or to lx? sm interpolation, in which case it must have 
displaced an earlier description of a more Homeric Sudi an inter¬ 

polation may be dated anywirerc in the first half of the seventh ccJiUiO'^ 
but^ owing to liie short life and limited range of the Etruscan clasp, which 
must at once have passed out ol Greek knowledge, not bter. It is worth 
remark that the only one of the small number known whidi was not 
found in Etruria comes from Cumae,^ 

^ iJ* till, 

- Ap]:ar^t cxcepHcfia reiolvt theioj^tves into emi oripijuil «3 lo whhh &u intPTpQEutiJOT 
\a% b™ grdlwl. Iliiu TM? bnvc *>&ly tti imnvv^ fnnn .AKaincranrmV aJikld ihc ^f-lkstniyinK 
K£V4:j^ih^tiilufy ; ibe UaMckted uF Ocirnni^imd PiiijUd perforce u^icuiui^y 

it, liie tffJtl iiT^ored im aftH wt art kit with \i lypcrof iliNtl Twhi^h haa a central 

u4iqiTtL!il^ euimitmilfd by ciaturcuLric diclts^ Suiiliozly tlie vet^ifm uf miswm 

m k 73-^ ff. -ran be vtry nunply gat rvl at imi annparisorn vrlLh iht ptimJlc] itt 

1 ViM ^MWM^c«iitaLLa.*nfi lim{;uiitk v^oilLint^, vii, n<m ampted iti inany 

qujirten in liur ctenv edition of Lidikll end ^foottj a& a of an oiKcrwi^ iinkjio<m verb 
nmumiy *ln ^nn\ It ejn luncJly ^cDVcbcItm^ird to tht imiiitkiiuj epw vooibokiy; it ni50"h« ^ 
impoii I ruin the ymi^iilur, pos^bly *ji ATia.loliiiTi ori}^. Nor doc^ ihe eutirelV 

cunfon-in fo fhir tmdiikm of tht Sic^tmsFvf m we finJ it in tbe VhW, nioit notahly of conrw in il» 
[lociiiiut o[ the Slhrld ul AriiLyi-i, wIhstt >to haw tiu ckpm fuiil rnipcTfonil apfinriiUH^n uf ^ ha 
connoitj$in4ri nuimr it appioxiiiutvs lu liu? itou^uf pcrKiml citnuiHiii so m mcwuut 

tif thff Ikh nf iJtrnklH yivcii m too-i-ir passage wUieh fontifc pun of ttn nndnubml blei- 
pulatioTu Ihii* biwe\Tf> h no ptotrf ihfli ii b nftl by the jiocc of tht. 

* 'Uve follow am lit ipKniieui tiuivm: irntn xht Hurb^rmi tami^ 

^ fif Jfmdemyf V, IS# pb iii-S-7> licmajUini^ oImo ut Pmisticfitr, twoi 
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Certain abdae have been proposed ^ affording an example for tiie 
irepditj of Odysseus/ but the Spartan ivories offer a nmcli bettei pamlkl. 
Each lialf of the clasp affords a field resembling the plinth of a miniature 
group; tlie entire aubjeci, however, must be confined to one of tliem, 
since the are locket! in a close struggle and the halves are neces¬ 

sarily s<!paoted by a distoncfi ecjual to about half the length of the pms* 
Regarding the passage as original we may take f. 680 as the icrmhim 
aaU for ftie composition ol the 

That tUe Odyssey cantoiit^ traditional demenb has been noted; and it 
is probable riiat just us Oic Kind appears to liave been built on a shorter 
and simpler Alenis uf At:liilles> so the liad a direct and inimediate 

ancestor in a poem which contained l>esides the return of tlie hero some 
account of his wanderiiigSj his arrival in the Lund of the Phaeacians^ and 
his t ransportai lon by them to 1 titaca. This episode is giiurantued tradi tional 
by the petrifaction of the iihlp in which he is camerJ'*oudby the atmDsphere 
of magic which envelojis these mysterious seiifarers. Outside the Apologoi 
the poet oI the Odyssisy prefers to oliminaEc elements of the mdrc&m type« 
for inscaxice^ Penelope's device of the web undoubtedly formed part of the 
tradition, but in the Odyssey it has become obsolete some time before the 

op. cil. l\u p. ?9, pb ^ (Fristn dw poAiiion ot tlic clasps fowil b ths Berromfinl lomb h 
pkLA&ifilc Iti iilier I hint likrir tk«? ktmi lo fi^aLcii a cliwk mi tlie siioiJ^MexO Of tvrti in die 

finish MiieciiiTi oiif wias said to cuuifi from iht Cmiiipa^EiaL, Iwil t& m. fact oi rcnkndwn 

ihi- othef h hcuti f.aerc* Cai. nm. ijJU mid 137^ pL stvli; JUS. 

Iixi (lyii), PL iiff, r. One fiom MnrsdbnB a dted by Milaiiip Mum. Tep. driTJprKrm^ 

p. ifii, no. 134. Ihc last s^Kcimcn m fyfBcaiu^ imetat h fiwii Cuiuac xiii (1903)1 

fiiyir J-Ojir hn nr tP'^ csiaiiipirt <>F ciJn-siiJtitibJy sufipSct siryctisrc -tiitt known. onO ffwu 
Satumiji {NttL d. Jfr., p, 483)^ the mlu-f fnim Vctnkiik (ihitL, Jtywp p. 48^* lliff 

ciiaiupifl flam fonuil hi a Ur«k ckiijtavt wliicfi cntilameU a ri^niiidtiofi and an 

cKctpdniiaUy tich ^quipoient, iKclndtng hwid« the dtuiip severel fihtlla£r<it goJd tmil a 
yf tli: typK wiib ^.ylifuirkal ctff^phoJin- 

■ Tfic foIbwiDgcliLscaof fibiLta? Itavc Ijm coniidflrrd m tfiHCfmiwxkm by ™|iMi5idj«lanf, 
hkit ciiKirc nf Ihj> Gmik ^ijpiiTipIt^ a Eirlkr ibc w-^vtanh OPiiutry and tlitir iiihlKti m 
mort: reindtc diaa those of the ivory csri'Lti]^ Th^ ate cza fullovn:^ (1) Tlie IkkCOUxii fibula 
wiTk engravKi kst^-p!aU| ka ihe inast pkiLiiljiE ecainfkh: *er hanipe, pL no. t3^5; 
subject i ti-Liiit iLi4jfJ ^iiTg ettacklnts deer- "rtth typfl occtir?- -m (die* Lluin fitnulmji tlampeip pL 7)* 

and ovtfidc lloeotiap but imne u known Stow tiMita. (3J A lypcot whkn ijescamiilfif arc knowii# 
all fnmi the l^plopgnntst The W k brubed by a 1^ coudiani whftse lai] c&lIs in a snaked 
hEPfd} FiimliM, pp. iSo-i. A stereotyped form of ihb wrt k ^vanasly bmppinpnaic* (j) A 
unique libula of unknowti pmvtn^iier* irKi|'h! in Sauyinm p. n-lh On the 

bdick of 1I1C bow two sniiifl Tiofis are coitftouttsi; from the inicidle a Unii^e a 

prolofttt and a hitman hacl projeet laierailyf otic eacli wtlc. Ptir the wimt recent dkeatasKm 
of tile ckip of OdysictiM Mx SfudiLkika ap. Be the. /fjwwr, w. Sag\ PP- 

U k Inurlly neeessAiy to jiMmiion n fotmtl principcilly in ! laJy and ami 4l«i ai 
flalktait. the bow of whLdi h fotiurti by dw body oi a iiugle aimnuii- Pibidtif pp, N‘al, 
Sr,t ifiQI., p. i75t fic- 7J* 

^ Owmi; 10 llie lacl tliat the tiiily odict de«m^irH^ m the (?Jyts^ oi a rctmiiily ieventh- 
crrttniy object (die fftfiip> liocut^ in wha( may fuirly Ijc tailed a drmonfiEnihle Inteipohitian 
and lu the ab^oitiLal fraUizct of ihc biucah dnue is. mtith lo be^stul for the 

opmkm that ihc cla^fi of Chlywiii k :ui inicrpolottoiip and ihat fho amiposiruin of thtOdy^sMy^ 
ihon^ hub: j| ai dh earlief tbiui tw, tbuUtl not bebryiighl Wet. 
i & 567 - 71 p ** 
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acdon Tie Pliaeadan cplsodcp, thcn^ b traditional, but our poet is 

surely rc^poadbLE lor the portraits oi the royal family of Scherk and 
their tiiglily dvilized court* 

One of bis tmin prcuccupaiioiis is to put on record tlue events of the 
siege of Troy alter the death ol Hector nnd the fates of the princifxil Greek 
heroes, as though he were aware Uiat the age of heroic poetiy on the gtnnd 
scale was drawing to a dose and that what was not told now might be lost 
for ever. He attains bis end by means of ingeniously varied dev-tces. The 
crime of zVigistlios and the vraigeauce on him of Orestes ane told by Zeus 
m a brief and allusive lurm m the divine assembly in in y Athena in 
tlic guise of Meatnr assumes that the talu known to TdeiuadruSp adding 
tJu* ImtliLT detail that Clytajemuestra was implicated in the plot against 
her husband^ A littk hurtlier on Nestor, also assuming that his young 
guest knows Ute mam outlmea of thL- stoiy, tells of □ytaemnestra's Jmig 
resistance to her ipver and ascribes her hnsil surrender to iiolfn 
Tliere is some difference of opimou on tlic question wbkii of the pair is 
thus partially exonerated, and some apply the ambignous fuv to Aigistbos; 
iS^, however, the dausc is considered not in isolation but in relation to the 
preceding sentence, ihe meaning is plain. Of the murder itsdl ?^e$tor 
tells nn tliing ; on this, the supreme tragedy ol the Nostoi, suspense is to be 
maintainciL The deatb^i of Achilles, the Greater 2\ms. Patroklos, and 
XestOT"^ own 5on Antilochos are briefly recounted^ we shall meet 

again in the house of Hades; Nestor teUs only Hie bare fact of their dsdlis. 
Though ill constrqumice of the quarrel between the Atreidai Mendaos 
voyaged in his company as far as Souniuti,® he does not menttun Hden. 

Telifmachus next proceeds to tlje court of Mendaos. who before he 
knows the identity of his visitor deprecates the latter's praise of iiis 
snrnptnouB suiroundings and in a tone of bitter disilJusioTiment dechmes 
how little they mean to him in compiUisoTi with the loss of the brother who 
in the hour of his return bad perished by the wickedness of his wife.* It is 
a curious iacc that now'here in Homer is there any indication tliat Clytaem- 
neetra ivas Htden's sister. Tn the ftutd as well as tiie Ody&$^ Helen b 
described as Jio^ Afyeyeuiiki^ and iu the T^sch^sk^pia she describes Kastor 
and Polydcukcs as her hrotlicrs (ajjroKamyinjTOLi), though without namiiig 
either paient, and claiming only a common motltcr.^ Only in the spurious 
Qi is Clytacmncstni said tu be the daughter of Tyndarcos,^ It is not then?* 
fore urmattiral that Henelaos in this speech makes no mentinn of Helen ^ 
yet Ids fdletice implies that he liad (uund no consolation in her return to 
lurn: he i?peak 5 only of his wealth. His original property had been wboUy 
w'asted during his absence, but ho does nut speak ol what she and Park liad 

t ft ^-43. '^^55- ^ 

*■ y IQQ—* Y 8 73 

" ri99,41^. & und Ol ^ jiS^a poisagt^ cl iktuhtfiU outtuniticiryycJ. 4^ 

« 199; Robfift, Du Hildemsg^r ill, frp. lui^ 
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carried off mth them, though allimoos in the lUad ^Jiow that the amount 
was not negligible J He would rather be living on a third of wliat lie then 
hai 3 = and have the men who fell before Troy alive again, OI all his lost 
commdes there is none whose absence he deplores as he docs that ol the 
slill-mis^ing Odysseus. On this Tekmachus breaks down and weeps, and 
Mendaos hesitates whether to question him or leave him to iiame hk 
father of hi^ o^vtv accord. Commentators mdine to take this as a mark of 
the slowness in decision supposed to be characieriistic of liim^ and it may 
be so; he no doubt displays the quality in o (16^-70) when Hd^ the 
interpretation of tiic omen ocit ol his month. It seems po^jble, however* 
to interpret bis siLence here as proof of a sensitiveness and delicacy with 
whicli the creatfir of Nausicaa. was quite capijble of endowing liim. At this 
poiiit Htien makes her regal entry and promptly idontiOes the ^^tOFp with 
a conventional introduction of UetscU as the cause of the Trojan War^ in 
terms* however (cfiefo €ri^*fa)* which are milder thou those site 

uses when speaking to Hector in Z. The feedings of all ore ds^eply stirred 
and tliey burst into lamentation, including Kestor'ssou l*eisistTutos> w'bose 
thoughts have turned to his <Sf^vn brother Auiilochos, slain before Troy by 
Meitmoiu son of the Dawii^ It is he, however* who witli a dcferentUl 
courtesy characieristic of the high mimnecs of the Odyssey rectiUs Meiielaos 
to the business whicli baa brought Telemachns to his bouse. Menelaos 
promises a full discussion on the next day: meantime ki them sup. After 
tlie meal, w'hich is disposed of in thnfe [incs, Helen bethinks her of her 
Egjpriaii drugp and the emotional tension is relaxed. Now ensue two of 
our poet's strangi^t selections from tlie Tro|aji cycle. True» it is not un- 
natuml that in addressing the son of CM3?‘2iSeus Helen should advert to 
the help which she gave his father when bo tmtored Troy as a spy, in the 
disguise of a beggar. Her treachery w'ould uot lower her in the eyes of a 
Greek, cspcciallv as sJie describes it as due to a w^bolo-hearted repentance,^ 
Tlie tale, how ever, smns to ha ve been a poor one or dsc to have suffered 
greatly in tltc process of cpito(mi2ation: how Helen helped Odysseus by 
d i^*esting him of his di^giiisc reimiias unexplai n ei T akea by itself tl je ance* 
dote might pass; the poet might have meant to indicate his behof tliat by 
her remorse and her desire to rerum to Moi^olaos scoros were cleared and 
she w'as entitled to reinstatement. Mcnclaos^i however, caps tho tale with 
another and later one. Wlieu the Greek heroes were concealod in the 
Wooden Horse within the walls of Troy, awaiting the moment to emerge, 
Helen accompanied by Jleiphobos prowled round tiie ambush, trying to 
surprise the Greeks into a premature disclosure of their presence by 
iniitating the voices of their wives and calling on thmi by name. Not only 
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is tbc talc pumle ; it is utterly destmctive of the picture of Helen ^mg- 
gcstcKi by herself. Presumably* as Meiielaos suggests charitably—or is it 
w\ih irony?- — ^hc acted imtler the instigation of a daimon.* 

There is nothing baphajeand Ln the. selection and juxtaposiiion of these 
tales: they are the poet's saidouLc comment on a iignrc of tragic roTnance 
ami the earliest application to epic conduct of the ethical standards of 
everyday life. He does not labour Ills point, Helen is not pr^cuit at the 
oolJcK|ny of Menelaos and Telemachii.s on the following ^lay; she rs!coives, 
however* a somewhat incongruous mention or rarher allusion from Protetts 
in tbe pinpliciCy with which he terminates his revelations to Meuelaos. It 
is as son-in-law ol Zeus that Jlenclaoe b to have his place m t hat very 
limited Pajadbe when* according to Hesiai* heroes ol the Theban 

and Trojan wars enjoy life everlasting. Helen makes her final appearance 
in the leave-taking with the same kind of panache as marked lior entry. 
Her prompt dealiiig wiLh the oracle has already noticciT She gives 
Telcmaclius as a jsarting gift a rolx: of her own handiwork to be a present 
for his bride and a memorial ol liorsellp* but she casts no spell: i’eJemaebus 
when recounting liis travels to Penelope does ntd mention the gift, but 
refers to her merely as the w^oman who bnjugbt much suffering on Greeks 
and Trojans alike * This aspect of hcfr is not wholly suppre^d in the 
Iliud ; Achilles calls her *£!A£i^/ the only ^k&litely hostile judge^ 

ment passed on her in t hat poem and in the Odyssfy paniUelcd only by the 
curse of EumaioSp who w^ould liave her whole race rooted out * Hero and 
swineherd both ^ak under the stress of strong personal emotion : hoiv 
we are to take the verdict of Odj-^us when in the hou^ of Hades he 
responds to AgaincDinon*s tale of his murder is less clear. He couples 
Helen with Clytaemnestm and by implicalioti makes her equally respon¬ 
sible for the fall of the bouse of Atreu-^J Whether this is to be taken as the 
poet's final judgement or as a partiai statement appropriate in the mouth 
of Odysseii.s depends on the view^ taken of tire seven lines in ^ athetizetJ by 
Aristerchus,® andtl is unlikely that on this point agreement will be readied. 
It is difficult, however* and many will find it impt^ble to resbi il*e 
conclusion that they arc an interpoLitmn. tm irrelevant interruption of 
Penelope's clea^r und logical tmln of thought.'' if genuine^ t!iey arc jiosr 
sibly to 1)e rrgardftd as a sort of palinode, a gesture by tlfcC poet to the 
face that launched a thousand shif^; despite his ironic jodg^mi^nt of her 
m her final haven of security and prosperity, he does not w'isb her to 
dwindle quite below^ epic stature. It might perhaps also be argued tliat 
besides the crude and obvious contrast betw'een Penelope and Clvtaon- 
nestia with which we are several thn^ con fronted there is one siihlkT 

^ ! 114-5. ' r^fi ir. 3 c fT, * ^ 
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anti never made explicit betw'ocn Penelope and Helen and that hoe, 
though Hebn is not condcmmc^l. tlui beau rote is Penelope's. So much 
for Hetun; the magic of tiie Ilioil lias departed, and v.-e sJiare the dU- 
illusionmimt of Metielaos. 

'fhe iCostos of Mtnrlans presents some peculiar features. In tiie speech 
which he addresses to the stiil unknown Tdemachus’ he briefly indicates 
the range of his wanderings; they are of the kimJ recounted by Odysseus 
in Ithaca, non-miraculous and laid in real though hut \’aguely known 
localities. Though the fairy-tale dement in the narralivc links it in some 
degree with the Apotogoi. Ihoteus is a Creek divinity^ and Mcnelaos meets 
him in the real world. Iliough the infoTmation which he at last ^ves about 
tUt* ostmisibltf reason for the iritrodDCtion of Poseidon ^ seol^ 
fiertlt does mucJi more tlian thiSp moit: even thtin provide one of die 
enchanting faiiy-taliirs in liteioturc. 1 he fate of the Lessor 
only other Greek badrr of importance stilt unaccounted for. Li told with a 
reference to his offence agninst Athena;^ Kassandra is not tsamed, hut the 
heottts" thoughts are inevitably turned to liet. Then follows the first fiilJ 
account of the hotnecoming of AgamemnoTi and his murder at the treacher¬ 
ous feast to which Aigbtbos unites him.* tliere is ao mention of Clytaem- 
ue^tra or KassandrOp and lor this ir.^n the tale has kimetmies been s^d 
to be inconsistent mth tliat in the Kekyia given by the ^dc of the king 
to Odvsseus; but the piticism is/unjust. In die previous mentions of 
A^mpTnnnn^s end curiosity has been aroused and su-^peiise created* now 
the narrative hilherto wiltiheld is unfolded just so far as is necessary to 
prepare us for tlic scene in Hades^ for which tht^ climax of horror^ the direct 
participatioD of his ivifL% mufrt be reserved to be told by the nnrrdcred 
himsell. With his fate that of Kassandm is bound up. There is no dis¬ 
crepancy here, but a masterly economy of disdOHiue* Fnrthcri Proteus ^ 
narrator amplifies and enlivens the story ril the plot by rcvjealmg its origin 
and jiTogruss* which could not be known, to Agamemnon or to anyone but 
the crimijiab. The tidmgs of Odysseus niaTOOiicd on Kalypso's island fol¬ 
low, and the story is adnurably tvound up by the prophecy of ultimate 
bliss for Menciaos. 

Before l<sa\dng the tale of Ids fortunes we may note that he nowhere 
speaks of Hctcn as being in his company on his travt^ls, tho^h in the 
preceding narrative she is explicitly said to have stay^vd with at 
Thebes in the house of Polybos and Alkandre and by implication iri thmt 

i R»il>crt-l'icllfr,i,ri<'^9ri»«£t(,|ip.fif^io. Lateaultwrili^, 
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of Tlion atid PoTydamnn as welL* PtainK' iii tlie Proteus storj' the poet Is 
utHiidtig folk'talji: which ha/l no original connexion wdtJi Mcncliios i pos- 
sihly ihn [allure to idate Helen to his travels may have given a hint for the 
tale according to whidi she sjient the lime of the war in Egypt^ whsince 
Meiielaos ultimately hroughi tier back, and only ati iSwAov went to Troy, 
The two reported lays of Dcmixlokjos {fi 73-6^ and especially 499-520 with 
itsintroductian by OtlyTi^^^tis 467-98} focus the attenliDii of the Phueacians 
on Odyssem himself^ ]m prominent position in the Greek host imd his 
coonimnding personal ^fjoalities^ leading up to hb ^ll-rev^lation at the 
beginning of the ni^xt book. The taJe of tlic Wooflsm Horse b also tokh 
Tlie theme of 'the m^n who fought at Troy* is resumed by the poet in the 
That he incorporates an older element, viz, the calling up of 
Teiresias, with another wbich afTord«; a view^ il iiotTdng more* of the heroes 
walking in ihc mtads of asphodel is goncraliy adnutted, and lliis involves 
him in E^oene iircconeilablv mconsbteiides. Therabing of Tciresiasb closely 
wo\'cji into Oic fabric of the Apologoz^ in which it forms one of the 
notable adventures; it is Uaked oji the one hand witli Grcc who enjoms it 
arid on tiie other with tiju cattle of the Sini which die dea:d scer warns 
Od>^ms to rcsfiect.^ It certainly formed part of the traflition tukou over 
by the poet and is handled with skill and impressiveness. For the heroes of 
the fUad, how-ever, he needed means less primitive than tlie necromancy 
of Endor and a stage more spacious than the cubit-square pit from which 
the irisubstantial sliados cmergCi,^ and from Circe's hist annouiicemenc of 
the grim jouniey we have been prepared at the cost of certain inconsiisten- 
cits for Q Dc^soent into HelL Tluift Circe bids Inm lisit MfSou 
Antiklchip who has befall risen fmm tlie pit, asks fiim how^ Jic ha^ dc- 
scended jkro Citra greets bitn and hb company ou thdr 

return as men who Si^^' 14 iSao^ and most explicitly of alU 

Adiilles addres'ses him in terms of awe.* 

Just Jmw far the hero pctietraies is not made clear^ but he can at least 
behold the meads of aspliodet. As Rohde long ago pointed out,^ the 
eschatology of thb part of tlie N^k^na h in substantial agmfiment irith that 
of the Iliad. Notably the accoimc given by Autiklda of the fate of body 
and after death accords with that given by the ghost of Patroktos in 

f- rtud, ta^^Up 
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the [Had The episode of tlie heioLnes wludi ensues is manifestly an 
intcmoiation, though neatly articulated with Che context at end. so 
that it cannot be i^ovcd without leaving a trace. The real transition 
from the pit to the house of Hades is masked by the loog mtOTuption 
which arises from the suggestion of Odysseus to h» audi^e that it is 
time to break otT.‘ Ttien comes the supreme condiision of tiie story’ ot the 
men of th^ Trojan War in the meeting of Odysseu^^ wih ^amcimnan, 
Acliiiles. and the Greater Aias. Throughout close Iieed b paid to all that 
iias been told in Ihc Teltiaiachm. From the shade of Agamemiion we liear 
the flnit denunciation of Clytaemnestra as prime mover in tlie plot ami 
subsequently of lier murder of Kassandra: our previous knowled^ of tUe 
part played by .'Cigisthos makes it possible for the poet to deal bnefly wi^ 
it here and concentrate attention on the new and vital dement. It fills 
Odvsscus with horror and elicits from him the only condemnation of Helen 
at We unambiguous and at least rdatividy impersonal wiuch extant 
Greek Uteroturc afTords before Aesdjylus.- He pairs her with Clytaein- 
twstra in the which have destroyed tiie house of Atreus; 

is it possible that from this momentary’ association the story that she tvas 

her 5bter arose , 

WliQe Odysseus and the sliade of tlie king of men are stm convetsing, 
those heroes approach for whose appearance Nestor has prepared us,"* 
Acbillrs wiUi his two comrades I^atroklos and Atitilochos and the Greater 
Aias We sliall better appreciate the austere economy with wliich the 
entire Nekyda b handled if we obliterate from our memories not only tlie 
Catalogue of Heroines but also aU that follows the withdrawal of 
shade of Aias except the concluding lines of the book- ^i.e. ignon: 565— 


i In AltlfioM' wixxlwe CjSS^) tWt Otiysscui tuw ^rc«ly told ijic »toiy of 
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the llraodk school) decked ihe %tOfy i»f the ubkh wciit to Tioy, thereby coptpteteiy 

tjtmicmiinff Helen. Tlw lyric potU cFt^a^r ii> hmve fwimied a ttaiiition ol ^pniig her id 
her diadAiuitflge with Theti* mvl AndrimwiclK l wbitl aeefii*d»nis said ot her m Ilc* onsmai 
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inclusive. Like the CatiUoguc of Heroines this addition is skilluDy 
worked into tljic original toxt. After these eliminations we are left 
with, first, the traditional ftguro of Teircaias, doubtless origutaUy located 
with Ills in another negion, le, if we accept Thesprotia 

as the scei^ indicated in the O^yssey^ Nest come EIpcnor and .^Jitikleiaj 
figures wliicli may be safely credit^ to the poet of the Odyssey', cJirono- 
logically the former of cotirat makes hk appearance before Teirestas. 
Apart from the pathos of the meeting between mother and so®, AntTklcia's 
lunction is to iniottn Odysseus of the state of affairs in Ithaca and givo 
him at least partial reassurance about the lot of father, wife, and son. 
Then comes the sliadc of Agatnemtion, whose tale has already been dis* 
Closed, and then Achilles, wJjo has nothing to tell j of earthly happenings 
Odyweiis knows more than he does. He has ijncstions to ask about his 
father ajid son, and Cklyssens tells of the prowess of Xeoptolcmos, whoar 
eJti.*ucncc and residence in Skyroa were know® to the poet of the //nwf.' 
Here we are once more confronted with the Trojan horse, evidently a 
theme ol great mteinst at the moment and, like the introduction at the 
son of Dawn, slayer of Mtihjclios and victim of Achilles, one of the first 
deliberately fictional additions to the Tale of Troy. It is based mt some 
perverted notion of a dege-engitie, a thitig unknown in the Brtmiie Age, 
as detailed Egyptian representations of besieged towns show, and first 
vouched for by As^rian reliefs of the nintli century. Siege-rnifines were 
undoubtedly an invention of .AasjTia, and it is presumably from that 
quarter t^t a nmiour of them found its way to Ionia, cither direcUy or 
Cjpnis Like the poet of the Iliad, the poet of the Odyssey has some know- 
f^e of Cyprus; he knows that Aphrodite lias a saiictnaiy at Paphos,* and 
the burlesque loves gf the goddess and Ares strike the same note as their 
burlesque performances on the field of battle in E. It was pmbablv their 

conjun^on m tiie /hW that suggested to our poet their further adventure 
m iliL- Odyss^. 

Thronghoiit, our po^d shows himself aware of tlm Uiad. Wc have ^n 
that 1^ conception of Helen is closely, though by no meajw uncriticallv, 
^ted to tliat dominant in the Hind', his \^ew of Aduilcs is in complete 
harmony with that of the epic of the Trojan War. The opening lines of the 
hero sspeech m the in which he exalts life in any circumstances over 

death recall a snrnlar passage in the Embassybat since it is imposiblc 
to dctcmiine the relation of tlie Embassy to the rest of the liiitd, it is also 
im^p^blc to say in tilts case which poet w®s influenced by the other: many 
schalEr^ 1mve lijoiight identic^. 

The appearance of the shade of Alas fitly concludes the Tale of Troy; 
the appeal of Odysseus and the implacable sflence of the other, poignant 
as the utterance of Acliilles, emphasize anew the futility and tragic waste 
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of the war* a view which the poet indicates n'peatedly. Thiire is not 
a dsaracter in the Ody^Si^^ who even iiints at a balimce of gain* or at any 
gain at alL 

By his skilfully coitstructcd narrative our poet has achieved a double 
ohn; be has ^tisfled liis hcarots" curiosity about the latter end of the 
Greek heroes of ilu- war, and from the first he has set his dramatis personae 
on a stage of epic dignity. No doubt can bo felt about the status of a hero 
whose fate h a matter of debate on Olympus* and though Telfimachus and 
PiineJope are not^ at any rate at this stage ^ of heroic stature^ they serve to 
fix ourexpKfctations* like their own, an the Itero^s return, whik the eulogies 
of Nestor and Menelaos^ enhance our sense of his unique quality. The skill 
of iMs propamtion will he best appreciated if we consider the probabk 
course of the story of the Hero's Return befont the couipoi^itton of the 
Odyssey, 

lliat the adventures of tilt Apologoi and. very pTobably, others of the 
same sort were already attached to the xiome of Odj^sseus i$ certain; that 
they had been told in the third person may be taken for granted, Tlicy 
w^ould form part of his NiJStos. and as such a poem^ if it existed* could be 
complete only when the hero was established in his home, it presumably 
included the Bow-hglit^ 1'he veatigcs of an carher version which vve have 
noted point to this, for the Teircsias version of the Nekyia describes the 
state of affairs w'hicli wUl. confront Odj*sseiis on Ids arrival in Ithaca and 
foretells his victory. Pcjssibly the poem went further, for the sliade of the 
^ccr then prescribes the pilgrimage which after dis|)0^ing of the Suitors 
Odysseus must make to appease the wrath of Poseidon* This b app*rently 
part of the original story', for it is boimd up with theepisode of Polj^liemus, 
the most primlti\*c of the adventures and widely diffused in mdrehen fottit 
io both Europe and Asia. Our poet had no use for the further ordeal; to 
have included it would Tulvc destroyed that unity of plot ’which Aristotle 
praises os thf^ distinctive excellmjcc of the Odysseyt yet barely fifty lines 
before he brings his epic to a elo^ (at ^ 2 ^) he brings up the injunction 
again. It locd^s as if ihe incideni were included in the accepted saga 0 ! 
Odysseus and could not be wbuliy ignored, 

TJ>ere is no need to dwell on the stroke of genius by which our poet^ 
putting the history of Ihe ten years' wandmugs into the moutii of the 
liert> himselfp confined the action of the poem vriihin the limits of a few 
weeks and reduced tJie adventiins to tlie status of episodes subsidiary to 
tlio main theme, vit. the landing on Itlmcap the vengeance and llic recog¬ 
nition.^ Hmv far the poet altered hb material as wcU as selected from it 
wre ha\ne no means of judging. We may hazard thu guess that the cinder 
adventures I especially that of Polyphemus^ ictain something very clo^ 
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to tjidr origin^ shape; but vv-e have found the Nekj-ia to have been pm, 

certain that our poet tonched little 
whj^^he rhd not adorn if not transform, and that he discarded much. 
Of CaJypo surely litUe but the name can be tjaditionah Her scene of high 
Fom^tic comedy with Hermes could liardjy be the ivork of anvone iL 
sophisticated than our poet, and it wflf be noted that not only are her 
^tions ^th (Mysseus on a purely human level, but that, whereas in the 
Apol^oi the nuraailGus element is stressed, on Calypso's island the doiii^ 
of both are attmicd as marly as may be to a note of reafity. Calypao does 
not a magical sliip and Odysseus could not build an ordinary one 

fta^e^handet!; a raft he might in favourablp dreumstanccs achfeve, and 
to so. apparently foilowtng the Egy-ptian Nilfr-boat as a model.* His 
adventures on the raft ore w^Il within wimt we have lately Itjanied to be 
the range of hnniM endurance; even hb ordeal on the spar does not ereatly 
surp^ even m duration things whiclt we know men to have undergone 

kept i^tully credilile or v^ry nearly so; it needs the voice of Odvsseus 
hra^If to carry co^tmn regarding the adventures of Iho Apobgoi,- 

thf idJlTir’i^r^i^- world; even 

end Miil th#i ^ of Nausicaa plays its part in conducing to this 

end and the ev(^ig m the palace of .Alfcinoos is spent more or 1^ as it 

S ^ wealthy Ionian house of the day. Odvsseus 

L>Ibera does his ffiurre lade away mto the tmexplored and at last into the 

H Y It •’’Storical characters, in the 

to as a denizen of tlic w orld 

to which fie IS seeking ti> return. 

•Hic ^-D worlds, however, cannot be joined. It is not the Phaeaciam 
jwthm^viilna] i^es. with whom he has held familiar converse and who 
ho2 thef tulc^itfa not theseWhocan bring OdyLus 

Immutable ^ ntufelXand 

v^w W him sleeping through the night. 

pluil»eJihr H^'pdqn* >!«*«< nm iimiici] m the j,fo*{ mtaeia 
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the second half of the poem there is iittle to be said. Whether the 
sul>5idiary figures who are successively drawn into the action are tradi¬ 
tional cannot be determined with certamiy. Their reJes probably are» at 
any rate in most cases; there must liave been a Faithful Servant outside 
the palace, Penelope must hav^^ had a tm^twortliy maid withirit aiid con-- 
trasting types no doubt figured on the side of the Suitors, Their actual 
dnings, however, seem to be mauily or tvlioUy the work of our poet. The 
liistory of EumaiDs comes fmm the kind of scirixe whkh he repeatedly 
utilizes in the false tales of Odysseus and for tlic same reason: more 
spaciousness and variety must be devised for a narrative wliidi must 
attain a length pmiportionatt to that of t!ie merely introductory Tele- 
niitchcia and Wandeiings, and in which no furiJicr use can be made of the 
Trojan background. Melanthios plays Ms diief part in connexion with the 
Spear-fight, an episode which cannot have formed part of an origintd poem 
in which the Bow-fight was the climax, and if in this [loem the Hecognitum 
preceded the fight, Etirykleia, if she existed at all, must have played a 
much less pmminent part than she does in the Odyssi^y^ Ttie introduction of 
Theoklymenos must be purely fictiouaJ. the chief object being to enlmnce 
by his excrcho of second sight the atmosphere of doom and horror the 
crisi.^ approaches; but thu space given to the story of hi^ ancestor Melan]- 
pus and the otlnn^ descendants of the latter may be dcagncd to link Ithaca, 
as the Trojan War did in the first half of the poem, witti the greater world 
of Greece, 

The incidiint of the Suitors* gilts to Fenclape' has often been dialknged 
as iin mtcrpolaiion mid Aoi^ not seem perfectly in place in the as 

it stands. Tciresias. however, has spoken of tlic wooers as SiSdm-tf, 
and ill a poem in which the- Kccognilion preceded the Bow-fight a profit¬ 
able manoimTne might have been conerhed by husband and wife acting 
together* or, as the w-'ords of Tdreslas kl tlicr suggest, (Jie presentation may 
have been there simply as fart of the normai procedure. TTie narrative 
docs not stifler by iht- exdsion of thu cpbode. but tlic grouuds for 

taking this course are not conclusive: possibly our poet found it m thf? 
tradition and too popular to be discarded. 

The Spear-fight can have formed uo port of the original story of the 
Return* which mmt tiavc been achieved by the bow alone. This weapon 
could not* however, by itself provide h d^mion^nt of ado<iQate length for 
a talc which lunl grovu to epic prciporrims : to dispo^ by it of over reo 
victims would in\^lve intolerable monotony. The Spear-figjit^ beginning 
with the fetching of the arms and the capture ol Mehntbios. affords a 
variety of inddejits narrated with ^md its addition to the e+olicr 

story is skilfully conlrivi'd; it contains* so far a.^ appears, no inconsisten¬ 
cies or anachronisms* it can be creditod only to the poet of tlie Odyssty. 


* If 15S-J03. 
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CO^XLUSIOAS 


In the eiUin^ epic no such flaw has coitit- to light as has iw case of the 
Ili^ led reatiily to the suspicion of multiple authorsfiip. li the solution of 
the diiuble assemLly on Oljmpas be accepted and the temiinaiiou of the 
IKKUi from ^ 297 to the end of tu rejected [as both Arhitoplmies of Byzan¬ 
tium and Aristarchus iliought it should be), no grounds remain for ques- 
tioujrtg the unity of the authorship; tlio N^ehyia obviously lent Itself to 
e^epansiou and the additions neither affect the narmtive nor mar die plot. 
To this conclusion archoeolpgicaJ evideucc lias couiribtitcd little if uTiy~ 
tliing, beyond isxing the composition to a periofl whicli fails ■^^'ithiu th**^ 
fifty years between t. 73® and c. 68 d and probably nearer to the lower limit. 

1 1 lias, however, established the birth place of the on the east coast of 

the Acgaean; and when excavation enables us to fix the date of the 
beginning of Hellenic ccdouizatiori in louia> wc shall hitve a imHinus post 
Vwrwi for the first appearance of Odysseus as the Jieio of the bow. 

In lioth Vi'jiiif iutd passages which on archaeological or liistoricol 

or qua^-hktoried e\idence are generally regarded as Me and tluirefore by 
L-nitartans asinterjeolations can, with two exceptions present!v to be uien- 
tioned, be dated with a hig!i degree of probabihtv, somLlimes with virtual 
certainty, to the seventh centur>\ This implies iliat the two poems were 
complete by 700 or not much lattr^ ami that for some time alter, but not 
for veiy long, the text was transmitted in circumslances whjcli made it 
lighly vulnerable lo inteTpolation* Tlje only interpolations definitely 
datable to the sixth ^ntury (apart^ of course, from small verbal alterations^ 
the needless rcpcthioit of stock ILnefS and so forth^ which mav occur at any 
tim^^ the two to which reference hos been made, the Athenmn entr>^ in 
Ihe of Ships, which may be taken to involve that of Salnmis, aud 

the Siippliciitio of the sixth book in tlie i^’anathenoic forni which it now 
\vcajs.* If we consider the facilities wliich the Aihenians [jossessed for 
imposing their test on the Greek w'orld [as the Attic colouring of tlie dialect 
shnwa). the fact that inietpolations wbidi can iihnisibly bt ascribed to 
them are so few is striking. It suggests that they had received in writing 
tlic text whicli they transmitlcd. By the middle of the seventli century 
^vririug had bceu practised in the Greek world for not less than a hundred 
yeaK and had been in onitnuty and trivial use for at least fifty ^ there is no 
obvious reason why the two great pwrus^ preserved omlly for about half a 
centtiry^ ^ihould not then have been accorded the safeguard of scripts* 


iutniHiLm qJ kr^tlviriiiA lutn ihi! ul AiiirietB {V'an}, 2ja) iTifty be 

Added wyh lobruljlc ccmmtjr, Cf* AJA Id (1948), pp. 3-- 

^ Asuiimi miui |» ^ct PfrJc®ar conrwjom HtUrpJuiiimf a 

Po«KS rould mt bflvf L«r wdiicM ikwii l*fcn: of 

LI!Iv - ^ rtfipynni Uctly : thtf tknr wbkh [ifopoM tilh 

quflsiwfi of ihi impoTie^tioo of 

I'hfii ijuEaiiu#!; (be Inij^tMlbiri nf ^-hcap bigryitiaii lutidcscucb isficanitH 

fowuitd bcrfwd tbe Old of liic levEnth <auur> , oi^Uunly jku bier tIuLn Ous tH, Vaym, 
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f^nnihin, p< 35; K- M- Cock,JlI$. Ivii (*957). 1>P< ; «n iWoit bd 

by flftv ytafy- Mute limn ibis* il tw uiK^i thjil fiom nret lo lost lilt winud Qfimting 
a miiynis ro'SJ k niucti that tIm afticlt w«ji ^infiWljr in tlm irjfcck 

rmud with ttw town HyWa. h w djiBoJi to we bow ihn tiHjkl liave ramc ilxjui tudei* the 
Gfeek^ buj bct?n in iJsc bulxil of impomng papyrn^lnKu f!ie Fhocntdons lor toJtrtr roTTitikmuk! 
time ticffT?t the foiiiiiiftJiyti ol ^aiikratk gq^tr tlircm diirci licctw I^jypt—a period wkkli 

presimtifll.ly began with the aifTiwion of itie Ftiocniriim Dli^bcl over tjreek m The cighiJi 
CcEiturvp Tliii does, not howmf gn lo the nf iJw? llie ll^^ 4 umpLklq iJirLt |npymi 

w ihc lOiLterLil whkh o wtillen llKRiti4Jt couii be produced a uj^wamiEittfil siwl im 
nturtni ID be erfoneous by tin: n eli-kTioim paasofEc br Si^r|wiT 

m T 05 TTT ^"^^ Viirff ^ mri >* W <hiVptiu 

Tltk can oailv mean that ihe lontnia mils, of pupyrn* in the bhtoriaJT»(wn ^Luy 

nnxi bad demr ^ ImiPi a ttimile r^l UccaiiAc in ihe day^ wbeti wii liard to enme by 

tbev had used ht lit pla«. The period lefenwl oi ran hardly be ethef ibift that 

brrWcen ihch ndoptioncif iht PhwikhUJ sttpbaljrt and llw bmndmioii of ft la nvt 

tl«u tuinmimn taJ«m to mciui ^ feinpofiir>-sk.>rlai?c‘ hjl rhe Tamlciinj* Ji eiinaltv 

Icgitiinntcaol givw a bcittr ««». Only Li imd been ilic origiiml writt^ auletkl 

nf ihe InnhniiC'iykl the umne tritunplied over ihnt of ihe oEhcmwc umvet^iti and 
crai » the tt« of the mnitrinl mutt liavt 3 a#tc<l for n enrnrtderobk time. Hertalytiw goes m 
flute litoTl weiff mHI iiitii by mony botborians; ht dor¥ fwt nienl^i'JEi Cvjwus oti 

the matpEi of the Giodt vaM, where the pracrice seema to havt rorvfved. h H tiw Uiat «e 
bam brtlc from the likhim hiotizr i lliat the chaincter^ cugta' cd on it aie dHcribed i» nw 
ioMitipikin which, they reforiJ as (llAfFninn b 135 ®p P- 7 *) merely iDtmjft 

that odginidiy the L'ypiirfiti& had iiufti a iw(t rreil (len o[ a fjifce bro^t die nltentiitiv^ for d 
scilbe wbt^ writes -oii poichiiieiiL ITfuii. ihe practict' cniititiiied however nftcr the irLiisiicaJ ogeji 

nt eiTV mte emoog the bumbler chises, k tWn hy twn b 

-ti#* rwT^ J&rwp«w. ^dthet of these 

furru^ h Cvinial t tW of the »«a^ hnt ermte. _ 

Ibat wrein uat M wne jjeriiid hr Tireo^fl pioper fnnri two tr^ic fi^Enentt^ 

of whklL ont (N'liuek^ ndespK 44 <^ him n pTO^^tb: <0/ ic=niV 

^^P4r. The other k frmii the Pinithttus nf f^uripidw (ibttL Lni. 617); 

IttfJ*' yiip> *wi 
Ti^dAiluiv Jof 

Welt otnclrt- leoitiliai on i^ichuieai preserved at l>clpbi in Etittpides day ? were they possibly 
(rrligiuna iiisiiiutkins being norcihnuly oiTKen.^tivtr> Mib vj reuirdoJ when h* wote ? oe did 
hr iiiBiely u^e la wuitl of ateluLc jjuuoaJurns i&cifcnte iii ^ilni&sphcro of maje^iic Qiitifjuity r 
At nil events I he qind hli aniHence niijnJ asociiilerl wilh treorda of jicrtiihur 

* L^iTMiclusiFm ™T>)btfm*ed b>'tlicAnnnymaas . 

Hint tTw w^rd YpA 4 *Mr ptft-ailcd ihinigbout the (IrteL world mvJffBCtiYt or the muleriaj 
writien snr ii- iftrvtbilct> due 10 VVe iiiaiy conjecuire tlul auc the ixuportww 

of stonC’Cul iiwrCTipricuM ill preserving and.making aro«aibS« dwna^ti trofrtrrtMt ro she 
cnniiniECitl>% such aa cnatlttmls (Drcmt «ut.),ajkd ilod'miLina in natiplMat 
PpTtndmni+ 7 tli cent yjid TTLay abiu-ih>ie tlfcc mniUl priii'Wic ti'Olivc of bnjftM-Obiriiihhia hguiM* 

Jk^iTmnj- Nor iiln.niVl the practicE flf Mirwtehing gmflitl on day vh^o overlooked: k liM 
given nf out enilieiit eatauL Gfeek hjpcrip(icm mid ihe ilymeiiua sberdsF show ihat it foon 
became cmnnicm. F^sIWy the hmm) nogiortant faoiqr wai ihe wide-ipread pw of the I^Arvfr 
thfl nrieinwl cnntributiofi of the Gieeka to ihc pcuHptifl^bii w wntiti|;, Tb^li not 

liiertlknicd by than mnujc b Homerjt k unnibLaluibSy desTribedio the mU^af cf 1 roiii^, 

vhi^fitil indeed ‘ KnUeh" hU bikal iit?«sa£e cm it. A glance at aud wHl show how 
a ntnge of uianrit^s iIk word acquired j cm ilw tdalion bmiiM ^loc., citi) it af^^ra in the lofm 
ami wbh llie rnetuiing of MixmamtIbidiy icoMmuiisUihig* ypA^w had 
araiiirtd ihe titeanint^rif 'paini ' (pnenuiuibly *ian MieniUHi of "draw *) in the fifth centuTy and 
\T!irv pn^^thbr igpod thsil arikr. i h% tJ*e -kt^ of the ttAuzikm to vfriOhg «f Uie IHad aud 
Odpity thiJl III tilt urit of ibtow^ no hgbt. TTwre woa m> iTjuttstimn ot ninlliifynH^ 

xt^u> for u nanliiLg jpobUc; The sak object wmilfl be m tstnblidi w»m cotitioi of ihiit tectiiLikm 
oil xndihe ucatriuiii. U k idiuatlcd tjial Giii wm done at Allwnt b the sixth ecnluryp and it 
n no nwaiifl impoisibk riwi it Imtl b«n done by emcot fnerre of she kiiiMi cUio at ati eaiUrr 
ibte. 
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If, however, a date c. 650 h considered to be tioo early for such an utuier- 
talnng ?nd yet the a|ip<!Lieitt tstssatioii of interpolatioa on a. considerable 
scale falls at about that date, this most have been due to the establishinent 
of some other fonn of control, and this also can only Itave been exercised 
in couiexton with public occasions'. Unfortunately we know nothing of 
these, either in the days when epic poetry was still being compos'd or 
subsequently. If, Iwjwcver, there is anything in the argnmctits by which 
it has been sought to show that both Uiad and Odys^ty were works of what 
may for practical purposes be described as single authorship produced 
in the course of two generations or a period very little longer and com¬ 
pleted at latest early in the seventh aaitiuy, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the first cause of the assault on tlic integrity of the traditiou was the 
death of first one and then the other of the two great poets- A» tJiey had 
not wrhlen for a reading public, they had presumably lived in places or a 
place when: epics or at le^t heroic poems were composed and recited in a 
manner more firrmal and pahlic dum any whidi they themselves record. 
The continuity of epic tradition suggests that such a ceutre or centres may 
go back sDine way and may have witnessed the production of the Afrarr of 
Achilles and the Bow-fight of Odysseus- Mere, presumably, many uoi'iiji' 
received their tiaining and compo^‘ as vreU as redteil heroic lays. When 
epic ceased to he a living art, tticy gave place to the po^lySof, who are 
gcnfirallv and doubtless justly credited with the comiptkin of the text. 
Had the process continu^ imchecfced for a hundred years and marc, it is 
hardly posdhle that tltc poeins slionld liave preserved in so high a degree 
os they iiave their structural integrity. 

I Fmmi fl** dcmiptioD ftf Tile fliMliM it r* It m’ 

ittvti BO donbr liQT ht m£ an oriidiiid well os a TKUffi.ji pcisT litikh fas coiuraDi 

epidict fiCtif h almtKi cnoi^ to r-i*hVi*h. In My cwr, a protawnoii bani cm idvnyt bt 
relied on Biic wreiir tn conipoie. but 10 tnipniviie. 
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ETelniat. 211-45. ttiiilb it* ib 
J1S-19^ 325-4* ; 5 W -455 P cnniai 

w ?*9^JSi Cc^nlik-ft* i79p 

344 n- s, 2507 Gcom«tiirp 133 h^, 143* 
5091 OfJrriiiil, t^i-s r tidfitnaaG 148. 

339-^51; Wnmar yiog lypar Mr 
±STr^ 5f I n. 11 in Uimmt, 3 j, 50^ 

LeggiUj^ Aliti Gn3\iiB» 148 n. 7^ 171^ 

m a- Sr » 7 > 454 - 

Slikyp bk«uUp i^S-9p rj9» 

i8op 191^23^481-3; body^liiffkl, iSib 5,. 
rUi if.> 437 n- ty. 535, (aji figitr^HdghG 
n_ 1^ M**! i59-^5=i 4J^ 

(^i)^ttmsrr *p i$a*jp t44-4i, tAt ^Bpqntun^ 
150 fb 4, 1S5 n- 158, ^fil-3, i4|. 465, 
190 rb if, ijTi n*3? boiiiE^ 136^ 
Z44. 1^-5, tTOp 1:11(17 Int (liiHW'SliiaJj 


M m 
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530 

Armaar: coni, 

150 !n- 4, tss 

280, aSi, 333 n, 4J Goiklesi mihp 143^ 
44ij7 Cfit^tii^Cnii^ r78, 190-1, 4S1, 

514 n, 2: ho^litCj 13s n. r, i66-§^ 172^ 
nS «- 5 * JSo, 191-3, ? 37i 3^Ii +^^31 
cunpliHSogv 181-5^ 514 n. 2 mnd 

11, 4 jii.t 1471 150-2, 

JT3-3* 1S3* ifiS: 'SSf ^93-4"^ 

rectiu^lajp ts*, l6t, 165;with kjmnwT, 
T93-4;^tivc ternL-colla&r 156^-8,170-1 i 
Shield of AdiOki^ 4S*'-7; sliitld of 
,\^niit 3 nfLai:ir 
TIsQi^fj 196-^1 ]C^ 

Zwioi fikd tnlti?;, 245^50> 37=, 

Aims: 

Ajt£F«(^-hii»dt, Bow* 

Aj«'1ij?ad3j bfonrvr Vaphcla, 58, S5 n. 3 ■ 
Ugajit (Rjis Shamro), T13, 
B 2 ttk- 3 j:Ct 6 - 7 , 9 jiii Htmuet^ 240. 

27^-305^ ID lu 4^ 33^1 325^ 4e»> 

Itt IJiiRi«T| ii9r 306^ 211, 406* 

430-ip 433, 4^5f 493> PiiTowdipadit, 119^ 
a^flp aSo^ a85> 294, 

Chariot^ JOT-sS^ aif *41, t40> T5i aio, 

sij, ajSp 4C2, ^3^ 

Di^er^ bliidv witli uibiid Ibti-lnmi, iS, 
tJSi * 17 # 11# n* 3^ 139, lu 

iSa* 356 ft, 4, 277-8; of i™, 4ap 6g^ iii, 
113^ 

ilaibcrd^ x6^ 254, 

Maw, of Airltbaas^ 1x9; arul bow^ im, 
jflo n. I, 

Spenr, 254-$!; Umnze Agf, J39, 144-7 
jhimAfp 20; i:r(l^ *54-6; 

tneitiCj ftcim Attic 233+ 257; 

frTTTTt ii^Lsy 20; tfl GmmCLiic nrt^ 171, 
1791J 33a* 20; ipenj-bcodii (bm£iz£}| 257^ 
<iionJ lijp itS-iT+ 154^ 35s:. 357: 
in lloinjcr, 453^ 

^wordf^ CiTfan type^ iBj 3^2-j; 

rapwr. 33 p 143 p 153. 263-3, 170* 275; 
sUahiog i'Wttirf (bronac)^ 53, 53-4^ 237, 
23J, 2^3, iMi, 4ip tti-iT* 333, 

257 EL I, 262 n* 5, 3 ^- 0 , »7** in 
Himrr* 270 - 4 ; Hinunon^ 2^; hHUf 262^ 
271; acabbanl, 144, *46^ -75, 

Ar^kn Tfiib, tan n. ii 274* 507 n. y+ 

AahJodt 467 xl i. 

AHiite (ATgoliJ)^ ELTrow^hduliLf 378 n. 2; boafs 
tuila, 212 lu 2, 314, Jid; buttnnXp 3^ il 4; 
car-fbag^^ 365 B, ImtficaiHmfi, 29; 
bflibfiril, 254; inhufiiaticnip 104; irmi^ 
112; Mfl cultxiTc, j;^ =3* 3617 ping, 344, 
0; B, I f foilst I.U1 III>^ 123; ilixW^ 123, 
434- 

Autwx (Cy|irm}p 49, 

AikoJuli, 45* 6711. J, 

As^wndoti, 3i„ 


A£!p 507 n, 2r 1091 49<^- 

Assarlik, Adiuxuijx ecttlonienl (?)> 107 ; crcma- 
43 i 343* 459 f 6biiV, 43-3, 343 * gold^ 
4t; irun, 43^ 116-E7, 11^ 451 - oitiifbecM^ 
107, jm; iKraio-Genioetoc pottwy, 31.43: 
apm-ltaftds, *5?! tjiokn. It;; tumnltj to^ 

Aispiit, A^tutii ardicr; of in cbuxot, 
315^ nrtJHnni'; drnir^ 597; hoM, ^94, joa; 
^jufiw, 397; striiignig of tusw, 292 n+ 4 s 
^rroK»« 293 Hw 3; bow, 277: trbariotp 307+ 
3r& n_ ip 323, 327; oocpH, 203; bbumcp 
347 11, 4, 3S11 fiEiMt"W«i%2cpp 397: ftiezoi 
439 iL i; Muged dretis, 384; helmet, 230^ 
iis liofbCHdcfnofifp 4457 kings oft 

A^^UT-bani-pal, 97, 4146 p, c, A^z^-wfr^ 
pfti U, 62, 64, 164 fii f, 307, Htafluiddoiii 
46^ Oi ItSsj]^ JI, jx, I, £9 il 0,99 tu ji 
J74^ 30dp 429 p. I, 450, 4^, 507* 
^icnnadiiriibp 69 tu 174^ 176, iSj, 29S n. Ih 
S ltoimtane^cr lU* 63 ix, 7^ 175^ 3|0p 384 n, 
f^ndinMEiescT IVp 79, 5^ Tiglnthd'iiiMr I, 
62, 65^ t36 n. Jp 'I^lutb^Pilcaer 111. 

^ ZL 6p 79v 120 n, ti i^Ofe 506; luuce, 120; 
fiJiicW, it^ I72n_,4p i-fS-^F *^3+193:^45^ 
cngiMip 523; throne wiib fooi-^iKdp 79^ 

AtduuiAj 1 all, s5p 61 IL Sp 
Axh£Ei$; 

Aci<i|)€>tt!^ Agei M^-cCiuxcaii fiabu^t 

oi 3 p 43&; tiuimliUp io6 n, d; dcdkadooa 
(btoodhK amtl fibuk*)^ 346 n. 7; konii, 
10P 1^^5 ? kmpi (rMTble), ; Etatim 01 
Aebcoap 446-7: vsjae fingmenl^ Xw 
Foitery, 

Afioja, drcsxp Geometncp %uitfte, ttislr^ 
3» p, 6; femaW* 359; pinto-Att^ 
3^J fibuLKp Hf pios; gtsnaiy, 
modej of| 4327 pioto^Gec3iiKttkp 

X05, Gnmeltic^ ndiuinatknip 103, creraa^ 
iJoa^ 342-3^ 34I: house, OctHnetfii:, 
elliptical* 419 n, Xp 428, 40 n. 1; kuivefe 
pon), t JO R, 2| lamps, 51Q ru 3i pu» 4 «mI 
iilmiftc (iTm% 343-1 j 14^1^; powety^ nroto^ 
tSwBMlxk- ia|p 40; iWeJfkj m ." 
Ampo^, gtflves iwni, UI U|p 40 f G:w- 
^lic, near, Gtcinatiq4j, 42 n, i; ia- 
huinationp 103, 302, 

Dijjyitrfi, gravsp rremtuion^ 103^ ito; 
snljuma^xi, J03; hdinet^ z«nBiiui (?), 
^33; ftiucldj fftr undsf Azmour; ;lpeats> 

ft* Atms; ivrnrdi^kofi^ 2695 

fw Bottfiry. 

Kcxiiacikosp 4^2^ 43 s Rircnr-h^, trun^ 
380 ; C| ciQJittoii fliuJ iiihxiamtkM, sftl^ 
M^pTeniLEniLp ^o; picrto-tieciHiemCi 42? 
TnmaitJqrai* 1x3- cirmalkm ti^i^odaled 

ntzb Amphora ai^byddai iio;ukBcs‘catb 

cciiiujy, 109^ blruduttitai ofp 45S-95 



GENERAl 

vhtjhut M iKjc^ 4j, t XI 

455 ? i™ Juui fibuke* tif, 
ibq;ahield bos^^ *54“?* 

AttioL, AiKPW'hwl, Scyibiiia^ aS^j Dowtiii, 
Tcl^kii^ wMlp 4S^; CHMiiitMm, 4Jp tg^, 
459T Cypiu^ reUiioiis whb* dieaa, 
159 > fioWi 45 p 7^i l<niia, rekikms 

wilh^ 253,4 ^; ; iimiy, 4^; Oritnlid 

mlStiffucc m, 7^| la^nfim 4iiid fibu(B*i 4a; 
fUDichCi^mczrk ooliiire^ 4i“5T in, 

tos, iJntfld* iili^ n, 1,. j 6S, jptar 

(ihfQiTH}^, »5®p 45 f}; sub-SkttuiiMii nil- 

Auxem:^ statue atp J45, 

A^tdicaiis, Vckphekip bronzep cSj H5 n* 3* 
Iron, j 13; Mnlthl <t>cituia)p djatibk, 

434, af«r Aniu niattle-axe) W CulES^ 

Ato 4, mitni fown, 3^6 ii_ 3, 


1 NI>EX 


53 ^ 


Babyiort^ Eabykiibi, 715^ *jj[, 

4 + 5 - 

Baitdkttumik, 6w 

Basui, 16a TU Ip, aij^i j n. 4. 

BAUk m, t« Amu. 

BftItElBp (W. 

ft2 tu 4. 

Beards (it Mycamf), sop *79, 309, 
Belkn;^}uia[£ip 125^ 473-4- 
Beni »5ii, 

felmj, a, 27 r 33 i ia 4 , 4 J 5 ^ 44 <^ n. 4- 
Beth SJuii^p *6. 

Bk^k Stti^ ea n, i* 114, 316 n. i* 

BmrV tuak hcbntff f*! AHimnir. 

Bocotia, Boebtiim, Armutir^ licIttigCp iaj; 
^581 t44H>, 153 n. iS'H/Of l^Sf 
167,16S, itej 105 ^ Aimjkp bow, ^3$ ifronif 
^73, chanotp ji^p 323^4; czemation, 43, 
459; dMeci^ AculUc form Lii 4 j 5 fii Eoilv 
Ecilikztk> wttkimnta^a; iibulne, 165, iSo, 
3 a 9 r 5 ^ 5 - 4 ^ 5+fr. ^Tt 548 , 515 ti, tf 
AOUaC C^^egafOla)^ +07 > ItwentiPp TphriniH. 
wilbj 124; ridki^ 504 a* a: saotEo^, 
Si-'me of, tHj kbui^^ 448, 

Bogkubcnb 4^ 35* 124, aa^ 212, 214, 

=36, 239 n. 5 lui3*^ 

BowpM Aftns. 

Braaitlfti, tji n 4, 

Bimae, m Metak. 

Brooch ef OdyBous, 511 fi*. 

BftckrlkfTAmiif 6,3^ 

Byblofl. Sip SJp ISp H 74 * t 3 «. mf5^n.2 
m 5 Jin, 

Caere, 51+ n. 4* jfn. 

Calymna^ Kolymiiil^ 

Cizrmm, m Kamciroai. 

Caniuz^ Sctf @5, 

Cmmbns, 9SJ1,. 1, 


Cirehetjikb, ooislrt, soj; cremiilkint lift 
tibn]a,353p 394n. j; htkfm, sao, 224^ 2^ 
7 :±rwi, nji iahifibt, i^x n, i|»car, 

Dimi, CutanTp i* Jr S^r 3 ^* 77^ J93 n- ><. 1*4, 

ajSp =145. JSia, 345 , 380,473. 

Ckmekan, *7 tu r, 58 11. 3 , 145, 

CamigU* I4J n, 9^ ^40 n. 4. "" 

C^mthus, jfif 

fi 7 i 79^ 

I. 35 p 4 S* 4 «^- 7 .+Vp Sftp 

4 j 6 ^ 44f * 447i 440^ 4^1 n* 473 n. 6^ 4 £H. 

4 Q 7 , tt. 5 p 53 ^l 

Cw^ 395 . 

513 ft* j* 

ChuCot, KT Ai™. 

^uchiita, ts 3 n. t, i 3 *>^ 37 i n. 3, s*i n- s, 

QuJiiain, 473 ,474, 

Qjws, ITU, 348 H. 4,447,454- 

Chiton^ w Dma, 

CUkia^ Mp 1^3^ 298 lu i, 450, 4J&7 n. a, 507, 

CitamerinnSy tra KininiiiTianB. 

Grrha* 55. 

etooft iftli i fj. Cl a iommf^ p aj^ip 319^ 336,357, 

nt, 17a. 

Daoujie^ Kr Zyufiiutleaw 
ColopfaoQ^ OiMKiition, 43i, t05^, 459; dressp 
355$ fihuiup 353 tL 3, 345^ of, 

3fli3ip494- 

Ctipta* Ke^-ljSTita, 11a ii* 3, 

Copp«v ^ MetaR 

CQi^^ 74 *iai, 497 , 5^,5, 

Cprinth, Corintlikn (m Fatlayjp 44^ 
73, 104* lbs. 171. 40Xp 4JJ, 439, 47 j^ 49j^ 

{^rueto, 307, 

^ S*. 47 r 5 K>p 71 £ 1 ^ I- xob* 

QgnutkHip 4*-^^ 115-t^^ laOp 

Sjs* *55 a. t, 257, a^p 266, 3^7^ 
-80, jaSp 3139 n* 4, 34a if., 45S-9, 504 
G* 2, SH n. 4 10 tito 109-10. 

Crete, Achiuatn dnnmuUiaii In, 47* i^^f itclu- 
tWlltW, 4 tt C. 4 J 5 #jfn.P 4 tS B. 
DiDKim: wnktp i99p hcLmet, ^^-sjp 3 * 5 , 
33I1 338; mitre (fiOhcalkift, 247- 
IJT-^ 141. 14^1 1781 1:8^325; Mmi: httw 
377 ^p aSi, 393^ Kpcar, a $4 t $wot^r 2*2-^, 
*6S; ati, 139-30, 5tjj huiiaJ mitomi? 
e;^Pf (?)f 99n* eSuiowp- 

Ckornelrkp 41-5^ 105, 307, sub^Mmoon^ 
155; ciwnot, 311JT., 315; eJutnabw of 
MiiKiafi Croie, ii iu3;ci0tggiin: liJvWp to, 
17^11111,48,53,63 ^ co|j|ier,57 j Cy|j^ ftk- 
^ mtb, 4a.j9, 113, 

<lns, J4ik If., 358* MlmwijBnivts, 5, 

I 5 f P<Ji*«y^ S?’Efiyp*- t'lni™ wiUi, 5,, 

S 9 ’ ®Si ®S.i 88, ifo n. 3 , tsjrtinijfnnion from^ 
S 4 -St 3 o; fiWtlor; t;. snif'liube. 4j, jhA; 
infimntt in Gtwe. 19,1^4. m, 434,457: 
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iron, in {Miimun)^ 41-5* % iiA-t;, 455; 
ivaty^ 374; iyiE^4^£ PhnenLCisi tini] SyriitK 

i€[alii»» with* 53-j. 5T-fi; purple <tyeiuflf, 

^iS icDgivti, ±5-4. 

J64 11- 5p 4J4 j riclinjfp 154. 5C4 n. scdpij 
IJ3, lilt HSlJ-p laSs 4r4-)ni*Elp 25^ 
279i : |n]u 3 o (firoiute 34^ 

3 Sp 42, |2 tf., 6^, 9b iu jp (Iinfi Agp>; ro5* 

1^5^17: volcanic dkturbdiicffk, id, 22, 
34 II, 2^ it, 

CucutTni^^k 11* 

Cuii^ (jfi? fliw HPrJcr Temples), nt Adkomai^ 
16A; AmultUtiun ^Cypw}, 47 Ji. 3: Aphii> 
dlic: er Cyiliefiip 75,76 9- 44J1. 

al Papll4b, 5fl^ 51^ 4^15* 533+ ApoEJo: it 
.\niykfcai, 57,1siriciikF5,\j49 1 ^muithe^^ ,5: 
Arteroist 447 1 OnliK, Afl* 550, 

J51, 444p at 81 n. 4; AtlKHLi Alca^ 

5B-I+ 4t ArJinWi 443 CiwlWDikoSj 439^ 
rJelloli^ 4J7 13^ i| LJitdia (AUioiiiiK 44^- 
4 ; P^yiiCiS, 444,4 71 -a; llnvR, J38 fL ; tlw 

Grwl Goddc», 61, 379, n 5, 434? 

He^ihuUrofij 60 n, 4 xv^ Hem^ Kirku- 
9?nut^ At ^riiro^ At HrytUp 4447 
1^7 ; Pet^Mua 504 Pct^idoit^ 

76 n. 5 Pxoieu^ 519V Stiky 

Goldess, 143 n. ii>« 365^ 44^1 Oie Bky god^ 
44? ' 50, iCapIxitas^ 

4J7, Lohmnikua, j, 473, TlmitUu^t 349, 
3Sf > 5^3. 

CiimAe, 178 n. 333, 513, 514, 

Citrfiiifl, 37 n, 4^ 44 p 50, 394, 4^ ru i. 
GyuareSt 7^ 

Cyclades, 355 ; Eaily Cydedic; 10, 455^ 45* 
n* I j itiiiiilft CyckdiCf ti. 

Cydonn, 379, 

Cyme ^Atoik), 57, 

C^nis: Achfiksi cclouimlmD cf^ 37* date, 48, 
Aplirodite in, 50, 52, 465^ 53a: AAa>™, 
r c i fli i nns nitht ft, 6, t% t Atiko, 
influence on , 7D1 xu bawv - jg, ^7-3, 

^aj s flhanijt, Jflry, 32^-4, ^iS 3 OOf^r, 
Mp 57* ^1 *3^1 9- 5? Cftrakt* 3W^ 201^ 

309; dovr divine oliiiliule jh^ ,|a8t di>ve 
IM? diwflj 387 Hi. 5, 3$r-4: E(typt, 
rektiom wiih, 31; Ahuld, jSj;, 3wj^; 
Cr*ece* fciiiitiwa Krithv JS^ 4^^ 44j 51* 65^ 
69* 73, 117^ 12^, rSi'i; iicliTiff* 119, 225^ 
543 14, f i i£iW# Cyirfkst tmiei +41- 
2; iron* 43, 69^ 114^ 115: iv(wy> 374^ 
Kiftyrra, 312$, 465? Mj^emifaft ptpUety ift+ 
4S s Oiiyr^^ Cyproa b. 4*5, 4^4". 5 -^: 

*mi|2!, 135-^1 ahltld, 3 55t 163, ifto, 174, 
176-7;, 1$*: s^CiicU 263 ft. 3 * 3 , 373: 
tfipMlPii (p^-TDi 73* #16-17^ 4Sfj n. y 
Cytviiet JEp 88. iftOp itx il 5- 
Cythem, 63+ 7h =r4» S03- 

Duaiuiii,. Hiuiiii, aa n, 


DiaggETp iftr Aitn$^ 

Dupof* 174, 
i^aibiSj jzj, 

Duvwi, 57, 67, 

Dedun^ 66 ft. 4- 
I>tdGftTie!i. 92 £L 2. 

Beimije^ 195-1^5x4 ft^ J- 
Dfili^ 44 . T7f *55 t. 

Delphi (jH-£ri>d l^lio)^ bouLstPhocoidan, 711 
74; ctiJt pUkr, 444; 34$ ; hiimimcrf 

bftULtEt £2a ft. % £ hclnict of lumts flgurubr 
335; lamps, 510^ Minooft fhytoftj 34 : poi- 
tervj Hyi;%ndeaii tuid Ceofnetiic, 435; b 
lIonicTj 481. 

I>nidF4. btrnup^ of tuireiul gifts, kxj il. | iir6 
; booi's tusks, at2 il ±, 21$; J^dno cT 
l^sddtss, 564 ft, 5t genus cftgxtiv-ed, 77 lu 1; 
Wtnei, 31 j , 239, ia4-6» *33 ji, i,. 237, 24c, 
341 ft. a ? itLiEi+ in; kpi3 laauif, 53 ; ^ptai, 
*55 *<■ «5*p 361 9,jisftftnl, tji, 263, 264* 

S 7 J. 175 - 

Devc Ifpyftk^ 35J* 394 ii+ a. 

Dkinifii^ 112 It. a, 457 n. 3; DhimLiai dtltuit, 
nitosaily, 

Dklcctfl, Aeolic* 7t 4 S(H 5 i: Axcuilkft, 37^ 
47 ft. 42$ ft, 45*^7 fc Artaidft'Cypnul^ 
lx 37 t 45 i> Dune, rcUlloft rcn* 37 -n. t, 

Fiiia|ihylijin, rcktion tn, 33, 37; Rhwfiiin 
Done, lekliwi tn, 37 u, i - Cyprwrt, 377, 

39S ft* t. 475 Ei^ 3. of P»plbf», 427; luiiic, 
459- 

f^ctoctm cuv-e, 178^ 185. 

Wfli. 37 iv 

Dipylim. iee Athene and rotteiy, 

Dftdcome^, 47* 49 p S^t to^. 

Donaiu oicMteoftre, priiiitfiee, 43$, 439 ^ 
aenmlbii^ 10s; dress* 41, 164, 340; inter 
poklkifli in lioEntr, 47; uivoskm* ibe, U 59i 
4^i 539 ft* 5: Bhbld. 164. 

DftrluTl* w/ Mnltlin 
Daiilklu«m. 49^, 49;. 

IW, jjSff., Ifcyv® <iip (Shifi-giB,ve 

JI3>> -fu: UGodutcil vjth clajr vnxb, 
3 S 3 ; Cy|jni>, J3;j; ^i-eDuriea. 331* 
l>FachiiMii4 ID, 10^ XI* 5, 3*5 a, X, 

Ureros, 43S r. t. 

Djes» {Ht ^ jiim .ntl tihulnt), 336-40^; 
A^syxinn, 353*4; Cyprktl, 391 fl.; Gimli, 
***•“» 3 iM>»jSS|> 3 ^* 9 *^ 1 X 1110 , t»nk,337|. 
339 . m* 3*8- 3 S 3 <f-t 395 «■; i-Hi, 

' 5 ® **' *» *00^1,3*0 lu fi, 370; L:hki{mi 374- 
^ vhlotn.'s, 3^ ,W * ^! hiflwl ixiii. 319, jfei, 
3ft9> pepbii, JKww, 41, 1% 33J ir„ ^5, 
^ 3 t Hitillf, 354 , 
380; Umoiut, IS, 359, jto, 364-*; iivttti. 
^-130 n. j. isn, *ite, 3*7 Tt. T, IL; 
Shaniiui., 200, 

ITuwrir. Tel), *4. jjo. 

%«"!!, 6j*^4, 373-4,397, 
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EiiTljr ElelLuJic proplc, ilw^ 1-4; bumi 
15; Cpeije, 5-5 j 

Cychds, itbtioDE wtlb^ 5 1 vas^ 

f hijiise t^-pesp 5, lo* 4*6 tu 431 ru t* 

450,4S9i Inn^uaee. y 4 S Ivrt, 45<S: mttab,: 

4i goW» 5i wl™* 5; pticiJ'nani^Sj 
A-JI potncn-: t^iort<?d lu Tioy, haiid- 

madcp 7 j i^itJnncnts in Giwct^ j-j, 
E^iypl. Ss-ioc^ Airhtry, 3ij; LmduI, Nik, 
5^4 lu I;Jijp^p jiy^conklt igg, 
iio; CrEtflfc rttutkitiB wiiii, s^t 53j 5??i 
8Sp 90 XEi : Drita, tia, A9 it. qa n, ::; 

DynairJcp prcfo-, 4^*71 Dynasfkfi: J, 

XJI, it n. 4h s41^n. I j XVnt: 11 n. 4 

iw*/ki„ f3 &. 3, n, 4 p S4, 37,97r 

318 fi. I, XTXr 7-0 J!. 4f KXt S^i n. 5, lidp 
1 XXlh [j6» XXVI: S3 n. 4, 1i 
apptH: bmih, 14* v^^fmpiunrt 

frmu SbtifE-gmvTj ITlj duubtful^ iJ4p jfdd, 
S6p 59^ liiwn^ 59, 37a, mttidi 13, 

3S n, 3, o^Erkii fcailim, 317, jjap/jjapyrtis^ 
4^* 001 gr-umricj. 4jjj Ctimcc, 
nEUtk^ mibp 33, 3KP1 safr 

n. I; ironj nanw} for, 113| Kist EWfirn, 
jx3 lu I ^ l4iJi4 and Su Ruirl jigaiiLit. 49, 
ti4+ 67 n- j, S3j 114 ti- 4p irSf laO n. ip ijf* 

199, »ip 763, ^7^ Ijie^ 45^ ti^ I: iraiioi, 
l^jifofb ii. 4 - Fhjtmuiu 

<3l: Atmuin, H* 96. 197+ 

AntL-iinpEiit III, 31, 57 u_ 3 p *9,35 u, 

97* 107 iL, 5 juJt113 n+ X* 318 n. r, 
Aii3imD|i^ r\^ {AkheiLitAjfl). 31, ^ n. 3,^, 
H3 n. 7, Jiocflujrk^ 99 p itaub^isiii 
({>bclisk&nF}«qei„ Memtfplahp$3,91^92* loXp. 

NccHo ri, S3 Ji, 4 jfii*, Pipinsintt^ 
<^^tli^ L 59, j I ii IUuTih& n» 55, df* 

STp qS* j.(jj n- 5 113 ». 4^ 151,174, 

toy, wOp 224. 367 p 313^ RrnnsH 

Til, 49. til n_ 3^ ti4, 67 n. fijp 83, 126 tL 
150, tfT, 199, JoS, 234* 3j;* 3jj:, 2J2, 

2^5, 2^7; I, 9^, Sethiii 11, 54, 265, 

Sb^bunk Ip TXutaKiw I, 309 il 3, 
'rbutnnHHc Ill, s6p tit* *97, 321* Thur^ 
moiX: I"^', 197,232, Tutaiskluuiimt^ fjq* | 
07- 3^7- 

Kkmitcs* 232 n, 

EIbi, 513- 

EIcctTUDU m Ufitdis, 

Hk|iluEiit£« 02^ 37 lU j. 

Hflubip Bronu Ai^rbw^KtyFlUr iin.jp 2121 
poueryi inaiintKd vMi LTI II fj 122; 1 

p*)Uti>‘j jj »L t: {^cfliiifirH: AgSp mEtm- 
tionp io4p Ijd; ^ukc^ Ciniv’c of 

1 m$, 44 ‘'S* ^-70* 7 ^p ^ ^* 4 MS* 

359* J87. 3^; Hoiy, 45, 72# .V45: TtnifCr 
] 2an* 3; »ciiiabs* S&:lL|ikld| DipyltMi^ 
npinmtaticm^of, ition^v, 166 n. j. 

Elrt* J. 75 

Enkomi, toppxff 57 n. gf«tiv«i, 25^ tfiMi, 
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It*, rift: jvmy carvin^j?, Criffiii’aUyct, 6 ^, 

^511 392: hclmeted 

f^nr, ii j 5 215 ■ jiunting kirrg, 

fij* ?Se^ 391, 313, 316 n. i: Ehieltj, 
loj 11. 3^ swuid, 34, jS8i jripixl, |.j6, sflg, 
.£plis$ilS bnicct), 40J, gj j n. 4; dicsa. 
JS4, JS5' SSJt pijw und fibolot, 349i> 330. 

; J5B.3rS,jS3. 

Ei^twip 94. 

Efelrb* rQ4, 

Erdfidp -6, Ti^ 

Efyibiai, 447, 

Ettuixfmn, kin^ of rapJicTSt 466 t. 

Exluopki^ ifif Ailhbpet^ 

ErnitiLp KMn«caff5^ cliariot, jiB-igj ck^ 
(Wj>plnncd^ 511, jB?? 

Rbulof, 39S: ^rdlcsp iDctalp 24^ u. 1: Iwad* 
rfmssi, 387 n helmet. 340: ^iekl, r7^i n, 8 
stibfin.i 195 ^ 

Etibg^u, s- 

^□tr»k, 4p lo, ti tu 13 n, 2, 21 j n. 3, 

4^ Or- :!- 

Eskm Geb«^ 65 n* 4- 

FnienCff, 17,42. fiSp37, ii 6 , 254*345. 

E-lboiiiu?. 33. 40^42,43, 72,103 11. 7, io6p 115, 
a30-<S. 361 n. 2. 36J, .1^, jBofF.p 392^. 
492 n. xo. 

Feirttficadon ™ikp 7, 15, ^8-9; in HoEHcf, 

432^3- 

GhiJe&, S6t ^- 

Caia. 232, 2^ 

Gtk, 443, 507, 

Gcmr, 113^ rjq^ 

Ge»ft ^4, 161 iL 6. 

Gltaip 112,40^407. 

Gkour, ^Caksii 35^, 229. 

GLubtuc, 511 IL 4^ 

Gli.tikopbn,447 n- 4. 

Gqblt Melok. 

Cwdioiu 3333 3M n. 1*45-#^ 

Guigciiidon« i-Sp iqci-t^ 441SP 481. 

Cartyrti 47 n. 2,439 o, 2. 

4^jfPtlfTtCl.| t3 n* a; 21* 137. 

Grananei, uiodfk ofr43i-2. 

Gieavi^^ sff Amiour. 

Giii-jb, 24, j2p &6 n. 5,87* 9Zp 107 iSp 5 
i24f 322. 

G>^459, 

riiigLi UAruu* 13 xt. 2. 

TnulhA* etinTTOtt 312* 3x4 n. 5^ i^opper 
inyotfriit* 57 jiwkii^i^ 21$, ^9; lyj%.45|-0i 
%snsaptvi^ti^ 99 n* 6, J14 n. 1; ^ikhU 137, 

143 tu J46 n. 1. 

Ko^ma^ 13 n* j, 

UsikT. Teltp t54t 175, i7#2l i, 034 n* 2, 
floLlbcid* j!fr AttiM* 

Eidktaii, i55p 235 p 515 n* 1. 
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H^Oi; tTBOollaa^ icSnpf fibulxr, il 
340 ; boD. IT7 ? kni™, J47 n- si 5 ^t =55 
S. (, IWOEtb, j5&, tUQIlilUftj 10^ 

IQj ;S101, 

HamaTh, 57. 

Httmniutabl^ 11 n, 4 mb fin., 307. 
tlam^h, jj. 

tioiTTin, &2^ 

llmiif 175 ; ^ liitlile^^ 

Haf tuma^ 3123, 

HitiiuU nif 113 n. 4.^ 

Ittlcno^ 3«dp 
EdhiroipHMi, fii* 

Helmet, Iff . Atman. 

Hermimic^ 63 n. S. 

KicaamctcTp 453 OL, 

Hierapry'ttia^ 

Hbmu of Tw, 5^ ^5 (k£t^)| 6 ft 73 (ftiri- 
ficcfV, 

Hbjuir[ik+ Jw Tro^. 

lEittheSj =11 Ahfujawa, rcLitimi^ Wj445* 
i£^5icliaritrt, jc, :^ 6 ^i±mii}tzy 

laclicif 153^ 3Ti”3r 3±4t emjjire. 

35 :^''. ^ 5 * I ^3* 454 ^ 4^3 ; 4 rcss^ 354^ 36+ n_ 

fiLuW, 34T n, 4- MniiU mot 

bon^l!^ 113, ris fotind 4 t llryJB, 68, 
lit Jiil)«0!b, tijj Abkki, 130, 163-4, 
spt!*r, 356 n. 4, jai, 3:14* 

Hane« iiii 307 fT, 

Hook TypCf^ 6^ io, ti\ ±14: iho JionKric 
fioitBC, 406*31. 

HurritK, ja^ ^ IL4, M, 13J B. 5, 197, 198-^ 
HjrrUos, 43^ 

Uymmufi. smphi:pni frem, j66^ i 63 , iflo^ 334» 
ijjQ* 170. 

Jalyiios, Achaion ii«tlJcnrtei]t in^ 37 it. 47; 
ehMiM, 3 z 6 n.f ^[mmta.|]Dti, to5jH^rifln 
objectv ii>aaA tat, £8 (l 4; fibgJa?, 343 n, t; 
bcJiBCt^. chsek-jitex -of, aii, 315* 146^ 157; 
iron, 68, 115; Hino&a hu 

pottery, LH [ll,i6,331; ^hiokb^ mbilnttapo 

votivts, 14711. It i6fj. 17^^17711* It *83 n. I : 
sp^o D i 6, 

buDi uw, 4i6^ ffji* 

tcomum, 360 o, 3. 

Idiicatt ^\tp imw-Hcuf ^ Sqr tbnmt ad6 ± Imr, 
reprcsenuiiktuft of, aSx^ 3^3 * b(fwl% Plioeai- 
DOB, 74, 79 E gTCfn'K, meprettfintiiJions of. 
^ 5 =^ ?S3? beiiuets, itpji^ematiowof, aj7i 
Bhiekia, vmivct iJJtp -37 f t*pre^ 

iictiiaUiw of, f6i ; t¥{pio4» 486. 

fdafiont TCf (69,177 ti- i» =01. 226 a, 2, 393: 

bmuzA of, 4^. 

Ufotj, (cf Trey- 

tlivfyftii, rbe, 45tS 

lUynoit, bclm^t, 243 n. t. 

teciiptirajt Attic, prte jqg, 73, 127^ ug^ 


461^ 516 n. 2^ mtJlH-: Amdkn, 458 tt- 3, 
457 1 j Aj^Vc Iferaion, 349 Ji. 3; (^*priat, 
437 n. T| Lemniini, 4; Mmctun snii 
Mjwwin, 112-4, 3%. 3^4; PbwiIdjBi, 
66 n. 2 flu C],’pTii4)p 126, 129 Ti. Ip 6& (in 
Soidink^- 

loikos, ij, 45€*46ok 

lofikp JiitihRt.4 Ajdvaiitij JftTanj4671 Aifiefli, 
?Bated, 44^7: bow, 300: di^otp 307^ 
crcmatbii, 43^ 105^ j drres* 348, 359^ 380, 
395^ ^71 Eiutere HadiiermneBii, 

rljIatiaEis withi 4^; nicr pmu te io, 

88s fiimUc iiml puii, 378,383: £40:^ 

hposcs, 416, 4aoj 424: pan^icnt, me d# 
516 Bi. J rlf5 JFb, : thidd typa^ 161^ 164, 
tSo; apeatTp 258, 

r'»p77. 

iDiilb (Cooa)^ 39 c, 

Iris [liytico, 74. 

liociir Sf$ Me^ nk 

IsDjKLis, 33, T 39 tu 3» tZOt Z22, 32 ^^ 3^ h* S* 

IUbos, 8k 

Itham, nipcMi. 73 f ajs i. 486; bouBc- 
Btodfilp. 4tfi^ 4I9 Tl* a (Ados) s 

ofp 494 if, 

|ifOTy,p cirvtt^ seboob of, €2-3, 198^ 200; 

fuitihmciL iiilnM with, 474; smirtsi d, 61, 
8| tt. 3; irjffe wi, 44. 61-2- 65: Site: 
^ic*. n i Ephtaus, 3^^ 

Grave trf |i^d f Oiaises). 43^ 345, Kura- 
62 11+ K 73, 

^oda^ 274, Spatflif a 12, sifl^ Syiwoc, 343* 

.t44 ft. 4' Hceocr, 507-8* ^ 

dfii Hff Enjioiiii^ 

IvTii. 354, 


150^1, 163. aoo. 266-7, 

KAttEndv 76 ft. 5 126 th t* 

Hakinwot,ftinbet^ i6p 2%; hob^, 311 u, 2, 
518; iTinti. I tt T llirionn Liniunce ai, j6i; 
pOtlHV, 13, 23, =3 S 138 ft. K 
47* aS6. 

KwiwiroK 47, 71 n, 

153, itop iBo. 247 n. 3. 

47 fj, k 
EarpiLtW^ 47^ 

Kiirphir 204. 

Ks£stie&, 509, 

Kato H^lisnoa^ 33, 

^votm, 1^5^ *ci2,268.319,453,304 ft* 2. 
AeftWp 34 lu a, 35 Dh K 53 It 3, 83 R, 1, 

Ke^Uimiap EepihairKikfta, 121, 166* 366, 
afi* It. 4 Miijift,. 494^ 495,497. 

KerameikHAf, jr# Ailn^m 
Khiw, 453. 

KfflmcLi,4^, 

Klwnqt^. U7 B- ?► 3sfl» 4?9 n. r. 

5^ 336 ,31061,45ft. 


\ 
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Kiayre*^ jieff Cypnti, 

Kish, u* 2 . 

KitJon^ stf 

EitUrn* 6<i n. 4. 

Kkemuisidif fisF CltMarrmeruie. 

Knoftra^ ftirmttiTct Emtnr-hwU, 379; bow, 
175, a7fHSc>j jSi^ 293; corskt, 199 j hdm^l* 
2i3p 3^7 n. jp 741 n. a: thltkJp 

ngurc’Or dgfit, i^, 138, 139 ii. 3, 146; 
sniall^ 1377 n, i [ tw^rd^ 

*j3t Ji5; dcttiucflDn <jf if. 

ig i4'D4?)h iJcm •(Mi£U£cfi), tu i 
(Xinimr B), 

59 n. 5,93,94. 

KonkfAir EH s<i(l«uien1 %u«:ecded by 
7^: boroKS, 10 n, 44;C^4i7»4i8 n. f, 

426, +27 iu3k4jR n. 2p4^;li3^. E 

1 piiu aiiJ fibuLi;t, 

Kiaryphoi^^ 2$. 

Kw« w Cm, 

Ktommunn, 37 lu 4. 

Kul Obi, 2^4 It. t. 

Kultfpe^ 307- 

Kwyuniik, 174# i? 5 p it 3 j iSji ^ 5 ^"- 5 - 

Cytlwra. 

LftbiTinihcjs, i 
LciEchMif 356 Hh. t. 

5 ?p 

Uhirn^ IT P, 4, 3^. 
tijuscnMif w .£^kL 
LAk«iLiitHFn (Cypfiojt 49. caj* 
l 4 mp»> ^09-rT. 

(pon-Cimk)! Arnmai^p 75, As- 
^ynon^ 59 n. Hctitcw* 

^ iL. 2 . £dn£i|adi. 4 ^ KuMitiV Jjt^j Liivlaji^ 

4 f LycIWi^ 4^ 2^ Stnutki ^umc- 

rtWp 193,306, 

Liippllsfi^ ;57 Op 4. 
l,api« buLi^l. 5$. 

(Axe]«), 35^^ T14. 

7Jtu 4^ 163 lu U irT# 3 ^ 

Launlon^ 435. 

Latniht nJture, 316. 

Lchtmoii.^ 5o, 61 m 65 11+ u 
Lemrvm* 7i n- 5- 
Ldmirinif 449* 

Lfiicas, i6p loj n. 2^ 254* 495 fF. 

Lfbyap Ubyw.i^, 71. T^, S7.8S,9«i a. it9«^ 
98, 100551, 365, 32 j. 
lindn^ ip 47i 71 ti. 3* t6^ O* T, 34 ;p ^7 1U 4 ^ 
3 iOp 35 i. 40 L 443 t 444 - 
lit™* S 9 » < 4 r JJOrJJS? J J flwff P*r 

Dt» (334^5) 

Loir 67- 

Locriaiiip 289^ 30ZT 4 S^\ 

Lturian MoidniQ^ thf, 45ft. 

Lo^ognipbtr^f 49» 76 n. 5. 

Luka, 


Lifkkli ji* 33^ 

Luxor. 174, 17s* 

Ly^ Lydkii^ 2, p* 

Lyk^lvstp 47 ju I, 

Lylda, Lykiaiii tj, 2* 79* ifo n, j 

afi6^ 232^ 2jo^ 419 fu 2,475^ 4®S* 
Ljktos, 47 tu 1^311^12,327. 

jM2 Amif. 

MaroioTiin, 9^ ^4 ji, 7 jufr jin^; aim 
OiaUfibitiiL 
MflUia, 24 n, 2, 2&1, 

M^hlu {l)wrirm)| orrmr-hwiv ajA ** jj 
buttoire;, 36^ iw.41 fpitifiratktn wall* 7 o- 6, 
jA; hidpict (bm^i tuak stJ n. 2; 

bouM-shriuef 4,342; JuiiotpBoDft, 122-3^ iroo, 
Ti2r jjU cnltiiic^ ^11 Hyxcnaenji 

ctilltue^ 2^ 91; jitjfitry. t, ^ u, 5, w ft. t, 
13 o. X. 75; dks^ 440 Op 4- 
Uxtaidu 42 % ajl. 

I^aratlt^k 435^437 ii. ip 502* 

Hstrjp tl 

Msrio^p 5&4* ^ u. 3. 

Miitiiixiiunt. 5Sr SJ7# 3^ 343' 

MiLr5Liiauiit5i4 ru 4 
Malaga. 447. 

MctliniM iJabw, 151^ *99^ 

Itqpdcpolu^ aS^p 

(TB|4ikiri») I 1 11. 

3]c^ 4J1, IJ Hi 2. 

31i!Sflm tly Wfwa^ 333. 

55,163 n. 4, 197* 32jp 3*7, 

Hclko i£iiJ«p 3(9* 353, 339, 305 a. 2. 

SfckK, iuiCTiptioQPp 343; obsidiiirr 278; pi>t 
tery t LM Itl* 32^4^; LM E, i5j lu Bs 3|fip 
iizM aha riiylako^. 

Memphis^ 89 iu 2* 

lleitMJii {At'karEial)»^7U. 1- l^i iTQ^aiin. 2, 

*i 3 p 233 It, Ip 2^455p.45o. 

Mcr’^ kiinr of ljb>% 87, 91, tft>. 

Mn^tirkp 3^ o. 

Mtsiifi, k%pg fif Mofib; 127,131. 

5fcsoHiuuiIk 431. 

Mfssani. 329 B* 3. 

Mea^teda-p 107. 

Mfititbr 

Ibxjfvz#i >wnx9^ 4, 55 s tradit anti nuinji- 
fiictur^ 53-.5J1 Sj-^ Ht 59; aha 
^%nntxjri Armiu 

Copper, 4+ 4S, ^-8, 64, uL 

EJktJiimi 96,349, 429. 

G«y^ uitebcl^ Pewr isip, 

328* 3^3, iruuS^j 19^ 20 u. 4, 

99> ru rmi|^ I7 p 361, pbtiifg 

of and frvroid-hiltSt 475, 

159, t44. mi- 

Ttn^i 7,1* li^lup 74i, 347* 349> hejid- 
bu^ 72p ftug, 73t wmrociif 56* 59^ 71* 
767 muk in* dui-i, 71* $7 ru 3^ 

/ 
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5^ 

cont.: 

IriMip m-ji, aniuitlk (Brnnn^ 

Tix-ijp ^2, broicclfri^ ^p iii^ 

4J> 

harpt* 112^13* [riiis, 

41 f labW-he^es, 1^5* TspcoT-liiaEi^ 
116^ l46,36T-ft; 

ill Ejamcrt i^7"3i+. 510: E^roes, ft^p 
iijp iij. lu; truik, &5pi5^p 1*4 1121, 
l^Aiip44,66p3S4paB3. 

SiEv«, EM, 5^ Kiurce^^ 4^. 66? utckictbp 

J 4 ^f ijo B. 5 S pns^ 3 ^ 3 - 34=1 P iiF 

nww. J75J rin^ 73. 

Tm, ^mrucs^ 4^ 55, c3, 

Mkhrt^ 374* 454, 507. 

Middle LJellodic: b«ar“i msk helmelT ttmW- 
ringsi 365 n* 2 f fartifiatlCEixt^ 7^ 9, 15^ 
htJUMs, io, jtj, 4a6p 43S1 rsK^rtm* ro» !«?( 
4o^i wttietiieiii5 in Gwaee, 5-14. tifci, 
bLktiJ,.44on^ 4, 

Mkdeq^ 124. 

14 j, 

Miktud* i4j 34, 3&, iq 6, 100, n* 3, 317 
n* 1, 34B ntd It, 4, 44^ 

Miltinde^ llytdckr, J^7; the vimiigei, sfij, 

HuhTikr 54^ T13 n. 1. 

UitoMif, iJ3, 3jS a, *. jM. 

HiiiTt jw WfiifT jVrm£PUt+ 

Wolyim|juf£if>, IL 

Iki^^'TiDiilcaip 306k 

M*juliimip cmnatkiii, t^J^r aST n. 1; fihiiht, 

M3r3*3= 135? 357 hl u 

3flciici4'onlpi57 n. t, 26^ fu ^ 365, 268-9. 
273r vaAc, pruiti-(k(inierric^ i^rK TrjireMn- 
lAiitm of helmet, 331: hor$eiEiBn. iC3- 4, 
51H B. ^inhieR 154- 

Muskd Iitftiniiih^iti, 455 fF. 

HOTfidla, 13, 58, 364. 
bwiiftl* rhiunbet tonthsi, ijp fimls in, 6a 11. 1, 
8*p 139 M.K n. a, aj^, ai6, *tS, 

srnives. 

J5 i; Shall emvfe^ 15 27, aimBlutt 

*53-4. as*, i6j, 173, 
37«i «h«ii?[| 307 £ Jlove ruj^ 45a: 

ilnsp, 360^361^, j6i 8: nLLtnJ ori^ g£ 
dyiibty,», 2 j j 3^; rel^km. 434; tlioSoi, 
*3? aa. aj. iSi iholos in the fJdywy* 

431"** 17, ^7, 

EH BE^Urment tit^ 14, 

til E petiqd in^ 12^14! sf* *ii*f l^liafi- 
giaVSa, 

Hi II do., HWiog.n inlltteiiCG lUf 14. 
i.K in dcfc* armnttire, dutnge in* 146^, 
soo-ii 227 fTp, 364; jffrf 

sjratem, di®*, 358, 36» (nmi), 

(irwwn)! rkhr<|jie, 361-3 r , 

*7;^» 3L3< 38s Lwnggt«.48,150n, 1*34*; 

paiaetf *9* *». 33. 3M: roitl t^ieni ond J 


bmlEBS. s 3 . 4 i 4 , 4ii, 417, 418! water 

“Pi^r. ^*-3- 

Mnda,ij. 

?ul>‘KycefuteAn do,, 3^ 

T/ude ttft iirtny, <1-3. itiiHlv, tonjef, 43 , 
57*8, boM, j6, silver. 64 un, <5; pot* 
teiy, V4 *», ST, 54 S<i, 6 !. 

Tmdi: royte, ^loiitkni ■un^ 1:4, 17, 
MyocnaeuTi, sxt, 116-7 i houaa, 406, 43S j nvct- 
Mu BctilmiiimU: Cbs» ^ CrEle*47,. Cypim, 
STu %yp^> lama (Coloplmj Milctn«* 
iicHTiOiX 30, Ikis-i. 3x, Hy buffi, jo, Pjhh- 
phylii, 3x, 60p 61, Rliodosp 24, ^ (.lalywe), 
31+ 4?| Tofsn^p 33, Troy 6j* rfiaritj. 
i trade, dceilTiB 0^65^ gf, 

Msrliwa. i|, 30, 31, 47 j; 
a86„ 


^ 'p. 


526 m 2. 

Kauplii, 29, 60, 61, ^33^ 
yoktn. 449. 5^3, 

KeriHjy, 

Ntdlithk p^ipuUlaan in I^iccce. hotiiei^ 

4 * 711 ^ 3 ^ 

Ntftero, 5S, 

KiEcr 100^ 

Ninmi[U70. t74 n. t, 176. 508, 

iSitlEVehp 154 , -leij, 

Nirwu Mia^. 117 33,4. 333 j, .,3^ ^ 3, 

Miiivikla (f.ypnis), ^t^i, 

^'nra (Saidli^)^,^ 66, 

Noslqip ihe^ 45^, 

Kuhbp 54 59 , 7 i, 

Nuai, 19 ?. 193. 199, J77 n. 1. 


ibe, imltiiiiyjiL ekuseii|$ iu* 78, 
M ff.p 86 if., jDoff., 406, Slsir.^ 

Olymplfl, arnsw-heods, 3^6^ LhwIa, 

Pbi^iicbtiv 71. 74 j 75; i:hi£ji 9 te (iTiiali 
3 *®* H* 5t.i24 tJvc^, feHiT-iiyrKr 
^£ draw (on en^v^ Corejett 35ii ^: 
g^idie (of DEUKiiEe ttgufinet ^6-7: 
a 4 J. *53: hchiiet, 323, 735 ib a; 334^ 
143 li. 1; homra at, ajB; pint and fibukep 
3 ^ fli 2^ 546 n. 7 p J43, Q- t; ibScId, 
ii»o^ 1,170,173^ 174 Bd 1*2^ a4tiVpefor« 
2551 i6i- 

O^inociw, 7,9, 97, |±j^ ;j6, TU 2,457,453. 

IJjfiij 93, 

34 , - 3 , 7 ®, Se, 83, &t. 354.461* 

Onygm. 81, 

IqBOuii. 33, 

Oiiitkli i^, ri a, r. #3 37 fe*il»TS, 34(1 

*»■ 3 * 3 f 7 . jss. 

Fyinitd flare cuhura- 1^6. 
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i^rii tt^ 

b-^w* a. 7; ftliiUuc* jtH; 
f^tiucft <M>'Cciiii»i),. ^66; iwn, 113; pst- 
tcry, Myc7fLit£3|[]f ^1 6j; pFiim-Gei:i- 
inetnci. 6| ^ ifud? whh H^xcuu^, 

Fflim tiKSj 37, 

PijjfiiipKylbi, 37 p 60, Si . 7^>. 

PApbo^ 31 II. 4, 4 j 5S. 

Papyros, 74* 526 n, 

Paid* St+r jomiitTrs 6b b. jp 75. 

PoiaHit 253 i. 

PeiMUtik^ 2fl7i 436^ 447, 44^ 

Pcteps, 55, 150 B. », 

n( tb4f £7 n. 4, i47f 150^ fdi. 
PeparctlioSp 13^ 

Tepte* w 0nks. 

PcmdBiBi, dhti^p 

7Ji Esj-ptiaifc objects from, EmtH»n 
Bbjccki froBk JISJ liouac<Tr Wirq^ie ni^^dck, 
lytt 4i7f 4JiS u- le: ivoi5*^ 73; pdnt 

ami fdmbe. 34J ft. tp 350, J5t a. 3S*? 

trmpks, 43J, 439, 449. 

PHftmies, 56, 64, 74* 5S3-4. 

PctinBdcr^ 447 n. 4, 90^. 

Perikks, 

PcsdiicTB, S*i ft, 4, 
l^hakliTiiofrj liitt^ ol the SkLonkfis^ 3^ 
I’haiitjos: detiCTticiicin dp ^; tII^k bow 
47dj ^91: feallici crows oD| [5c 11. i 
jSfi., 230E ihJckl qn» tsfe n+f 
vtsocL 331: inm, Jiij in ILntier, 93. 

PhiiJ&DJc, hopUtev 461-3^ 464. 

Phukroti^ 103. 

Ptuiau 4J9 p 503 nod At 3- 

rhBTOSi S9 n. j, 90, 374. 

Phiuelki 60, 

Phtni4 

Phi:xni4:u, P^Kwniniunk 53-So; Alphabet,, 

I a6-7» [ I Bimwe ilp:, inTfiom ] 

i"retiiii+ 5a~3p LH II (Ugaril), 14, LH III, 
54, 6tp tnide (vim UEsiit)^ in CtifTpcf, 37. 
58* gold, jS, ivoty, 4», purple. 63 ? post- 
Brou£e Age: Dztelacti* bn>n^ bowK *1^ 
74, jvOfy tnkyi so;* jeiwHety, 71, tnducriA 
et^n%'edp 71^ 74; mmniodiliia, 
imde In: otJiL 7ls ln?n# Ivory, 6^ 71, 
kid, &4r Oiitii, S9 p 397 n- ii papyrus^ 74t 
perfuBinp 74, sUver^ 66: iThoeulm ftnd 
ArmnjUn^ 66, Aitnetiu, 66, Ajsyrin, 69 n. 6^ 
7&-9, i;^ n. 3k Okiap ^ Cti^e, 79, 
Cypnisp 66* t3<^?> Cythen, 75, E^!, 61, 
65, 90 B. 3, RbocliS, 76 A. 5 JBtij^*p 443, 
Tbns^ 76^ West, thPp 66j in HomeT, 53^ 
^ 67 p 16. 9 ^ 5 ^ 

rnomikes, *4-5, 

Phoiaikoqs (nbo Phtilnihe, rhoinuf)! pbre- 
nanwp 75, 76. 76 n- ip 79- 


Pbakukiu 447» 

FkiYfitiiu 471^3. 

Fhylukufilk nroliifecture, 406 n. 3. 4151 417, 

431; [^leA*: LH III, 31, 4B, LJ| Ip t6l iB 

Pkenum* jSi. 

■pijockiiicoeij 69 7. 

Pbi Qiul £bd4£, 4a'3> 43-4t 336-f S, 362, 
S73f 377-^ 3^3.3®9 o- 6* 391,400, 
401 ^ double pau^ ju; lenu in mtliiiecturo 
{frpfidr^}^ 401 n. Jd. 

Puidiait^ ^ fi, a. 

Pd)^oti£^ SQ$ n. I. 

rdyrrhtwoBj I6a. 

IVimp^\ 147. 

(oI speai), 2$^ 

33® n. I* 40J, 404-3k 51^ n+ 3- 
Fotiei>v bucdifiro, EutiiC4in« 

Cent ml European: 6, BurM- 

SikoiMwkgf^mi&f 6p Cman 
(Itf inD&nl, 330 * Early If iiaosiij 6 , 33 ^, 333 ^ 
Mhldle Mndaop 6 ^ 48 + 63 , jjt, UiUdk 
Mincum T| 33;!^ ^iddk Miucon XL n* 51^ 
5j, 456 m I, MirJdle Mbioin fli, 13, 
ri n. I, 144 , Lute M'inoim I, 12 s* i, 
i9n.X| 3 i*i 6[ n.6;3|4tLAie50u£Hii] III, 
l^r 53*-^ 
tlhiminlp 6u 

Uroek, Ikim^ Age; Early Ilcihidki 5, 7, 
.^'drlle Cyc}i^ic> 11, 11^ iiSiMIe He|- 
kdit, 11, tip 14 p lAte JldJudiCr 
chratioki^V tj ft. 1; [jim ITdijidic 1, 
14,24*a6p 37*33,61;LateHelkiUcII, 
14, 24, aS, 27, 35^ 6^7 Laic lleEudk 
f]] {Mycenuean}, 36, 27, 30-2, 34, 35, 
38. 34, 61, 61, 68p S6, 91* ni, 114* 
t22-ji [48* 239* z66, 415 ; ^lyoecmeun 
J, 12^ 13, i^n, tp2tp II* 

ts-l4f XyccEiseun ITT, 14,26, 54; 

Rhodidnp 86, Cyp[fo-MyrT3etiEt^ 54^ 
4| n. 5^ 86; $tyler* 'clwieV S9* 
Gnuuny, 36* 39, 40,. 104 n. 4. 

Early Iron Age:- pttklEnOcuiuetrk« jo, 41 p 
44^ 88, 128, 1611 161-j 

fSamiaji), (6f, iSj <(ltoaft)p tSS* aoik 

JiJt 3^^ 159. 45«- 4®1. 

5*4 ft, ij iTtpyktn. 73 m 4 h IJI t* 
Ijn* l6a n* 318^ 319^ yao^ -12% 32E, 
445: Eady. 346i Ute, 35, 41.44r ?3. 

74 p 1+53-1®^^ »r3+ ^10- ajjt 

234, 23811 ^39, 3^j 1«, 348, 45^- 436, 

46r; sub% 4lr -34 15^: ^ialiuni', 

71-4. 03- 

Uteek fabMk AUk, jiti;i4 ^* 44^ e 6& tu I* 
163 m 4* 165 n. 4^ 169. 170, 214. 250, 

331 mr,359* J9«. 

CuiiftibkEn 120 n. 167V 380. 

ComiLbian* protu*, 44^ 4£. 74. 199 cu 2* 
136* t6o n. t67 ft. t* |68* 16^ iBo* 
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Fcmciy, conti 

i?p£i, 150, 370# 3S3, 503 p s^t 3£Tp 

446.462* 474 t 5 U a* 

L^cnjuun nr and IV* 353* 

CiccEc vaifrjmintiiigj bkck ^sair^ 156^ 157, 
15a* 1 ^ 7 * a|l3, 3 Bs, 303 -^ 3 * ^51, 

396 tt, j|, 3^p 448 CL $y 451 R4 6, 

Ifd figuttiH 147* 3 «Jl* J&4^ an n- 3 , 3S0. 
4 ^j. 4 aj^ 4 rt 4 

Omk Aiistciootlscpij [craiiT+ i3T il j, 
tti, 354; H^nii^ctus amphoMj il^p 
168, iSop ^34^ 150^ J7(x 

N^onUdct 

PructuatCr p4 n, 4, 

Fnaiff, 410^ 4*^ la* 423^ 434^ 435,436^ 438. 
Pnnifl,345,418 n. 

Pmyrmm, 58, 104^ t43* 212 tl as4-t5:, 

siHp stS n. 3 ^ 

Pmo-O^irrerrur cttlturc^ the, 41 ff, 

PijmJirOj 178. 

Pt<ibiiiiicE, ihe, 401^ 

PuJe^ti, PJ iilkrirt i Philktifis, oonleti 114 il 
3p 15 tp 199, sflo, 3(57 ; feallicr erewiin, 
SJ*. ; tmijAikiii oT % n. a; 

rcvcdl«g?iii 5 eA£ 4 ypai, 396; shieliJr 14711. 
*P»i 1511 
Porplfp 63. 
r>-gTTitop 95. 

fylw. 15, 7 Sp ny, S 9 J. 

^^* 449 - 

Qiitiiii, 54, 

Rb Sfuimq^ jcr Ugarjt, 

ReUw|}hi r^Tumitt olp ;6. 

Retenu, cttsuwc, 31S iw t fin 
Rikenctt* 7T* 74, 75, 513* 
lUnl^om, 347. 

Rhul-CA aisa My^us, KamnTOSr linden* 

VnHiUiilj crapAden, 4591 riIt. 445: 

dtc&i, 34 Si 358 F 3 ^r 5 iwiU 

10, $o; Ef^'ptiip objects m, 88s 

34 ^ 1 . 148 » 3*59^ 363^ 3931 Ceta. rminda- 

li«i OJ, 44jt ivoiy inUy, 3747 ifyocnae 
xt Eletofint juf 48, 53^ tcnrdiutkiii ol 
cccn^ticn. 4^7; Photnida* and 5 
sub^n.f 44|5 4 hkldsp jnmiatui'c 

hmww Totim* 477-8; in nainef, 47-4, 
4^6 n. j,. 

RJding^ 4150^ 504, 

SlbiAIIU^ 85, 

(Gr^X J9“4&j 411 115^ 158 lu j* 

3 ^. 

(Cyp-J, 57 p. 4, 49* 

S«ntrb» 274 , 5 c 7 ft, 5 * 

Smm, 495 i 497* 

^axnsa |in ]Cep 1 iiiIlpiiiii.)i jw* 

Miiid pj, hucchetD, Etnunjui^ 515* 


cnamatloti^ ic^ iio;cidtlPbi^444 ;d»Sr 
37$; I^ypdiin dtjix^ found ni, ^ n. 4ii£^ 
EbuLie, 35a; luriAvl^ 4f hmiuc 
figumie, 258, of tana-cotm, hoidpi 3597 
bwisfl lypp, 410^ 4 j3p 4t9 c. i, 43B o< t; 

M^cenqep) s«tLkfii«tt ki* 30i» 46; pFoto 
Gccwidric (?) «}tfFdS| 348 u. 4; shiddj m\ 
CftimciTic skyphDs* 

Totfvts^ 163-9 j siacars# m B^yphos 258; 
Award, ji67 ju 37 tempk, 439* 

S^nsatm, 454. 

Suiiiiiiap 57. 66 , 177 n, 5, 

Sttfdii, 387 n^% 4 iQ a, 2. 

54. 

514 4 /n. 

4 ^t 45 j 93 n. 2.116, 

Sczipti^ Ctcuui (Minuafi lod ^iilnliiad)^ 

5; cunjcifEiTTTip 1 jG p, 3,197 ? f^ypriot Brop^ 
ij5p ebL5^cU syLbWy» 78, 135-^; 
J^^ioeTikklJ n^tpkibet^ 126-71 *3^- 

Seytha* arraw-jir4dA, 119 »* 5. 385-61 395; 
bow, 283, ^3^ 3515, 

2997 doiiki tif hunun ^ktn^ 374? 
Kmtm^iaivE^ woj whh, 5211,*, iSl-Gp 306, 
Sea Beiders, 26, 36^ 94. 95U 
Sml-Acoui^ 474'-5^ 

SeWp 66 p. 4 p 

SdRlddl.4M. 

Sokbp i4 354. 4^7 B. 3,433. 
fihakak^p 87^ 

bi^ Sn Audiolk, 151 r Eityp4. 
iditiMjt whh* Sjp 150^ 151. 263; ef|ur|>. 
iMiitt 301. »9, 392; cofileL I u IS. 

J* rji^ ii;i9-2w^ Ml, 2139,393; IwlnieU 3341 
217, aj8n. 1^131-3.344 ft. 3:*tLfiHp 451-2: 
swordp 175, 366-7. 

Shebu, ^ n, 4. 

rt^ Aimour. 

Sidlvp 6^ 7a. 506. 

Sidoft, SmIo^* 54, 64, 66 n. 4t 67, 77 n. if 
1260. 3 p 316 n* IV 
Sdmui^aoL 
Sip^miD. 236, 447,488. 

78, 5ffl6, 

Silver, sf 4 Hctolfl. 

101, 

S^oicrii, 163 tl. 5^ 

J^» ft. *-357. 

60 n. 4«di^it, 

^tims, 179, i$o^ 234^ ^ 2* 

bktfpclos^ P^fpoiTikH.. 

5Vw> 43. it6. JStt tSo, 357, 363, 453, 
454 n*. 3* 

Smyrxwp a [9 tu 

,^iann, 5*, 65, -3, ^3^. 

3«St W- 

ScwiMwi, 68 0. 4 fMijfu., 43-, JOS, 

Spwii. S 5 .66. 

Sputa, Spartan, ueHars {kn<J aSj t 
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bncks 431 n, 3 ; cu3t 444; diWn 

340* Egyplum objects iremt ste. 
bbulu Colfio pins and bi<»di»)i 350^ 3|a^ 
39^ 5^^ 4t bdenet^ rtpfUftilalHiQ 

J34 £u iwty cirniigT^ 71. 351,. 

35Tf " rijpnsqiilaliims of^ 

iti* ft. 1^ i&fiu I* 1 JO, ifik 
SpAlQt 4 - 5 * n« Vi n, 2i n. 5 mi Jin,, 
ns, 4^ 

SpWp« AfWB, 

SuidiWi tJdL 
Sword, Arms, 

S 7 T 3 iCi 9 !i?, t04 n, Qimliu; (nko pinA and 
bnwdi«&>, 338, 35J* 

Fuko ccmel^ry). 

Sym (i« eljt& Al Hmi, Aleppo* Cnrcbcni^r 
Ibkpur* I>evff It&maiiij ILmiih, 

Ntui^ Otmitei» Trs^ddno^ Tartar, 

Uguit^, 8^: iitcliejy/^M, 335; cIiuxId^ 
3111 cotski^ Mff; dress, 3fi t fibnWi 3^ ‘ 

f soddesa^ 463 n. 4: iftcenif, 74; iion, Jtj; 
ytt* 43* ti*V. 

SyTO$,flL 

Tutrittiitfii, isip ru t 
Tflita^is, 167, 

Tipitianfi ja &- lai, 

Tfiiphidpjs, ANT BiIp^iiIeL 
Toiailtim, 36£v 
Tm^hish^ n, 4^ ^ 

TtftTwni^ 32, 37 iL T, £| 1^ 4 p 66 , ^ xl . i, 

3^3^ 393^ 

Tiinai$cKs 66 - 
Twna, 3^ 

Te(ffffa,j50KSMj^ 

Tchmfjn <feithet of Abi>i tfij, 

Tmuhc (T«iitpBa)jp laj, 

Tcmploi; 

f]^rKk« 4iv-5ibJM rrairL«,4tSp n»f pitch, 
4181 wulk« mnd^T^, 2141 AnryiElninfi. 
iktf 236,4s*, Apbiwiitc it TcECfip 50p |i j 
Ap^lto it Oortynt 429 iv. 2; 

Arfexnbi aI Ephmi# 34^-5^, 312 el 4, 
C>£tlua,433 EL 7 fU^fin,, 43B CL I; Atfacnfl, 
Aka fl'cseea). ^ STini Alll»a^43^r 44 Jp 
Hi SifjnmL 447 n- 4 t ** Tc^ps, 1 S 9 ? 
lAmwrcT Th^Kiphciros nt Thebe*, 435 ^ 
Ikclphi, 435 nu 4^ 481 p li!rteMbeuifi+ ilic* 
413* 43*; Hera At Aj^o$, w Ar^ve 
Hrrmkivt* at Aknkp 35^» 433 t 

437s 5^3 n> »J Lmwiiiaii 93 it, Sp 3S&# 35 ^s 

355» 359^ 431* 439 p 5*3 *1 

SsBhH^ 348 n. 4^ 4 j 8^ mt Ttrym^ l|o-t, 

444. 

tKm-Greide: Ahu Simbelj 7 * 6 ^ Amm, 
Hittiie, «t CkouT Kak^p Pophun 
Aphrixiitcp 40t a. 1, 401 d. jd, Ftn™- 
tbiCj 75# j * *11* 5 vkS /it* 

Temp^ in Himicr, 439-5*^ 


Tenea, 30, 3j- 
TtnexltH, a, 77^ 

Tkic»,347, 

Tcuhmn^^ 4J^ 

Teukm, 182, 296,197^^ 481^ 491- 
Thosw 7** 

'Jlifllw {£5g3.“ptiaii>! 38S, diatbt, 2ijp 

IJI ir pEittcry found at, 8*^ sack oi| 97; 
HI Hsjium, 7 j, %, 95-6^ w-S,45^,401,494, 
Thms ^breckl; luiow-iicidSi 378 3^ 

dMcit^p J19, Dhmyw 47V-^* 
mnucit’tp 111 Rmttze 365^1 fibul^ 31^^ 
347^ 3*3 3, htsCT^imni cm vases 

(LH ill), 12^4 Lli n imd ILL coitusf kl> 
45S,46*>f-^H aelihBiiiwii]f 9^ pottcTy kilup 
27, tempk of I^emctcr, 435’^ 

TheiHOku, *5,344 n. 2,343* 

ITito* 45« tS, +»). 

TIiMmna, ij a- 2;p 4^, 433 7^ 438* 

Thfflplab 457, 

Thciipititid, i-JiH93r Sa^p 52j. 

TbeasaJy, 1,5^ 4,1> V24# 43^- 

Ilicktex, Afluouri 
ThodkL^ I Jp J46,348, 

Thrate, rlinEknm 64 el 7 Muh /it*, ifl6> 471; 

Thtueian B^ispCFtiis^ 2587* 

Imp Jlecabp 
nryas: 

idiiTp 435* twth-roffln, 34, 412-13, 435.: 
building Lil^ liCiirLb&p 434 a. 64 pulnpci 
4iA, 407, 411 ITh. tmvate h(vase, 433 o. ^ 
Kiofs^ 418,423, tbi^iddjj 417 t,; cniH- 
ifiiin^izarkuA^ 29 ; Creian in^ucDce, 413, 
4fi7 s decidoici! at, J4: deaertm J9i 
1 ij; Early HjtlliidiCp wrod aiTucturc, c; 
4jBt tT^ihoirimBi i6w a8-!»i jA, M9-30, 
378 CL 5; rresccRis^ Bcdit hunt* ebanot, 
3 Mi 33J tt* *» 1 S 4 ; 3*5; 

SI 5 M- 3 ; : 

tliicH body, tgj, 

GeometriegraoRAt^ 104,344 j tetti|ik, 4-M. 
4^r|^ lOOiik^, 482:^ 

Helmet, odi voih'c tcrm-coitiip ibbld*, 230, 
s 34-5 p 243- 

liiMnl; ^i^dddest'^ nn^ 23, Imrper 1^2^13, 
ttit^p broDHL J33* aAtirdi^ 2*5. 2*7, 
tiip^ p *7-8^ 

liifrmbed vus^ {LTl TTl)^ 122. 

Middle Ifdladio oiltilA alp 23^ $ 6 t, 

£lliErd* (LJl JJJ)^ 34^ M®! 3ETr Jja (duriot 
nnd shield), 202 (skins)p 45* (^i<o-r)r 
iShkid, body, ue frescod (LH), r^und j jtf 
ibflnK tim|-ctiU4 votive*, I7&*rp 174^ 
Wnn itipply, 33, 278 n* f* 

Tnij^iuij 35. 

TretedAfete, n, 8 $ ra fi* 4. 

Tiidiiciia sbeJli, 71 and la 3+ 7+ 
Tripodfi,*8-9w7e.73,116-17,3*9,331* #86-79 

491 ^ 
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hsTstt 517, jjIh 

Tnn' (lUon^ ilso FILsafllk): AthexuL, cult 
tintist Jii» 445 fii i i tU^i tonpk 
ll;AtUl^-A 3 cc invaders^ 6j 7i mmall/Mp 
^□7^ 45S1 eBiT>Hn^ 365 iu a; coitbciual^c 
at, 3*; 6p 433^ flamct^a 

Tn^i 36^ sim osd 9B4::k pf^ 107^ 134; 
horss, 307; &wei* 6, lo-ii^ 406, 4Ja; 
bon^ ttt n. a; nutul mckt 9-ioi pott^> 
pufpic Ifodt <1^ 3&: unilptit^ 

*7 n. 64; 3,11-14* 

TitffieUp 

Tuzmilm, 106-7. 

TuuhAi the* ^7* S|t» 9^ 

TuAriitUp icbigj 115 

TyloWj n. 3* 

1^, 58, 59 n. 2, 64, flfi, fi;. Go. 

Uf^t^ olpliabetp u6 ij. 31 b^Wi aSo; ckuiutf^ 
3»3! copper,^ 57 -S;«wi 3 ct (w*lcj, *519: 
iie<tnittkm nip 441 dixstp 39a, 393$ Ebtiki?, 
^ n. 7 j sfi, 64; 

itun^ 44 n. ji ^[3; ivmy, 61 ; ivcwy aivmi^ 
198; 364; Hkipoii $ctiieiiic^t it4 4^^ 53* 
^yeemnn cb.* 4^, 53^ 370; pcrftery at: 
Lil ITp 24 p Mid 11,456 ru t; pvrpb dyoug^ 
63: Sitvct* 64^ JJj 33-4* l53^ 

365. 373 ji, 11 37 u* 4 f S+-#f 6f; 

tnw ipulfs^ 53> tirpod, 6& 

Utp 337 n. a, 


UtsIiJ, I 74 i 175- * 7 ^ ^19 n> 1* ajo, 

UticUp 67. 

Taji, Z^kcp *74^ 176^ 3 * 6 . 

Vopbcib^ diafkFt tngtived Jlfli 

cn^y gold, 154: rht^p 17^ d* 6^ F^ypim 
at, 58^85 *L 3 j hdiufft (i?n cu^rad 

3 l 6 p 233 , 33 ^; MinAut lQi)4K^ «p 

^ 3 * 361 i Myt II A» pWEfy 13 s tnwnd 
363; tiK^, 23, 25, 

^n. i« ti4,11611.1^ 

Varip 38. 

VcacftP^nlyTifiH] pulture, 246 tu i, 

VetulDoLitp 5M 0. 4 jin. 

VUiimiTi.'an cuItujc-^ 246 ii 
Volu, w 

Vauidw^Bcilapak, 333, 399, 

Viarnlt jejp 

VtokaftiD: cIibuii^ toiubp it6* 344; crtma^ 
I km, tos fi. 31 fhnabcp 344 t 54 ^ iS»; 
tnuin (on. Gcofufiirk fchrat!}, 504 11. 2 4 trail, 
42,69,! i6p 453; i^raiabs^ rtE^thkM (lamu- 
febaa <ni <^com«trk x61: sf| 7 

fwoidi^ 368 : 69, 116* 

Vtiwl^ ro6» 338 a. J45, 353 nx *, jfi®, 
381. 

Xikro. Ill), 21J1, 

lyeomitf: EH culttiit ot^ j, 7, 8, dowe vjseB, 
aji. hfluaw, 406 ft* s, 4jt n. i. 459; Mfl 
ttiliurt Dfi jp 8, 13 n. 2; Hycnna^an 
female figimm^ 366^ poucr^rj 27. 
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J95 n. I jti&/ir,. 34^ n. 1* 

Eujtfifiiionp 447 n* 4. 

Kiutpiil»p 1 tL tj aT^i n. ^6 n* 4* 

340 tu *p 397 D. 4. 43^ lb ip 44^p 4+7 

iip 4f foi n. isnAfin^ 

49 r Si ip 184 Dh jp J 4 ff b- 
389 u- Jp +03;4E34i 4*5 4- 

Hfrcatomap 80 n* 3 p 9D lu 3p 3^7^ 

Hemupfxt&p S9 tu 1^ 7+ u. ^ 
io iif 3* 

Hrwli^tim n. 37 *1* 4. +1. £9* 

*3 n- 7& 7Sp % o, a, 90 B, J* loi, ijip 
193 Op. ip t95, 31J33 n. S* aio 11. ip 
tL 5^ 345* ^47 rL- 34Q^ ii- ^^>1 h« 3* ^14 
R. 5, i83 *u 3. *86^ m, 39*1 
n. 537^5+3,551.359.- 374i-37|ir 3^0.^ jSg. 
i9*Jp 4flir 404i 4*0 ^p 43 Sp 447 
449 lb 4S^ 454 «- Ji- 4S9- IL I, 
HnMp ^ 8[p ff. Ip 100^ 343 i* .372^ 
374 3 p 3rSf 3831 587- 43^3^ 451 J. 4 *Ip 
471- 413p 4S3# 474f 47S o. 3. +S9. 518, 
531 lb u 

Elm l-IlFu^ i8S h- i, 190 11* i> 193-4* 194 3<J3 
Ib J igijp 575. o* I* 4 ^ 4 ^ 5 * 

417, 430 lb j, 443^ 3- iL 3, 475 lb 3^ 
tlippocrntR^ 291. 

EljpputiiUi 493, 374 lb j, 

EJooiCTfic Hyiiim* 8 j d* ip 375, jS^ip i8Tp 417 

fi, 4, 4m, 41^7* S^t II4 & 

IlybftA*, 195^ 

Jirn 3 iu£,+i 9 0. li. 

jiMphtus 399. 403 tb iDp 475 lb t* 

Jiiatiiit *7 tb 3k 

EO»in«tw^ 56 Dp j* 

f.>xoplironp 37 n* 4t 50. 3*3 iL j, fif tb 3- 
U-cuigut^ 343 D. 3* 

)Aehr fiiiiipeiiiuab 80 n, 5, 89 tb i. 

MxnioenBon at. 

^^74 lb 5. 

I^edllil0p 197 lb Ir 

Of^kiailT 344^ * 

Uiod* 395 n* 44 

( 


t 




IXDEXES 


551 

Piifpjrri, Oxythjrochtn* 104 ». jTT«bluiiIiW3av 

tt* 5» 

r 65 iL ^uAjuLp Ti>j n* iii 2^ lu i« 

jiS fi, 9, jQj^ 37$ n. 4 n. ii 3T^ 

*. 584(11.4.435.437 nn* 3* Jt »nd 4> W 

0-3.444t444*t- »0,+M‘. W.-143,994, S», 
lu 

Fh^iuu cf En^p 45t?p 

Phcuticyd«i, 8 ^ Si. iSa. 

PAiermtfj ihr, 444 p 

PJuatim, 6« II. 4t 4 i 3 i 4 p 405. 

Piodur, 10a li- It j iSp 3 €o VI, ^ 381 Rp ij 431 

tip t p 444 ft* 1% >14^ ^ S* 4S4i ^ 

FUld. J91 itp 3^ 446 b. 1. 

Jlitiyp K. ILp 37 n« 60 ^ 4 in^^n^i 741^ ^ 
77 lu 4.80 11. 5t lu 3, 93 tL I. DU 3, 
3xtp 795 iu 4, 419 n- J* 

Itutxnrh^ i. 6j R. Sp 118 ip j, 147 4 p t7*f 
3»4 n* 394 ti. Ij |9S tt* .30 n* I# ^7* 
43Tr 445 k 446. 44 ^ 4H n. J, 415 
rolimKUip j. 

PiTUtiXp i« rtp 5 ijjji 149, 991, 399 

ti. jr, 336^ 3aB ti. tL 4* 4*3,4114, 405* 

Polybkis. i«3 iiv 4 p 45Up 40$ it t. 

Fcir^yniifi, 195* 5011% 6 
Pbiidiiiitii, 66^ 
fwicbi* iiD. 
rtdcmaiu* j$ m i. 

SafipZio, 5JI TL 3 t 391 Up f. 

Afxi/^in (fht SkieLi ft/ /fjprdMex)^ 190^ T95 CL 5^ 
EL 5*306 EL 1^ 316 fL 4^^1*466 (L .% 

SP 4 ^-^ 

Semonuks ol Aihoti^ds* 434. 

th^p MiwxiiiseHt 4^1^ a* 10. 
Sotius* 704 Up 2^ 

Simcmfide^ 374 r, j, 375.503, 

Skybuf 60 np4 90 iu 175n. 3^ 

SAgrvrmdsi* {xcRcla-t 313 a. 9. 


&rphDdss. 15ft. jfe IL J, aSa n. 3^. agj, jjf, 
J74 Tu 7* 37$, ^ IL yi* EL 6 mt fitL 
Sutdiaanoi, ibe. <4 »- T w 
Stcplionu^ 6f ByiaRthun* a* 47 n. a, 49^ 
<^3.ll.9r17«*3p U5iL3,437tt* 

Stc^Kbonup Si n. ia6 iip 1, jiaS^ 47a. 

Up a. 

Straba.i ap^ it 33IL 4. a5^^3^T “-4-55 l- 
60 n, 4 Si^'Si IL 9J Up 1.0, 

ral. 171. a59 il j, iSji tL 3^ 447^ 447 
Rp 4i 4BS B» 2* 49Si ^ “* li 5t^ 

Qk 2. 

5itkk$f a. t^ s^ij ii. t 2991415. 

TnmUfi. $6 Up 5, . 93 14 i| 0 n. 3^ n. 5. 

», . 4JiS5EL 2. 

Hicsgc^Kt ll^ Khfgiimi, 489. 

HmcriliH^ 14* J. 34i n. 4, 39S il I. 4flJ 

tL 9, 403- 

Tbcodi)^ ft 3 41 - 4p 
nisdv^bf 321 ^ 

'rh«uplir]u4i^ 74 tt, 6| 77* tvi IL 3 aiiH il s* 

^6i n. 1, 

TheopiHii p iiSp 45o» 

lluifyilk^ 25,:66^;66 il L7<p,7fifLj*77i 

105# 173 Up 4p 19^ n. li 195 ti?4* 371 IL J^ 

CL Zp £82 IL 4, 37r* 43a Up * r 458, 463, 
47Sn. t p^ R.^ 

Tyructn* 4^. 

Thcws^ 5b. 

Vdldiu Pjiiimalmi, ii6p 

ViegU^ iol 
V hruviiif I 411 n* 4. 

Xtetoplioii, 5^ J7C n- I. ifti, 3<ii, 387 

IL 4 p 389 fL 4, 4^ IL 1. 

Zaiiwlotu5p iEft. 1% IL I* 259 R. 4f 463 tL l4 

m- 
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